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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

(CEYLON BRANCH.) 


SINHALESE BIRD-LORE. 


By W. Knight James, F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. S. 
(Read 23 rd October, 1883.,) 


Amongst & simple rural population, such as the Sinhalese 
villagers and cultivators are, one would naturally expect to 
find that the wild animals with which they were familiar 
should give rise to various superstitious stories and sayings. 
More especially would this be the case with those which 
they regarded particularly as either their friends or foes, or 
whose peculiar habits and characteristics came most fre¬ 
quently under their observation. This tendency amongst 
the Sinhalese has been still further increased by their belief 
in the doctrine of transmigration, and in devil-worship and 
propitiation. The feathered-race has come in for at least its 
fair share of legend and superstition. In this Paper it has 
been my object to put together such jottings of Sinhalese 
bird-lore as I believe have not for the most been previously 
known. 

The Magpie Robin (Copsychus saularis), Sip. (Low- 
country) Pol-k\chchd , “the coconnut-bird(Kandyan) 
Pahan-kichchd , “ the dawn-bird.” Although the song of 
this bird in early morning and the evening is clear and 
sweet, it unfortunately has another less melodious one 
during the day, which is thought to resemble the ominous 
word “* niyachchi;' “dead.” This appears to have es¬ 
tablished it as a bird of ill-omen, and by the country people 
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it is regarded frequently with a kind of horror. Its voice 
is said to announce bad news. It is believed to be an 
incarnation of the demon Iluniyan-yaku , and to bring with 
it misfortune to the healthy, and death to the sick. It is 
not an unusual thing for the villager to pelt it with stones 
away from the neighbourhood of his house and garden, and 
it is the greatest misfortune if it should build its nest 
within the precincts of the cottage. 

Tite Black Robin (Tharanobia fulicata), Sip. Kalu pol- 
kichchd. The body of this bird is used as a charm in the 
incarnation of Maha-Sokon-bandhana (the binding of Muha- 
Sohona (the vampire demon), and of Kalu-kumdra-anduna 
(the producing of desire). The preparation is as follows : 
A king-cocoanut is taken and a hole made in it; the water 
is then emptied out, and the dead body of the little bird is 
placed therein. It is then buried in the earth, where it 
remains for three months, after which it is disinterred and 
the putrid pulp and body of the bird are placed together in 
a chatty and taken to the burial ground, where a fire is made, 
and the oil extracted with the greatest care, lest the demon, 
in order to avert the charm, should spill it. Very often, it 
is said, that notwithstanding every precaution, the t/aJhd 
manages to overturn the vessel. In order that, if such is 
the case, some portion of the oil may be recovered, leaves 
are placed round the fire to catch the precious purticles. 

The Indian Korl (Eudynamys honorata), Sip. Kohd , 
from its note. This bird was called by the Eju poets 
Paraputu (lit. 4 that which is nourished by others’), from 
the habit it has in common with other cuckoos of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds. Its loud, though not un¬ 
musical, voice appears to have excited their admiration. The 
Sinhalese say that although this bird is too lazy to build its 
own nest and bring up its young, it wishes to have its progeny 
when the trouble of rearing them is over, and they imagine 
its peculiar cry to be 11 darurcd-ko? daruxd-ko /** u Where 
is my child ? Where is my child?” 

The Kino-Crow, or Drongo (Buchanga Leucopygialis), 
Sip. (some districts)AW*tf/M-/>amMf'ytf, << the crow’s barber;” 
(in others) KaputU'btnd, u the crow’s nephew.” This little 
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bird may be seen continually harassing and “bullying” the 
crows, frequently snatching a feather from the crow’s head. 
In districts where the first name is used it is said that in a 
previous birth the drongo was a barber, and the crow a 
customer who failed to u pay up,” and that os a punishment 
for his dishonesty the former was permitted to continue 
“dunning” him in his future state. In the districts where 
the bird is known by the name Kaputu-bfnA it is said that 
the drongo is such a cunning fellow that even his crafty 
uncle, the crow, was never a match for him. Once upon a 
time the drongo challenged the crow as to which of them 
could fly the higher, and the challenge was accepted, on the 
condition that each should carry a certain-sized bag full of 
whatever material they liked, and that the winner should, 
as' his reward, be at liberty to knock the loser on the head. 
The crow in his craftiness selected cotton as the material 
with which to fill his bag, but the drongo, after giving a 
knowing glance at the weather, filled his bag with salt, much 
to the surprise of the crow. They had not soared far before 
it commenced to rain, and consequently as the crow’s load 
got heavier the drongo’s got lighter, and before long he hnd 
nothing to carry but the bog. It is needless to say that he 
won, and is making use of the privilege he gained by con¬ 
tinually tapping his uncle on the head. 

The House Sparrow (Passer domesticus), Sip. Gi-kurullu, 
“the house-bird.” A Sinhalese legend accounts for the black 
patch on the male bird's throat by recounting how a house 
took fire, underneath the eves of which a pair of these birds 
had built their nest, and hatched their young. The hen 
flew away, but the cock battled bravely through the flames 
to rescue its young ones. In doing so he scorched his throat, 
the mark whereof still remains to testify to his bravery and 
paternal love. The building and breeding of the sparrow 
in the precints of a house is considered an extremely good 
omen, and in order to make these birds build, chatties are 
frequently hung on the walls. If a sorrow should make 
its nest and rear its young in the building, it is believed 
that the next child born to the owner will be a boy. 
Sparrow’s eggs broken and accompanied by incantation 
are used os a charm to stop objectionable tom-tom beating, 
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by causing the collapse of the inririnnent; anil the shell, 
reduced to powder, placed on a betel leaf ami mixed with some 
other ingredients, is said to be a love philtre. 

Tbe Paradise Fly-catcher (Terpaipliore Farad) si). Sin. 
Gmi-Aord, *‘the lire thief”; K<zpu.oTR*di-£or& Y i( tbe cotton 
thief/ 1 The male of this bird, probably about the middle of 
the second year, changes its colour from red to white, and 
frequently the tail feathers elongate, sometimes before and 
sometimes after this change, There is a Sinhalese legend 
that these birds are transmigrated representatives of human 
beings, who were dishonest, and tbe red or white of the bird 
bears some resemblance to the colour of the articles which 
were stolen. The names have however no doubt been 
given because of the appearance which the bird has of 
carrying away a piece of cotton or a small fire brand when 
flying through the air. 

The Spotted Dove (Tortor Sumtengia), Sin. Robeyiyd. 
The mournful note of this dove has attracted attention, and 
is accounted ibr by the following story. A woman put some 
kdiella berries in the sun to dry, and as she had to go and 
gather firewood she told her little hoy to be sure to watch 
them carefully. As they got dry, they stuck to the ground 
and could scarcely he seen. On returning she could not see 
the berries, and thinting that he had eaten them, she struck 
her child such a blow that it killed him* Immediately after¬ 
wards she saw that the berries were still where she had left 
them. In her remorse she killed herself and was turned 
into a dove. She now goes through the world mourning for 
her child, and crying ^pubbarupul6 pu pu,'* * f OhI (my) 
young sou 1 ” 

The Common- Babbler (Mulncoercug striaUie), Sbp* D&mor 
ltchchd t u Tamil bird,'* The name D&mahehchu or Tamil bird 
was probably given to it from the fancied resemblance of a 
group of these babblers to a crowd of noisy Tamils* 

The Paerot or Paroquet (Palrearms eupatrins, P, 
torqtmtus, and P. e&ltbropa;}, S3 5 . Labu } R£mL t and Alu 
CfiraftJfj. In two of his 55y births Buddha is said to have 
been born as a parrot. The Sinhalese attribute the power 
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of parrots to speak to the ho non r conferred by Buddha on 
the family, A common Baying is ;— 

©<Se 3 &&& tib^eJs) §e<£3, 

Balalu nip gin: aula girajpiige daha^ata b&shm irrarayL 
“ When the eat mews all the parrot’s eighteen languages 
come to an end,'* 

Again :— 

Eatranm rankudima tmmvat pirate tagamc wan&ntarS. 

“Though the cage is made of gold the parrot will (prefer 
to) roost in the forest/ 1 

(SdSll ©IrtflSf 50lS3^ 

Girawd mgi gun* nth*. 

“As ungrateful as a parrot. 3 ’ (Alluding to the fact that, 
no matter how kind one has been toil, it will fly away 
at the first opportunity*) 

% S^edos, 

Mil giratta Tpagiga* 

u This fellow Is like a parrot* 11 (Meaning either that he 
is a chatterer or thnr. he is merely an imitator*) 

The Red-wattled Lap -wing (Lobivanellus Indiois), Sig. 
E'trala* This bird is the type of watch fulness and faithful¬ 
ness to its offspring. At all hours of the day and night 
when its nest is approached it rises with its shrill cry. In 
eomc districts there is a superstition that the eggs of this 
birth eaten raw’, will drive away sleep and induce watchful¬ 
ness. There is a belief aniopg the Sinhalese that this bird 
lies on its back on its nest with its kgs upwards for fear the 
skv should fall and crush its eggs. The same belief is 
mentioned by Jcrdon as beiug current in Southern India. 

In the Nahmmga of the Vimga-piiaka aud in the 
Gihi-mmga or Singulwradi Suttraga we find the following 
stanza;— 

efa*«© ®tfa©0(3&. 

003* SScOfDt^dttlCJa 

©j (^(Kabs^cEoDXjOa* 
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Ki/iimi andnncha marmairafmihin, 

Piyan Kaputt# *} nay ana n wa ikaka ri 
Tat Mira zilan mmrahkhammakd 
StipesaM hdthfi&add&Qtjdraivd. 

* The very pious and revered priests are those who observe 
the rites (of religion as assiduously) us the hiratd 
guards her eggs, the mmira deer its tail, the father his 
only son* and & man who is blind in one eye the other/* 
In tiie Kusa-jdiaktt of Afagii/at&mna a similar stanza 
occurs ;— 

05Z0&<3© 

0030®! 1 q£'aa c*OB ^ 

6(58qS QcB g 

L’akitia tama bijtucal 
Kirala samara ft hrmakal 
PotiQ d<ma$a atanil 
Rakihtii piristitumt pansiL 

“(She) having become pure in mind and body, observes on 
jutya days the eight rites and every day the five rites 
(as faithfully as) the kirald (guards) her eggs and 
the samara deer his tail/ 5 

Tun Chow (Corpus splendens, or (\ cnlmioatns), Sip. 
Kaput £ or Kufdvp from its cry Kdtkd (£af «■ tl everybody, 11 
and M => “eat' 1 ), becomes by sandhi Kdkkd, Therefore 
the crow is popularly said to say Kdkhd: “(I) eat (the 
flesh of) everybody (but nobody eats mine)/ 1 
A common saying is :— 

g0£23caes>>dcci0GJ Sh^fe ai^®630ed. 

Prwjdgakdrfiyuge Klma hdkkdgd Mima ttdgd* 

“ A cunning man’s look is like that of a crow/ ? 

Another :— 

skSssbagcsffi s^sstejef *Di<sn. 

//a rakkaliiyat kdkkat ntit temk nek?* 

“There is no place where tlie Moorman and the crow are 
not to be found/’ 

And again %— 
fascia &e?gco 

IrttiddUm kettya. n&rokeyikhfd kdkkat kind. 

“The crow even said: ‘it is Lad to play with bows and 
arrows,' tl 
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There is a staying concerning persons who have been 
treated ungratefully:— 
e^eSuc) 3>Ss£jiisf £*5**D>€>3©<S3S. 
nawdlffi 

“As they gave lodgings to the crow,” (Referring to the 
J A taka story of the peacocks who gave shelter to a 
crow, and he in return tor their hospitality showed n 
fowler the way to their roost.) 

The greedy and insatiable appetite of the crow is such 
that in the Ktfpitfu-jataka it is said s— 
du£$®d cc^&ssi §}#!&© 6 SI 

j Rntrhjt tunyamin tkidkl tjamchu mwckM^cti. 

“In each of the three watches of a night they faint (for 
want of food).’ 1 

cfi®CD(^ co*^ <Sc<5?<3 

©t-S fc£)©8©<5S* 

Gits! grlKt paiankad^yak gilukala (T^iptinmdranajoegi 
hatlapinyh 

“When a rag dipped in ghee h swallowed (his) desire 
will be satisfied and he will be full." 

The Domestic Fowl,, Sig. Ktihuld “ the cock," Kikilt 
“the hen." 

A common saying is 

Kukula amlanakoifi negiiapan, 

“Rise when the each crows." 

There is an opinion among the people that at some seasons 
the cock crowa 7\ hoars (ppgas) ljefore dawn, ami at others 
5 hours before, A white cock is looked upon us u lucky 
bird, and likely to brieg luck if kept and reared in a house. 
Another belief is that if a white cock la kept in a 
cocoannt garden the trees will not be attacked by the 
huruminbjd. or eocoanut-beetle. 

When a man starts on a journey, if a cock crows it is 
considered a good omen. 

A talkative woman is often compared to a cackling hen. 

Thu Font! Hebon (Ardeola Grayi), Si$, Koha, 

The Night Hehon (Nyciicorax Griseus), Sin, Kana-koka. 
The cry of the night herou is Enid to be an ili-OEiieu and 
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when it* cry is heard as it flies over a house is said to 
announce death to one of the inmates. 

There is a Sinhalese saying— 

25553(5:55023)0135 <50<5S3tf50S5 <§><90005308S)©8. 

Kanakokdgi suda pciwnne igillenakotayi. 

u You only see the white (beauty) of the kanakokd 
when it is on the wing,” (i.*., for a person to be seen 
to advantage he must put forth his powers.) 

0251)8500 0fa£)r5cstsi S3© 02S5^&0 Qoc^cbv^cotsi 0?9. 

Kokdta ekawurayak nam kekita hatndragak eti . 
t( For every one chance that the male heron has, the 
female has seven.” (Alluding to the supposed 
cunning of women.) 

©2SDts>)0©)^co»i 53s> t9cfC5c:)0c5 ©arfcosJ 0*9. 

Kokuta trdragak nam tlttayutat Kara yak eti . 

“ If the heron has a chance, so has the fish.” This 
probably has reference to the crab story in the 
HitopacUsa. 

The Brown Fisn Owl (Ketupa Ceylonensis), Sig. 
Bakamund. —This bird is, if discovered in the day time, 
frequently subject to the attacks of mobs of crows. The 
story is told that once the Bakamund was proposed as the 
king of birds, but the crow addressed his assembled 
brethren and said, “ Our other kings have punished only 
those who were guilty of some offence, but if you accept the 
Bakamund as our king the continual sight of his ugly face 
will be a terrible punishment which will affect equally the 
innocent and the guilty.” 

The ashes of the feathers of the Bakamund mixed with the 
ashes of a human skull and beeswax is formed into an oint¬ 
ment which is used by Vedaralas for the cure of sores. 

Owls.— The screeching of an owl near a house is looked 
upon as an ill-omen. If the villager possesses a door key 
he places it beneath the ashes of the Are, hoping that he will 
by that means counteract its ill-effects. The bark of the 
tree taken off whilst the owl is on the tree, but before it 
has screamed thrice, is considered a valuable charm. Its 
value arises most probably from the fact that it is next to 
impossible to cut the bark from the tree without frightening 
the bird away. 
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I add two common Sinhalese bird legends. 

1.— TnB Wood-fecker’s tapping.— Once upon a time 
there was a Kormakd (water-fowl) who sold arecanuts. 
One day he went to his uncle’s at Velikilla in order to obtain 
a supply. He gathered a large number and packed them 
in bags. The Koroicaku then asked some geese to carry his 
bags to the waterside, and there he embarked with them in 
the Kerallai r (wood-pecker) boat. As the boat was over¬ 
loaded it was before long capsized, and both boat and areca- 
nuts lost. When the two birds reached the shore the water- 
fowl abused the wood-pecker for taking his property on such a 
good-for-nothing old boat. “But what,” said the wood¬ 
pecker, “is your loss to mine? there are plenty more 
arecanuts, but where shall I get another boat?” Still the 
wood-pecker is wandering about tapping the trunks of trees 
and trying to find wood to make another boat. The water- 
hen is still walking by the waterside crying “ Kapparakata 
punak, pujcakf" (“a vessel full of arecauuts”). That the 
geese deformed their necks in carrying the heavy bags of 
nuts, any one may see by looking at them. 

• 

2.—A Story of borrowed plumes. —Long long ago the 
Swan-king had a beautiful daughter, and when the time 
arrived for her marriage he invited all the birds to his 
house in order that he might choose a husband for her. 
Now, at this time the Peacock wns a very sombre-looking 
bird, but the Pitta was exceedingly beautiful. The Peacock 
therefore went to his friend the Pitta and told him that he 
was about to solicit the hand of the Swan-king’s daughter, 
and entreated the loan of his beautiful feathers. The Pitta 
consented willingly, but the PeactCk was so vain of his 
plumes, and strutted about in such an absurd fashion before 
the Swan-king’s house, that he was turned out of the 
assembly. The Pitta requested the return of his feathers, 
but the peacock said : “ Everybody knows that this is my 
dress;” and the poor bird, unable to obtain justice, has since 
been wandering about the jangle crying “ Mat kit/am, Mat 
kiyaitij” (“I shall complain—1 shall complain”), and he will 
do so, it is said, until Mayitri-Buddha comes, who will doubt¬ 
less strip the peacock of his dishonestly obtained finery. 
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NOTE, 

The Elu poets, following a Sanskrit model, frequently 
wrote their poems in the form of or messages, 

which they poetically imagined to entrust to some particu¬ 
lar bird to deliver. The following are the best known of 
the Sinhalese Bird sand4&M r 

L Mayura-eant&sa, "the Peacock's message.” Author 
not k no w tu From Gaijgaaripura (G ampo la) to th e torn pi e 
of Vishnu at Devinuw&ra (Domlra). 

2. SctaUhini^andiw, “the Mina's message.” Sr > 
liahuln of Totagamuwa* From Jayawordhanapara (kottfc) 
to Kelamyfl, praying Viblifsana, the presiding deity of 
Kidaniya, to given son to Princess Ulakada, the daughter 
of King Paulk ram a Biihu of Ivottd- 

3. Faravi~wnd&$& t “ th e Pigeon 5 s message. 1 ’ By Sri. RA- 
hula of Totagomnwa. From KAttA to Devundaru, asking 
Vishnu, the presiding deity of Devutidara^o bless the army 
of King Parukrama BAhu a brother, who was then the Gover¬ 
nor of Jaffna, 

4. KMuFsand< ; sa f “ the KoeFa message. 1 ’ By IrngaSkula 
Pari venAdbi put i, a priest of Mill girl gala, asking u blessing 
from VishptJ, deity presiding over the temple at Deroudara, 
ujion the PrinceSapumal, the sou of PanLkr&maBAhu, who was 
then conducting a war at Jailba against Aiyachaktafarti, 
the King of Karn&ta. 

5. Tisara-mndtsa, “ the Swan's message(two.) One 
supposed to have been written by priest Vidagumn of 
llaytgatu Kdrald. author of many other poetical works of 
great merit. The other, whose author is not known, is 
characterised by correctness of versification and great 
elegance of style. 

6. Steul-iandeta, u the Cock’s meg sage," By Alagiya- 
wannu Mohotthliu Message Its god ^arnan, seat from 
iSittivaka to Saparapuro. 

7. Giritifanddta, “ the Parrot’s messaged By the priest 
Dhaminianliuu, Message to Sri liuhula of Totagaiua. 
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SL H the Water-cock's message/* 

By Sam n raj kali. Message to Vishnu from Taijgal]&* 

The poems are all written after the same fashion, and 
commence with a poetic description and eulogy of the bird. 
The following is the In trod net inn to Tutagatmiwa T s Purae^ 
smd&w, to which l append a literal translation i— 

niit; ag agshsj kkS^csJ 

aeoig, cos: a£)<3 H3sS0^ 

JSjSSoS^dl 

O0if>g?crt3 

©ssalggl s^g e&icS}i©*0KSNg3 cf*8iS?t£|g 

e3daor8sts0 ©S50IM v.@ ao 

^^©00 0C3^ 

ssfis 8 ©Se5i3 0s>jsi l @^j^ gg 

oa^eSisf *s:g Si^ssaga' 

eaer^tQsrf @QiaJtrt ©r>0j ?5STo^c 90© 

*£fcy©rjf ®3©e^ cptrsc5®GO 

flfcac) C3/CI3D© gt©@ *8 ^£©U 

u Live long 1 Great and noble pigeon ! Thou,who art like 
unio a conch with coral leaves prod need from the milky 
ocean, in consequence of thy white colour and deep red feet * 
0 my friend! Thou adornest thy friend as early spring 
adorns a tree. When thou wasi slowly moving in the 
sky and on a very gentle breeze, did not the people 
seize thee, taking thee for a fall-blown white lily dropt 
from their hands ? Bid they not approach thee under the 
belief that thou waat a lotus-bud fallen from the celestial 
river ? Having seen thee coming from the pure residence 
of Buddha, did not the people make offerings to thee, taking 
thee fur ihe condensed white rays of Buddha? Did not god¬ 
desses krs.s thee with delight, mistaking thee for a flower 
coming down from Nuduntiyana Garden of India ? Hast 
thou arrived without accident in thy aerial journey ? Noble 
friend, to us thy sight is bliss/* 

I add Mmoready's beautiful translation of the best of the 
R j flh ttl ftflq sui. ndfxaA. viz., Totagamuwa T s $ffoli/i ini-ten ndesa :— 

L 

« Oh ' ninyat thou live long with thy kin, beloved 
fhdalihmiya, thm who wisdom hast 
Like thought# of statesmen: thou who ravishest 
With thy sweet strains of soft auspicious notes!” 
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2 , 

u Golden are these limbs* like pollen golden 
Of Poll-blown flowers: yellow thy fair beak 
A A champac buds: thy comely feathers blue 
As petals of blue-1 otus : wherefore, when, 

Take an image flower-wrought, thou congest 
Through the sky: have not young goddesses 
Placed, thee among their long black locks ? or bees 
In lotus dwelling oft encircled Lhee? 

Have not the wood-nymphs thee their ear-drop made ? 
Hast not met hindrance on thy way, my love V 
Where thy affection rests it never leaves 
That spot’ bur. there it grows: then wherefore seek 
We other joys! Enough thy sight for ns,” 

Blessed btj the sight of thee, in whom abide 
Endearing virtues, like the spotless moon, 

Whose tbining limbs are deUcately/nDHeaf 
As the white water-lily, and whose voice 
Is sweet* street as the wishing gem, that gives 
Both joy and wealth: by sight of thee assured 
We know that we have deeds of merit done,” 
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TTTE PANIKKANS OF 31UCHALAL 


By G, a!. Fowler, Esq., C.C.S. 

(Read 2 3W October, I8b3.^ 

I hate been unable to ascertain when or by whom this 
mode of catching elephants was introduced. There is one 
family, the members of which boast that they are the lineal 
descendants of the first Panikkan, but I fancy the genealogy 
is apocryphal. Whoever he was* the first sailor needed a 
11 heart of oak 5,1, scarcely less than he. 

The equipment of a Panikkan is simple in the extreme, 
and would pat to shame an English sportsman who sets out 
in pursuit of the same game with half a dozen elaborate 
rifles. It consists merely of a rope of raw hide, about 25 
feet bug, with a largo knot at one end and a slip noose at 
the other. Besides these ropes, a number of ordinary ropes 
are carried by the attendants, which are used to tie the 
elephant after he has been noosed. 

The hide rope will stand a great strain, but as might be 
expected, frequently snaps, and sometimes an elephant will 
break a dozen ropes before he is safely tied up. 

The title ££ Panikkan 5 * is properly applied only to those 
men who have succeeded in putting the first noose on tin 
elephant which has been ultimately secured. 

Each party of elephant catchers consists of four or five 
Panikkan s and about twenty assistants and coolies who are 
learning the art, ami who carry spare ropes. When the 
party has succeeded in approaching a herd of elephants 
without disturbing them, the Panikkans go on in advance, 
and when sufficiently close alarm the elephants by shouting, 
and as the herd takes to flight, each singles out an elephant, 
and endeavours to slip the noose over its bind leg as it runs. 
Ah soon as the Panikkan has succeeded in getting the noose 
round its leg, he slips the bight of the rope round a 
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tree, and makes it fast by passing the knot through the 
loop, This is done with marvellous dexterity, and the 
elephant is brought up short with a tremendous .jerk, which 
either snaps the rope, or sends him on to Ids head j the 
assistants then come up, and in a very short time the 
elephant is made fast with a rope round each leg, and another 
round his neck. 

If the first rope breaks, another is handed to the Panikknn, 
and he pursues the elephant until it is noosed, or escapes into 
thick jungle where it is impossible for the Pamkkaus to 
keep up with it. 

Sometimes au elephant is savage, and charges instead of 
taking to flight with the rest of the herd* In this case it is 
not unusual for one man to stop and take off its attention 
from the rest, by inducing it to charge him, while he dodges 
behind trees, and In this way leads it away, while the other 
trappers pursue the herd, IVhen it is at a safe distance he 
easily gives it the slip, and joins his companions. 

The Peiiikkans are a very fine set of men, physically tall, 
well built, and muscular, hut they are very ignorant and 
inconceivably superstitious The forests are, to them, 
peopled with demons of every kind ; every animal, tree, or 
rock has its attendant devil, who is dangerous if provoked. 
This belief is turned to profitable account by certain indivi- 
duals called “ Anndvis," who arc magicians, and who 
undertake for a consideration to propitiate the demons who 
are in charge of elephants. 

Every party that starts for the jungle is accompanied by 
one of these imposters, and in spite of the repeated failure 
of his predictions, their faith in him remains unshaken. 
The Anndvis are of course fertile in excuses, and there is 
generally a saving clause attached to each of their 
predictions, 

Before starting for the jungle, the Annuvi collects from 
the members of his party a cocoannt, a quart of raw rice, 
a large kudd&n or cake of jaggery, half a quad, of rice 
flour, and a white cock. These things are heaped together, 
the Anndvi says prayers over them, and they are then packed 
up for subsequent use when an elephant ahull have been 
caught. Besides these things others are required to 
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propitiate the demons who accompany each elephant. The 
demons are five in number, and are called KA|i, Karnppnn 
KAdAri, Kancha Virapattiran, Narasigka Vayiravan. 

(1 have not been able to find ont any particulars as to 
these demons, and do not know whether they are recognised 
in HindA mythology. Kali is not, as far as lean ascertain, 
identical with the goddess of the same name. The 
PanikkanB are all Muhammadans, os far as they have any 
religion at all.) 

The sacrifice to these demons consists of a cocoanut, 
some sandalwood dust, benzoin, three arecanuts, and three 
betel leaves. These are placed in a heap, and the Annavi 
offers them to the demons, reciting certain prayers or 
charms over them. A circle is then formed with a piece of 
jungle creeper called piraru/atb-kodi, and the Panikkans 
and their men take their stand within the circle. 

The AnnAvi breaks the cocoanut, and the result of the 
expedition is foretold by the position in which the two 
halves rest on the ground. If the nut breaks into two 
equal halves, and rest with their convex sides on the 
ground, a tusker will be caught; if one half has the convex 
side on to ground, and the other the concave, a female will 
be caught; and so on. When these ceremonies are over, 
the party is ready to start, but, in spite of all precautions, 
the expedition may prove a failure through the machinations 
of enemies. 

It seems that formerly the Annavis alone were able to 
work charms and counter-chanus, but now-a-days they say 
that any one-man, woman, or child—can frustrate all the 
efforts of Panikkans and Ann Avis combined. Owing to this, 
a Panikkan will not even punish his child for juvenile offences 
when he is about to start for the jungle. This change is 
easily accounted for. Before elephant-catching was stopimd 
by Government, the Panikkans were so expert that the 
AnnAvi was rarely called on to account for failure, but 
during the years that elapsed before the restriction was 
removed, the Panikkans lost their skill, and during the last 
two or three years the Anuavis have been hard put to it to 
find excuses for their erroneous prognostications. It was 
obviously easy for them to lay the blame on counter-charms. 
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the old device of the baffled wizard, I have no doubt that 
na the Panikkans regain their skill, the A on ivied will 
regain their power. 

Tliere are endless charms employed to bring had luck to 
the Panikkans. Jlost of these are common everywhere among 
the natives, such as tying up a coin in a piece of rag and 
placing it in the roof of the person whom it is desired to 
injure, but it U believed that each of these charms works 
in a different way j the above charm, for instance, does not 
prevent the Pamkkan from seeing elephants, hut from 
catching them. But if one watches the path by which the 
F&nikk&u goes to the jungle, and then carefully effaces his 
foot-prints with a piece of pirandaik-koil^ the unfortunate 
Partikkan will winder about the jungle without ever seeing 
an elephant at all- Another more elaborate and par* Icnlnrly 
spiteful charm U to invoke the aid of the aforesaid five devila, 
Kali, Karuppan, &o., An offering is made to them of seven 
areeauuts, seven betel leaves, camphor, benzoin, roasted paddy, 
aud unleavened bread made of grass seeds. The inevitable 
cock, (in this case a black one,) is sacrificed, and 
mantirams or charms are said over it near the path by 
which the party went to the jungle. This charm does not 
prevent the capture of an elephant, but after it is caught 
it will inevitably die of a peculiar disease, bleeditig at the 
mouth and trunk. 

In order to avoid these hostile char me, the Panikknns 
are careful to keep secret the time when they Intend to start, 
and when they do start they set out in the opposite direction 
to that which they intend really to follow. I have known an 
instance where the Pariikkans packed ail their ropes, <kc,, into 
bags and set out with tnvalams of bullocks* pretending that 
they were carrying paddy; in this case they got safely into 
the jungle,And captured two elephants in a very short time, 
—no doubt the knowledge that no one bad attempted to 
interfere with them had much to do with their success ; but 
any lingering doubts they may have had on the subject of 
magic must have been for ever dispelled. 

After an elephant has been captured, further ceremonies 
are necessary. The white cock, provided at starting, now 
m£cta his fate, and goes into Lhe chatty with the rest. But 
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if the ottconnut proves rotten, or if the jaggery b had, the 
elephant that has been caught will become blind. 

It is a very common thing for newly-caught elephants to 
become blind, owing to wniitofaLeep, and the no accustomed 
gtnre of the sun ; so the Annavi in whose charge thecocunnut 
and other tilings are. has here a grand opportuoity of 
establish tug his reputation os a prophet. 

The Atmdvib share of the proceeds is, as a rule! 12£ per 
cent, of the value of the elephant, besides Rs- 10 as fee for 
his charms ami ceremonies. Twenty per cent, is given to the 
Panikkan who first noosed the elephant, and the balance is 
divided equally among the re^t of the party, the Anudvi 
getting his share in addition to the l'l\ percent, already 
received. Thus, if the elephant is sold for Rs. 300, the 
Anmlvi’s total share wn.ll amount to Rs. 5 ■, supposing 
twenty tueu form the party/ 


* Further interesting psrtirulannf these K!ephanl-catchers appear ’ m 
sn Etccniiiit cEiEptnimiciUti llnwigli Mr. ti.. f 1 . Sindvna Sup^nftndcut, 
Indian Gnv urn Client Klicd'Uh*, to the ,J Pioneer" on September 15th, 
leal, and copiiHl into the CejfhfH Obterttr.” Hem* £rfj/. 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT SINHALESE INSCRIPTIONS * 


By Oil E. Muller. 


1 ,---Inscription of Areata waewa. 

(Report on Ancient Inscription* in Ceylon (XXV., 1881, 
No, 3) and Tnd. Ant . Vol. VIIL, p, 223). 
da&anateawaTUt* :—“the IQt'h/ 1 The termination 
jzanne etanda for Skt. guna. Cf. itausanne {Wadnrag'e 
inscription at Poloonarowa, An& Inscr. No, 11A 4 j; 
pasabswanne (Mahkkalattaewa No. 110); later, 7ta$ni ; in 
modern Sinhalese, menL Comp. Childers’ Notes, II., 4, 

M aend indi n ne .-—old Alajhwdin i (Habarane No. 07, 
10) = “ March — April; 1 * later maendinigwe (Parakrama- 
baku's inscription at Polonnarnwa, No. 13", 37); and 
present nvitJidtim. 

Bagai a tv acts for Abkagctxamd. The first a is 
dropped as in &mom and several other instances, The 
modern Tamil name derived from this is Bassavakuhim. 

Mam at .'—most probably from Mak&mll. i, Cf the great 
tank,” with change of i to a. At present there is a pines 
called M&vil in the Eastern Province, 
kar wanukot .- — the last part = kritvd; whilst kamxmtf 
stands for karuimnu t an acc. pi, o{Marim — kdroJta. Comp, 
Ambasthala (I2f) A 47, TVandarupa (153) 11, 


* ^8- of these Nottt, Dr. Mullerii transliteration differs from 

tJst ipitm adopted hy the Ceylon Government (Minute, November 
16th, 1869) and followed ufttslly in the C- A, S. Journals, in that he 
employ i the circumfle* mg Lead of the arme accent on loog vowels, u & 


*,ha t a 

for 

f. 

?! 

c 

for 

cA 

, a 

f 

fbr 


<ss 


for 

j, 

* 


Uwing, however, In the wont .if the nofesmiry ly|«, ihe PtHjt accent 
is here rctumd, i-r is md fur tr, am] y for m. 
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&at : —genera] Formative (originally gen.) of the plural- 
Comp. Jouriir L\ A, 8, 1870, p. 29, 
tv add ley in;— composed from wadafa, past participle of 
■xaddranawd =* atadhurt'tt f and hzyin = hetund. 

kanae :—map be derived either from skhanna t li embank¬ 
ment^ (as in Habaraue,, 2), or more probably stands for kona t 
“corner. 11 

ptthanak :—for pd&hdna a Hfcooa. 1 ' This is one of the 
first ina tan ties of the so-called indefinite declension in ah. 

h inmd :—gerund of the causative of humawd^ modem 
inntmd.—j sad. 

mas = mtistfCt; modern mdht. 

masrd „■ —gerund from maramwd* Comp, nae&gd nod 
taengu, in the inscription of Amboathala. The termination 
of this form seems to have been * and n, but sometimes 
also d, as it is at present—e. g. paid and tabu (Amb, A 57.) 
The change of a to as in vuuru nud ntungu makes it 
probable that originally there was im t or y in the termina¬ 
tion, 

kenekun ■—Comp. Childers 1 Notes II., 12. 
raekae: ^infinitive of rakinatvd; and gen<M of genaizfr. 
These infinitives were very common in the 10th and 11th 
centuries, as cau be seen in the inscription at Aiubasthala 
(No, 121), 

paettou :—the same form as maeru t with u shortened. 
About the meaning, I am not quite certain. 

laddd = Skfc, lubdhsd. Forma of this verb are very 
frequent in inscriptions,e,g, hdi — labdha (Melnik. 110, B)j 

latdt= aladdhi (Mabik. D); ladu (Galpota, 148, A 3); hdin 
(Galpotn, A 7); and taddan (Wewelkactiya, 122, 24; Kon- 
gollaewa, 112 t.) 

atln '•—most probably from hash or ant a ; but the form 
is difficult to explain. The termination belongs to the 
ablative. Comp. Miuneri (123) A 47. 

hanak:-n measure; perhaps = sumrna. The word 
occurs in Pstrukramabiihu a inscription (137) 21 and 31 in 
the farm hanekAi and hanhi, in connection with kamatayedi^ 
hut I believe this is rather a derivative of Skt yana "pace/ 1 
FiUi samham. and modem Si&balese hamhi. 
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tna dae b iya ;—? 

ha.t a is are (B 5) ;—rea.il karamami i ami comp. above 
karxaltU, 

kaiifiTpa; ~ Piili Jtasut/a or hzbdva “ hiii . 1 
kcmul} — kaitvarta ) Pali Aggaifa, Mug ad lu frecafa, (Can- 
niugliatn, Corpus £n&criptiemtm f p. 42.) The cerebral / seems 
to be the original* 

2.—Rasaffa*h LvSCEIFTION at Mim^TAL^ (115). 
weherin :—obi. sing. The terminations of the instru¬ 
mental in in or gen are also used fur the ablative in inscrip¬ 
tions of the 10th or 11th centuries : comp* Joum* C. A, 8. 
1871), p. 10* In the oldest inscriptions tlie ablative la 
formed by the affix da = Shi* fas e. g., patfana gatida 
(Ti^sum ah drama, 07, S,) 

dunuma ii d Ia n :—stands most probably for tvnmandalaj 
Pali tlmandala^ i. e. “the robe of the Buddhist priest which 
covers three eirelea* 51 Here as well as at Muh&kit.laUaewa 
(110% it simply means “priest.” The form is the ace. pL 
gan nd comp* Arab. A 48, B 42. This, as well as 
JKorfnOj is a peculiar form of the infinitive, only used In a 
certain context of words ; the common form is ge/tae. 
Host probably the modern infinitives, lake As rame t are 
derived from these forms. 
vi aha war ; = mahapdra* 

iradnu;— a verho t&adtvamd) “ to enter.” Comp. Arab. 
B 55; Mahak. B ; Journ. U. A. S. 1870, p. 32* 

man gd two. pa dim a ;—The second part of these two 
words is derived from */dhdu; the first part of the first 
One = margd “road/ 11 and of the second = pada “ foot. 11 ; 
this word is generally found under the form plga e. g* f p r ga- 
ffiya *=*padagata } (Malifik, C j Amb* B 53*) Fc in. nu at 
probably contracted from pig<h similarly aa in Tvetanajm' 
u to dry* 1 ' older if iyatawmi. This explanation seems tome 
more natural Lima to recur to the firm peda iu pedenpeda 
(K ftVy* HI., 4), which looks like a forgery of the Pandits. 
The word is to be found besides at Inginimitiya (113) B 24; 
Kongollaewa (] 12) A 10- 

?ectdata lan palmyra;” composed from tvada “high , 11 
and lal = i tula* 
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pufapan :— s< eocoanut” (N:im. 130,) At Miner! (123) 
A 40, we find puhtp h?L The word is probably derived from ’ 
phata by the statue suiHx p which we have iu xatup^ garden” 
=. ?t-atu (Kavy. X,, 99), Pali urdmamtthu in Mahavagg* 
III., 5, 3, and iu ftatup t£ wages (Xtnn. 209; Gntt- 1Tb; 
Kiivy* XIIL, (34), spelt naetiqri at Amb, A 47, If m t the 
dental l is the original, 

m i & cl }i * — pi. of matlhuka } spelt rruivaii. Anil). A 50, 
The older form madhvka occurs (Kong. D 4), 

sut ibalda ;— ;i ferns” : comp, sfnidda and bolidd i» 
(Nam. 127 ; Glossary Dhammapada, 54.) 

kapanu .-—infinitive of kapanttnta : comp. Jo urn. O.A.S. 

1879, p. 2L The Amb. inscription lias hacphjoe in the same 
context, 

Aaspu :^gerund from the same root. See above mveru. 
kaMtatn: = karmmthiina. 

gc?ia4 :—in fin itive from gcftttr&6. (Journ, C, A, S. 1^9, 
p. 39.) 
dat :— f 

p a is u : — parcat®, 

sangmaslla nom, from the them a smpmdl = san* 
ghazalukd “ the ground (lit, sand) of the priesthood,” or 
simply u the priesthood ” Comp. Amb. A 39, 13 21. 

adahkalam r—“ | kahmda.” Kalam is the Tamil and 
Malayalim form of the Sinhalese kafonda, which we find at 
Mineri (123), A 48, Comp. Gunderfa Mnlayalim Diction¬ 
ary, 

aft i - = asti. 

h’rtfac In fin, from 4 faTth i comp, %ri {Amb. A 12). 
ay at; —«taxes” (Amb A 52; Dambulln, 143, 7), most 

probably = sattca* 

ganmin *—participle from gendwfa The termination 
min is the old mdna of the A'tnianepada. 
sit iya ; - part, from 

waddlamhayit—l^ pers. pi. of the past tense of xadv- 
ran&m* “ to declare," The terminating i is id, and the y 
is inserted; so that the real form is i mdalamha, which 
stands probably for midahimaka with an a added to the 
Skt. terEnination wwa, and change of j to k. Similar forms 
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are dinamaha (Tiss. 67, 18); dunamaha (W. P-» D. 14); 

* danamhayi (Gp. B 21.) 

droghya sidhi is a tatsaraa. 

3.— Inscription at Wandaru'pa wihAra (No. 153.) 
pttcmini :— comp, pacmunu in inscription at the Rnwan- 
waeli Ddgaba (145) B_25 ; pamini (Gp. B 15.) This is 
derived from pa + dp t Bah p&punuti , with change of p 
to m ; like Jaina Prukrit mandma for mandpa, The ac shows 
that the forms with i, pamini and paemini y are the original 
ones; although pamunu agrees better with the Pali form. 
We find two other forms of the same word besides, where the n 
of the derivation is changed to viz., paemili (Mavil. 20, A 4) 
and pamili (Dambulla, 1). These forms would be difficult 
to explain by themselves; but the context shows that they 
must be identical with those above named. For the change 
of n to /, comp, pirihctd , pirihehma a verbo pirihenattd 
(Ndra. 62 ; Pardkramabahu’s inscription 137, 20, 25.) 
dervana : —“ The 2nd,” modern dcrccni (Childers I., 4). 
pa tan : = prasthdna, “since.” 

sisdrd: —gerund of sisaranattu = sancarati. Comp. 
Gp. C. 2, Rnan. D. 23. 

Samanola older form for Samancla = Samanakuta 
“ Adam’s Peak” (Malidv. 68, 6). 

digantar ay chi : —from dif and antara, with change 
of f to g . 

satra comp. Dambulla, 21 ; Ruan. D. 14; generally 
translated “ resthouses.” At Gp. B 22, we have ddnasatra , 
of which a synonym is kudaddnasdla (Inginimitiya, A 22); 
another form is saetraya ('Thdpdrdrua VIII.), and the Tamil 
equivalent cattiram. About the origin of the word I am 
doubtful; but I believe it has nothing to do with Skt. chattra f 
“canopy,” of which the genuine Simhalese form sat occurs 
at Ambasthala, A 3; Ellawaewa Pansala, A. 12. 

nantvd only used with salra y and once with dewdlayak 
(Gp. B 20). As it only occurs iu inscriptions of Ni 9 <jagka 
Mnlla we are justified in considering it as a corrupted tat- 
gama— similar to rusted for rucitcd (Amb. A. 6)—which 
replaced the old laengu iu the inscriptions of the 10th and 
11th centuries. At Amb. B23 we find a form nangd. which 
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seems to be only a clerical error for naengu, (line 24,25;) but 
may be also an intermediate state between this and namna 
of Ni<;<jagka Mai la’s inscriptions. 

rcalan :—“bracelet,” Skt. rcalaya (Ndm. 169; Gp. A 19, 
B 22); more modern mael (Kavy. XLL, 81). The cerebral 
/ cannot be accounted for. 
nadall :—? 

naengi: —comp, naiind. This form, as well as naengu , 
occurs at Ambasthala (Journ. C. A. S. 1880, p. 11), and 
seems to be a genuine form ; whereas laengu — Pdli lan - 
gketca , and nantca, are tatsamas. 

dukpatun acc. pi. = duhhhaprdpta. 

sum a pat : «= sukJiaprdpta . 

nakd : = nikdga (Amb. A 20 ; P. P. 13.) 

samanga ; *= samdgra. 

da : =■ dhdtu. 

kaemaeta : *=* kdma + asti. The < of the last syllable 
has influenced not only the preceding a, but also the first 
one: comp, kaernae starcunta (Dambulla, 16; Suhasa Malla’s 
inscription, 156, B. 31.) 

baegae : baegin at line 7 ; the locative used for the 

instrumental. 

kiyae :—see above Kassapa’s inscription, C 3. 
ganit : —comp. Ni^agka Malla’s inscription at Polon- 
naruwa 23 ; Gp. A 17. It is the 3rd pers. pi. of genand; a 
similar form is kaend'tti (P. P. 32.) 

kaeraem u :—past part, of karatranarva . 
me he dayi : = medayi (Ruwau. D 10; S. M., B. 16; Gp. A. 
21). This form seems to be the original one, and the other 
a contraction; but I am not sure about the etymology of 
the word. 

piyumak : = padma, Pdli paduma. 
saepat: ==» sampatti. Comp. Gp. C 11. A corrupted 
tatsama of the same derivation is the modern sanipa 
“ healthy.” 

dena : *=■ dotted, corrupted tatsama derivation from 
denoted ; just like ennd from enared (Amb. A 58). 
utte :— ? 

sakak : “six,” older form ca/ca (Hab.4). This seems to 
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„kfi=akaha, as i» ehowo by the 


A 25). 

i — Sittlfa win ara (16.) 



on aelu (Gp. A 20); and aela (NAm. 91, S. t>. -~) 
akala (Hab. 7): = akrita. 
kanai— “embankment,” — Skt. Manna, 
rcaua another form of nxaoi = tdpi “ tank, which 
leads immediately to the contracted form mU. There seems 
to be a contrast between the aleya ream, u the channel tank, 
and the kana mya, “ the embankment tank f but it is diffi¬ 
cult to say where the difference lies. 

mudarcaliyata :—most probably from muc. Comp.mnfi- 

nanu (Tins. 5). 

jinapalisatari comp. Journ. C. A. S. 1879 p. 12. 
^i n j —3 r d pers. past tense from denarrd. Comp. 
dMi (Hab. 9), kiniyihi (Tiss. 5.) The hi is the termina¬ 
tion of the Skt. 9 aorist which was dropped later on. 
Comp. Journ. C. A. S. 1879, p. 7. 


5. Toxigala (1.) 


acayirika and acanagaraka :—The second part of 
these words requires no explanation ; the first I consider as an 
equivalent of Skt. aecka “clear,” “open” as we find it in 
acchagalaka (Mahdw. I., 127) the opposite of rahagalaka . 
The signification of these words would be “ the open, 
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unfortified mountain,” and ‘‘the open town. The opposite 
of acanagara is tamrlkdjanagara, “ the fortified town,” 
Skt. sthavara. I give this explanation, with all reserve, as 
a mere hypothesis. 

6.—GajabAhu’s Inscription at the Rcwanwabli 
Dagoba, AnurAduapcra (5.) 

manumaraka: = Skt. manorama> is the common expres¬ 
sion for “grandson” in ancient inscriptions; modern Sinhalese 
munubura. 

araba Skt. drabhya “ beginning fronl,” that is to say, 
« others are following.” I prefer this explanation to that of 
some commentaries, which identifies araba with drama 
“garden,” ancient Sinhalese arub (Amb. A 18, 40.) 

karaya and rakarciya These are the ordinary forms 
of the gerund in old inscriptions. Later on the final a is 
dropped and we find nimarcay (Amb. A 10,) karay ( ib . A 5). 
Still later the y is dropped also and the a lengthened 
instead, which gives ns the modern forms. 

bajika stands for bajikahi or bijakaJu in Meghavanna’s 
inscriptions at Mihintal6 (20), and Katmalagala (6). Per¬ 
haps both readings are incorrect, and we should read bojikahi , 
as we have bojtya in the inscription of Habarane (5, 0). 

patisarcana/: most probably for Pali paiissana, 
“faith.” 

tiri Skt. sthira. 

pap at aka :—most probably = T&lipapatanam; but the 
reading is not quite sure. 

pat isatara more likely *= pratlsanskara , as we find 
change of k to t also in anit for anik = anyaka. In this 
case the translation should be, “having restored the decayed 
buildings.” 

dine: —is most probably the same as dini at Situlpa- 
wihura. 

bikusagaha ataya This is the old form of the dative 
composed from the genitive in ha or sa = sya + ataya = 
Skt. arthuya. 

pacen i : = pratyaya, later on pasa in the inscr. of Lag 
Wijaya Sigha (157). For the termination, comp. PAli 
apassenam for a pas say a. 

paribujanak : = paribhojana. 


D 
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7. Ax-Ctgal wihatia (52.) 
an-ya : = bhl&sftuvapi- 

$ay a is awlya : = ^^ 

i a la t a r a w i Ac t a li i : = t fcalrfra, the 

goldsmith’s fieldi, 1 ' M 

u t i ft? <t ro i y Q :—mo s t probably the modem ala "tile, 

“brick” <= isfitik&m 

wik i raka ketahi This occurs again at Hatmalagala, 
but the fiignificjption is not quite clear. 

S. KaikAwala wihAfea (13.) 
jitai= Skt. duAitti “daughter,” Bengali jtii (Beamea 
Comp- Grammar L, K>2.) This is the oldest form of the 
word we have in Sinhalese; later on we find da (Gp. B 3 ; 
SadalihiuiTa, 3t>) and tinman>ytin (Wewelk.34; Kavy.X, ^4.) 
In this latter form the termination n/yi is honorific as in 
matnyan “ mother ” Another form dbjam occurs (Gp. B 
Zi ; £5&ni. 154.) 

ame 11 * _ a common word for ** minister” — Skt. amdtya. 
fl. MA1LAGA5TETA (120,) 

kutita ■ ™ kfhatriya. Comp. I In wan, D 15; Da mb ul la *K 
Another form is ksl (Gp. A Id.) 
paemili :—See above VTandarfipa wibdra. 
parepvren (Ell. F.j Amb. Al, parapureAi (P. P. 
P. i);—This form is always used in the beginning of inscrip¬ 
tions for Pali yarn mpard “in succession” (lluh&ir. I., 2 H); but 
later on mthe test wa lino thetataama form paramparaysn, 
e.g.P. P. P. 62, 

bat “descended from.” Part- of 4 bhran$ y modern 
balnnama. 

purumumanat \—dat. pL of puruwutv a = purumaha 
(Journ, C. A, S. 1879 T p. 2.) 

p ploy on : = prithvt -; also written pol&ta (Gp, A 14, 
B. P. A 7, etc.) 

Aim i : = sramb 

up an : *** utpanna. Another form of this word is uptteni 
(Amb. B 21 1 S. B. 11. 2) and vpdni (Amb. B 0.) 

niyati (Attunayala, 15 ; H&m. 52):—I believe this form to 
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be an abbreviation of niyana *=>jiidna, from which also naena 
and nuitana are derived. 

kara nd (Amb. A 21, B4) :—always used in connection 
with narcam = navakarma “ repair.” The original meaning 
of the word is u box” or “ basket ;** bat here it means most 
probably “the inner room of the temple where the ordination 
of the priests was held,” and in the Ambasthala inscription 
has adopted the signification of “ treasury” or “ revenue.” 
utum/di :—loc. of utu = ritu. 

mahana m : mahanakarma , later mahanunam (Gp. 
A 23) “ordiuationof a priest;” makana •=» framana, fem. 
me ken i (Mahiik. A.) 

u/canisi :—most probably an old aorist from upani$ri 
u to establish.” Comp, nisi from the same root, Pali nisslta 
(Amb. A 7, 24, 41.) 

icanasta tnd :—corrupted tatsama for vyavastkd. 
kaerac :—infinitive used asgeruud. Comp, the identical 
passage ryavasthdkota (Dambulla 10.) 
radakar a :—“ royal taxes.” 
bili :—“ offerings” ( Sam. 270) -=> Skt. ball, 
bun :«■» hhagna? but the meaning is not clear. Comp. 
sunbun on the slab at Eaelani. 

naenyan comp. Malihk. C, and Goldschmidt’s re¬ 
marks on the passage. 

samdarunan (Kong. C 9;W.P. D 5; Wewelk. 46; 
Minn. A 48):—always used in the same context rada kol 
samdaru/can. At Mahak. C we find instead of this rad kol 
kaemlyan , where kacmlya “ karvuka . I have no doubt that 
samadarurca is the same as kaemiya , and that we have to 
translate “ the officers of the royal family;” but I am not 
sure about the etymology of the word *=> samadhdraka? 

bisamnat:—blsam 1 take as plural of bison “queen,” 
with m instead of n, the ordinary sign of the plural. For 
the meaning of waf, comp. Jouru. C. A. S. 1879, p. 28. 

10. Ixgiximitiya (113.) 

satcanaga p uridase :—purldase is the. same as 
puradasa (\V. PA 4) “ the bright half.” As to satcanaga, 
I am doubtful whether it means “the sixth” and is a 
formation analogous to dctcana, “second,” tunreana, “ thirej,” 
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or whether It is derived from as Dr + Burgess sug¬ 

gested to me, See Id< Ant. Yi, t br ; IX Hf 2*1, 
mtthdpanan (Hawao. D 12 ; Gp. B 4): = nmMprajlte, 
“the great sage," 

p ardpar a rss tt another form of parapureft (see 
above)* 

d anak ada sal a - —most p r obably t b e sam e as da nasalti 
in the inscription at Mediyawa ( Report XL, p. 6 + ) 

Tadol (Wewelk, 17): — rajakula “ headman.” 
dsnamo i—«we give” (Mahik. A ; Wewelk. 8j Jonro. 
C. A. S, 1^79, p. 2fi.) 

Einffinipiti t-hteTlngm (S. S. I., 22) “the clearing 
DUt. n This seetns to be the older name of the present village 
iDginimitiya. 

atsd ni ;—thesame ns atldni (Mahsik, B; Kong. G 13 ; 
W, F. li 11) and always in connection with pasrakaer = 
parik&ra* The a is most probably a blander of the mason ; 
butartdni also is difficult to explain. Goldschmidt derived 
it from aiman, which, however, gives regularly tuna in Sin¬ 
halese* 

ttjpan “market” (Gp* A 20) = dpana* 
melatt ina generally mddt (Arab- B 53 ; Mahak. C ; 
Mayib A 33; K* M* A 14) “assembly”? 

atanln nepan nd v —“ dependent upon themselves;” 
for Pali attend nipphannd. Atanm is a regular instrumental 
of an a stem. 

pandur : **= pannaMra,. 
naan a;— J nag “to destroy," 

11. Dambctlla (143.) 

apiriyat i = eparyanta “endless" (Attanaydla 1); at 
Devanagala we have apiriiuaL 
ihut : «= ati&ranta, 

yunamulitL at u nn t:—mttfm instrumental of mulct ; 
utweat = nfiriArfc “ exceeding." 

D a m b a d i w u h i :—locai i ve. 
an - — anya ; modern form amt = anyaka. 
pjtmite. :—see above panmini (Wand.) 
p ra fay a i—tatsauia. The cerebral / is a mistake for the 
dental. 
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k at ae * =* Aritud, edder hot (Mahak, B ; A mb. A 23.) 
parampardye n■ — idendcal with parapurcn ; the 
second is tliccotTfCt (Sinhalese form, the first & tataame. 
ft O'jniu 1iC multitude,” 

gaembata :—modern jatmbvra = gajnbMra, 

ted a: = tq<is “glory.” 

it ha l- ™ nlqeala. 

dan: = dufflL 

sirin instrumental of fri. 

Uddgah^ 1 the mountain of the dawn," is generally 
written with cerebral d : e.g. (A mb. A 34), 

with the dentul also at I\ P- I 1 - 12; tip, A 12. 

m and am ^ mbrdhan (P. F, P, A 12 j Amb. A 25, 50). 
The nasal is inserted ns we hod it often in Sinhalese. 
p at : = prapta* 
ri mil = rout, 

maduiu : = mandata ci like. 3 

sa tur enemy,” pi* of $atm (Qp* A 13, B 21.) 

anduru i = andkak&ra, “darkness ” JUIdive andiri 

(Gray 15.) 

durtild: = durikfito&t modera Sighaleae duratu. The 
change of t to l is the same as in kata = krita ; but duruid is 
always written with dental £. Another derivation given by 
the commentaries, is From lanatc ci, the eame verb which, 
according to the Sinhalese Pandits, forms the second part of 
Sikald u Ceylon;" but as this verb does not ooour anywhere 
in inscriptions, I prefer the derivation given above. 

$a$t; = chattra* 

karamumara “ Royal revenue ” P£li kara. 
h acrat -. (Rank* D 2 ; Gp. A 10,) Aaatiyae (Amb. A 25, 
58) a verbo karinaicd , 

dime 1 1 - jinei (Amb* A 45) “ gifts of land” 

i X > l42 -> 
saraA : = rakn-ara by metathesis. 

paititina i —? , 

matumanen—' “future” (Ruwan. D 32): main = maitaka v 

jwna from wemmd* . ., ■ 

wadii <?e nor .—'‘having increased ” Wada from 4 Frwi*; 

venae from vannama* The two forms 9 ena* and garnd are 
used alternately already in the inscription at Ambasthala 
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(A 28. B 42 ; Gp. A 17.) At Amb. A 32 we have geime 
spelt with a cerebral a ; the form with the dental occurs 
besides at Wewelk. 30. 

maenaewaeyi : = inandpamasti (S. M. B. 25; Ruwan. 

D 7; L.V.K.C.) _ 

sita “having thought,” J cint, modern gerund with 
the termination a. 

mandara: —a measure (Gp. A 17.) 

adyta “six.” See above sakak (Wandar. 14.) 

kaeti ay a :—“the Royal half.” 

katu “ thorn” *■ kantaha (Amb. B 46.) 

kanu: — Pdli khdnu, Skt. sthdnu. 

b a .:—from bakinarcd. Comp. Kiivy. XI, 21. 

keyin'. *= hetund. 

haemae: = sarca with suffix ma, contracted from 
saeruma. 

dasakam: — ddsakarma, “compulsory labour.” 

kalavunta dat. pi. of kritarcdn. 

dena : = jana. 

hira : ™ surya , modern ira. 

pamunu : ■= pramdna. 

weyan :—pi. of teeyd *=* upacika , “ white ant.” 
miyan pi. of mi = mus/uka, “ rat.” 
sopadraica :—tatsama, “ exposed.” 
talpata*s: ■= tdlapattra , “palmyra leaf." 
liyd :— J hkk gerund, modern liyatiarca. 
diye: —loc. of diya = udaka “water.” This word 
disappeared from the language shortly after the time of 
this inscription and was replaced by rvatura (so already in 
Gp. and Thtip.) 

haendi :—“surface.” Comp. kaenda — dchddana (K. J. 
51; Amb. A 10), haendae (P. P. 3L.) 
hiri :—“a line” (Mm. 280; Kavy. IL, 28.) 
partatna : —from pajvatinamd, “ to continue.” 
tambapatae :—tumrapatra , “copperplate.” 
kasun: = $dsana. 

liyamd :—gerund of the causative of liyanand. 

parent : =» pravritti (Mm. 60.) 

ydlah (L.V. K. B ; Euwan. D 31) and yacla{ P. P. 50):— 
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the etymology of the word is obscure. 
paedakunu : «■ pradakshina. 
bald:—“ having seen,” from balanana = azalok. 
gainiya: = grihini. 
anaengi : = anargha, “ priceless.*’ 
kumukda “what;” kim with the termination of the 
indefinite ak . From this is derived the modern mokada by 
apocope of the first syllable. 
kiyana from hath . 
icalz — p ana, “wilderness.” 
seme hi '“in peace,” loc. of kshama . 
tabd gerund of tab — sthdp. See above tabiya at 
Situlpa-wihdra. 
dmanda :—? 

denar ak “twice,” dca + tdra. 

ttaedae : —“having struck.” This word occurs in the 
form naedae with dental d (Amb. A 49; P. P. 29.) 
end z —gerund of the causative of cnana. 
eland (Gp. B. 9):—a verbo elamanand. 
genna “ having taken,” gerund from genand. 
rcaeda hindae j— comp. naedaehun (L. V. K. A.), ttae~ 
daesitae (G p. A 14.) Waedae is the gerund of nadanand, 
which is joined to another verb when a king or person of 
great importance is the subject. 
purd: —“ having filled” (Gp. B 6 ; P. P. 1.) 
sinuranga z «= caturanga , “four-fold." 
naenaetae z—ftoiD panaUnana* Comp. P. P.50. 
teicald z tripifaka. Comp, an Id — pitaka (Amb. A 

12 .) * _ 

it iy ad am :—“ expenditure” J ydc. Comp, yadmand. 

12. SiiiASA Malla’s Inscription at Polonnaruwa (156.) 
mirudu: — ziruddha , “strong,” Comp. Gp. B 14. 
saknala : = cakrandla. 

badnan :—“brother,” composed from bae *=bhrdtd, and 
nan the honorific termination, as in rdjdnan , piydnan f etc. 
This word means “the elder brother,” opposite to matanunan, 
the “younger brother.” Another derivation is from bhdgi - 
ntya, “ nephew,” but the sense is evidently in favour of the 
first. 
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pasui =■ pa$c6t. 

k ipa most probably=P&li Mra'with hardeningof v t op. 

giliz = bat generally ^<7an (Amb. A 11; P. P. 32.) 
sanda: = candra “moon.” 
urfa :—for udaya tatsama. 

lat : = labdha , generally ladi or y« (Gp. A 3 ; Amb. 

B 37.) 

andurunae :—loc. of anduruna , “ darkness.” 

(Mahdk. B):—the same as tabd. 
dbondrcan comp, bondman (W. P. B 11.) 
sand ai = Astana. 

ycdi:—J yuj, gerand ; other forms of the same are yeda 
(P. P. 25), yedu (P. P. 51), yodd (P. P. 24; Gp. C 7), 
yodi (P. P. 16 ;) infin. ycdenamd (P. P. 20). 

budalndwan stands for mudalndman , derived from 
the Tamil mudal, “ money.” 

rajahu :—nom. sing., with the termination ku, as in 
maharajku (Amb. A 3) or maharadhu (E. P). Comp. S. 
S. 26 . 

niyamawd : = nvjamaha , ‘‘steersman.” 

7 i aeicak :—“ ship,” probably corrupted tatsama. 
panatneyae :—see above. 

. hobaneyae :—a verbo hobanama or sobbanand, J qubh. 
The three forms hobanayae, panatnayae , and nanneyae re¬ 
semble the Puli optative, bat are the only forms of this 
kind 1 have met in Sinhalese. 
an as a k : = djfldcakra. 
manneyae :—from menamd. 
mul: —pi. of mula. 

miyalak 4 “dry land” (Nam. 271; Kdvy. XIII., 42) 

Comp, melanoma , “ to dry.” 

tenaeyae :—most probably a mistake for taenaegae = 
sthanamastif but the change of ae to e may be geuuine ; 
just as ket (Gp. A 16) for older kaet «= kshatriya. 
mala n urn a n .—See above bdenan. 
yam a causative of yanaitd. 

it add a nut :—nadd is the same as naedae above ia the 
Damballa inscription, and amut =? dgata. 
losasun : = loka^dsana, 

raAuwAa:—the same form as naddlamha (K. M. C. 10.) 
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baenae gerund of baninared. Comp. Amb. ll 2. 
naesi : = east “living.” Comp. P. P. 40, Gntt. 00. 
peraharin: —instrumental from parihdra, older paerae- 
haer (Mahak.) Here also we find the secondary change of 
ae to e. 

dekata dative of deka y “ both.” 
p oho sat: — pra^asta (P. P. 23) ; later on it was con¬ 
tracted into pb (Kdvy. X., 80.) 
raknu :—participle of rakinarcd. (Amb. B 37.) 
pat a gerund oi patanand = pra + arth. 

sddhd: —“having overthrown” (Gp. B 15.; P. P. 22.) 
punsanda : = purna eandra. 

naenqae : = “ having risen,” infinitive instead of gerund. 
Comp, above, naengi. 

puna “ shining,” derived from pan = pahan , “ lamp.’ 
mohothi :—loc. of muhurta. 

muhurdu: — samudra contracted into mundu{G\*. B 14.) 
pdsae :—“ back” = prishta . 

manga petae: —“ finding their way.” About the ety- 

mologv of petae I am doubtful. * 

Tri-Sinhala the three parts of Ceylon,” Maytf, Pihiu, 

and Rohan a. 

ratpatd “ a red girdle.” Comp, patabandinand, “ to 
confer a title or office by lying on the forehead a flat piece of 
gold engraved with the name, title, &.c. 

si fined’: —gerund of d See ft bove sdd. 

meteaeni: —“such”; icaeni *= guna. 

darmcan : —pi. of ddraka. 

manunta :—dat. pi. of marvu, “mother. 

roaedi :*=» vriddhi , “increase.” 

mandreedayi:—^ Comp. P. P- P- 30. 

maeniyanta : —another form'-for “mother, with the 

honorific suffix niyan. 

gamreara This is the older form of the plural instead 
of the modern real. We find it besides in the inscription 
of Amb. perelmar (A 38), ddwar (A 44), gamanmar (B 24), 
and in Ndmnwaliyd surarcara, ukuUurara. As to the 
explanation of these forms compare the Introduction to my 
“Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” p.*0. 
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siyalu : «=* sakala. ... 

sampattiyata tatsama. The Sinhalese is saepat. 

kalawun : —See above. 

kiriina (S. S. 10; P. P. 13, 31, 37):-A verbal noun 
moat probably contracted from kirikarma, joat aa senitn, 

sitim. Sue. (Journ. 0. A. S. 1879, p. 24.) 
paridden (Gp. B8;P.P. 0, 16):—instrumental of 

paridi =■ Skt. paridhi, “ according to.” 

naddla seyekae modern itaddlascka . The origin 
of this honorific form ia not quite clear, aa we cannot trace 
it back beyond the time of this i nscript ion. 
ki :—gerund from kiyanatcd , J kath. 
deya ; =* dravya. 

maekund from J mraksh, modern rca/tanatca, “to 
crush.” 

kaicudu : —“ crow” => kaputa (Nam. 142.) 

13.—Ruwanwabli Dagoba, AnurAdhapura (145). 


sesat : = qeelachattra. 

gos : = gated. 

sor akam : = corakarma. 

viam See Rhys David’s Coiua and Measures of Ceylon, 
p. 23 (note) ; Hardy, Mauual of Buddhism, p. 218. 
maenik: = mdnikya. 

ga luted (Gp. B 24) from yalananajcd , “to loosen.” 
md ; —“by me,” instrumental of the personal pronoun. 
dun: *=» Pali dinna. 

nirulusekae “in. a heroic manner,’ mru is Skt. 

cira. 

naengemi : —stands for naengimin, part. pres, litmane 
pada. Comp, ganmin (K. M. C. 7). 
urehi :— ura8t, loc. sing. 
d a : «=» jdta. 

agame8un contracted from agamehesttn. 
wot unit: = r eshtanu, modern otunna . 
saedi :—gerund of saedinamdy “ to decorate.” 
pan a trod :—from pa/tatinawd y “ to continue.” 
daenae :—“knowing,” infinitive from “ donated,” used 
as a participle. 

ki lufu ; «= khshta , corrupted tatsama. 
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stfptfrtt : = dcara. 

halamunta -.— from kttrifUJxA, “ to throw awoj ; jnflt 
like katmncnta from karamna in the Damhull# inscription. 


^■0G !lt) l O , V0« 

katayatu :— u duty” (P. P- 27, 37.) 
pi li :— paiikd * ! dothesj” f Anib* B d, 2L) 
yakada 2 —“Iron,” composition with kada ; just IEke 
lakada and makkada. The first part of yakada seems to be 
Skt/apu with loss of the first syllable. 
doe t = dratfya, see above dsya* 
palModAat — 1 “reproach,” tat^ma, 
wuwamand <comp, *>uw* (F. P- P* S5 : Gp. C 11.) 

513 ^ “relation” = napat t old nttpa (Galwana), later 

napaod. 

eifPtt i — cottar- 

pa say a: = praigaya. Comp .pus (Am ».) 
paiurvmd s—gerund frompaturumznaw. 
wasanttseyekt- See above tmddlaseyek. 
jrinijw (L.VXB; P, P. 2b.) The ongia of the 

word ia doubtful. 

ttitarafvanneh t :-^ £ ' in the 4th year. 


n ikmae; = nishkramya. t 

p ennui :— from peaewaca, P*1‘ pnulayah (Childers 

II., 15.) 

man aye hi l£ distance. 

hoe&ue :— dnf. from bahinajw used as participle. 
mafu7Sa: =■ m&laka* 
m*UU—v&luM,“Ban&‘ n 
tirse&raana from “ to sprinkle. 

: = dafnfoa. 

pudunnd-.—4 pnj* Comp, pidi (Gp. A ll) and pr 
na;^ (Amb. A 35.), modern 
s t & d r d S ee alwve, iwndarupa. 

dtapanimaraya s— tf protection from sub," talsiaum, 
kapura camphor” Skt. karpura. 
suiea ndtt - *= &uy&ndh<z- 
AaluTsael 11 incense” (Nan). 132). 
ganmak : =» yagyw/t, fi “ g ow '" 

Ad I/its* i ni—' “around.” 
aatuH i -—pb of ksottna* 
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kaekkaeyi :—? 

I an a from lananu (P. P. 22; Gp. A 21.) 

rcac : = itacjoa, Skt. r dpi. 

bad ana : —most probably from J tadh , “ to strike, kill. 
asd : — u having heard.” 

J {iris an if i There is a temple of this name about 14 
miles from Colombo on the Toad to Kaudy, but I do not 
think that this can be the identical one. Another one of 
this name is at Anurddhapura, but this was built by 
Dutthagdmini. 

14. Ni<^a$ka-Malla’s Inscription at Polonnabuwa 

(149). 

pilircelx: = patipdti (Amb. A 2.) 
paelaendae{G p. A 7; Kuvy. X 180), derived from 
pilandkana, Skt. plnalff 

here min : «= krlyamdna , part, dtroanepada. 
masanaseyek See above. 
kahanunu: *= karshdpana. 
gim: — grishma. 

nircu :—from ninanand, Ski. wired. Comp, wbri ( P. P. 4), 
nma (Gp. A 19, B 18.) 
daekae (P. P. 7) a verbo, daJdnand. 
ka lamh a:— 1 This is the first person plural derived from the 
part, kala = krita; just as icaddlamha (see above) from 
rcaddla. 

kotalu :—kola = krita, + lu from /awawrd.Comp. S. S. 57. 
ganit 3rd person plural. See above. 
dohoyi (P. P. 9) -.—interrogative particle. 
maddranastyek :—honorfic instead of nadala in the 
older inscriptions. 
aes : = akshi. 

den nd “giving,” part, of dt narco, 
katayu t u :—stands for Skt. kurtum yuklam , older katae 
(Amb. A 8) for kala (Gp. 6, &c.) 

kaldhu:— 3rd pers. pi. derived from the part. kala. 
Comp, above kalamha . 

kaeno seems to be derived from kaerta, part, of 
hanarcu; bnt this part. I have not found anywhere else. 
t u m u : «= dtman. Comp, tutna (E. P.) tumaha (Hab. 7.) 
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nusiti 3rd pers, pU from V nog, iC to destroy,” 
ekmit :—“together” = ekabimta. 
mis iya :—(Arrtb, A 20, 43.) 

yutt cyac :— corrupted tatsama. Coiup. Gp, C 15, 22, 

s it iy awu n : ■= stkitamdu, •/ sifitt. 
r&jamamHi b i soma ru ft :—^olcl form of the genitive 
plural, 

tashiya a verbo tafomawd. 
psreli :— Co tup, Amb. A 38: S. S, 14. 
k&nakiU "jackoT (lm. 141 ; Gp, 0 17.) 
g a mi : — yopaka (Gp. C 15.) Another form of the same 
word is {Amb. B 37,) 
m tun da from nandinamu. 

ladddfiu :— 3rd per s, pi derived from ladefa = Mdka, 
it iman i = kathiUmdx. 
paemun % : —See paemini (Daoilm 11a), 
karannd hat—Mute of karamm* Comp. Joarn. 
G. A* S. 1879, p. 27. 
soya :— from soyanawu* 

15. Faeakkama-Bahu'b Lnscriptton at the GalwihAka, 
Folqnnarowa (137). 


tisa : =» triinqaL 

pa rami — p dr ami or pdra-mitth _ 

P ur&:- (i h&v\ng fulfilled/' gerund from which 

is regularly ebauged into pur. Comp, puramtn {Gp, A -), 
pum (F. P. 21, 24 .) 

tr addons it at See above. 

sevttmhi-.— from soyanamK part, utmanepada, 

niwam in :—part, from nhcanaxd* 

abiyts :— M neighbourhood/ corrupted tataawn. 

Kusindrd contracted from Kughiagara. 

MitunenzSvihCM instrumental, from a tntsam*. 


The genuine word ia da, 

dii$i : -=iM®t (Gp, B 0.) , - , 

B ara : -coatr*sted front talw, modern ham tn mnhara 


(Nitinigtiandawa 5 .) , -, r _ 

■] r j „ em i n ; -from pirbtcmKa ox pinhenaxa (Qp. & 13 

C 10), part, uttnnne|>adti. The « is elided before the *. 
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tele hi :—-loc. of tala. 

wa dan tt man :—coni posed from mada and nuTtana = 
jft&na. 

mdtsaeni w like me/' composed from md and guna. 
h Hut ah :—corrupted tatsama from Mekta. 
na$si t — from «dL$ai»aBsa, £i to destroy. ' 
eath at:— norm pi: of sattowt with the termination fm * 
See above, 

hh ag a :—moat probably tatsama for 
;—3rd pers. pi, from rc’fJWWNi. 
dah a$a : = sff&asra, 
a £ tv. & from 

nTyat-na «:■(? rjy rrw acc- pi. of a tatsama. 
ftaypwrtm : =» Skt* hat aril, 
paridden t—See above, 
here mi— 1st pers* dog. prea- of karanaftd, 
dohogi See above, P. P- P. 24. 

iiia : = Cdfff&yttaa. 
irtEtidde :—a verbo madinajed. 
go. iah it r» :—? 
fla£ a: — fli&Sya, 

Airfinan:—iostr, of Airimo;, verbal nonu of Acrra farc'd' 
maAaacgi : = mahdrgha. 
here min z = ArtyOftdtta. 

eZad(ft*:—“approaching,” from da&atiaivd = ttealamL 
dhuralageh '* ■ — tatsama for dhuralaga with cerebral /, 
Comp, pralaya (D. T, 1; Gp* A 13*) 
god l :—from d yuj t generally gedi 
a Upa and eaj&ta;—? 
asd :—“ having heard, 0 from a$atinted, 
sandahd i~ P&l i iandahati. 

Jtikidae z —from red. idemtedi Skt. c^ r? Comp. m\hida 
= viy-rna (Nim. 114 ; Kdvy. IX , 71 ; Gutt fiG.)' 
detu : ■— jye&hta. 
ature hi : m antetra. 

nisadennato aoii mind eft nut a t—ni$a ™ niqeaga^ 
and min = matin.* (Xdm. 52 ; K, ,J. 125), Dennata is an 
Infinitive of denaicd with the dative termination. 
was win a wan :-ace, ph of the part, of tcajiumtvd. 
p a ta d : = pmtiiadii r 
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rviyas :—infinitive from tenant* 
di: = dait$d, 

yaetat : = adk&stot t older yafa (Amh. A 34.) 
piri$syin ;—from part$a } “assembly" (iSdm. IG; Kdvy- 

1, ia> 

A' if d u s i hh a *— 11 the K It utl dasik kh A , f r a separate tes t 
belonging to the Vi nay a literature. 

P a mok : = Pdthhokkha* 
sadawana part, of the cans. of mdanamd; 
p i r t h c I i y ®J: — verbal no an f rom p iriAenat&a = pin- 
rsmftmd. Sec above (Arub. A 15), 
y e d e ?i n a w u n : — part, from yedemm t dyaj. See al>ove 
yodL 

pir aorta infin, from ptrtnsat& } V P& r - 
iriya :—PAli iriyd, Skt tryd. 
pi ntudaz = parisuddAa, 
paldha i — ? 

hun u :—comp* gataAamt (13,) 

attdnam oma padhama parirupe nieesaye : — 
Pili quotation. £: Let him first establish himself in Tvkat is 
right.” (Dhamuiapada 20.) Parirupe is a mistake for 
patirupa. 

a t jvaeda ; parawaeda : — atwaeda “ profit,” from 
hatia + vridd/ta. Comp, atwatu (Amh. A 06), from haste 
and taste-. The meaning of pararoaeda is not quite dear. 
s&dkaifti R :— L p;trt. of sadhu.nawfd 
hena part, of henawa. 

taw a from lamwd , used in the modern language like 
u preposition. 

sekklya Pali idem , Skt. faiknAya. 
pot : = puataMf "■book.” 
w\ni$a : = mniqtaya, 
v ie ala.: —part, front tiearamwa. 
p oho sat : = pra$aita. 
me neh i harawd : = ma ncai kritvd. 
hadded from hadaranatd, “to repeat," 
tit m i: = nirmtia. 

uganmai —from u$annamd t “ to learn." 
yaw unit:— part/of the ca us. of yanawd. 
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paemaGtwiy&e =—infim- of the nans* of paxatirunzb. 
her ft a a : — sewiamcm (S, S. 57. ) 
ke la ; =*M (J- K- 42.) 

spcltin- for mfio. of 

the causative of ofi^ram. 

Arawimcfta part, of the passive of ftjSJi* 
mrarfod : —infio. of mdimmd. 
kanaxaenda :— Li widow.” 

& k starts a juj :—“ sister,” 

r « m s ri r u in : = mkrahmachrh 
ting&y ana i — " begging" (Nltmighamjawa ^') 
form h most probably identical with the Sanskrit bMh$L 
See my Gonlribntiona to Sinhalese Grammar, p, 20. 
k i 7 c m k u n :— past part, from kiyantmA* 
behedakz *= bkeaho&n* 
p d£isctfi r u :— gcniflil from 
^ * r 11 a t ; —dat, of pirit = paritrd* 
meyin :*—iostr. abL of the pronotin me. 
pita, t : = pri&htbataa. 
yannawunta :—-part , of yanwm* 
dat :— 3rd pers, ph of dertaiwh 
duhalu i = d ah kata. 
aewaet £ guilt 11 = apatti 
pohoi = uposatha,* 

danna a verbo damumd f " to know." Comp, pannd^ 
a verbo genaiw. 

wasa^an :■— cans, of ipasanawit, 

him : — part, of Mutuum, modem innamM 

paewidi i— a verbo paemdinarntx *=» prazraj. 

daek a& ; —infin.j a verbo dakbiawa. 

wae$o 6 T 0 \t/ac ;— cans, of 

nindi : = nidrd, " sleep. 1 ’ 

sewutninz — sciBamatm* 

siriru z —paririif (&. J, 61.) 

vtaend Inayaimtae : = majjhumytijna^ "the middle watch 
of the night. 11 

$a mpajahuyen i — corrupted tatsama for samparganka* 
satapa from mctapnwrvcL 

aluyoetiiae z — loc. of afayaw, "morning” (U^am, 48.) 
For the following passage comp, Auib, A ft. 
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A am at a hanki yedl :—Comp, kamata hnnekhhjtdu 
Ifon means “ quickness" according to Ndm. 26; so the 
whole sentence moat probably signifies “ having quickly 
gone to work." 

h i n doe; sitae :—parts, of hhinaied and skbtamL 
S&hman: = cankramanam. 

kirlmem —inatr. of hirrirui, a verbal noun from kara* 
Tuned. 

yewd ; -gerund from yemanamd «=» kshepelL 
puhtin u : —“ lesson,” 

p Irina ha Comp* pirimakannd (A mb. A 20, B 5; 
a B. M. A 3 } 
sijvuru l — dvara. 

Sakas^i = Sanskrit##. _ 

h m n d ae ; p i raw ae j—part, of handinami, J chad 
and pormcanated = parupatU 

danhaetii —older dacha (Amb. A 10) = danta~ka&AtMa , 
u tooth-cleaner." 

A is as = Aritya. 

n i mam d ;—gerund of nimawanamd t older ntmamas. 

ae d u r u: = dedrya. 

sc nasun; — ^ttyitndsana. 

sapayd:—a verba sapa^anawd, a to procure," 

hand a “ food,” u verho kanaicd* 

d ate an a : —part, of the causative of demand. 

h a 1 1 = sdla. 

clack at? ; - See above* 

h as n d i t i 3rd pern. pi. of kttnacd* 

mat dm at “ attending.” 

ckbittehi s— u afterwardsetymology obscure. 
p a t : «=3 prdpta* 

ikman '—from alrkramana, u quick* 1 ' 
actiyamun part* derived from acti = asti; a con¬ 
traction of this form is actarnum on the eighth pillar at Folon- 
namwa, which was misunderstood by Bhjs Davids* {Indian 
Antiquary IL, 248.) 

sessawun i—** the rest.” Comp* sessunar (Amb. A. 45.) 
y ated :—gerund of the causative of yanamd; damasyamd 
means t! daily.” 

r 
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iA an I ni$ :— El the hoaseholdenG laymen; 1 opposite to 
pamijtgaty “ priests*” 

tan satth ax —Pal i tatsamft. 
polona :— r i 

r at s m u :— 1111 asaembl i ng f nw* — rof (+ 
a & a n n i p & t i t d n a n to bk M/iave dmyan karanya « 
clhammi rd hatha arbjovtt timJnbht'tro "quotation tfjui 

Mi, 

iUk I ?i:—abb from M two things” 

* p i f at : = pm&Aafctt,“ except.” 
jseniyae inlin, from M^aatzro* See above Joctunui. 

(? h e n a i— part of tbmnatva. 

manfjqi : — mar gag ala (Mah&k, C. £ HayiL B. 19.) 

p a & i i i; —' rr ascetic.” 

paetx —shrub” (Ntim. 2 GO.) 

kacp a “ proper, fit.” 

laeg u m :—a verbo faffinawu. 

kipii =* kvptta (Gp. A. 7.) 

4 a J t : *= ktidilti* 

t ap 14 £ i— u talk," words.” (Nam. 50 ; Kdvy. X., 118+) 
wmjfftfTU—pL of ma? r, “ mother” = m&id. 

Trial a kudu :^ u virgin.” 

ladaru ♦— £ ‘ child;' generally written with the dental l. 
(Ndm. 150.) 

m a hat l am tin pi. of mahalu, “ ohl” ; Puli mohalaka 
(May.) mahulaka (BurnouT, Lotus, SG7.) 
daw® a (Gp. B 1+5) i—,gerund a verbo damwd. 
dae&aswili fi great anger,” (Niitu. 70) derived from 
daft, 11 to bum. 51 

ay a t i: = ddoiia, u belonging.” 

yakadu.ru bhaltan :—? perhaps bhallan Is the same as 
baiikaraya (Journ. C+ A. S. 1855, p+ 74 ; 187+5 p. 12.) 
tie nt: m i :—stands for ge nemin, part.dtruaoep, of genand. 
awatawiyci ;—See above iawd* 
wig a man a :— t( departure.” 

temen :—instc. of tema = stutifiarma (Nam. 259 j Kiivy. 
IX, 74.) 

ebandax— li In that way.” 

7$ i h i t a M laughter,” 
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a i ji £ laughter” (Nam. 09) ; another form is 
(Kdvv. XI0 27.) 
f i A l d ai :— See above 18. 
mum a : — mukha, 
sunkindelta :—averho.friMSEffa ti- 
“ lek htt asanjantcna hkikkhunn" and u wmMVtdya blaCa" 
are Pali quota liana. 
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SINHALESE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES CON¬ 
NECTED WITH PADDY CULTIVATION 
IN TnE LOW-COUNTRY. 


By H. C. P. Bell, Esq., C.C.S., Honorary Score tar}*. 

{Read February 15, 1882.) 

On nearly all that pertains to the general process of 
native tillage in this Island, the curious enquirer need but 
consult the quaint description given by Robert Knox in his 
u Historical Relatiou of Ceilon,” or more receut writers, 
notably Pridhara and Campbell,—who have, however, done 
little more than condense Knox’s account.* 

It is proposed here rather to follow- out the particular 
branch of enquiry taken up by Mr. R. W. levers, C.C.S., in his 
interesting paper contributed to the Society’s Journal for 
1S80, by dealing with the superstitions beliefs and practices 
which continue to this day—though, be it noted, with marked 
diminishing force—to centre rouud and form an integral 
part of the agricultural operations of the Sinhalese culti¬ 
vator. 

A record of these semi-religious rites and ceremonies is 
important, not merely for purposes of comparison with those 
found cropping up under one form or another all over the 
world, but as tending to bring out, more than ought else, 
the actual, if confused and undefined, religious ideas and 
aspirations of the unenlightened goyiyu. 

The faith of the Sinhalese is a strange mixture of demono- 
latry (including the worship of devils or Yakteyo and 
demi-gods or D6t‘<yo) tempered more or less by Buddhism, 
but withal showing unmistakeable traces of that older 
u uature worship,” which preceded both, and dates from the 


• Pridhara, “ Ceylon and it» Dependencies,” Vol. I., pp. 362-7, 1849; 
Campbell, ** Executions, &c., in Ceylon,” Vol. If., pp. 34-48, 1«43; 

Knox 44 Historical Relation of Ceilon," pp. 7—11, 1681. 
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childhood of the world. The power of sun, moon, and stars 
are invoked jointly with the dreaded spirits of evil—tLotte 
“ unknown gods/* to whose baneful influence is attributed 
the many changes and chances incident to daily life—and 
the less malignant Dctat&td i to appease whom resort is had 
alike to the priest of Buddha, the Kattadiy& J and the Kapu- 

rulu. 

That the ignorant cultivators should themsel ves he unable 
to account for the performance of these ceremonies—the 
inheritance of ages—is not surprising; hut, though they are 
slowly and surely dying out with the spread of knowledge, 
the majority of villagers in inland districts attribute the 
short crops of the past few years to their non-observance 
and the waning faith in their efficacy.* 

in no other occupation are superstitious practices more 
rigorously observed than in agriculture* This is only 
natural, when the vital importance to the goyiyd of ensuring 
against precarious seasons and failure of crops is held in 
view, 

Pbbxjxxnaey Operations* 

From the first commencement of agricultural operations 
until the harvest is fitly closed by the feast of thanks¬ 
giving to the gods, every singe is made dependent on the 
occurrence of a f * lucky hour/* or, to speak more accurately, 
the position of plaueta and asterisms at specified momenta. 

At the outset the astrologer (nekftrdUi) is interviewed 
with the bakit-ata or usual fee of -10 betel leaves and a 
leaf uf tobacco, aud asked to name a suitable time to start 
work*t 


* " Amt indeed it iJt Ajul to consider how this poor people art? .subjected 
to the devil ? ami they thsmaelTM acknewEciljgia it their misery. Spying 
their coiintc)' IS su fall of devils and evil spirits that miles j in iliLs manner 
they should adore them, they would he destroyed by them. If a 

[stronger duHtld dislike their way, ra prove, or mock at them for iberr 
ignorance oml folly, they would acknowledge the same, and E&ngh nt the 
■uperstitirm» of ikoir Offn dwutiufi; but withal tell you that they arc 
constrained to (Jo wlmt they do to ItOOp themselves from the frlnlice And 
tuiflehief that the evil spirits would ctherwiae dn them, with which, they 
SOj, their cnuntrj swaru^,”—KttO*, Ccilon, pp, 77, SU, 
f Note 1. 
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At the appointed hour, on arriving at the ground, one of 
the otiitiv&tora, who Baa the credit of being fortunate, begins 
the work (pumzadatmwi) by clearing the boundaries of 
jungle with a bill-hook and m&motle (hadamtlya tjafmnavti 
or dammd); and at the second lucky hour he and his com¬ 
panions go to the field with the required namber of buffaloes. 
These are yoked together and driven about the field for the 
purpose of trampling down and destroying weeds and grass, 
and puddling the abU* This is the first mudding (puran- 
mriamrnu.) ; if the fields are dug up by men with udali , the 
proper term is puran-katanavu : if kektitan fallow land 
has to be broken up, oxen are used to plough it (6in*'$<zn~ 
h>ya). 

The dams are then repaired and sloped with mud, open¬ 
ings for the water cut (takkadawd kapanacii)^ and again 
closed at points of exit (tatam ), and the channels 

for irrigation (depa ela) cleared* 

Jf at the expiration of five or six weeks from the time of 
the first ploughing the grass and weeds are not sufficiently 
decayed, the fields are madded or ploughed a second time 
((Ic-mfdazumZ; dc-hhja) though with less regard to a Ineky 
hour* In some Kfiral&s a third ploughing (tdduma) is 
found necessary. 

In the low country the fields arc nsnaltv swampy, neces¬ 
sitating considerable labour to drain. The day before the 
seed paddy is sown, & poiumtnia* is erected on the boundary 
dam {vttla) at the lowest part of the field, where the water 
chiefly accumulates and can be readily boiled out into the 
cb an uel inten ded to carry off t h e 8 u r pi us. The bai li ng goes 
on throughout the night, the men whiling away the time by 

songs*! 

- A jiO’lamwitl t& penc rally CDDltructd :w fellows;—Si i bamboo* are 
p! unttd uh the dim, three on oi I Ini r flcIo i , nd ubtn.lt two yard s 9 part, ao 
(lk to meet about S or 3 fcri jibore, and form three crutdita. Across 
those it laid an arecanut stem, Hod tie whole structure made fust by 
two extra bamboos aujiporfing tic ends, To tins uecanut trcis*pole 
are lien suspended as many jo/ii u may be necked tor bailing'. These 
ytiitj are elongated canoe-shaped scoop?, it bout 6 feet long by 3 tn girth, 
hollowed on i of lop, one end of which is to serre for a handle. 

f Note 2. 
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A few days prior to manuring the fields are trampled by 
men to crush the larger clods (htn pa$anar&) ; alter Lhc 
bone manure has been sprinkled about, it is trodden into 
the mud (wtada ktikul gdftapd) t oiten by boys, ihc itadda 
(space within four dams) is then levelled umi divided into 
smalt beds (pdtti) by a majuoty. 

Sowing, 

When a favourable hour has been ascertained, aa before, 
the cultivator, taking a handful of seed paddy, strews it 
over a corner of the Uadda he has ruiaett with mud, and 
in the centre of which he plants a habaraltt plant Or an 
arecanut flower with us many nuts on it as possible. The 
rest of the field is then sown with germinated paddy mised 
with bone duaLf For some days after the seed bus been 
sown, and until the paddy plants have attained a height of 
Z to 4 inches, the field is hailed nearly dry of water every 
morning ; subsequently a few inches of water are allowed 
to remain, the openings through the dam being stopped with 
mud. 

To prevent the young plants suffering from the ravages of 
insect pests, such as ffefapanuvtij kokhanjitiZUf and godattllu, 
charmed sand or ashes ure thrown over the field at different 
stages of the growth of the grain. 

This ceremony is performed by a Katiudlrdii at dusk. 
Taking the sand to the field and removing his waLstcloth 
(which he wraps round his head), he proceeds to scatter the 


* Nate 3. 

f Seed paddy in prepared in the following mtouerThe paddy 
ii put ictq an earthen or wooden vessel, full of water, and allowed to 
soak for 90 /w-yaj (3E> honri)- It is then taken out, strained, and spread 
upon a mat covered with plantain and arecaont leaves. Horn leave* oi 
the nun* plants and another mac arc placed over the paddy and kept 
down by weight* for 150 j»rynr (2J days). The am dft which adhere 
together are fondly separated irutn each other by gently rubbing between 
the patina. 

Another way i* to heup ft b*2 p<*My in water For 30 pfta*, after 
which it is taken nut and covered with leave* of the larutto, halmrala, 
and 1 vermiya doting the day, and put In water again at nights until the 
paddy germinate*-— See, to*, Knoi, p, 10, 
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aaad about the boundaries of the field: then, without a word 
to any one, or allowing so runcli as a quid of betel to pass 
his lips, he retires for the night to a deserted bouse; other¬ 
wise the charm will have no effect. 

It is considered advisable to protect the paddy plant by 
the performance of a separate kema t or charm, as it attains 
each of its nine nodes (geta ; puruka.), or rises each inter- 
node (petta~) a 

When there is every prospect of a very good crop, a 
Gard-y&kuft ceremony is resorted to iu the hope of warding 
off the baneful influence of evil-ey* fa-raJm) and evil-tongue 
(kfifa-vaJifi), as Mr* lev era has noted in the Regal I a Dis¬ 
trict*! 

Reaping. 

Similarly, when the crop is ready for the sickle, a lucky 
hour is nnnied, and the cultivator, after bathing and putting 
orr a clean doth and eating ktribat,\ enters the field, and at 
the set ti me cats three haodfub of ripe ears. These are kept 
apart for Kata-yoga mr? iJsttgo ou a tree, or post, close to the 
field, and at the close of the harvest used in the Bh^annc 
ddimya-l Heaping is then commenced iu earnest, men 
and women working jointly and “beguiling their labour" 
wilh cheering songs.| The unthresbed paddy is stacked in 
ricks or cocks (goyan-kda kfti) frequently encircled with 
young cocoauut leaves or jangle creepers, round, or within, 
the plot of ground reserved as the threshing-floor (kanmta; 
kbhtita ; pdmra.) 

TnnnsniNG. 

Two or three days elapse before the important bus iu ess of 
threshing begins. 

* Note 4. f Journal C T A. S,, 1880, pp. 4T-B. 

1 Rico pudding inside with coeounut milk Mid a little salt in a nlwllgw 
disk (raffiga) tad cut or pressed into convenient pieces for oiling. 

§ “ VS'bun ye be Come into tbolilid which I unto yOli, slid alrftll 
reap the hurv&st thereof, then ye sludl bring a sheaf of ike first fruits of 
your harvest unto the priest, und lie shall ware the sheaf before the Lord 
to be accepted for you. T '—Leviticus, isiii., IG, 11. 

|| Note & 
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Iu the preparation of the kamata , scrupulous attention is 
paid to minute details, which vary considerably iu different 
districts.* 

In the Rayigam K6ral6, before the sheaves are removed 
from the ricks, five, seven, or nine large mats (mdgal ), 
about 4 feet 6 inches by 25 feet, are spread on the ground, 
and three concentric circles traced upon them with ashes 
(alukan cadanacd.) Two straight lines bisect the circles at 
right angles, E. to W. and N. to S., and within each segment 
of the innermost circle are drawn representations of four 
agricultural implements, viz., poruca or scraper, detl-goyrya 
or pitch-fork, kulla or winnowing basket, and a laha mea¬ 
sure. [Diagram No. l.j At the centre of the figure is 
placed the mutta. This consists of a large conch shellf (with 
seven points, whenever procurable), into which are stuffed a 
little gold (beads, &c.), silver, copper, brass, iron, ashes, 
cowdung, a jak flower (irarakd-mala), and, if obtainable, a 
gongohorc —or clot of hair which certain bullocks are sup¬ 
posed to vomit—wrapped together in white rag. A smaller 
conch serves as stopper to keep all iu ; after which both 
shells are further covered with tolabo leaves, Airessa, and 
three sheaves (uppidi) of paddy, and tied into a bundle with 
baratd-madu-vel creeper. 

At the lucky hour, a goyiyd, reputed fortunate, placing a 
sheaf of corn on his. head walks thrice solemnly round the 
mutta , bowing towards it each time at the fonr corners of the 
mats. Then, looking in the direction fixed by the astrologer 
with reference to the nekata , he deposits it upon the mutta 
and thrice salutes it with joined palms. After this, the 
corn is brought in by the rest and spread out on the mats, 
round and over the tnutta , the ears pointing upwards. Six, 
or sometimes seven, bullocks yoked with ropes in two lots, 
are now driven over the corn round the mutta , until all is 
roughly trampled out. 

A ceremony termed dndu-karanavd is next performed. 

The chief goyiyd on the kamata taking deti-goyiya lays it 


* N d to 5. 

t Conob ahell* may bo commonly noticed on tbe neck* of bullocks »* 
talisman* against tbe power* of eril. 
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across the back of bis neck, with some straw hangi 
its ends, ami two other cultivators do the same with sticks.. 
The leader then walks seven times round the com whilst 
the bollocks are in motion, regaling this retrain ([!•«/>- 
hata), the other two following him. At the completion 
of the seventh round, the three shout in chorus the last two 
words :— 


c<5 ^So 

ttai^iisGxd *6* C=?C3 *®’C 

•itorf •**»<* 

®c** ®c ®c w * 31 


Deti deti kumann deti 

Samnualin gend drti 

Kot drti kosamba drti 

Katupila get a dernuta nikada kubbe drti 

Jinn drti ridi dfti 

Eran drttcn eran nkulata kola saldbd puraniti 
Egnl tmgal tnda mtragal vtalarandd • malabodadd 
panncatadd malayiya mala denogr mala wtuod. 

A*du, Avdn 


Drti. what deti? 

Deti brought from Adam’s Peak, 

Kos drti. k mamba deti, 

Katupila, grta. ilemata, nikada, 

Kobbr drti. 

(iold deti, silver drti: 

With those golden deti toss the corn and fill the golden 
centre. . 

O dead calf of the dead cow. are you sturdy as this rock, or 
that rock, or Meru rock, or like dead gold, a malabada 
(tree), or mountain ? 

Peace! Peace ! # 

In the Siyan£ Korald the proceduredifters slightly. The 
sulan or trisula is introduced more frequently iuto the dia¬ 
gram drawn on the kamata , and a hole (aruhcala) dtig at 


Not* 6. 
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the centre. Inside this hole are arranged seven divi-kaduru 
leaves, and npon them is placed either a small margosa-wood 
plank (kohomba-Ulla) 3 by 4 inches (on which two circles 
to represent sun and moon have been described), with a knot 
of kora&a creeper (korasa-grte) f a pointed conch shell 
(katu-hakgediya ), and a stone—or, more commonly, outline 
representations in ashes of these articles and of a scraper 
(puruta), flail (deti-goyiya), hroom (bolatta), measure (ydlu- 
goylya), an dura, and Buddha’s foot (Budu-sri-patula). 
[Diagram No. 2.] 

The cultivator at the fixed time looking towards the field 
from which the paddy was reaped, and reciting the JVara- 
guna-ijiitharea , walks with some corn on his head seven times 
round the araftcala , and, once more looking at the field 
{daces the corn into the hole. The whole of the com is 
then put onto the kamata , and some six pairs of bullocks 
driven over it. Within a short time the corn on the borders 
of the threshing-floor is tossed onto the centre heap with the 
deti-goyiya, the bullocks made to trample it, and the straw 
(cata-krdu-meducan) thrown outside the kamata. 

Uf the corn that remains unthreshed, two-thirds are 
separated and winnowed (haldbtinavu) and again thrown 
under the bullocks’ feet, and the resulting straw (maka- 
mrducan) removed as before. 

The rest of the corn is once more tossed about, wiunowed, 
and made into a heap, over which the bullocks are a third time 
driven, and the straw (goyikamk-tnrducan) finally cast aside. 

The paddy is then collected (ruki-karanacu) iuto the heap 
(ci-carura) ready to be measured. 

To return to the Kalutara District. At the conclusion of 
thednda-tari/nfl ceremony—during which the bullock-drivers 
run the risk of getting a sound rap on the head with the 
deti-goyiya should they forgetfully shout to their animals 
(andaherati yanacd )—the threshed corn is piled in heaps 
at the four corners of the mats, and the men begin to win¬ 
now (haiabdnata) the seed ( Ufa) from the straw (mrducan.) 
Every time the men stoop to remove the grain from the 
straw (mrdutan-karanard) or to sweep the paddy towards 
the muttu (bofati-yanaza) they bow in adoration of the corn- 

heap in the centre. 24875 
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When about tliree-fourtbs of the corn is reduced to grain, 
all the ears of corn, except those on the mutta, are taken oft 
the heap separated from the grains (scattered round), spread 
out and threshed as before (caia-netanam.) After the grain 
has been threshed out of this, and the straw put aside, the 
t nllocks are driven outside the karnata, and the heap of 
5S? (P ZT> further freed from chaff with the hands 
(p iclra ,udda-kar a nat6.) The ears of corn on the rnul a 
are then removed, husked, and spread round it on the rest 
of the paddy, the bullocks being driven over it for the last 

^Meanwhile a cnltivator prepares the mn&keti,' * whisp of 
Straw six inches long and of the thickness of the wrist, in 
which are enclosed afew seeds of paddy, some ashes, a scrap 
f the bullock horns, a hair or two from their foreheads and 
till a little dung of the two bullocks moving immediately 
round the wiv««, a bit ‘he rope joking them, and chips of 
the driver’s rod, of the rfcti-ynyiyn and poruna. 

After all the grain has been freed from strnw, the chief 
m ,ui steps into the centre of the paddy and stands on the 
J,tL Whilst the others pile the paddy round bim knee- 
deep, covering the heap with a mat, and hand up to him the 
amok'** He changes it from one hand to the other round 
his legs, repeating each of the following lines three times, 
mud at the end jumps down backwards: 


© ah ©g® 

©jseai) 0 Z 05 C® 0 
eaScoc C ® 3 

&itoai 

c<?(5 (SsSIffl Sh©cJ 

tf »<; 9& o©cdQ 


Amnhrtadn gontrmbUi 
Taba muduna nahara %cel 
Mahkama Siripdda vsata 
Samanala Siripada usati i 


• Unknown in the SWan{ Koralo. GraM soda turned np in plough¬ 

ing are termed amakaAkfle. 
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Jhalu velt tibcta b{&tf 
Puhala rtti tibena betat 
Atu-kolti-zala tibena bcint 
Ed<i yitracan me humalula, 

O sweet groin-cock ! 0 hoed o*ch ! 

PI ar.n creeper (yokes) ou (their) head*, 

May the paddy in the upper ftdd*— 

The paddy iu ihe lower Holds— 

The paddy ie loft* and Inrun-’- 
He drawn to tilt ibis hamate r. 

Ah high m Mecca’s sacred foot, 

As high as Samunnla’s snored foot! 

Ashes are given him at once and with them he lava three 
Itnea, one above another, round the grain* Two other culti¬ 
vators nest join him in placing five or six empty bags apiece, 
mouths in front, on their heads, and walk thrice round the 
paddy, bowing to it each time at the four corners of the 
mnts. Two or three men then cautiously open just enough 
of the mot covering the paddy heap to allow of their hands 
being introduced, and briskly fill the bags which are handed 
to them from behind. Meanwhile the principal goyiyd 
remains kneeling on the opposite aide with his fore-head 
resting on the grain, and repeats the J^oza^itna^dthoxa ;— 

£>9 Seo> ecffl-^3 ec'Si fflS§#©a 

o®bM»o& 

csqffii57»di tsn££ 

S^fssaoCn 

Iti piso bhaqaft f a nib an eaturnd xtnnbuddho 
TdjjbcharttnU SGlftpUuIfO ttfffBiQ lokii tidv 
OUtitititro piirtixadh(mimU stiralfti &atthA deva 
monutsdttan lluddho khagav&tL 

Lo t that Blessed One is sanctified, is folly enlightened, endowed 
wirh knowledge and conduct, the Auspicious One, aMp tinted 
with the world, the unrivalled trainer of the human steer, the 
Instructor of gods and men, the ffl ise One, the Holy, 

Silence is strictly enjoined throughout the performance of 

the amdAttc ceremony until the poddy has been pat into 
bags, all requirements being indicated by motions ofhead 
and hand. 
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Indeed, little licence is permitted inside the limits of the 
fiamata from the commencement of threshing operations. It 
is unseemly to stand on one leg or to place the hand under 
the chin, whilst the presence of certain persons and articles 
of food is absolutely tabooed. Any one who may have eaten 
of meat or fish which is held undean—names ending in ran 
are impure—is not admitted : nor are (unless after bathing 
and putting cm clean clothe*) persons who have attended a 
funeral or come from an u unclean house*’’ After threshing 
lias ouce commenced, women are prohibited from entering 
the threshing floor altogether* 

The tabu extends even to the words employed at the 
threshing-fbor. All terms conveying a negative a r n n 1 m k y 
sense are discarded, and, a fortiori , the names of Yakscyo 
never breathed* 

r. levers has already drawn attention to the strange 
conventionalism adopted by Sinhalese cultivators of substi¬ 
tuting act odd shibboleth for the ordinary colloquial talk of 
everyday life* 

This qotjibas rc or threshing-floor speech, as might be 
expected, varies in different localities. A comparative list 
is appended of some of the words in use in the K6galia 
District, the liayigam and Siyan£ Kdralds of the Wfeatern 
Province, and a portion of the Guile District, which, 
however incomplete, may serve as a nucleus for further 
investigation into this branch of the subject** 

If thresh ing is done by men (mbiismnum j paganaca) 
a katum is erected. This construction consists of four poles, 
placed bo as to firm two crutches, across which another 
pole (pavarn-Uya) is laid horizontally, chest high. Mats 
are spread underneatb, and the corn from the heap gradually 
trodden out by men, who hold on to the cross pole from 
either Bide to make greater play with their feet. 

When all the grain has "been threshed, the mats arc taken 
up anti the bags covered with straw to protect them from 
rain. The paddy is winnowed ( hulati-haranmm t>r gaha- 
nami) finally a day or two days afterwards and dried for 
two or three days more as required. 


* N<uu ?. 
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MKASt-HINO AND $TOH|NG. 

Then fullbwa the measuring of the paddy, which in some 
districts M least h carried out with equal superstitions 
scrupulousness of detail. A mat is tirst laid on the ground, 
mid a large picked-bag of paddy (paturu malta) placed on 
it and covered with one end of the mat* The person about to 
measure the grain bows thrice to the hag, and thrice moves 
the laha measure, bottom upwards, round Ids legs; then, 
pressing it between his body and the bag, he mpidly places 
tlic huger* of one hand over those of the other upon the 
bottom of the measure three times, and turns it again round 
the legs thrice every third time the hands arc shifted.* 
After this he aits down on the mat, tilts the bag over tow ards 
him, and after saluting it thrice proceeds to measure. 

The cultivators of some pnrt of the Guile Dist rict:, before 
proceeding to measure the paddy, consider it essential to 
draw on the heap with both the palms a rough representa¬ 
tion of the trisilln, or trident, the signification of which 
they do not profess to understand.f 

The paddy is taken home at another lucky hour. There 
the seed paddy ]& first dried in the sun, and put up lu bags 
of 12 or 16 burum each* The rest, of the paddy is similarly 
treated, except the portion—a ZoAaor two—set apart for the 
gods (afiy&fa ; fifoiyanne rijt at the threshing-floor, which 
is so dealt with last. At a further lucky hour the bugs of 
seed paddy are first secured in the loft, and afterwards the 

* To tbr w nrUI-w id epri? valence cftlila HL mjsKSrimia practice e.i' touch- 
in- object.* it. baffle theeril chance," tbeS^liilcsofnjr^d nult1ieTa.mil 
uHtfoor coaly nro n* 1cm whuuasee, when iffnionntly H riking the Idk^ 
or the bushel bujt, with open haod before measuring "rain. thin ins 
ilco'ahy bume centuries back by anenting tu touch for * the Ku.g’a 
evil.'* 

f Tbo<r£iiiff, Stiff emblem (enpecialfy common in Coorg at places 
connected with frnpensiElion), donates that the three f^at attributes of 
Crater. Destroyer, and Regent inter arc combined in him. 

* “There id jet another dueOdJfuvf, which belnnjFs to their {fcids, and 
ia an liiTertn^ eumetimes carried aw»y by the prints, and aumotimea 
ihev betUnr it upon the boggart, and hi. me times tEicy will Sake it and 
f ^ n gr jt up In Ihtfir btniM*, and *t coanenleat time tacrifice it them- 
a L -lrcs. [ t is one of ibeir measures, w kith i s about half a peck/' — Knox* 
y. 101-2, 
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remainder, leaving .-sufficient for the New Rice Ftwd (ahtt- 
kt-Mma.) The Bhiyami n is stored lu a separate part of 
the loft. Mantras are occasion ally re&prted to for the pre¬ 
servation of the paddy from. rats. 

A t-ttT-B at- K % K A. 

IVhere, as Is too frequently the rase, the cultivators are 
poor and in want of food, the DitiyaTtn£rdQna$te> or offering 
of the first-fruits of the harvest to the gods* is deferred 
until after the New REce Feast, though such action Is 
generally admitted to bo irregular and only justified by 
necessity. 

The Sanfjha-daAt or almsgiving to Buddhist priests, also 
precedes or follows the New Rice Feast according to the 
religious fervour of the goyiyu do nor.t 

Timely intimation of the day appointed for ^eating the 
new rice” (aM-kU-kSma} ia given to friends and relations. 
On the day itself sufficient paddy having been previously 
dried and husked, first by pounding on an ox or elk hide 
(vl kotanaxti) and finally in the usual wooden mortar (Ml 
ji'thinavti), the resulting nee is cooked, as well as vegetables 
and fish, none of which may be tasted during preparation. 
The lucky moment for commencing to eat ia marked by the 
chief man of the house tasting the food; after which he serves 
those assembled and seated, with rice and curries upon 
plantain leaves. 

D KT ETA SK K- D A S AY A. 

To name a suitable day for the Dii iy<xnn£~ddn the feast 
in honor of the gods, a Kapurs! la or Pattinih Ami is called iu. 
Upon the set day the ho tine is well cleansed and the Dim- 
yanni-tl taken out, divided into three portions, one of which is 

* Corresponding with the Bongs' of certain Hill Tribes of 

IniJil*. “ It 5s HDlcmniapd in Au^i^t trheti the gfjrd rice ripenfl, and tit l 
the f flcrific c is complete the new rice moat amt be eaten. Tbs offering 
in udditicn Ui rice ia a white Cti'k. Thin in a thaiiks-ofTerin^ to the 
Creator anil ^rr'trviTi I t i» Culled "Jumimma , 1 and eoiisudered! of 
great im^rlAuce. H 

The close similarity between the riigbah-ee jfd'fijflt offt.'rings and the 
sacrifice* enjoined upon the IsrsebieB m harvest time by the Levitieal 
law will ndl fail to be remarked i|, the ctuntina de'nrEption of the Urn- 
juin^ ifatfi*. 

f >"wle 0. 
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reserved fur a succeeding ceremony, Ralahitmt-ptditna or 
Kudd-yaAun-pidim** The other two portions, after being 
again dried in the sun on clean mat*, are husked by about 
a dozen woman, who have purified themselves by bathing 
and putting on clean ctotha (pirvn'iiaj The rice h then 
put into bags and kept in the dani-pflm or cadjart covers! 
alms-shed, which is erected opposite the space where the 
Kapurdla is to perform. Inside the p*Ui are also placed 
[he different vegetables brought by those attending the 
Mni ,and a hearth roughly built for cooki Eg. The Kapunlla 
requires to be got ready for him 50 sticks, & young cocoanut 
branches, 4 arekaaut flowers, 6 young cocoamits (gobttlu) ft 
bundle of mild fibre, 2 clean cloths for each iuan, 50 torches, 
a clay oven (ginl-kahala) i and 5 chatties—a kqtal^ a anmt I 
fiatfiy*, and three kola^tdl A hay is sent ahead to erect u 
ymnU abed (Mdumt; korapma ; mtf-pela; pakan-p^hn, 
adorned with young oocoanut leaves, flowers, and encircling 
lamps* 

Cm arriving in the evening with three or four assistants, 
the Kapurfila first places bis bos of bangles (d^mm-kurfin- 
fhma) on two chairs cleansed with saffron waterf and covered 
with a white cloth. 

Then the pc-bat meal, consisting of untasted rice and 
vegetable curries, is served, and the Kapurala with the 
other persons assembled there sit on mats and proceed to 
eat from plantain leaves, after the KapardTa has invoked 
the gods' blessing (yaga-karan&vv) and first tasted the food. 
l)intier concluded, four or five women, dressed In clean 
cloths, repair to the ddtte-ptfa aud begin cooking, w hile the 
Kapur&la, tying a clotli round his head, enters the mal- 
pefa and makes obeisance to the red cloth arras erobroi- 
dered with representat ions of deities, and taking a tom-tom 


When they worship those wlioni ihcy L-at] duiriln, many of wtuttn 
tboy bold to lio spirits of siJ-rnC that died here U .fore, they tnidt * no 

images F»r them, as they did for ibe planets; hat only build a new 
luuiaC ill tbeir yard, like ft biru, Very covered, only With left re-, 

-incl adorn it with branches »nc! fifflert, 1 ’ (Knot, p, 77.) Ho atldi 
tipi “victuals" ire placed on d atwU at one eud of the boose, which 
Lh lunged with cloth f«r that pUTpc»/' 

f 1Lh Joucn. MJGS-e., p. 58, note (/*). 


H 
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(mhMn/,1 j nod dancing in front of the aeateil hoiisfc-inniates 
uturiwo) red tes songs (yddini) in honor of Puttied and 
Kataraguma DeviyA.* 

Having continued this performance for some time, the 
Knpurulu calls for a pthiduR-twl* or piugonf three vdi rice, 

coenanuts.abuncti of plantains, a pumpkin, and a packi'i 
nf chillies (mint-inula), and smoking it with thwm cr/rr 
(res [ a) icceuse,f places it in front of the figured cur rain 
inside the n wl-pe/ft, Again chanting awhile, he has brought 
tc> him some uoUsled oil in an areennut leaf cone (qopm-ok) 
covered with a clean cloth, which, after perfuming, he pour# 
into one of the lamps (scooped out of half papaw fruitu by 
the Madapma>jd } an nA^ibtant, and Imog round the p*la), 
lights i he wick and bids the aluraya light the rest,^ When 
this is dune, and he has recited mure yadivt, the Kupuruln 
desires them to bring their pawlum or money offerings, 
which nre sprinkled with saffron water, saluted and 
deposited with the tada* Next, the Kapur ll hi, still sintrihg, 
overs himself entirely, except the face, with a red rfoth and 
open? the box cuntaming the deylran; then washing his 
hands, and perfuming the bangles, puts them on bis wrists 
and begins to ja aggie them (Aitlan -p aictidenan6 ), finally 
appealing to ihe uturapO to offer the m pay dura, 

Conti a mug his chant, the Kapuru la drives a state into the 
ground together with a pieceol a plantain stalk to which he 
affixes twelve torches at the bottom, and puts some coccanut 
refuse roam) the foot. Then taking three betel leaves he holds 
them over ihe lighted torches, rubs them on the heads of 
the dturapd, and tosses them once or thrice into the air. 
If the majority of the leaves fall face upwards, it k looked 
upon a 3 a good omen ; it otherwise, the gods arc not satisfied 
(Deei-ytiw).t Subsequently two additional six^wrKiii bags 
of paddy with two cocoanots in each are placed near the 
chair on which thejWaw bos stands, The Kapumlu recom¬ 
mencing his incantations, separately ties to three pieces of 
eocoanut stalk, a cocoa nut flower and a pair of young cocoa- 
nuts, and directs the <i tier ay 6 lo touch them - f alter which lie 

* Not* 9. f !fti' C. A r Ji>uro, ISnS-G [»* 6k iwte. 

4 IT. Mr. fowler 1 * aeeouiiL <?f die PiMukkan>»' simitar evreoiQuy, unit 
f r 15. 
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curries them three t imes round tho deyiran box, and ends hy 
planting them it] the earth in a line, exclaiming “Bofni i»> 
r en da, pura t puru / 1f * May i t be (a h ar ve s t ) of great i den i y! 
Mtj full r At the aatuo moment the Badupwa*/d breaks 
a goc<ianiit with a bill-hook (gana-<leviyanr$akanaud). 
Once more the tituraM are invited to contribute pavdunt 
for the deyiran. 

The jiight is generally well advanced before the above 
rites are carried through. When dawn is approaching, the 
Kapunila torus his attention to the last ceremony preceding 
the actual feasting, kuowr* as or w causing 

milk to overflow^ 11 Entering the pahan-pda he ties a pttfco 
of white cloth over his mouth, and places three new clay jhjis 
nti three gipsy-kettle' sup port sin a row. Into the pot she puts 
some rice with waLer, and kindles u fire under each, fenbing 
the flames, but taking care not to blow the lire with his month. 
Ah sunn as the water boils he pours hi untested cocoa nut 
milk and allows the whole to boil over. Much weight is 
attached to the direction towards which the scum runs over, 
as on it is believed to hang the cultivators' fortune for the 
ensuing * 1 year. If it fall Eastwards or Southwards all will be 
well (sdha) ; if to the West or North it portends the form of 
ill-luck, called respectively Detti-Husa uud Yak-fiosa. The 
boiled milk is then poured into another chatty, and (lie 
aturayti sprinkled with it by the Kapumla, whilst chanting 

something more.t 

Meanwhile, during the night women have been cooking 
(he dunt—v. meal differing in some respects from that con- 


* Just *■ mifiT no old ftfdasdist dw <u Jc!r d-wtrEetn 1 of 
C6m+in will drink to tpt» rpple tree* ou die ere of Kpiphanj Hist nidi 
iL-nat as tiui. (Notes uud Queries, Vyl. C, 2nd fcurh'sl r — 

i 1 Here's to ilieo, old »[']llc trot; E 
’Whence thou ttiay K &t bmh and wliooee Ohm n»y T rt blow, 

And vi'bctu’o ibon niay'at bear api'lea enow I 
lint-) full,—caps lultt 
Bashd* fall,—**ek* full 3 
And my |ioj;kel 5 fullE 
Uum*P 

//d r Aii, puni, hondayi, fittijt**** pAitori i* a cuummw ■’ 

ewcul&terr nriiver preceding any LEmkruAi.nL.', 
f Note 9 , 
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Burned at the subsequent feast which closes Rulahiimi-pitiima, 
and consisting merely of nntasted rice and vegetable curries, 
kiri-talapa, 9 aud the inevitable betel. Anything fried 
having special attraction for the Yaksayu, flesh and cakes are 
invariably excluded from the gods’ dani. 

When all is in readiness for the feasting itself, the Kapu- 
r.ila, or an assistant, places not far off a gotuca (which he 
has filled with a little of each kind of food provided) upon 
a three-cross-stick stand, and a chair covered with a clean 
white cloth (etirilla) on which is put a plantain leaf with 
a similar offering, panduru , a quid of betel, aud may be a 
cheroot. 

Sometimes for the single gotura and chair tattuva , are sub¬ 
stituted two gotu placed one above the other on the same 
frame, some space apart—the upper for the celestial beings, 
the lower for Mafukuntdtd the female Atlas of A'ryan 
mythology. 

The gods are now considered to have received all their 
just dues, aud nothing remains but to partake of the 
meal. 

First, all the women who have prepared the dane are 
sprinkled with saffron water, and atonement made to the 
gods by the KapuwA for any fault they may have unwittingly 
committed. The Kapurula and the rest of the persons then 
sit down and proceed to eat, after the former has blessed the 
food with an incantation and tasted it. The meal over, the 
Kapurula and his assistant carry away the food and pan¬ 
duru collected since the evening.f 

RAlahAhi-pidIma. 

Some days—at least three—elapse before the R&lahdmi- 
pidima or ceremony and feast to propitiate Kosgama DeviyS, 

-- - - i - * * 

* A kind of costard podding made of rice dour, eocoanut milk, and 
honey, boiled to some consistency, and eaten with rice a s sweetmeat. 

t “ And all that time of the sacrifice there is drumming, piping, sing¬ 
ing, and dancing; which being ended, they take the victuals away, aud 
give it to those which drum and pipe, with other beggars and vagabonds, 
for only such do eat of their sacrifices; not that they do account such 
tilings hallowed,aud so dare not presume to cat them ; but contrariwise 
they are now looked upon as polluted meat, and, if they should attempt 
to cat thereof, it would be a repi oach to them and their generations.”— 
Knox, p. 77. 
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the bane of crops and cattle, whose good will it is essential 
to win over by a special sacrifice.* 

On the day selected, four or more women, after bathing 
and dressing in clean cloths, husk the paddy previously set 
a{>art for this dune, as before. When well beaten out they 
place it in a room, which has been thoroughly cleansed, and 
inform the Kapuwti summoned to officiate, who, filling a 
chatty (nMiliya) with the rice and muttering some incan¬ 
tations, hands it over to the women. In the same room is 
collected the rest of the food intended to be consumed at the 
feast—e.g., oranges, sugar-cane, toddy, arrack, opium, fish 
and meat, salt, milk, honey, vegetables, biscuits, cocoanuts, 
and three kinds of plantains fas ratnamulu , puvdlu , aud 
kannantwru). 

Some of the women-cooks pound the rice to flour, extract 
oil, and fry cakes, seven of which they put into each of three 
bags. Others are employed in cooking the dune, for which 
are required, in addition to the cakes, three chatties of boiled 
rice (each containing three neli)\ lind seven curries made 
with seven different kinds of vegetables. Everything should 
not only be untasted, but prepared without so much as 
blowing the fire w’ith the mouth. 

Whilst the cooking is proceeding, the Kapurula constructs 
a shelf (yahana) waist-high, and over it a cloth canopy 
adorned with flowers. The cooking over, and all being ready, 
the KapurAla, tying a piece of white cloth across his mouth, 
enters the room. Upon the clean white cloth spread over 
the yahana he arranges five plantain leaves, and on the 
floor he lays a mat with a white cloth, and puts two other 
plantain leaves there ; lastly, he uses a chair as a maUulat- 
tattuna. The dishes as cooked are placed in a line, the first 
chatty nearest to the shelf, and so on. The Kapurula puts 
some boiled rice into a ntmbiltyn, and from it deposits a 
little on each plantain leaf three times. A\ ith a cocoanut- 


• Note 10. 

j- This is the nnmbcr usual in the Gallc District. In the Rayigam 
and Siyanf* Kdralcs, seven chatties of rice arc provided, and seven plan¬ 
tains ; and in the latter Kuralc the pounding of the paddy is done by two 
men, called Aoffdraird, who have to purify themselves before com¬ 
mencing. 
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ghell spoon he then mixes in the nimblliya a little of 
e&ch of the seven curries taken thrice, thus forming a hat - 
mdluna, which he adds to the seven rice heaps, perfuming 
them and muttering mantras (kfpa-karanazd). Next he 
takes the three cake bags, and after iucensing them puts all 
the cakes (one from each in turn) on to the several heaps. 
So with the three plantain bunches, from each of which 
seven fruits are taken : a little hirijja (boiled cocoanut-milk 
remaining after the oil is skimmed off) is further added. 
The “ dessert”—the oranges, biscuits, &c.—is also incensed 
and placed on the shelf in a vattiya dish, so that any demi¬ 
god or demon may help himself at pleasure. 

This doue, the Kapurala makes a cone-pouch ( Kuber'i - 
qotuca) ont of a plantain leaf, and putting rice and other 
articles of food into it,formally deposits it for Kuberi- Yuksayd 
on a snpport made of three-cross-sticks ( haUirika). The 
last cooked chatty of rice he covers with a plantain leaf, after 
putting inside three cakes and three plantains : this chatty is 
called yahan-hdnja . When everything is thus arranged, the 
Kapuralasuppiicates thegods and demons to receive theoffer- 
iug, perfuming all afresh and reciting over them a fcannalaru- 
ydt'ikdoa ,* followed occasionally by some powerful mantra. 

After this propitiation ( krpa-yannacd; disti-lanara) the 
Ktpuwi comes out of the room and locks the door. 
About a prya afterwards he knocks at it, as though seeking 
permission from the Yakd to enter, and opens it. Accom¬ 
panying his dancing with further invocations, he closes 
the door again, bringing ont the Kdberi-yotuca , which he 
leaves at the back of the house. Theu taking panduru 
and a quid of betel from the dturayu f lie re-enters the 
room, as before, and laying them on the yahana recites some 
stanzas ; and whilst so engaged takes one of the empty 
cake bags and a plantain leaf, and on them puts a little 
of every kind of food as well as a lighted torch. This offer¬ 
ing he carries to the stepping stone in front of the house, 
(after locking the door for the third time) ami there presents 
it with a suitable mantra to Molankada Aimand —the demon 
known elsewhere as Kadacara-Yak&ayd. lie then returns 


* Space will not permit of the insertion of the scrcral incantation*, 
Acembraced in the ritual of Ralahami-pidima. 
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to the room, ami :it his bidding the house inmates offer 
more panduru, ami arc sprinkled with tfci-a holy stillron 
water, ns well as the women who have prepared the duHt\ 

Finally, the Kapurnla taking some durnnah. (realp), 
chare;s it with a fapa-Aarfai&Jnantra and perfumes the 
whole of the food about to he partaken. Those assembled 
rlidii seat themselves on mars in “a row, and do justice to the 
vfnnds, only wait ingfor the Kapurukto first taste something. 
The mal4iilfit-{attitm and the seven plantain leaf offerings 
:u-e placed at a little distance from the house—left i"r dogs 
and crows, into whom it is considered has entered the dts{i 
or perception of the 

As though the superstitious rites of the Dezhjfinnf-ttiinaya 
and RalaMmi-piditna. were not anllicient “ spots on their 
leasts of charity,” the Sinhalese ywjhja too frequently resort 

to further devil ceremonies such as Uezal-madti , 
which need not he described at length here, not being inti¬ 
mately connected with the subject in hand.* 


NOTES. 

(10 

AsTBOLOOT iS AORLCUIpTURK* 

Tnosu vvlio m*y rnre to become thoroughly versed in the set 
** tiices and WMoua,” which' uojjhl to be observed Lu Murivo 
agricultural operations, will find lull juiriie&dars la the d/u fturffa- 
vhinitimniii. a metrical treatise ou the subject, by the fsvmous 
astrologer IT pi Appubtiuii. published J?t Colon bo it] fb76. 

TJtc following extracts from n similar edn MS. in the writer's 
pasaeaeion giro some idea of ihv extent to which ■ the stara in 
t|]@ir courses'" influence the action of the Sinhalese eultivalor. 


* Ill other di-Htrit 1 15 (Sijantf KdralA to Writ) utitond of the 1 gipwActtle 
support, » poni (gntri-AiantMj ia planted ontride the cmapaniMl WLih 
ib tight updn it, and the plhnralndiiaf.coiie there Tertd to Aor/a- 
ta ru Yakmfii. The yakaxu, io&, is ctjoatructcd in the compound, mJ 
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Definitions. 


I—The followi 


1.—Afvida. 

10_Minekata 

19.—Mula. 

2.—Bora 9 a. 

11.—Puwapal. 

20.—Pnwasala. 

3.—Kpti. 

12.—UttarapaL 

21.—Uttarasala. 

4.— l^chenn. 

13. —I! ata. 

22.—SuTana. 

5.—Muwasirisa. 

14.—Sita, 

23.—Dcnata. 

6.—Ada. 

15. —S&. 

24.—Siyiwasa. 

7.—Puniwasa. 

16.—Visi. 

25.—Pnwapu(upa. 

8.—Praha. 

17.—Anura. 

26.— U ttarapulupa. 

9.—Aslisa. 

18.—Dcja 

27.—Revatiya. 


II.—The fifteen luuar days ( tithi ) during which tbo moon 
waxes are named :— 


1. —P^lavija. 

2. —Diyawakn. 

3. —Tiyawaka. 

4. —JaUwaka. 

5. —Vi^cnija. 


6. —Sa^awaka. 

7. —Satawako. 

8. —Atawaka. 

9. —Xawawaka. 
10.—Dasawaka. 


11. —Ekn{o* *waka. 

12. — Dojoswaka. 

13. —Tclcswmka. 

14. —Tuduswaka. 

15. —Pasaloswaka. 


The tamo order should l>e followed for the fifteen tithi she 
wunes—the 15th day being termed Amawaka.t 


not inside the bouse. The housp inmates arc directed by the Kapurila 
to stand by the fvan-kanutca and yahana in bowing attitude with joined 
palms, whilst he chants yddini regarding Katfavara Yakaayat birth and 
power, invoking his aid to ward off sickness from them, ami to prosper 
their tillage ami trades. The Kapurida then tastes each of the seven 
heaps, and the whole arc afterwards eaten by all assembled. If the 
ceremony ends with the eating of this rice, it is called A'w//d-yaA»ui- 
piduma , but hflluH matfuca if the dancing and tom-tom heating is con¬ 
tinued till morning. 

Many other YuluayA arc jointly propitiated, such as Dunnmuln ynhun, 
Morafaire-yakun, Kafugampola-yakan, Kalu-kumdra yakun, Yiramuntja- 
yakun. „ 

• Strictly speaking there are 28 wM or astcrisras: the ntkata ‘ Abiynt’ 
(a fractional or occasional “mansion” only, consequent on the moon’s 
periodical revolution occupying 27-8 days) lies between ‘Uttarasola’ and 

* Havana.’ The Maldivians retain the full number of ** lunar mansions,” 
but place ‘Avihi’CAbiyut) last, save‘IWv a’ (Rrfvatiyn),tlmi»: —A*>ida, Ituruna, 
Keti, Konn, Miyahetiba, Ada, Fun*, Fns, Ahuliha. Ma, Fura, Utarn. Ata, 
Hita, He, Viha, Nora, l>orha. Mula, Fnraliala, Uturuhnfn, llnvan, Dinar ha, 
IlirarUul, Fombadnruva, Fasbadnruva, Avihi, He to. “The titki and 
nfkata of any day or time are those in which the moon is in her coarse 
through the sodisc in that day or time.” 

f The lnnar month is divided into para or puna pakaht (from the day 
after the new moon to full moon day), and ata or apara paluht (from day 
after full moon to new moon day). 
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III.— The seven days are : — 


t,—Rari 

... &UtI. 

a.— Chandra 

... Moon. 

J,—Kiija 

Mare. 

■1.—Budha 

.., Mercury* 

i. — Guru 

... Jupiter. 

fi.-^ukraoi - Kivi 

Venus. 

7.—??ni 

Saturn. 

IY-—TLo twelve signs of the Zodiac (ru«) are r—" 

l.-Menha. 

7.—TulL 

2.’"^^ris!iahha, 

8.—Wyiathika. 

9.—Hlthuiu* 

9,—Dhtim. 

4, — Karkatu.lt>. 

10. — Makar*. 

5.—Si phi. 

11.— Kumbha. 

6, - Kauri. 

12.— Mtna. 

Commencing Operations, 

V*—The rtrhft Push*, Si T Uttjimpul, L*ttarnsid*i + Gr to rape tups. 

Siia, Anura, and Berupa, and the iilhi Pgl&vija, Diyawokn, Tiya- 
vvaka, Vi^niya, Sutawaka, Dasuwata, Ekojoawakn, and Pau^os- 


-mrakt, and the days Kcijn K Guru, ntml Eudha, m thm rdsi aligned 
to the plunotj. Guru, Sjukra, Budhs,! »o»pkiouB for uottring 
upon ti field to conixacace cultivation. 

Ploughing. 

YL—For ploughing adopt the Following n^kft :—Ptiwupfll, 
Pnwasaia, Puwapiitupa, Hata, Bila, Man^kuta, Muln, 

Bewatlyn. Annra, Pundvasn, Suvnuii, Ftiilia, Uttor!ip;il, Gttara. 
ealtt, Uttampuiupa^ Sa, Visa, M mraairiaa. Den a la ; oja tkhi 
LLiving no riktd ;J the Jnya Bavi, Budha, Guru, $ukru ; the 


• “The Sun, Monn. ami Ftu«ts move through tbew ra*i in their eenraes. 
A r« ru'idrt (^year'Jis the time daring wtikb the San travels through ad If 
riri iaa bMOOnrre, beginning from the first point of Me*ha n&ri ;' h anil the solar 
month the tinsn during which tike Swn continue* in any one rati. 

t 0 f the twcl ve raiti, that called Sight f Leo) ia allotted to the Sun, anil 
KnrJsnhrka ( Canter) to the Moon ; the rent ate given to the other fl ve planet* 
in tha order of their position with regard to the Sop.. JilLthnna and KnnvS. 
the nisi bordering ** the mMiuons" of the Stm wed Moon. on ei ther aide, 
belong to Uemuy j the two beyond lbesp r ti2., Wrlihlhha and Tnl*. are 
assigned to Ycnaa: the next tWO f ileflha and Y'ji^chiki, lu Mar*: Mina and 
llhann fa Japiter; and the laettwo, Mnltltrn and Kumbha, to Saturn. 

%P0e tUAi" are tbe eleven /iffli from Dautsnfci of para paisa to YJsenija 
of dca jTrtiit. Of these, Tfliluswnka tmd Jalawaka. are " rEIfd,'* end rejected 
a* had for all work. » 

I 
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Itnjfu.it • Wfibhabha, Karkutnka, Mnkara, Mina, Mithuna, which 
are boat ; Tula, Dhanu and Karivti, fairly good. At these ueket. 
and ob~crviug the lagnas, teak, &c., make oue, throe, or five 
furrows, with the plough gazing Eastwards, withont stooping or 
looking down. 

Introducing I fa ter. 

VII. —The following nrket are good for admitting water into a 
livid Mula, Puwasala, Uttarasala, Suwana, Kcwntiya, Dc-nutn, 
Mauekata. Muwasirisa, Puwapal, Deta, Sa, and Benina. 

Sowing find Transplanting. 

VIII. —Sow seed paddy at the nekri Mu, Hatn, Mula, Tunn- 
turu.f Pusba, Siyawaso, Anura, S4, Muwasirisa, Rewntiya, and 
Suvnna; on the tit hi Viseniya, Satawnka, Eko|oswnka. Tejeawuka, 
and Pasnjoswaka ; and on the days Saudn, Budha, Guru, $ukru, 
also observing tlie lagna which these planets lielong to. 

For sowing paddy according to the hrkulan system, adopt the 
nrkrl Tunaturu,f Punawasa, Pasha, Anura; Unto, Mu, Rchtma, 
which are to be taken for transplanting also. 

On Sunday mornings in the month of Mithuna and Siyha sow 
rl paddy. 

Reaping. 

IX. —Reap corn ou good dayi (i.e. days having no ava-y6ga\) 
at the nekri Kcti, Rehcna, Ada, Pusba, Sii, Denuta, Siydwasa, 
Puwaputupa, Tunaturu, Anura, Mu. 

Threshing and Measuring. 

X. —Thyesh corn at Anura, Rewatiyo, Mula, Pasha, Sd. nrket; 
and at th q lagnas. Mithuna, Dhauu. Kuttildin, and Mina, and wheu 
the planets Guru nod Sikuru are in the said lagnas. 

All work connected with paddy cultivation should be performed 
when the tido rises from the first pfga for eight prgas. and from' 


* The day of CO peyas or 2* hoar* ( bird) is in astrological calculation* 
further divided into 12 lagnas, each lagna comprising roughly 2 hinds. 
The lagnas are synonymous with the 12 nisi, and rotate in the same unler, 
the first lagna of each .day always being that of the particular nisi, or mouth, 
through which the Sun is pawing. See, too, C. A. 8 . Journ. 1826-8, 
pp. 181-194. “ The Principles of Sinhalese Chronology,” by Her. C. Alwis. 

| Tunaturu, Le. Uttarapala, Utturasala, Uttarapntupa. 

X Ara-yiga, i.e. the unlucky conjunction of crrtaiu nfkft with special days 
Thus on Sunday, Ada anil Deta, on Tuesday, Deta and Suvana, on Thursday. 
Ada, on Fri lay, Visd, and on Saturday, Punaaiua and Surana, art araytga. 
There are 10 lad ( data, mahs ddta), and 4 good, ytgas. 
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the !IsiritHjuili pryn for eight pry at of the nrkrt K>ii t Rehtitya, 
iMowasirisa, UttnnipupipB and RiSwaliya, 

The tide ri-*e« (diya-tntdi) from the first pryn for eight pryas of 
Pfdavlvn anti Diyiwikit again. at the 47ili peyHt nt she 2nd, 
25th* and 50th p$ya of Tiymvakn, the 2Uth peya of S at awn k&, 
the 22ud ^(^tl uf Ilutawaka, 23rd pfy n of Ajawiku, the -thh 
ijnd SSih of Datiowaka, the 20 th of Ekojoswakn, the 20th of 
Do|o$waka, 8th and 25th of Te]ewiwka, ibo fcth peya of F»sn|o&- 
wa ka* At tdl the«e times front the cannsenoemotit of the prya 
the tide flows for $ p$yas. 

At the fourth pdda of tho four lagnns M&ba, Wyfehahhn, 
Million a and Kiukntaka, water will rise. For throwing corn and 
measuring paddy, if the moment when nrktita. tithLunA htrjna for 
the rising of ihe tide are contempraneomcan be [tiken. it U beat: 
if two agree it Is good : one alone h fairly good. 

Storing and Consuming Faddy. 

XL-—li’<r storing paddy the w rhrt lTjita f Aim, Mt, and Rehens 
end the logtms Wrishafeba, Sigh a. W T i?chika, and Kumbha 
should he Liken, and (If poasihta) when seen with tiie planet 
Sttturti- 

0 n Sunday at sunrise (U Rehen ii consume pftddj- 

Eating the New Hire. 

X1L-- For atut-bnt-kimit observe a good tit hi, avoiding Minn 
ll^im, and Wpi^ohika, at the uf krt Siln, A^ida, Iluta, Pund- 
Wats, Push a, Suwana, Auura, TWtiiru. MnwnifiriSi, Denata, 
Rehetjn, Rewntiya, SJiyawasa* Su. Mnla, Mi, ami Visa 


In £p ite of die well-meant efforts now being made to eon vert 
the gayiyd from the error of his ways by opening a Schorl of 
Agriculture, mid the introduction of modern appliance*, it m to 
he ftsared that years must ct&pw before his mind is disabused of 
the conservative notions hu shares with the American “ Farmer 
BetT (Notes and Queries) j— 

“ f l tell yc it's nonsense," ^aid Farmer lien. 

Tidfl filmin' by book- and mips, 

Anri seedin' thu boy* to learn that itblf 
At the afrieuliural ^clitwils. 

Ro tat Eon o’ crops and analysis! 

Talk that to a young WbOoa t 
Pel ye needn’t ha'tel I in' yer science to cue, 

For l believe in the moon* 
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IT re plant yer corn on tie gropin' Ji3oon, 

Anti put up tins lines for crew*, 

Ton’ll find it will tesr, id yer wheat will, too, 

If it's decent land wberc't grows. 

But potatoes, now, nre a different, thing, 

They Vfftlit to grow down, that is plain; 

Anri don’t ye see you must plunt for tbit 
When the moon ia nn tie wane, 

Km in plantin’ and hiieln’ and hayin' time, 

It ie well to hate an eye 

On the hang of the mwo—ye know J e tan tell 
A wet muon from a dry. 

And as to hayin', you wi»e ones, now 
Are enttin' yer gntM too Mon \ 

IF you want it to epend, jmi wait till ii’n ripe. 

And mow on the full o' the moon* 

* * * * m 

With farmers' mcc-tin'a and granges new 
Felts den isillt till all » bluo; 

Bui don't yc be HwoUeiin* all ye hear, 

For there ain’t mere T u hall on 't true. 

They are tryin" to mate me diangn my pious. 

But l tell ’dm I'm no tnch coon t 
/ iAatl keep right on in th* safe old icc iy T 
A ad mwA wy farm by the moon! 


m 

Cultivators' Songs,* 
!.— iVhiiit bailing Water. 


). 

S£h0S3 gS?s* gjdci 



paSb <5xEdi(pr9 ©e-tf ^ 

G&3 


30 dfcuaacf mjj© ST^hi c 

•d 


Cl’S ti-sz^dt t&SBjBW&ES 

&£* 

2. 

c^g-S)# cgcjsa pj 



e-S^sa^ 

Cr^ 


eafiS’^© ssctogsl £i 



e*i6 Q&ytd ®S t>t 

Gi) 

3.. 

g)«pU5 SS.;5iS fi i'c: fl&CQ 

st 


Saj&Sd ^55 :£ SiSSxti ■iJci 

Gt 


d? e2> <{;S) ggt; £)o 

c? 


£f O.'S thujcSi si dj ■srS c 

et 


* The ftpedimflDfl giTfti are ihreis-hoat nngro m nautical jind diicmmectsd, 
3jilt just a*. In km dona from the mouth of an ordinary iHitomw ytyiyd. Thu 
meaning is la plates very obscure- 
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4. &zi ESC 7^=5S* 6® 

©de.OT^ $idci£ ads 

e^swrf ^3 (?od:ikD^ eow^ <s9 
^EfoC *®S ffitdirt cftatE© 

а. * scaoS DSiss qs-sf 

<gl<jr£j £ci55?i?-5(Birf 

Ca«fcS ^©co efl^s-^S ©3 cvqsJ 
c*ft 6ai^rn;s5 ©rfq #®iisi^ 

б, * iytfcsj e^C* 1 * 

cwgcJ Ksi Si@o^;o 
gzil&t §®e«f ©;rf s>SB©ttf 
e^ycrr ©d-sf S t <;*q5f 

7.’ c-jTffl© 3® S3 a>irf ©cSirf 
C’Esfoj® ssmjSiJ Stef ^s£3rf 
issvB® AO^jld Sq csSSa^ 

Qstand flfcP E)-f;-3af 

I. Like the mdon sliming in till] splendour* 

Mv beauteous endearing lord, 

&ince tlte day nf deporture thou, retumost not as ye L: 
I'm I may reach thao where wilt thou remain? 

3, Ala debate town of Negros l arrived. 

Leaving kith and kin for a foreign bod. 

With scald Eng tears 1 bathe my fanout; 

By Lira deserted, how may I «uataia my grief! 

J} + 1’bough the friendly earth quake and tremble,— 
M*h* Mem thunder with torrents of rtihi — 

Though these, and inch like portent*, thou behold est. 
Whatever thy under taking, it will not prosper. 

4 , A woman empty-handed, nr bearing empty pdt* 

A beggar* be lie deaf or be he blind— 

These in good journey shouldnt thou meet, 

Fruitless, will be thy guiugr 

5, Hear me, ye learned, that benefit the world, 

Consider it with mind unfettered : 

Gajuulcvij, gr:mt uig to receive wisdom: 

Mav the uRaemfaiy net find fault. 

(t. Fellows, a mighty boon is seed ; 

BtsirfJ of every creature; 

In fruitful land it multiplies; 

Worship oft- the Teacher, 

L Of land acquired itpy out the low places: 

Cause rice received to be served with glad heart \ 
From stumps and roots ever strive to rid you, 
Building dams for tanka acquired. 


GO 


* These three stanra* will he found lfl almost the samn^ form to, a snmll 
I ampUctof Harvest Songs styled tivyaxi-mHaya, printed in Colombo, last. 


a a a u a h a a 5 a a a t a a & 
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IL— Reapers' Song* 

1. aSeiSasfSi<; mo® ©2 a#o^e^f ^ ex' 

ai&fteSaaJwpstf qt>*$ jS S ^3 £ 1 ®*^ " 6 ^ 

C153JD g^dd && §&aj^ ead <W £“***■ *** 

^ cSdcia flcags^QjQ® aa(*©3#qBMl fts sfsx^ 

2. en=rtft< C3ss> ^dtdd^ewl e^aSta© tf«0=3_ct *d 

Eh&£-©i? gd®s <?icpe3c {f^Sbto Sstf g<7§0$ 

e<o>BSDc)0s* «aaSde>32titBxK jtgMDiBt &a S53 fflifi e* Gr ^ 
aft® BEsa i?C>^ £3©j ®tt^ ^j8d*DiiSS seS a&a&l e£? 

3 . S)i*C 3 B 5 !J&q 9 ©Sifrsf £fl>a >3 «*d aw«i gq ^s? f GC^ rf 

©g C &So$ od^ca ©£e=<2ct cjS=-d @d*0£T ajS * 
fcaei «©W® (S *Srod MK-@c&=aiJ#SS <2^ £=* ^ 

Bfc^ga s® mS'iSai^aa eaH 1 *K*? * =* 

4 * ciSs^oa dE®®(M»feS*d ^d a=J *** 

^ ^5© c ^<s£ ©i^*c® JSEfiS ^ora^a mows! *C ■* 
eaSsJ <j>§S eafiBiBwSsaE) ©C _ c ^ 

«a^eJftS ac^CC^ BA*w*sf *«fflBm<e* a R ffl, « rf 

r c c^eQj5j^aj d$©sto8m.3^i Sft^ee^Dttf =SB ffli 03© S C 5 
^aSS q»£i$ ^“*5 •*£«* •“** 6 55 

at <jS cs£j =jS cfraesq »£*© SC=^ g<Sfp5 C’ 

t- & &&«& Si© gad*©*© ^ «£*o&a <* ©sid eo^a c> 

e. - £od ss 4&fld© aqsc3 c^Ec^ *9«5 ®s #5*0 

Esd ®c? dsT0o? cstfi© ^enj®©® ftcd? ©fifties 
df-d 3adB3 ^§=53 ®!«0d £®d E a <T e® *■=* 

' Be<j ©d Oi ®0 qc^sxia ^ ^ 

7,* (f X 5 a^®d ^C* 3, estc 34 ®^ <s«C s ^ 1 ^ ma 0“^^ e <^ ^ 
c &ejn2&d g*i ©©B^^e^a e>0©ee® @ ^ roe^<5 C^^ } 
a§«srtgra«a»8#cO»aJ ©iM^ot 
e^dsSeC^ ©B» SrfoS^s cffl ft^Sfau^wf <r^ dnetfvdf 
&, £> ds?iS 5 i§g e^B sc,©sJ »©dq < 0 (^ ^'T * 1 C 31 11 ^ 

sii 5 ? f®BB«dsf »^d 9 ®d ^ &3j ' 

sfi at eS-^ wq Mia * ehMd ®d*® ** 

c ^sj aS oJs^E 40®«J fii Soaem bs^^ &&«d ^ ^ 

3 . a ate^-aaJ ^S®d 6 fi * © 

ftqEfta* sdbo’td 6 ^ 

i-drf 4 O>(S'© 0 ( 5 'rf mgcd^* 35 ® 35 ^ s, ' 3, ' : ? Ss .. *f 

jfe££tfr£>0.£ ft® ft|2?ffi© £fiac; (fteyBcJeJ sSojc 

I, .jiav all, tlie p«jd» permit iu ta enter tin? fielil *ftcr woreWpping 
lLq bhi? pill 

The gods’ eoBgcnt obtoinwl, 0 gay i lonl h pivo iu siekl^. 

Muv iheelouda keep us cool, ibdioj tlic "“n B r *Pi * 

And the gml* deHvcr from jJI evil, granting peace show 30 
/fjw- 


* These staBea' proWWy fu™ ivtil i>f the H((MHii*‘i , d(vww#flW* 
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2 - The god or the sun's ray# sliming on the bill lias now shaded 
this our gang t 

With Fortune-bringing sickle* in right-lumda invoke we menu 
on the Mother* 

SI 11 mill the goyidorJ on tbe lilyhl&od hear me, 1 shall receive 
reward f 

Mitv ulEI this compioy, great and low, recite songs without 
bickering, 

3. Sitkdcvj, descending from kia abode* begs alma En hi* aocetii; garb 

of jo re : 

The corn sown on Lhg madded golden rock ben da down ripened 
e&ra : 

With boiling water dressing food by supernatiini] power the alma 
were given. 

May goddess Putt ini grant me permission to compose and recite 
those vt-nsua. 

4. In ftajigatiii Kdnde renowned there grew the far-famed palm tree, 

Fair beyond words of poet* with manifold beauty crowned ; 

From hamlet unto hamlet known, like lotus, petal*, expanding on 

the tree, 

Rarefy this palm-flower bloomed glorious in colour, 

A. Half the day bus passed since morning, nor failed uf god's pro¬ 
tection, 

From head to foot thro" every limb god baa bleared and pre¬ 
served ua; t 

"Jbe tongs iu rhyming measure we loudly sang to-day bars Bade 
the welkin ring. 

Will leave be blithely granted to forego work the rust of tbc 
day ? 

U. God, grant me to tell in verve the flower's fume. 

Of the lovely tank lily's golden hue, its pc tikis spread iu ten 
direction*, 

As o'er the winter s surface the Ala-vifo scent U scattered: 

Iu petals spread iu ten direction#, guide ti-lnred us the lovely 
lank lily, 

7. The seed was sown and sprouted, and like a grove rose the tree j 

Like boughs of bamboo shoots entwined* the pofm-rtower’a. 

the Uowor-petals tbe wayfarer bis journey 

fot^gets- 

Lo 3 from Guana lake descending the evil tv avert, iu safety 
keep us Gvd (of mercy). 


pageant seemed: 
Lur T d by sight of 


JOITOKAL, ft- A. S. (CKYLQs), [}' 0^ ^ 

g r OrL-liiTtf of goltien trmbiliS lime, nwnge, Arfi.t morel 't 
atld mi tfiongu ; 

Adjoining grove of Q jpuMiT diirtti,* *' mi,tt an ^ Jit 

And garden of aandnl, with Mn* of jutmiiie, Intua, 

!Hy t and fragrant ehampaM :— 1[ 

Sacb (be finned splendour of forest -named of noble 

Saman-devu 

D, Tbatduy wren gmlde-sses offered ctjtrttml ventures and flower*; 

The god empowered, with both hands offered flower* of Indra s 
tree; 

Golden Jtwjupul lotus of (be N4ga world divine Nagui offered ■ 

Thenceforth. continuously Jill people of the world worship 
Siam nulls, 

III .—At close of Work* 

cS tlautpsS <71 

SpStfl-St ££li £®HkjCTC3^ 

^c 2 c? [ #ju rjq £.fia3 £t?9-* 

£« g&s 0sf 

2 . &G, aCy <?<«<; 

3 a (jw®«S &a oigssds-^ 

© 3 jOdc&rrf «as® (fiEst ft&radS* 
cm® $a &=^i e £l ^ 6 ^ 

3 , «£>3 odga *sws»Q— 

J^d 0^3 4^^3-ro)(5iCJi*o>£| 

es> 3 £c- j ijii 5 cc^at - ©i^esf^ £<d ©c 53 9 3> 

(f(Bsa 2 ^ e*;S£ 3|S>aS—©c?d 

1 , I came mien t 00 singiiig to whi Le the Uv eluiig day —■ 

Say when again, my comrade*, jell li&lcii to my lay. 

If kinsfolk now stand by us, all trouble will icem light, 

And in Alatiri Buddha's feast with one accord imho, 

3 , With sport and jest full varied our pilgrim, path we cheer, 

Hark! the band before lls about? sadus echoing elenr; 

The palace-shrine who beautify, tn crowds Ihe land gives birth, 
SaffrogamV fair temple, the frontal-mark of earth I 

3 r As surge the waves of ocean, the thronging line? go by, 

Their buir-kn-ib bind in circles dark, like stars in midnight sky; 
Like jewel* gleam the torches, ad own the four-spread Jane* 

The patron god in liowdah rjdea, as iu a wedding train. 


eJB 

g'd 

tfci# 

*st 

z> 

0 

a-.S 


* The kjug-ccKOonnt- 

j ^Igle marmcW 
J Asclcpuis acid a. 

§ Along iicr* indica. 

Q The wild date-|*bm- 

* The trnm[iet Bower {Signed ia 

suave dent.) 


■■ Feronia clrphantUnL. 
tf Ba?*ia latifoli*. 
t J Shores robusta, 

A kind of Coco an a L< 
II MiehelUchampacR. 
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O) * 

Tabu. 

This tabu resembles the custom of u Fomair practised by the > 
Dyaks of Borneo, the Alfurofl of Celebes and Timor, cud the 
Men tamer Islanders. 

«The only outward indication that Pomali is being resorted 
to is a bundle of maize leaves stock Into ike ground, or bushels 
of rice suspended from a bamboo post, either in a rice field or 
under the hou*e of u person who is ill. All .ftrangers are for¬ 
bidden, to cross tbo threshold of a hou.se where the signal is 
placed. 

'* Mr. Hugh Low, in his 1 Sarawak.' also mentions three kinds 
of P&mttli, or, ne he calls it, Pumali* 

“The Pamtdi wsfir, or tabu ou she farms, occurs Immediately 
after the whole of the seed in sown. It tesla four days, end during 
that period uo person of the tribe enters any of tko plantations on 
any account a pig and feast are according tt> their practice also 
necessary,”— Carl Bock, " Head Hunters of Borneo.” p. 230. 

The Oraonaand MunduHa(hill tribes of India) observe si mil nr 
precautions'to propitiate Dysauli atul J4Uir Barhi for a blessing on 
the crops in their “ llero-Bougn” and “ Brih-Towli-Bouga” <4Crt« 
fie* s, to which the u Kinun" of the Kol villagers is nearly allied, 
“Each cultivator sacrifice* a fowl, and after some mysterious 
rites a wing is stripped off and inserted in a cleft of bamboo tmd 
stuck up in the rice field. If this is omitted, it is supposed that 
the rice will not come, to maturity” 


(40 

KeM, OK CitARM*. 

(T.) Again 5 1 G?p*pa nk vd {G ru bs). 

£-) 

eB ei §£ dfltqfi(j&gai3 C 05 ^ ©i 8 ®*! c,a 

oesf e^«wrfa>t; £c» itfoi f Q^O 3C?C 3 

B tr lS y% ddud ^ s 

«iSo£V*3t £h^£a s Dd ©JSmajEEf dtgeb; §£ 

ipmojaiJif « srf£tb T £ og^J *F®«* 

Ci a; ***. 

BS f e> t vi^ Dtgcht *4®stSs«sS*ri»sd fa^jaaoSb^al 

e^S,; ££0 tf&tdGiSn; stSsd df ©awtoOci, £>sf Ss, 

dJ g|£ <F sf 

*3 oriei S’cOi- 
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.i p a(M ; Buddha went to Rat'd IlttMjH, who bad nothing to ^l-iT 
ft!m.H.‘ He went and begged of Maha Brahes who gave khnroM (bill- 
nuMr). He ioiTydit, The fir*t leaf was entered by gfppmuvd ol 
neven kinds. Then lie prayed Hint through the power of Buddha the 
jrmba might Inure ; tht! grub* left* When tho plant grew to itneventh 
elchIc, itVire an ear of golden hue. Thia ear was cot awl h ? acvCI1 
Itindi of tiles. Then also he entreated Buddha* .supernatural power, 
and the dieft disappeared. That paddy w ihea pounded, the rKe 
boiled and offered for that day's nuon-meal of the sold Buddha. 

» liy the influence of the same Buddha let the worm* quit the plant* 
to-day almi. 1 ' # 

Walking round ihe field repeating Hie above is supposed to 

destroy gtiaptiitnr/K 

(^) 

Seven of these grubs are collected from a phut* and tho follow¬ 
ing jrxrif repented over them 

o^isd - S*) [3:3. 

i> t he all^auapkious goddess of speech (Sai-nswati), the heslower 
of the e stntffl (of wisdom and eloquence), who dwell* in the lotns-like 
m-iittlis of the illnatdous and eminent sage NArada. &e,, preserve you 
(from all evil).” 

Three ure than Burnt with pa&peggeti (five bitter kinds of 
wood), and the remniuing four enclosed in four pieces of reed and 
buried at the four corners of I tie field, During the performance 
D f t hU ceremony tho Kattddiyd should bo naked, and at its con¬ 
clusion remain dumb for seven pfyas iu nn unfrequented pUco. 

(II.) A gttiufl t KoAkti n A td (G rubs). 

After dark u man steak three ilopata (ekel-broom*) from three 
different houses. These be lies together with kckipittan-veln 
(creeper) and limits it to hk waLst-etring behind. Bmcoeding 
to the field, ho walks three times round it, buries the bundle in 
the rosin vak\kada (opening through the dam) and returns home 
unobserved. The whole time, and if possible till next morning, 
he remains mute, 

(III,) Against Mfssd (Flies). 

(«) 

The TnAdf JJd should spend the previous night in a lonely spot, 
after having put on clean clothes (pimwata) and eaten ‘‘milk-ricc" 
( kiri-imi)- The following more lug, without com mud eating with 
any one, lie should go to the field, Having caught a fly, he must 
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bold it for a while in rosia atnoke. over which he ha* muttered 
the following charm 108 times, nud afterwards release it in the 
field 

ficacedf gg 4d>&s1ijeoai&e! £cwC> ®® <3^3 

gtfiffld <sJ© s)»So *9 seed, 

ead ©id<wi t eoiQ^sf © t of*af, *«}QS<2 o ©g ®g 

«c£>u 

cs^cj ©£?.=* ®9aJ £03* ga* ©id 

6 . 3 ^, g)£} ©ifftecata, ©i^Goi-3. <*£ ©jstoata o-S ©>sa®sf 

•33)S© ©• *§* S)£o sld&i. 

O'nnawi! By the power of Lord Rr.ddha who came to dispel the 
pestilence of the great city Wimln, this very day all .ye flowcr-tlics, 
black flies, proboscis-armed file*, and earth grubs of this field, away, 
away bj*) ; stay not. Let it be so! ( E’tvdh). 

iVaiad/ Ye fliiwer-flies, proboscis-armed flies, tiny flies, ash flies, boru 
from the mouth of (Joja-kumbu-dulardhjhadetcutdicd, go, stay not in 


this field. In the name of the Triad (On Trin) aud KaUu-agama 
Deriyd ( Jiarnntl). Be it so 1* 

(*) 

The following well-knowu gathdica is recited 108 times over 
some sand, which is strewn in the field nt dusk, while four Intnps 
(the oil used having been prepared without being tasted) «tc kept 


burning at its four corners : , 

oScDcjCCM <P»34#o 

cjioC 2 ® 

»Cc3CVCw0X> <JCS2» 
go .3 O^C3l£35?-'* 

• Abstain fr> ni nil sin ; 

Acquire merit: 

Purify the heart: 

This the Buddha's commandment. 

•• Evil swells the debts to pay, 
tiood delivers and acqnila. 

Shun evil, follow good; hold sway 
Over thyself. This is the way.” 

( Light of Asia.) 

Throughout the performance of this kema . and until next morn¬ 
ing, the person §o occupied must not converse with anybody. 

* Almost every charm begins with the words ()$ TVfp, which in Sanskrit 
are an invocation to the Bindd Trinity.” the Ka«idiyis not being wor- 
abippers of that Trinity, and not understanding the purport of the words, but 
attributing to them some mysterious magical properties, freqient’y add them 
to Mghalese charms, in which the virtues and omnipotence of Buddha am 
described, in very grandiloquent style, to the exclusion of those of the Hindi 
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(*> 

With red sandalwood, ground to powder, tins stanza is written 
on a rtibnna , or the drum of a toin-totn :— 

cscoiSsca^usa.© oSse 9 ca oxcr.Jt^i d&esi ar Ei&fi 
®sK»ca^S ££:££<£«•© 8«<;«Da:£® 

g^eoaoaS e) £aa ai^ocn <*scea)Sb®5C£* 

c<;icc&oOoc <5®s>ci2®» o oCBa g&sfSsttQOB. 

By the receiving of perceptive power (in religious studies) these 
three (labrc) pursuits, viz., worldly desires, doubts, and unorthodox 
observances, are dispelled : be escapes from the sufferings of the four 
hells : he is incapable of committing the six great sins. In the Sangha 
this gem*Hke -state is noble. By this truth may all (sentient) beings 
benefit. 

A lamp fed by mitcl (oil of the Bassia lntifolia), which has 
been hallowed by the recital of the tjath/itra over it, is placed in 
the Hold inside a vtnl-prlak (temporary altar decked with leaves 
and flowers). At du*k a man should walk round the field repeat¬ 
ing the same stanza and beating the said tom-tom with a piece 
of kayila-vfla (creeper). This done, he must retire by the entrance 
he came in at, closing it. and sleep that night in an untenantod 
house. 


(5.) 

The Kamata. or Threshing-Floor. 

“When they are to tread their corn,” writes Knox (p. 11), “ they 
choose a convenient adjoining place. Here they lay out a round 
piece of ground, some twenty or five-and-twenty foot over, from 
which they cut away the upper turf. Th »n certain ceremonies are 
used. First they adorn this place with ashes made into flowers 
and branches and round circles. Then they take divers strange 
shells and pieces of iron, and some sorts of wood, and a bunch of 
betel nuts (which are reserved for such purposes) and lay all 
these in the very middlo of the pit, and a large stoue upon 
them." 

See also Mr. Brodie’s Paper in C. A. S. Journal. 1849, p. 25, 
and Davy’s Ceylon, p. 275 (where a wood cut is given). 


triad. Sometime*, however, the name* of Brnfornn, Vi«hnn : Sira, and other 
Hindi deities are found mixed with those of Buddha and other Bnddhiat 
divinities in irretrievable confusion in the same charm. Nearly every charm. 
Sanskrit, Sinhalese. or Tamil, cods with L’stdh —a corruption of the Sanskrit 
SedA#,com«pondipgto “Amen" in meaning. (C. A. S. Jcurn. lfcSS-6, p. SI.)' 
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Much the same ceremonies have been noted iu lu dk :— 

JdaMgelpamti tuUi tr/jlr- 
Jlia pul it m'Uili 
A tlangti nlrttm pujt tcytu 
/trail daTAinguIpan n u pi r 
4i Clearing a place, an ahar 
Te rai*e upun the Bite * 

And henping ashes on it, 

Ferfmtdi ye many n rite/* 

{« Tamil Popular Poetry t " by Dr. Caldwell* in Ind* Ant.. Vol, I.) 

11 When Gouda, Knrtus, or Bharias start together in their titli 
crops, they tako with them some ashes nod Indian com seeds, and 
na they go along they keep maliiug circles with the ashes, and plfieo 
iiu their centra io Beoda of the com. This pr aclice is supposed to 
ktfep away all ibebad will of the devaf.” — ( Notes on the it barbs, 
by C. Scinlau, Assistant Surveyor, in led. Ant. Vwl. I, p. 159.) 

According to Mr, levers (C, A. S. Joiira. I380 f p. 52. Diagram) 
the figure described on the threshing-floor by the cultivators of 
the Kvgalln. District comdets of no less ibao Seven concentric 
circles with Four cross lincs. 

This Is a noteworthy depart ore from lire diagram usually seen 
elsewhere. Throughout the iow-couotry not more then three 
concentric circles with two diameters between the cardinal points 
would seem to bo drawn. 

Precise direct ions regarding the preparation of a threshing-floor 
arc laid down in the MiihurHa-thiittAmani (stanzas 257-261) :— 
jacSSsajSd. 

B, 



e E *- OS’ (?!5 8® £ss D 

drain's fey q-tn c) 

£>l& ®^t ■E?:4->S5 6 «j 

a§9&c 3 
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ef^ci£3i& £3 £3 3 es^ca sa 

EHBfcSfcSe' sS^cjiS <*£| *=§ s 

(Si^dwa^a^®^^ d&®3WS«CP • 0 ^ t ® 03 

2J0 


fled §83£i CjESg *»]Qia.sJ 

Kd -jdi c$Cfi«3 gS>®jaJfS3 et£ 

end iS^S ij ti^S g£to^« 

260 

gSk S3oq Si^aieSst 9<5 j3^S 
Sj'£| tJ-ajd ^l 

gal Sfl*^ *!&& sad&CJ 

sjS^dj c:d:»trf sc^Ss eha) 

261 

gi'C £[^5? ^cf JSJ'Eisd C5) 
cnJiS^ j^flAQo 

^e3-^i5sf £ r tSi? ^dLz?iiizn 

fi|5 gi3 

To make a TkraAing-fimr. 
257. 


VJ 


c 

c 

c 

c 

e 

3 

3 


Draw three circles and two diameter* between the four cardinal 
pmnLH t and plica the tweotf^%tt afkff in tliti four direction* on the 
eldci of the Hum. Calculate the tbrcabln^-flonr circle toward* the right 
from the *flafa on which ibe sun stands, start in if from the Hast. 


* 26a. 

The nxtoea ftp*!?/ standing ou llie DM ter ami second circular apace 
toward* the four diroetiemi are pro Jill ess add had : likewise the eight 
on the third apace ; the middIc (is nr are furltui n to. Reckon Sun ih wardi 
from East to West flliiihipg again at East- 


21&. 

Of the 1G portions of ground described b) 1 ancient sages* telco i those 


* The dateen portions flf land, r* girtD in the Hdydtnatajflt, are the 

fulleistng:'— S L^liatiraTa, Stfikam}'!, KrabMutkarara, Sublirikirfiyi, (laji!. 

kfnfa, GAndharvikiiraym* t.'hatrikarnifa. PatnfhdmjRft, Kunw^diikiinijre, 
t’hatni'tTalniniytt, HefltiilwimathiMfflJft, Tri*plAkdray ll, t■ nugakaraja. VantJt*-' 
kafiija r Kui'iLimilkjrjvva. K&n«lskfurL Jnlalallikinp- To lltcsc am (ofib- 
timrs added Karataliktraya, A-jatii.-i.BfcsTa.ya- In jwfdtf-ftcdfjiw, nr dividing 
iuto bnildtog loU, the iabdifi.-M.oos ire;—BfflJ(Wll'pMii]ri. Jlswi-f^ihja, 
aianns^fjtt-padajBr Prcttp^ji, nf which the last is defer selected at a aite» 
nor the** portions of the other* railed trrlraiOaUv rfjrfi and latv na, 
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lying East and North. Choose a lucky h6rd * in Tvnuturn nfkf( (Cttara- 
pala, Utt&raaala, Cttarapn|np«) on tinru (Thursday). The threabing- 
floor thua comtructed will ensure'success as desired. 

*200. 

In the midst of fortunate Bainba (Hraf|ma) portion, dig the arakeala 
(lit. • protection hole’), clear the boundary drain, and have the arakgala 
(•guardian stone) brought and placed by the hands of a mate child with 
perfect features like Turupati (moon.) 

261 . 

Joyfully bathe the body with perfumed water: there sacrifice duly 
to the demons, offer ashes charmed by mantrap and encircle the thresh- 
ing-floor with a thread hallowed by the Narag**a-jpithd ro. 

The MS. from Pasdiin Korale gives h somewhat different dia¬ 
gram. 


E. 

• •• 



W. 


<? a <?P 5 a C C^ 

q&Ohssiet gS) oc « 

8&s.£9>z!C 3 c3sn<5 <3 

ss>,4jfj o^SS cam »S*c0c^ q<o r£o <9 


J’hreihing-Jtoor Diagram. 

The eight nfkft next the twelve at the cardinal points are unlucky. 
Know that the middle eight nfhfl will bring luck. Place /?iti(auD) at 
the top (starting point) and calculate Southwards. Thus counting, 
resolve the threshing-floor diagram. 


• ** Astrologers suppose that the same seven gods to whom the supervision 
of the days of the week are appropriated, preside over each successive wren 
idrdt. beginning from that one to whom the day belongs, bat in the fallowing 
order. Sun. Venn*. Mercury. Moon. Saturn, Jupiter, and Marw '-C. A. & 
Journ. 1856-8. p. 182.) 
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( 6 .) 

(I.)—The Anpckf.ri ma Ceremoxt. 

The form of the A'ndukrrima ceremony (though not known 
under that name) as practiced in the Sijan£ Kdrale differs to some 
extent. 

After the corn is threshed and before removing the straw from 
the katnata , five cultivators, each taking a dfti, repeat the fol¬ 
lowing words thrice:— 

< 3 Sc, ebcoiSHKDctf ca2aa0®0®*)jfl«f act Shoot 

&ct9 ®^9 a}&Q&act eo£0o) ecfStroJSb 
g-SSaii CKq©cd9 ajaJeojfl aoo^ acfec£H* 

&4S£<{{*& oiB oc^eef ass& osnaat ooi 

c30SQO c^zn 

\& srSco 

8st 8$ 

e^j-0 oa o«q«D0 <msj££>i e jsjj&»>;?* <j:a 

&£)OCl COSf 6sOS3) 

ceto^&«aatd3 •O)0c&c> <jt03 

«q»:as?sf esacl $aits)di 

®<;£eof s)i&)6i^3 

oojEeksl 

cs^et) discSffiS 

'jajj or?od3 ®cj(2 

Jridd wd Hfkatin Samanalagalabodi* tla migon tat bdnak gurnard (lit 
rfcit tunsiyen »ali tiuufa peru gdni floral fra bijtt vaijd ehptti depeti 
iunptti pntpeti taped tatpetdU baptfialtd pidi kinrfda pfti kalavifak 
tattavd gayan kapa kalarifufa damn 

Dfti dfti kumana dfti 
Pan dfti ridi dfti 

Katuptla nika demafa kobbe koton dfti 

Menan dfti patak geni 

Pat denek tifa kola tala fla(i 

Drnnrk gon dakkati 

Detit/6 rf<Ja tififi 

Gotriyd tfda karati 

Mr da mi raja kamatafa 

ltd yahapati poll. 

Seven jokes of white buffaloes having been brought from Adam’s Peak 
at Mdnfkala on Sunday, when the first, second, and third ploughing* 
have been performed, and the mml levelled, with pdru, channels opened, 
seed sown, the paddy (plants) rUen to tbeir first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh uodes, and become pregnant with ears, the ears 
appeared and the grain matured. After the threshing'floor has been 
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prepared and the crop reaped and placed an the threshing-door, five 
perwjflj separate tie straw {front lie paddy) with Gfu ilfti— 

D?}i, rlfti, what dfti ? 

Gold dfH, silver dfii, 

Katitfiilfi^ nika t deinafa t ho&bt, kuSuti dfti. 

Taking five of these ttftif 

Five (men) stand un tl toss the corn; > 

Two (men) drive the bullocks : 

The god looks on : * 

Cultivator* work. 

ilay manifold ret iIf ti attend this rojal AmuAi jhis 
(harvest) time I 

Compare Uto Harvest long (Ilutiari) of ihe t’oorg rjoti 
(GoverVs Folk-song*! of Southern Indio, p. 121) :— 

11 First they pray that God's rich grace 

Still a hew Id rest upon their race. 

Writing till (begun his roared 

Milk they sprinkle* shouting gay, 

Poii! Pali} Dtnirit 

Multiply thy mercies, Lord J 

m —The A m .1 it r t CEBKjtoifT. 

It is in to resting io find an analogous custom,, muiaits m atmtdh, 
existing to this day in many rami districts of England. ami 
markedly Devonshire and Cornwell. 

The custom of Si crying the neck'’-— a relic of old heathen 
worship, whet her of Teutonic or Celtic origin, to the godded who 
presided over the earth's fruits—is thus described in Mrs. Bray's 
Traditions of Devon whira" ;— 

* T Whfcn the reaping i* finished, towards evening the labourer* 
Select sonic of the best ears of corn from the fthcATOfl. These they 
tic together, and it is called the hoc A. The reapers then proceed 
to a high place. The matt who I tears ilia offering stands in t ho 
midst, and elevates it. while all the other labourers form them- 
selves cute a circle about him. Each holds aloft his hook, and in 
a moment they all shout these words : A matt (or ah narA). 
amaeft^ arnack j t echtii'en [pronounced icee-hao-en^ wehtivti^ 
wt-karen* This is repeated three several tEule^t. ,, 

.drnacA. meaning 14 a bnnch of Cars of eoru T ,p when t hus coupled 
with etrcAairen expresses eititer a wish for a p:osj>e rotts {Norse, 
vclhavtndt} harvest, or the joy that, its labour* tire ended (u r e- 
faice-it). See Noteg uud Qucne*. 5th Series. Vols. VI., IX, 
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(S.) 

Bali, oe Dies.. 

Strictly speaking, orthodox Buddhiflts arc unjoined to ret apart 
from (.iLCrir worldly goods” five dues (ia/t) : — 

1. R&jn-batiya, the tithe due to the king. 

2k Dera-baliya, the portion offered la the gods, 

X ^dti-bctU^dy the share given to kinsfolk. 

4. Atithi-bafiya, the guests’ or way furors’ portions. 

5. Pabba-Pf eta baity a, the portion allotted to the shades of 

the departed* 

Of these Bali, the first three are" specially required of culti¬ 
vators : the other two should lie discharged by alt persons* 

The Edja-batitfd ought to bn paid over in the field itself; tho 
rest at home. 

In former times grants of land were apportioned hy the King* 
to different Dce&tii and KoyiU, where distinct gods were not 
in frequently worshipped* 

Thus, to this day, the adjoining hamlets of Kalutnra, on tho 
north ami south of ihe Ka|ugagga ( retain the names Dempura or 
D^sttitftra, and Vtfdpttra. The farmer U e-ai l! to derive it* name 
from Dfotudstroj n synonym of YtLLisnna, brother of Rivntm* 
the mythical ruler of Luhkn nndnbdu-ctor of Situ ; the latter from 
tlie war on the seaboard ( 1-V/«) in which K Linda K urn lira also 
rendered substantial aid to the bereaved Hum a against Ravn^n* 
On this account it is asserted that Kaiaragnma Deviyd is espe- 
dally honoured sooth of the Kslngs^ga* 


(9.) 

IscAistATrosft cs£i> in Deyi tankS DAhata* 

, 1.)—©^ss 

a&sbfiOsci siSiS&.tDi q’tfsiuSi 

1. Enbacj^iBaf QgScrfS): 

oEJ^diiEisijssI : 

§■£4300 qss&BK) 

^eco®© oS© 3 «Jwn "P : 

^jg^iiaeso fl30^£x&JK>0 ! 


* The above ingenious but iauciful derivations are given for what they 

are worth* 
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2r *$ <;s^airi aea$d«C^ 

£i5?®£?-5KJ3.- 

0s:£i5q asaShS Se>d<tf©S: 

ft. o£j\- £ 3 ^*S?I£; 3 £ 5:3 oB# 3 f if T @( 3 ^^ 4 ^d 

«dfflf»@ajafitff3»iSfH ®§sJ4»tff*de) zSmzattr'Czfi 

e^sfl^sa : 

i?S]£ i)Cj<5^33 : 

e sf®i£j=?s 2 ? 

4, ®£^ «u2*g&sC>B 0 a^SntSsdJos&SqaiBitf toste 

~ Q&t<Sig$ts®3% 

6a£itf ^ cs3iS 0<^d^£ , 2 ; 

5. ra£i$ <9t&6 £*9*3 5iS>S£43 3^6 ^S^&dfejQSfla 

sct£&erJa f 

S^asSNC^S" 

gka&dq sar^S Sc^d^aS.; 

BsJojstoS'S* 

e, jeoSq o00 0i£^aiJ3£rf a^^e^as 

e^35J» <f ijiSec^i^dt aSxrrfaaJga &S^a»*3*a»4ri&id<?<rf c&c.d 
arf&aatf oS^fl» §fc>w*MW ai^€iad^05ca3fliufflaf 3»^e>4 
a»d© o«=ai© au*c#*D0 $ds»^ 

&£aSa£sah& j^CN^foC ^ Qc ^ a ®dieis>J®EJdt£a ai&SSa&n) 
£ 3T*g zscaiisM j&hJ eto-afs* 

£5^373302: 

QaSd^ SK^/ddefiS; 

7, ^d a ^ »® ,=:J *^alecc £ tS as ramd® 3 

SJ>0fidi5T dsatife ec0£?^<5 C<I>JC^ ©SMKKfldfl* 0< 

KiadaS grafiaBd® ftaO^S 

00 cf^a^S S^&aqp 0lHfl«#'M^&^j3».o»»B3 
unarms ^3s3e®dS ^>ad®S aspft 

0<rf&&:rta mgslcOi^scJO ©3 ecS^ 

steddsea 

fitrf35S?C3£3E 

^sa£d^ ; 

es?®sfoiS3: 

8, m£c ^mt^sjinteedfi C^g-043 CwO gca£=S^ 
cudSajffld Bt©fi^a 

0 37 fflJ373302 i 

*s0bS 0^dd53rS: 
e^c&eJ^aS ; 

9 mSe eS^asgS cEa^a, fl^C fo^sfocia 

rt0, <nad^^ e<a»C^> ©idSttd B3fiJ$4kd**J , <SB®« 

£ 37(5537 aD3 : 
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jVdittt! 'TutSa Rhttgiieuk/ Ara/iiil0 Sairtmu Sam SudiDutiia^ 

Permission! 

1 H Be thou Buddha to the end of a kalpa: 
lie thou Buddha for immeuarable time: 

Be thou Buddha whilst mu and moon exist t 
Be iliou Buddha for a [L ■jus a ml full Wp; 
for a thorn Mil ui in termed tare MijtfH , L 
fur a thousand ictm&mnhitptauM katpni 
for a thousand (tyH-nnAopfawa An! pas ! 

S. O Sahara p&li, mighty lord OrtUuna, who with one finger a upper tent 
these 1 0,000 universes (meAictrfa), 

accept our merits : 
pardon our offences t 
hear us! 

3 r (} Itlnftrinn* Vishmi, great heavenly king, who resident Oil Vayi- 
hniidika Mount, listen to the prayers addressed iO thee, 
accept our merits: 

&C.j &c. 

4. O Safcra, mighty king of heai-q'n, lr>rd of two god-worlds,. 

accept our merits: 

&e,„ £tc. 

5. Q great heavenly ting I'wira, the presiding deity of the P&vara 
cycle of twenty years, 

accept out merits : 

&C.J Ac. 

6. O great Vishnu, heavenly king, who art seatednt on the hack of a 

fall-grown of hi lie colour, of eminent vilour, who measuredst 

out litis Lanka in three footsteps, when entrusted i» ihee by the 
heavenly king Sakra, during the exiatencc of Buddhism, of our 
omniscient, true, and perfect Lord Buddha, Teacher of the Throe 
AVurlcta that will last 5,500 years, to show to the 

inhabitants of this gturioua Laiiku the patli to the b-lUn of the great 
^dL-atll'Ceasuig’ 1 2firranl, 

accept our merits: 

^C,, &.C. 

O Katarugmnii K audits'uni, nf the race of the fuurgods, Uprtlviin 
(Vishnu), Salnan-b :>ksatin, VlbhisHm, endEUdStr EOU* Narayann K alra* 
gnma Kmdiisivinii, who president over Devnndarn Devitie, Maha 
Kalaragam Decide, Kuda Katarngans Du vile, Ptuinaiwunm 
Seliaiul jwa, K&nkanda, Rid tic and a, MuuikgupgiVva, 'L'rmigayjraVa* Wnk- 
vfigaijgiiga, T^mbilmmiluiiya, Kiri Vehera,listen with divine gracious- 
ues* to the pray era addressed to thee, 

accept uur merits : 

he., SiO. 
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». O heavenly tSn? Nita, who hopeat id become s Buddha whe& Etc 
kalpat have eipired, 

H'ccp! Our merit* : 

&C. F Ac. 

9 , O bmfnljf Linjj Sam*n > presiding dtnr Fanja^takuta Puiitj 
(Adam* DirapuEiSta, Jtacird iocnadihe S*ir F aft*la Srjpida, 

*febar«£UDiiwi D4 t£[£, 

accept, miir merit*: 

Ae, f Ac. 


(IT.) — sSsSSS 


c&E'b)^ er-SiSS^m 
OjsIsiAjsi 
F- sicjsqdli? 
rarefies? cd 
<9 3 Sea id 
qi^Staaoecf 

C=afa-^S C5 ®«Cf 
&tfi£aE> aoei&Stpa 

K1 c |0 tfj 

eq DOSc:^*® ’ ^ ^ 

■S5lOS*G?3 CtDltfiJr^jC^ 

finS&aSf^ateaSjsfssi 
e Sts£*q qStJQdft 
fliq^osifiicSsf 

#oaa 

csg^^cohScosT 
0ig|^l CO»(J*i3C4ECS+ 

tasdddD 

dassJdtf gst Adz* 
Ldcs tiisJ'fiJfrQort 
^a)£3S3 Uiqfftfo&sJ 
C’ABsQ m&d 

8£S zqe.m 3c S m 
^c5aJe<snS qaa-satSs# 
aiCSSC*snffl3f 
aco 03j£3acJ 
^bqcsD e.a3i(3®d 


Aa stek;® cS <f&30 
tsiSiEq ifce^iiiS^ 

Ashi e ^@jj5i0Ssf 
® S3 p..»j 

0 | £ SqeiS 5 

eatfsa 3^ zl 

©eo^aj^j^C®^ 

Q&ca tfo 

q^&^nq^ A&Sfcxr 
(yift£JS3 aauwo sT 
®fip€tu?'®jd a-Sc-jo^s* 
S ^&c.:ii e co -sSaqS sj 

aH^Sn^^o a#ttea)a 
<sj3t1! Sq tSilfiiQj 
S>^^gKivS5«tC3Sj 

aBiSift S4“ 2 

H*£«SJ0 5t 
£fc3ief:3ijds ES:rt £3 
gaol e^nosr gsf 
*sid c 3jg^rf gtsa*#^ 
SSoocj ©cfqtb 
G-35ETC 2 ££dS.x3 

csJSSqcatfSs? 
as>o&3(* 823S^r 
©g-5i&3rf c as * 
<*2B^8£a£#af 
C3$c£S^S»glSiSJ 
g^ficsfdSl^ esi^f 
t^CflojiSq Asfo$ 3 sf 


* This yJJijiUd-a rcry demoted ud hardly intetUgible ICWM< of 

PaUpni'i birth — il o*ed during Iha "A'lri iiaratW' c-Grcmmiial. 
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035 G-35i> 
SiSJe^Sdtf 
®1<5t toZ&d.ITjd i^ew 
e .km c: ii 

tSS^Cn; 

s '0£*& t®s* 

sDiE: £©)a*sp K®iJ 
gdqdS SeSssJ 

f^aa ©S3 qffij@F33 


I SSc3$q=agg<iS* 

j qScsii^ 

| qSe^SJiJjst qa3*df 
g©S!f S^qoJqi©£rf 
qtnsd ■aDjtJa? &qs®i?-£* 
fi-osth fraJeSEji 
q^a:a(3 

a £33? ®sjj q&&?£i 


(III.)*-(SffC^3^^ ©.S^BG iS^^.' 


K d&^ae&ssc? »0<3?© if? 

S^-a&sqstyidO cf 00 * 

£^^3 CiiS-33 d9 

*pBJj£ octfiAJ ®ao^ 

2. ©»©£!$ &©cqi® ^ 

®6^3Sd«&3 J 

qidfc sjaitMJiS? ^ 

cS®© £fflg® © £j 

3, «}0«f Stq «ca®.g 

SmEi 0015 tfi 

eh&zt £8 *®iq ©i£=a &i 

^<;®£c33j 

4. 63000 €c f?C33.£®^ 

D0a3X.53i EiJ *K* 

ffi^SS IS 003 J £CS>iB- 3 J 
©i^S cibSg iSs# 

5 , gs) 0 ^]®£c S 3 Sos ^ 

erastj^ffl ^c SO 5 

stf as© <3® aSoa^C ^ 

*t 


$, 0‘£:ef^^ ks^sjJ 

{ptUi? 003 ©»£aa^ 8 
c©;5 co-’C? Sq ^Oss 
q©^ eoqd qs ia9 


y, qjSv 3 ^j£s»0ffl fii 5 ®- jl C 1 

00 ncwq ^5©ig 'S* C* 

tco®eg Q'tfiSsSkaq ©iS 0^ C 1 

©I® 0^0 gifiSd c* 


* A m m frspiMHt in ter* of tic Fluty of PniOniL ndte3 H3b«qMrtat to 
Ihfl yn-Jijirtii given aim Vo. ftn a fuLlcr necouit ol tic- £oddc£» W lie 
Atf(i«i-Aj!)lu. 
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8. 

escSocus cp©d3a3 ©tfi 

sd 


©aefS^* ©Sjflct ©i© 



©S3 oc«S <sa©»(5 eas<5 

ed 


<3lso 

ed 

9 . 

§8®^Sad3 zflS oj©j® 3t 

•tff 


^Ea»<s ©d^sf gO $©asf 

e^ 


#$<pO?3©© OjCffl 



§3o^S2 &S:£8 e}©3®sf 

&&1 

10 . 

ma^Sad) cjQj© a? 

&&* <p<J«c3. 

11 . 

cm t£8 o>©5©aJ 

©a* tp^oS. 

12 . 

oaerpSdi t£8 cj©j© sf 

eaJ tp^aS. 

13 . 

<&&&■$£$ sS8 o}©j®a* 

®>a* tp^aS. 

14 . 

oslaJo^Sg {£8 cj©j®s3 

•<sf <pq»S. 

13 . 

EracegSJ *8 eiabroa* 

•3} tp^coS. 

16 . 

©•^ekjSeof tfeS cj©>©3# 

<p<®aS. 

17 . 

t£8 c3©i©aJ 

»s5 tpgaS. 

18 . 

©»S(*6bg© t£8 C3©i»3J 

<p^co3. 

19 . 

0^e©»(^ t£8 ©j©i©aJ 


20 . 

©•©(*9g©£ cr8 cj©>® s? 

o-a* 


1. “ Parted from my spouse, I am left alone : 

Left to stifle my heart's love : 

Left with the grief bom on that day—** 
Thus moumctb Pattini. 

2. “ My spouse has gone to trade 

To the great city Madura. 

Mow many gows is it distant? 

Say, Kali; comfort me. 

3. M Like the hare in moon midst, 

So lived we in fond love. 

My spouse is a good helpmate; 

Why comes he not to this day ? 

4 . *• Offered they not for tho bracelets ? 

Has change come o’er his mind* 

Or mayhap some other sorrow 
Mas delayed my lord/* 

3. Wiping tears that well in her eyes. 
Checks, body, back, all. 

E'en to her foot's sole, 

Lifeless as a log remain. 

6. To milk the cow she forbiddeth, 

Though the calves stand lowing; 
Breaking the pinfolds they burst forth, 
By tens they scamper home. 
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8 . 


9 . 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
13 . 
16. 

17. 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
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The ground is hoed and neatly trimmed. 

Pure white sand brought and strewn ; 

For the advent feast of holy Pattini. 

Descend to this city dispelling evil! 

By irdi with the bracelets she came ; 

By irdi came she on foot; 

By irdi the bracelets shone like fire. 

Guard and bless us, Pattini! 

0 sun god l accept our milk offering : 

Pardon the faults thou knowest: 

Bestow happiness on these patients : 

O Sun god ! accept our milk offering. 

O Moon god ! ic. 

O Vishnu! 4c. 

O Kauda Kutuara ! &c. 

O X&ta! 4c. 

O Sauian! &c. 

O Vibhisanat 4c. 

O Gapadevi! 4c. 

O Pattini! &c. 

<J Vasala Deri! Ac. 

0 Dcvol Deviodu! &<*. 

O Maggala Devindu l 4c. 


( 10 .) 

StOKY OF R.&LAI|4mI. 

Long ago in Kosgama, a village of the Western Province, 
there lived a tnanof respectable birth, called Kudo RAIah&mi, who 
was suffering from the worst form of that loathsome disease, 
parangi . This man, ns an outcast, was forced to live alone, apart 
from haunts of men, in a pflc, or small hut, for fear lest others 
might bo cursed with tho same complaint. His meals were every 
day brought and placed on a stone or other elevation not far from 
the prla, by his relations, who shunned his very sight, under tho 
belief that his mere glanco fulling on them would suffice to com¬ 
municate the fell disease. 

One cold rainy evening an andigA . or fakir, took shelter under 
his roof, and to keep them both warm kindled a firo near tho hurdle- 
shelf (mfssa) on which Ralahami slept, laying himself down 
close by. During the night the prla took fire, and the fakir 
perished in thc‘fia.nes,the l*»per barely escaping with his lifo naked. 
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The next morning the man who brought his meal as usual found 
the p^la burnt to the ground and the charred remains of a human 
body. This he naturally concluded to be Ratahami, and returned 
home with the news to the relations, who were secretly glad to be 
rid of the burden. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate man, who had been the whole day in 
the jungle without food or clothing, made his way ut night to his 
own home, and knocked at the door. To his surprise the door was 
shut again as soon as opened, and a voice said : “ Hush ! Ralaha- 
mi. who was burnt to death, has come hack to revenge himself on us 
as a Mula-Yakd .” Understanding by this that it would be im¬ 
possible to get the people to believe that he was still alive, 
especially in his enforced nakedness, he resorted to a plan for 
securing a regular supply of food and of milk, of which he 
was in special need, as from its coolness it w'ould give him at least 
temporary relief 

The following night stealthily entering a cattle enclosure, ho 
managed to drive out unobserved some young calves, and to 
tether them in the juugle. The next morning the owners missing 
the calves, made every search for them, but in vain. A day or 
two after the leper cautiously approached at dead of night the 
houses of the persons whom he had robbed, and knocking at the 
doors, said in solemn tones—“ Spare Kuda Ruluhutui milk and 
food daily, and your calves will be found !” Thus saying, ho hid 
himself before they could open their doors, and see who knocked. 
As they could not discover anyone near about, with innate supersti¬ 
tiousness the cattle-owners imagined that some deity or demon 
had filched the calves and thus notified his wants. The following 
day, therefore,they took care to provide milk and rice for Raluhami, 
who on his part allowed the calves to stray bnck to the pinfold. 

The practice was continued so long ns ho lived, and it is said 
that on his death ho was metamorphosed into Kuda-Yakd, moro 
commonly known under the namos K mid-lid l a ha m i or Kosgama 
Deriyd, to whom offerings of milk are greatly acceptable. 

We have not improbably here (with just such divergence as 
would follow from the nature of the respective religious beliefs) 
the counterpart of 44 Robin Goodfel’.ow." for whom not many cen¬ 
turies post our *• grnndarae’s maids were wont to act a bowl of 
milk,"* and whose frolies,ss 44 Hobgoblin” or 44 Puck,” Shakespeare 
has made familiar ia the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


• *• Tell* how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn hi» cream bowl duly *et.”— L'Allegro, 








Sketch Plan ofTissa Maharana. 
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introduction. 

TissamaiiArama is well known to be in the south-east of 
the Island—twenty miles by road to the north-east of 
Ilambantota, and about six and a-half from the mouth of 
the MAgama or Kirinde-ganga. It is also known ns the 
site of the large dAgabas built by MahAnAga, the third son 
of king Mutasiwa, and his successors—the chief one being 
the MahArAma—and of the Tissa tank, or Tissawrcwa 
(commonly called Tihdwa), presumably constructed by the 
same son'of Mutasiwa, which has been restored during 
recent years. Five miles from Tissawrcwa and three 
from the village of Kirinde is the village of MAgama, 
said to be at the site of the ancient southern capital, 
Magama, on the bank of the Magaraa-ganga. A mile 
to the eastward of Tissawrcwa is a larger shallow reservoir, 
long since abandoned, the bund of which now goes by the 
name of YAdayAkandiya. This tank is probably the 
DAra and DAratissa tank of the MahAvariisa. The waste 
water of Tissawiewa flowed into this reservoir by a wide ex¬ 
cavated channel, and there can be no doubt that the object 
of this larger tank was the irrigation of a considerable part 
of the land lying between Tissawicwa and the sea; Tissa- 
wrewa itself being of small capacity, and evidently originally 
intended to provide water chiefly for the use of the large 
2 «—So x 
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monastic egtub!Eshment of the Tissa Wihdraa* and for 
the numerous residents in Ha Immediate neighbourhood. 

As tin? early monarchy of Anur&dbap^ra devoted their 
energies (after tlie introduction of Buddhism by Mahinda) 
to the construction of edifices in the sacred grounds 
attached to the Malta Wihdra, so in the south the kings of 
MAgama have left* on a smaller scale, aa interesting series of 
remains at Tissawtewa, to testify their devotion to the reli¬ 
gion td the li Eli lightened.' What the Maha Wilitira with its 
numerous priests was to Aiiurddhapum, tlie Tissa Wih&ftS 
were to the Mdgama of the period. At both capitals the 
lay buildings have almost disappeared. 

As iu the northern capita!, tlie ddgabas constitute the 
uinit importing ruins at Tissawmwa. 

There are four principal dag abas lying ia nn irregular 
east and west line, and also the rums of two other minor 
ernes, the names of which are not known. Beginning at the 
east, the names of the larger ones arc, Sandagm, II all d- 
nSrim, Vuttlnila, aiul Manuk dAgaboa; and all four are locally 
attributed to Mfch&nhga* or the nest kings* including 
Dntthagdmtm. It is only certain* however* thutthc Mnhtirfimn 
dates from the reign of Hfih&ndga, hnt it is most probable 
that the Sandugiri dagaba is also one of his constructions, 
nud that t he others were also built while Mfigamu remained 
the capital of a semimdependeut Southern Kingdom* and 
were due to either the same ruler or his immediate succes¬ 
sors. The Yntthula and Manuk dagabns are comparatively 
small. Through the energy of two priests* the Mahirdniu 
has lately been restored* and little but the spire now re main $ 
to he added \ this will bring the whole height to about I3u 
feet,— ow iu corn pari son with the immense structures of 
Atmradliapura, yet enough to make the tlugabn a prominent 
and imposing object in the flat field below the Tiasa tank. 
It would he out of place to give in this report a detailed 
description or these ddgubas. Although varying in tlie 
number of basal platforms* all appear to be otherwise built 
ol solid brickwork laid horizontally, either dry or in mud* 
and to be utter the usual aocieut type as regards relative 
proportions* The unrepaired ones are iu a very ruinous 
stale, but the priests in charge of them intend to gradually 
place all the larger ones in order* and the work of restoration 
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hug this year been begun at two of them. The two first- 
mentioued dfigalias are situated to the south-east of the 
Tiaaa tank, a short distance below its enbanhment, in what 
m cow the paddy field ; the other two targe one* He to the 
west of the tank, nearer the river fthe Mfigania-gaaga)i 
which flows past at a distance of two miles from the tank- 
] may note here that Dr. Milllor has inadvertently fallen 
into an error in stating that this river flows through the 
tank, {Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon } p. 40, footnote.) 
The water is brought from the river to the tank by means 
of a deep excavated channel, several miles long. In former 
times the tank was supplied with water in a similiar man¬ 
ner, but by a channel following a different course from 
that now adopted. 

Surrounding these dfigabas are numerous remains of 
IjEiiidings which were doubtless, for the moat part, wilulras 
built cither by Mnhtlmlgu and Ids successors, or, in some 
cases, by rulers of a somewhat later period. The statement 
in the MaKdvaiftsa (ed. Tnruour, p. 217), to snme extent 
confirmed by the inscription in the Mahir&ma (Ancient 
Inscr/pttons. Ho. 4), that King llanaga “enlarged the 
HiWn Mahd Wihfira to the extent of a hundred lengths of 
hia*unstrung bow'*—that is, some 600 feet in length-will 
give an idea of the area once covered by these structures; 
but now all that is to be seen above-grouiad usually consists 
of the upper part of a few squared, upright pillars, which 
formed part of the walls,or assisted in supporting the roof. 

On the western side of ihe Tbs a tank, near the Mmmk 
and YaT rluHa dagabas,and not far from the river, there 
are (besides the buildings which were occupied by the 
priests) several other remains of edifices which appear to 
Lve belonged to influential members of the laity, as well 
as the rains of what is said by some to have been the royal 
palace,* a large hall aboat 140 feet long by 70 fee t wide , 

* I tMd note,however, that Se wpmion of JmmtamTcran^ 

tin ch^c of tbU pl»a *nd tho «lj^ng^^ 

U,nc *LlU i™. not o at *ny time, bttt a bnililm? banging to Uio 

Bhibkhu Cnnsrefiitwn, md either a diniag*h»» (dwwwU i>, or 

Ld hm n lttuple lLc3 

opinion appears tv Ikj wild fyutwleil. ^ 

A — 
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of which the plain* rough, monolithic pillars, mostly upright, 
standing at present from 12 to 13 feet above the ground- 
level, are all that is now visible. These pillars, measuring 
En cross section from 1 to 1A feet by 2 feet, and about 10 
feet apart, may possibly have supported an upper room* 
and aH have sockets cut in their top for the reception ot 
beams. 

Near this building is a very substantial, upright, octa¬ 
gonal monolith, the ^^ iElabHJuduws, I, mentioned by Dr« 
Muller as bearing an inscription of the Gth or 7th century 
A.D* {AncUnt In&cripti&n&t No. 109) t which is deeply 
worn by both the neck and feet chains by which the tusk- 
elephant was attached to it; and also has recesses cut in it- 
near the top for the reception of the beams on which the 
roof of the elephant-shed rested. The more important 
private dwellings in this quarter were surrounded b> a 
boundary wall of rectangular plan, which in some cases 
enclosed an extensive area, in the middle of which stood 
die house. The largest of these buildings was probably 
the palace. 

On the opposite, or eastern, side of the tank were few 
buildings of magnitude } but two large, prostrate, octagonal 
pillars have been met with, bearing short inscriptions of ft 
much older date than that on the jEtibsmdawa, and appa¬ 
rently of the first or second century A.O. ( See Appendix^ 
Note 2). I have also seen pieces of tile and pottery extending 
for fully half a mile into the jungle, from the tank ; and 
there appears to have been a large population on tins side 
also. 

The accounts of early Sim hale sc rule neglect everything 
which was net intimately connected with the rulers residing 
in the northern capitals, and contain only occasional curt 
notices of the capitals of the subsidiary kingdoms or 
provinces which at one time existed in Ceylon. Even in 
this frogmeatary state of the history of the southern metro¬ 
polis, Mtigama, it ia surprising to find no special reference 
to the construction of the important dugabas at Tissawmwa, 
more especially when it is considered that the chief one, 
the Mahfirkraft, was by far the largest dagaba of its time in 
Ceylon, and that it continued to be so for SO years at least* 
It can hardly be assumed that the northern historians 
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were ignorant of the building of tins structure, \\lui3ij 
however, the merely casual references to the Makiyangana 
and Kakniya dtfgabM—both of them, in ancient times, 
more sacred edifices in the eyes id a devout Buddhist 
are taken into consideration, it is clear that the sileuco 
regarding these southern works is nothing u mutual, and does 
not afford any evidence against their preunmed early con¬ 
struction. There is no reason to doubt that the Mahiirfnna 
was built by Mfthforfga, the younger brother of King 
Dewdnatnpiya Tissu, and the inscription in it, copied by 
Dr. Goldschmidt, leaves no uncertainty as to its bearing 
ita constructor’s name in the early part of the 1st century 
A.D« It is explicitly stated also p. 130j that 

Malulniiga constructed the wilntra bearing his name, which 
must certainly have been close to the ddgabo," Thin 
necessarily implies the residence of a considerable monastic 
fraternity at the spot, for whom a water-supply nearer than 
the river was plainly indispensable. There could he no 
water at the site, except during and immediately after the 
rainy seasons ; and I am aware of only one ancient well m 
the neighbourhood, at the presumed royal palace. In order 
to construct the ddgaba also, as well as to prepare the clay 
obtained oa the spot for moulding the bricks of which 
it is built, a water-supply must undoubtedly have been 
provided. 

The only regular water-supply which has ever existed 
has been furnished by the Tissa tank, and the conclusion 
is inevitable that the tank is at least as old as the Jdgaba 
and wihdra. Possibly it may have been in existence, us n 
email tank, from a considerably earlier date, as there is 
tmme reason for believing ; but, in any case, it cannot be 
assigned to a later one. 

ThisTissa tank was extended u in like manner’ (i.e. made 
of larger area, just as the dignba and wihdra were increased 
in size) by King llanfiga, $8-44 A.D.(JffiA, 217)—ft tact 
which will be shown to afford some proof of the age of the 
remains Dow reported on. 

* The tor id “wilifim" is now held u* reform anti include all-tlw 
building* at n tttuldliut nDDutvxrI hot i» former times it 
,,rtcn to have been fertrtrod fur tlti huu^-s tmljf. 
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The tank and dagaba were again repaired by King 
Kauittlm Tissa, 155-173 A.D., according to the Situl- 
pahuwa Inscription. {Ancient Inscriptions, No. 16). 

As the date of the construction of these works is inti¬ 
mately connected with the snbject of this report, it is 
important to endeavour to fix the actual time with some 
approximation to greater accuracy than the ancient histories 
can lay claim to. Mahunuga settled at Mtigama soon after 
Dewanampiya Tissa succeeded to the throne, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Mah&v&msa, took place in 307 B.C. This event, 
however, occurred considerably later,—apparently about 02 
years afterwards. In dealing with this i»art of the subject, 
1 have taken the opportunityof investigating thechronology 
of the previous rulers of Ceylon, and of drawing up a 
corrected chronological table for them. If this has been 
previously done, of which I am not aware, such a table 
is, at auy rate, not usually accessible to students in 
Ceylon. 

If we consider King Mutasiwa to have been 15 years old 
when his youngest son was born—(his ten sons—if not 
his two daughters-are explicitly stated to have been the 
children of one mother; Mak., p. 12S)-the following will 
l>e the probable ages and lengths of reign of the earlier 
Kings of Ceylon, according to the Mahdvariisa:— 


King. 

Ac«m1«ii 

B.C. 

Length of Reign. 
Year*. 

Ago. 

Wijnyft ••• 

543 

... 3S 

... 

65 

Panduw&sa Dcwa... 

504 

... 30 

... 

55 

Abbaya 

474 

26 

... 

70 

Pandukabliava 

437 

... 70 


107 

Mupudwa 

367 

60 

... 

146 

Dewanampiya Tissa. 

307 

40 

.. 

156 

Uu«ya 

267 

10 

... 

158 

Mahii.->iwa ... 

257 

10 

... 

166 

Surat issn 

247 

10 

... 

174 

Seua and Guttika ••• 

237 

22 

... 

— 

A sol a 

215* 

10 

... 

204 

F.lura 

205 

44 

... 

70 

Kukawannatissa ••• 

— 

... — 

... 

64 

Dutthogamiui 

16t 

24 

... 

68 

Saddlisitisan ••• 

137 

18 

... 

S4 

Of course such ages would 

be utterly’ preposterous, 
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whatever clEmatc,and it is quite plain that this chronology 
has been deliberately fatal fled 5 probably, as Tumour pointed 
out, to make the period of Wgaya’s landing iu the Inland 
coincide with the date adopted as the beginning of Lhe 
Buddhist era. Except that SaddMtissa see ins to have 
lived to a suspiciously great age, and Klara to have been 
too old to engage in single combat, even on an elephant, 
with Dutthagdimni, there are no data by which to prove 
that any inaccuracy exists subsequent to the reign of 
Asela. 

Taking, therefore, the date of Elim’s accession ns the 
foundation on which to build up a less impossible chrono¬ 
logical table, and accepting the periods of the Mahavamsa 
only whan Eu accordance with probabilities, we have first 
the fact that Asela died a violent death about 205 B.C. 

( J/riA,, p, 128.) He was the ninth son of Mutaafwii, Kira 
beiog the youngest son. As, apparently, ail bis brothers, 
except Surattasa, had previously died natural deaths, Aacla 
appears to have reached an advanced age when Klara seized 
the throne. If he was 75 years old when ha was killed (an 
age attained by lew monarch*),— he was horn in 280 EC* 
Tlius, his youngest brother, Kira, cannot have been born 
earlier than 270 BC. Considering that, as above stated, all 
Mutaafwa’fl children were the issue of one mother, it is 
most improbable that this king was more than 45 years 
old when his youngest 0 on, Kim, was born. This will 
bring the date of Mutasiwaa birth to 324 B.C* It might 
occur later, hut it can hardly be assigned to an earlier 
date* 

Fauci u was a Dew a died at the time of Band 11 k ah hay us birth 
(Mui, V r ^)i amI Ui! * S0D Abka I a signed 20 yearn before 
Piuidukabhaya, having made Suwannapdli his queen, took 
the field with his troops i a the 17 years' fighting, which 
wits ended bv his acquiring the sovereignty. There are 
some discrepancies in the account of this desultory war given 
in Lire MaMvnrhsa (pp, flO-64), but as it is distinctly 
slate h both in that history (p. 57), and in the Dipmmsa 
(ed. Oldenberg, p. 164), that the campaigns lasted 17 years, 
that Pandukbahayn was 16 when he came under the 
guardianship of Paudala, under whom he remained while 
Ids education was being perfected {Aloft , p. C'4>, aud that he 
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wti b 37 when lie became ting, we must conclude tlmt tlie 
statement ay to hi a being married at 20 is correct- la till h. 
case the birth of his eon Mutaafwa may have occurred 
tv- hem he was 21. Fandakabhaya was therefore bom about 
345 B.C,, anti ascended the throne in 308 B.C. It is 
evident (AfaA, t pp, 65-07) that he reigned many years* 
Practically, he built the city of AnurficEhapura, which 
doubtless previously resembled a large irregular village, or 
a cluster of hamlets, rather than a town fit to be the capital 
of a kingdom. This was after he had “ tranquillized 1 ' the 
country, and fixed tho village boundaries throughout the 
bland, which alone occupied 10 or 12 years of his reign. 
Altogether, the length of his whole reign cannot have been 
much less than 30 years from 308 to 27a B.C*, and pos¬ 
sibly it might be a few more. 

Abhftya succeeded to the throne at the birth of Faijilu- 
kabbayo, that is, in 345 B + C, 

randuwBBa Dewa is said to have reigned 30 years (Ma/i. 7 
p. 58), that is, from 373 to 345 li,C, s and as there 
are no data for correcting this period, it must be accepted 
as accurate. He way unmarried when he assumed the 
sovereignty (M<tk t pp. 54-55), so that we muy presume 
his eldest son, Ablmva, to have been born about 
373 EdX 

Upatissa held tbo sovereignty, as provisional ruler, for 
one year previous to Fandiiwaaa 0ewa*s arrival—from 376 
to 375 B.C. 

Wijaya is stated to have reigned 38 years ; this will bring 
the date of his lauding in Ceylon to 414 B.C. (1/tyL, p. 53). 
W Lille this event cannot be considered to have occurred 
before 420 B.G., it may very possibly have happened some 
years later—between 40Q and 420 B.C. In view of the 
hdmhalese tradition that Wijaya landed in Ceylon at the 
time of the Buddlm s death, 1 would invite special attention 
to Professor llhys Davids’ reasoning by which the date 
^ IhC. is arrived at for the cuu mien cement of the 
Buddhist era. (Coins and Measures of Ceylon 7 p* G5.) 

Regarding the timeof the accession ofitewdnampiya Tisea, 
w^ have the statement in the Dip arum b a (XL,14) that 
f wI; en seventeen years of that king (that is, Asoka) and six 
months of the next year hud elapsed, in the second mouth 
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of the winter season, under the moat auspicious NukkluUta 
of Aadlhi, Dewuoampiya Tissa was installed in the kingdom 
of TamUpaniji. 5 Asoka appears to have ascended the throne 
in 203 B,0, (Duncker’s Hitforg of Antiquity, Vol IV* ( p- 
525, f.u.), and this will bring the date of Dewdaampiyft 
Tissa's accession to 245 B.C* According to this chronology, 
Muttisfwa died at the age of 70, which is quite in accordance 
with the statement that he attained a great age {MaA., p. 
70). This nearly agrees, also, with the chronology in the 
Dipa?am&a that places Kutaalwit’s death at 74 years after 
Clrandiugapta'e accession, which Professor Btmcker tixca 
at 315 by means of Greek chronology tftoev clt , 

pp. 442-443.) 

Assuming Mntaelwa to have been 45 years old, as above, 
when his youngest son was born, it is not likely that he 
would be less than 23 at the birth of bis third son, Maba- 
□fo™. that is, Mahinnga was born somewhere about 2b 0 
jj q jJjlb prince was thus about 51 years old wLcei 
D nwdnaiopiya Tissa became king in 245 B.C* Very shortly 
after this he came to Magutua, say in 243 B.C. ; and if so, 
wo must assign the construction of the Tissa tank and 
•■Teat ddgabu to about £30 or £40 B.O* 

* It will be found that this leaves very little time for the 
princes of the Southern Kingdom between Jtfalmmlga and 
Dutthaga mini, and that if the above dates arc to be depended 
on as being even an approximation to the truth, it is quite 
incorrect to state (as Tumour has done, on the authority ol 
the 'lU-K f I presume), that YattMlaka Tissa was born during 
the flight of his parents to Mtigama. Most probably both ho 
and bin son, Guth&hhaya, were born before their fetherfinally 
left \nunUlhapura, and there is nothing to show that this is 
not the meaning cf the words of Main ntla's prophecy to BewA- 
nampiya Tissa {MaL, p. 07)* It is much more likely that 
Yattluilaka Tissa built the dugaba which bears his name, 
than that he was born at the spot. If his birth occurred 
there while his parents were coming to M again a, the date 
cannot possibly have been much earlier than 243 B.C., jet 
hi* grandson, Kdkawutinatissa, lived 64 years, and died in 
161 BT In other words, according to thin statement, 
YuttbAlaka Tis=a was bom only 13 years before his own 
grandson* 
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The revised chronological table now arrived at for the 


early Siiiihalese Kings 

is, thus, 

as follows : — 


Xust of King. 

Accession. 

Length of Ucigo. 

Probable age 


B.C. 

Year*. 

Yean. 

Wijaya ••• 

414 

... 3S 

65 

Upatissa * ... 

376 

1 

— 

PaflduWiUa Down... 

375 

30 

55 

Abhaya ... 

345 

... 26 

'70 

Interregnum (Tiwa) 

319 

11 

— 

Pandiiknblmya 

308 

30(?) ... 

67 

Mupisiwa ... 

27* 

... 33(?) ... 

79 

Dewuunmpiya Tbsa 

245 v 



Ultiya to Ascla, six 


73 

— 

reigns 

-1 



Elura 

205 

... 44 

70 

Duttliagumini ... 

161 

24 

68 

Saddh&ii&fta 

137 

... IS 

84 

This gives a mean 

of 19-1 

years for each 

reign, or 


almost the same as the average reigns of the English 
sovereigns from the establishment of the Heptarchy. 
From Wijaya to the accession of Elura, the date from 
which the table is calculated, the average reign is exactly 
15years, which is the same as theavernge for Indian Kings. 
(Report on Archceoloyical Surety ojIndia, Vol. IX., p. 180.) 

I now venture to refer to a collateral subject, more inti¬ 
mately allied to my report, regarding which there have been 
many conflicting opinions, and on which much writing has 
been expended without any satisfactory result, viz., the 
site of the first capital of Ceylon—the city of Tambapanni, 
founded by Wijaya. For many years it has been locally 
held that the place called Taiumanna Nuwara, a few miles 
from Puttalam, was this city; the only apparent reason for 
the belief being the similarity of the names. Dr. E. Muller 
has already stated that this place docs not appear to have 
been Wijaya’s city, and having visited the site with Mr. P. 
Templer, when he was Assistant Government Agent of 
Puttalam, I can quite endorse his opinion. The Mi-oya, 
which flows past at the distance of fully a mile, ie usually 
dry in the summer months ; there are no wells to be seen 
at the site, nor was there any better water-supply for the 
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inhabitants than was contained in three my small shallow 
tanka, This would undoubtedly not suffice for the wants of 
any large population. 

When the extreme likelihood that there were no artificial 
tanka—of, at any rate, none but tanks of the smallest ske¬ 
in the Island before the ad rant of Wijnya id considered, the 
absolute necessity of a previously existing: and unfailing 
natural water-supply at the site of the city, such as could 
only be found in one of the rivers, is apparent. In their 
need of fresh water the invaders must, without any doubt, 
have lauded at the mouth of one of the rivera. Ou this, if 
the water-supply were sufficiently good, and to be depended 
on, and other things were favourable, their first settlement 
would probably be founded. Tumbapanid must therefore 
be looked for near the mouth of a river which always con¬ 
tains a good supply of potable water near Us mouth, yet 
which is not liable to have its banks overflowed in the wet 
aeaso urf. Th i a cousi derably reduces the 1 ist of poss i hie sites. 
For one or the other of these reasons the north-western 
rivers— the Mulwatta-oy a (or Aruvi-diu), the Mddaragam- 
oya, the Kakboya, and the Mboya—must all be abandoned, 
ai well as many other sites which have been suggested as 
] i kely on as. D r. M ii 11 er has ex p re ased a u opi n ion ( ,■ I nc ienl 
juMfiptio/ts, p. 2d; that the settlers may have merely come 
across from South India, in which case, as he states, traces 
of the capital should certainly be iu existence near either 
the Aruvi-aiu (or Malwatta^ya) or the Mudaragani-oya. 
LJut from my acquaintance with the lower portions of these 
rivers, I am able to state that no such ruins are to be found 

near their mouths. , _ 

In this uncertainty we have valuable evidence in the old 
historical works, particularly iu the Dfpavomsa, which 
Dr. Oldenherg has shown to bo an earlier work than the 
Mab4v*mrt,and moat probably to contain, in some measure, 
literal extracts from the original Atthakatlifu I venture to 
annex an extract from it regarding Wijaya'a landing, the 
italics being mine: 

“That WOWd of men having gone on. board tboir ship, sailing 
on the sea, were driven oifftfy bj the violent* of the i ri»d, ami 
loat their bearings. They cheob to badikwllpo. wh re Urey dis¬ 
embarked aud went on shore,,....The red^oloored dust of 
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the ground covered their arms and hands ; hence tho name of 
the place was called Tambapanni (copper-palmed). Tunbapagni 
was the first town in tho most excellent Laihkadipa ; there 

Vijaya resided and governed his kingdom.Many people, 

crowds of men and women, came togothcr, (hence each) prince 
founded n town in the different parts. The town of Tanilmpaiini 
surrounded by suburbs, was built by Vijaya in the south on the 

most loe*ly hank of the river .Tho king called Vijaya 

hy uaino was the first ruler who reigned in Tambapanni over 
tho delightful island of Lamka. When seven years (of his 
reign) had passed the land was crowded with people.” {Dip., 

p. 162.) 

The remark in this extract that Wijaya anil his followers 
were “driven away by the violence of the wind" can ouly 
indicate a belief, at the time when the AtthakathA was 
composed, that they came to Ceylon during the uorth-east 
monsoon. Sailing from the cast coast of India—whether 
in the south or as far as north os the Ganges—no other 
wind could drive them to Ceylon. If this were the case, 
it is improbable that they would attempt to land on the 
east coast of Ceylon in such rough weather, exposed to the 
heavy seas from the Bay of Bengal. Rounding the south* 
east corner of the Island, the neighbourhood of Kirinde 
wonld be one of the first places where they would have au 
opportunity of coming safely on shore. The sentence 
above quoted may thus be taken as a proof that at least 
74 years before Christ Tambapanni Nuwara, of the exact 
site of which the compilers of the Atthakatha must have 
been aware, was known to be near the southern or 
south-eastern coast, as in fact is explicitly stated later 
on in the same extract, if we adopt Dr. Oldenberg’s 
reading. 

The next piece of evidence is contained in the Rajawalliya 
(Upham’s ed., p. 108), which describes Wijaya’s arrival as 
follows:— 

u . And when the said ship was sailing towards tho 

country, Runa-Rata, in tho midst of tho sen, they perceived the 
large rock called Sainanakupi Parwnta or Adam’s Peak, in 
Ceylon, and thorc they concluded amongst themselves that It was 
a good couutry for thorn to rosidc iu ; and so they lauded at tho 
place called Tuimuaunatopr in Ceylon.” 
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Tampumoatota means the landing-place, or ferry, or port 
of (or tor) Tanmmnna. From the neighbourhood of Ivkinde 
the top of Adam's Peak is visible, and of course the extract 
plainly indicates that the port for Tammnnna was believed 
by the compiler to bo in the Southern Province. There 
was thus a decided consensus of opinion in former times 
t| m t Wijaya both landed and founded his capital in the 
south of Ceylon, 

Practically, this is the whole of the evidence which is 
available regarding the arrival of Wijaya himself. But 
there is very valuable information respecting the landing 
of Wijaya’s successor, Parduwiisa Dewa, who came from the 
same [dace, and presumably took the same route to Ceylon, 
less than 40 years after wards. If it were shown that 
PandLiw&sa Dewa landed in the north or west of Ceylon, 
that would be no proof that Wijaya landed in that part 
of the Island, But if it can he shown that Panduwdsa 
Down landed in the south or south east of Ceylon, we 
shall have strong presumptive evidence that he took the 
same circuitous route as his predecessor. It is most 
unlikely that he would travel several hundred miks more 
than were known to be absolutely necessary ; if he came 
to the south, therefore, he took the usual route of vessels 
from the Canges, Vessels from the Ganges must at 
first have all come during the north-east monsoon, just 
as ships from the Far West were compelled to regulate 
their voyages by the prevailing winds. The Riijawalliya 
even says explicitly that Fanduwfisa Dewa arrived at “the 
haven of Tam manna Nil warn,” the same spot as Wijaya a 
landing-place, after coming by ship from Simhala Nuwbj* 

(p. ie!)> 

There is not the least reason for doubting the state¬ 
ment in the Mahdvamsa that Papduwdsa Dewa landed 
at the port of Gonag&ma at the mouth of the great 
Kandam river; and also that the Princess Bhaddhdmcchfrnk 
afterwards landed at the same site. According to theau 
authorities, Gonagdma is therefore the same spot aa the 
port for Tam manna Jsuwara. As to this p]ace s where 
Panduwsisa Dewa disembarked, no uncertainty need 
exist I nm now able to suggest with confidence that 
this great Kandura river is no other than the MsSgama 
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or Kiriode-gaoga ;* and, in proof of the identification, I have 
discovered that Gonagdma is yet the name of a natural tank, 
locally termed a irifot (still hearing its original appellation, 
the penultimate syllable being of course shortened), near 
the mouth of the river, about miles from the sea. The 
village has, however, disappeared. 

A confirmation of this identification is to be found in Dr. 
Milller’s words (Ancient Inscriptions, p. 57) regarding the 
grant by the A pu Mali inda—recorded in the Mayilagas- 
tota inscription (No. 120)—to the Mahd Wihdra and 
the u Uda Tisa piriwena.” Dr. Muller identifies the site as 
follows:—“By the Mahd Wihdra, most probably, we 
have to understand the Ndgamahdwihdra at Tissnmaha- 
rdnm, and the Udatisa piriwena is perhaps the Uddlmkan- 
dara Wihdra mentioned at MaA., p. 130.” Asia well known 
at Tissamahardma, Uda Tihdwa is the present name of the 
upper part of the Tissa tank. It once formed a separate 
tank, the bund of which is now to be seen inside the 
present Tissa tank. If, then, the two names, Udatisa 
and Uddhakandara, are applied to this one place, the 
latter can only be taken from the adjacent river, the 
Kandara, between which and the tank the piriwena 
probably stood. The villagers inform me that there are 
now a few pillars, which formed the remaius of some such 
building, in the jungle to tbe west of the upper part of the 
Tissa tank. At any rate, it is certain that Uddhakandara 
was in Rohana. 

Reference is also made to a Ivappukandara village in 
Rohana (MaA., p. 141), and at p. 140 there is mentioned 
the Jawamdli ferry on the Kappukandara river, which 
was certainly in Rohana. The context also clearly shows 
that this ferry must have been not very far from Magnum— 
possibly in the upper part of the valley. Dutthagamini 

* Formerly Koriuda. Kamlara — ItAranda by metathesis ; compare 
Paiiduka and 1‘nkmuja (Dip. X. 9 ; XI. 1). 

f (ioj&gamawila in mentioned on llaniga's inscription at Tissamahd- 
rotnu. (Ancient Jmcriptiona, So. 4.) There is no other i cila of this 
name in the district. A wila, (identified by Dr. E. Muller os Skt. vita, 
a cave), and Tamil viUm, is in every case a pool the bed of which is 
below the level of the adjoining ground. Thus, without any embank* 
uicut it U capable of bolding up a supply of water. 
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marched from Mrignmu against his brother Tissa, who was 
stationed at D/g haw npi in the Batticalua District* After 
Iteing defeated in a great battle, the king and bis prime 
minister took to flight, anil wore followed up by Tiasa. On 
their way towards Magmm the fugitives arrived at this 
Ivappukanduiii river* That their journey was towards the 
upper part of the river, ia shown by their escape from the 
pursuit of Tissa at some mountain on the route, on reach¬ 
ing w hich Tissa turned back* There are no bills very near 
the coast, If the Kappnkandarn river is not the upper 
part of the Magaum-gango, it is certainly a river of the 
same neighbourhood, a fact which will explain the appli¬ 
cation of the distinctive adjective mnha to the lower part of 
the larger one. 

At J fa/i-t p. 201, it is also stated that Thu! ] at than aka 
built a Kandara wihira while his father Saddhutissa 
resided at Dlgliawiipi* Whether Thullatthanaka or it is 
brother Lnjjitissn resided at Maganm, it is certain that 
this wihura woe in Rohaofl, 

Lajjitiesaalso built a Knndarahfnnka wihdra, which may 
have been on one of the hills in the valley above Magnum 
(HaA., p* 202). 

As it may be suggested that some northern river perhaps 
had a port called Gouagtima, which may yet be discovered, 
and as Or. MfllJer has already identiiied the Aruvi-ara (or 
Malwatta-oya) as the Kandam river (A net tut inscrip¬ 
tions, p* 22), 1 adduce the farther evidence iu favour of my 
opinion contained ut MaA., p. 5a, where we find that Paijdu- 
wusa sent his ministers to meet the Princess UEmddkukac- 
ehand, and escort her to his capital, Upattuaa Nowora {not 
Autiriidiiapum, J Jab*, pp, 55, 57). The place where the two 
parties met is given by Tumour (1 presume on the author¬ 
ity of the Tika) os Wijitapnra. From this spot the 
party proceeded to Up&tissa Nuwara. Now, Wij Etapura near 
Kahlwrowa was on one of the two great northern roads 
from Magwna to Ammidhnpura and Upatissn Nnwarn— 
(the other passed through Bnttaln, formerly Gutt&kula, and 
Muhtyaugaua)—and it cannot be conceived that any 
travellers from Mahitittha or its neighbourhood—(where 
the port for Tarn manna would be situated if Tain manna 
Nuwara were on the Artm-uni)—to Upatissa Nuwaru, 
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could, by any possibility, wander so widely out of their 
way ; or that the king's officers of State were so completely 
insane as to proceed 50 or GO miles southwards to meet 
people coming from a point nearly due west of the capital, 
and not more than 40 miles distant, along what must un¬ 
doubtedly have been a mooli-frequented and well-known 
road. It is plain that the ministers proceeded southwards 
to meet the royal traveller coming from the scutAy and this 
agrees with all the former evidence which has been given, 
Leaving out conjecture, every particle of evidence which is 
to bo met with shows that the site of Tambapanni Nmr&ra 
was in the south of Ceylon. 

Having pointed out what appears to me to be the only 
possible site of W (java's landing-place, it is necessary to 
confirm the identification by discovering the site of 
TainbapamiE or Tam manna Niiwara. In the south of Cey¬ 
lon we know of only two very early cities, Ivficharagaina 
or Kataragama, and Hdgama or Rohanu-Mdgama; and 1 
identify the latter as Wijaya's capital- There is one 
peculiarity with regard to Tambapanni Nuwara which does 
not appear to have received sufficient notice : that after the 
reign of Wtjaya the name utterly disappears, and is not again 
mentioned in any of the ancient histories. This ia from no 
lack of references to the southern Province of Rohana, It 
would be quite u a warrantable to assume that, after being 
the capital of the Island for more than 30 years, and 
evidently a flourishing and important place—(or it would 
not have been specially mentioned as being surrounded by 
suburbs, &c.) —the city was abandoned. If this was not 
the case, tbe only other likely assumption is that the name 
was changed. The first reference to Mfigama ia contained 
in the Rfijawalliya (p, 17ft), in which it is said that one of 
the brothers of Panduwisa's queen was called Sud hod-ana 
Sakya Kurndra, “ and the place appointed for his residence 
was called Magam Nuwara”. This statement, though very 
likely to he correct, is not found in this form in either the 
Dipavamsa or Mah^vamsa. In the latter it is simply said 
that one of the bis princes settled at (or in) Rohana, and 
took its name—i.e* he would be called —" Etohaoa Kumdm,” 
the Rohana Prince, Thi* city termed Rohana in the 
Mahavaiusa is therefore evidently the fame as Mlignum } 
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and In the RAjawallijn it is often called R fin a-M again a 
(pp* 188, I9t), 19(3, Ac.). In the Mah , MAgama is not 
mentioned until HafaAoAga made it his capital, AVlien this 
prince first established himself in the south we cannot bat 
assume that lie resided at some existing large town—in all 
probability the chief one of the Province, As Wyaya'a capital 
was in the south, this must have been Tambapumih There 
is no apparent cause for his building a new capital when 
Tambapanni already existed, nor any reason why he, m 
king, with unlimited powers in his own Province, should 
not select the most important and commodious one * On 
this account L cocci ude that Magana a was, as its name 
indicates, already the chief city of the Province before 
Mal^nAga settled at it; and in that case it would be no 
other than Tauibapaum Nuwara, 

Tlli riba pan id was the name of the division or district in 
which the capital was situated (.1/aA., pp. 47 t 51) ; Ruhana 
was the name afterwards given to the whole of south Ceylon, 
Wa can easily conceive how the same city might thus acquire 
two names. Before Rohaua became a separate Province 
the capital was the chief village or city of tine Tambuparmi 
district—i.z, Tnmbapaniu Nuwura ; after south Ceylon was 
termed, Rob ana it would also be called the great village or 
city of the R>huna Province> The latter more imperial] ft 
title would then supplant the original one. At first alt the 
towns founded in Wijaya + s lime were usually termed “ vil¬ 
lager, 11 and it is in every way probable that the capital 
became familiarly known—perhaps even in Wyaya's time 
—by its later appellation, the “ Great Village,” M&hdguma* 
a name which in time would take the place of its original 
title. There is a some what analogous instance in the 
North-Ceutnil Province, where the villagers usually speak 
of Anuradhnpura as u Malta WihAmand a still better 
example in the modern Kimlinlese name of Kandy, Mukn 
Nuwora, the Great City, which has so completely taken the 
place of the original name that probably only a small 
proportion of those who employ it, now know that, the 
mountain capital once was termed Sriwardbannpnra. My 
conclusion is that, until another suitable river in live south 
of Ceylon shall be found, having n place called Gonngiima 
ar it* mouth, aud the remains of an aucicul city on its 
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bank within n few miles of the sea, Milganm must bo 
admitted to be the equivalent of Turn baps uni ISuwara,and 
the Kirinde or Mfigama-gwga to be the Kandara river. 

I may me q tion* also, that from four to five miles distant 
from the Tis&adigahas there la a tank called the Ta nunan ua- 
wsewa, through which there runs a stream termed the 
Tammaana-Atp -(a Dra vidian name in. the south-east of 
or Ceylon !) This stream joins the Kiriude-gangu four miles 
from the Tissa ruins. The name Tam maun a is so commonly 
applied to tanks and rivers in Ceylon that this fact cannot be 
considered to throw any light on the ancient name of the 
city. Tatnbapanni being originally a South Indian name, 
it is quite possible that this appellation was bestowed on 
the district long previous to Wijaya'fi landing. 

The site of this ancient Mdgatna still remains to be dis¬ 
cussed, The village of Mugama still 1 3 ears the original 
name, but very few ruins, and those quite insignificant, are 
to be found at it, A city that, whether it was Wijaya's seat 
or not, is known to have been the capital of South Ceylon 
for more than 80 years, at a time when structures were being 
erected, which, from their design size, and permanence, still 
excite surprise and respect, and that is known to have 
remained an important city for some 15 centuries, must bo 
presumed to have left soma more tangible tracer than a few 
rude stone pillars. The extensive ruins at Tisaawoewa, only 
four mdes from the present village, may therefore suooeaa- 
futly lay claim to the honour of being once the sou them 
metropolis, " Migatupuru Nuwnra," as the Simhrdese villa¬ 
gers delight to term it. These ruins extend (chiefly below 
the ground-level), throughout the jungle between the Tissa 
tank and the Magnum river j a building large enough to be 
a king's palace is among them, us well as residences built 
in enclosures which even now would be thought of good size. 
Boundary walla, with foundations of large stone slabs, run 
iit all directions ; atid the whole ground is full of fragments 
"f brick, tile, and pottery, and scattered stone pillars which 
mark the site of the more important houses and wihflms 
now buried. Below the tank, in the higher land which has 
recently been cleared for conversion into the puddyfisld, 
reinains arc almost everywhere met with from a foot to six 
feet underground; while on the opposite side of the tank, 
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near rite eastern end of the bund, many buildings stood, 
and the discoveries made in our excavations show that,, in 
addition , a large village of artificers was established on the 
spot. All the ground here, too, far away from the tank, is 
full of fragments of brick, and tile, and pottery, below the 
s a r face, ! 'h is, t he refo re, was u a do ub tedly once a la rge c \ l v ; 
yet, if not Mtigama, it was a city without a name ! Pro¬ 
bably after the final breaching of the Tisaa tank the people 
who remained removed to a suburb a few miles lower down 
the river, where it was possible to cultivate paddy without 
the assistance of the tank, as is done to the preseat day. 
Unless we adopt this hypothesis, we are driven to the cou- 
elusion that two separate cities existed, with their centres 
only four or five miles apart: and that the one with the 
most extensive mins in the south of the Island must yield 
the title of “ capital” to the other with its half a dozen scat¬ 
tered pillars. The whole neighbourhood may have once 
been termed Mahrigumn, though the name hn,s since become 
restricted, to the present village. 

The available evidence shows that from the time of the 
compilation of the Atthakatlulto the time of the compilation 
of the Rijawalliya, it was believed that during the formation 
of the first Aryan settlements in the Island, while travel¬ 
lers from the south of India usually landed at Malnititfba 
(or Hautota), all those from the Ganges came southward 
with the north-east monsoon winds, and landed at Maignma 
As stated in the DipawachNa, thousands of im ini grants must 
certainly have arrived during the lifetime of Wijaya; or 
his followers would never have ventured to settle down, 
among a possibly hostile race,* at points so far distant as 
the first towns from each other ; and the route must have 
been almost as well known, even in those early times, as 
the short passage from Rdm^varam to MahsitEitha was to 
the traders who came for chants and pearls and the other 
commodities carried away ages before to Arabia and 
Palestine* That trading vessels from India came to 
Mugamaat a later date (205 R.CL) is clear from J&A aj p. 135, 
where it is stated that ships arrived with u golden utensils 


' Even succeeding KWttrtagiu round It ftdviaabla to conciliate the 
"fierce YufckliAA" by griming Ihflir chiefs special pri vilege*. 
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and other goods; and the **harbour’ ? is again mentioned 
(204 B.C.) at p. 134. Compare also Mah ., p. 49, where 
trading vessels from North India or Burma are certainly 
alluded to so early as 400 B.C. 

The two great ports of Ceylon in the pre-Christian era 
were Gonagdma, the port of Mdgama in the south-east, 
and Mahhtittha (or Mantota) and its neighbourhood in the 
north-west. While Mahdtittha was the emporium of the 
trade carried on with southern and western India and the Far 
West, Mdgarua was the seat of the trade with eastern India 
and the Far East, and also, to some extent, with the Far West. 
It was here that the Eastern and Western traders met; and 
thus it is that our excavations have disclosed, in what is 
now this obscure corner of the Island, the productions of 
the opposite sides of the globe, — the coins of Greece lying 
beside a piece of rhinoceros horn from Northern India and 
an article of volcanic origin perhaps brought from beyond 
the Bay of Bengal. 

So little is known of the history of any of the early cities 
in Ceylon, excepting a few special ones, such os Anurddha- 
pura, Pulastipura, «!tc., that 1 am induced to string together, 
as a contribution to a skeleton account of Mdgama, the few 
references to it writh which I have met, or other facts which 
tend to prove the length of time during which the city was 
occupied and the tank was in working order. Of course 
this is not by any means a full list, especially in the time 
after the 5th century. 

Circa 414 B.C. ••• Wijaya lands at Gondgama and founds 
the city of Tarabapagni (=- Rohana- 
Mahdgdmo, the * great village of the 
Province of Rohana'). 


3«5 


Arrival of Panduwdsa Dowa at Gona- 
gdma, M the port for Tambapaggr.” 

374 

*1 

• •• Arrival of Princess Bhaddhdkacchduu 
at Gonagama. 

Circa 370 

H 

••• Settlement of Princo Sudhodana Sakya 
at Magama (= Rohana) Mah., p. 57; 
Itaja.. p. 178. 

243 

tt 

••• Settlement of Mnhdnaga at Magama. 

240—230 

ft 

••• Construction of Naga Mahardma. 

Circa 226 

ft 

••• Yaphulaka Tissa, King of Rohana. 

223 

>1 

• K uka wan n arisen born. 
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Circa 220 B.C. 
Circa 207 „ 
205 „ 
J61 „ 

137 „ 

Circa 40 A.D. 


1st Coot. 


165 A.D. 


Circa 220 ,, 


2nd or 3rd Cent. 


3rd 


4th 


4th or 5th „ 
434 A.D. 

5th or 6th Cent. 
6th or 7 th „ 
Circa 690 A.D. 


Ya^h&ia dugaba probably built. 

Kukawonnatisso, King of Rohuna. 

Birth of Dutthag&uiini at Magama. 

Dut(hagami»i becomes King ; Srnldha- 
tissa, Viceroy at Dighawapi. 

Thullatthanaka leaves Magama. 

Jlauugu enlarges the Mahuglma and 
Tissa tanks (Mn/i., p. 217). 

Short inscriptions on two pillars at east 
side of tank commemorating the 
suppression of the heresy. (See 
Appendix , Note 2.) 

Kauittlmtissa repairs the Mahdr&raa 
and Tissa tanks (Ancient Inscrip¬ 
tions, No. 16). 

Wob&raka Tissa u caused improvements 
to be mado with paid labour” at the 
Mahdg&ma and Mahtinuga wibaras 
and ddgabas (Mah., p. 226). 

Inscription on slab for flower offerings, 
Mal-pdrutca, at Ndga Muhuruma. 
(See Appendix, Noto 2.) 

Inscription of “Robinika Gdmini 
Abhaya,” who probably repaired the 
Tissa tank (Ancient Inscriptions , 
No. 23). 

The sons of Je^hatissa left inscription 
at tho Mahdrdma (not tho Mmnik 
ddgaba) containing a record of gifts 
to tho chief Thera of the “ Kiog of 
Mdgama’s Mahdwibdra." (Ancient 
Inscription , No. 67.) 

Inscription round the Yatthdla ddgaba. 

On Tamil invasion by Pdntju, Rohana 
became the Sinhalese kingdom, with 
Magama as capital, probably. 

Inscription on flat slab at Yatthdla 
dugaba. 

Inscription on the JE tdbtcndagala( An¬ 
cient Inscriptions, No. 109). 

Dapula II., King at Magama, “ caused 
the ddgaba of Runa to be rebuilt" 
(Rdjn.f p. 217). 
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Circa SGO—900 


990 A.D, 


JOlh or I lib Coni. ... 
1UG0—1070 A.D, .,♦ 
ii i3—1150 „ ... 

11*3—1106 „ ... 

Circa, 1190 Jf 


12 tlj CouLi 

1214—1235 A. F>. -.. 

1266—1301 „ 


■ ■ Damn li a" Raja rcbui It tb e ' 1 Rdpn 
wihiirfl** of Ruim Mfgaaia* (Rdja. 7 
P* 250.) 

Tim iE'pa MnMnda, afterwards Ma- 
hmda III. + A AX 907-1013, repaired 
tho Mfthawik&ra, nnd refer* to ike 
44 Uda Ttsa monastery/’ The upper 
pure, of the Tissa t*nk is still called 
C dii Tibs wa. (AnctCMt Inscriptions, 
Ro. 120). 

Inscription on a prostrate pillar at 
Nstga Mali arama, 

Rolmna become tlic sent of Govern¬ 
ment of the Sinhalese kingdom. 

UuUaun (&r Miigama) is capital of 
CovIon under Mao aba ran » ntid Sirs- 
wall aba, 

FiiniknMim Balm L repaired the Dtira 
and Ti&sa tanks and the buildings. 

Ifi^mlka Malta refer* to *’ Ties*" along 
with .Mijlctu ICnutnlni, nnd Padnwiyn 
tanks, ns a place where he u gnva 
security to all living tilings, and 
commanded that they should not be 
killed." If the Mfignum tank is tho 
Tissa referred to, this proves that ibo 
intik was stilt in order in 1137 — 
1106 A*D. (Ancient Inscriptions, 
hio + 150*) Compare also No, 145, 
in which tho king states that lu 
gave “ security to ftshea in 12 great 
tanks/ 1 

Short inscription on flat sink at Kagn 
Maharanm. (Appendix, Nate 2.) 

In the time of the Tamil King, Maglin, 
Tamils were se t tied at M agn tu n, 
{Rilja., p 257.) 

Fauilita Pnrdkramn Rfihn united the 
threo Provinces under one sove¬ 
reignty. The tank probably fell into 
dWepnir not long after this, nnd 
the place would then |jo abandoned, 
nnd las gradually overgrown with 
jungle and forest. 
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RE POUT. 


Mods of &iscorer if. 

Is digging out the site of a new sluice beyond the eastern 
end of the embankment of the Tis&a tank, and in cutting a 
low-level channel from it to the paddy field, a thick layer of 
broken pottery and tiles passed through at a depth, 
in its lowest part, of IS feet below the surface of the ground* 
As these were all in fragment!?, commonly very small, and 
there was apparently nothing which could afford a due tu 
their age, but little attention was paid to them, until it was 
noticed that the shape of several fragments was such that 
they could not have belonged to the pottery usually made 
m Ceylon at the present day. The outcome of a more care¬ 
ful examination of many of these fragments was the 
discovery of one piece on which was scratched the letter ti t 
in an angular character similar to those of the earliest 
inscriptions in Gey Ion, such as that at Tonigala (Ancient 
Inscriptions, No* I). After this, u vigorous search was made 
among the dibria removed from the lowest layers, and a 
watch was kept on everything excavated, both in the low- 
level channel, and also in a channel subsequently cut at a 
higher level The results have been far more important 
and extensive than could be anticipated, and have brought 
to light much of interest respecting the social condition and 
life of the labouring classes, and, to some extent, regarding 
the commerce aud state of education during a very early 
periu 1 1 of the history of Ceylon. Ample proof has also been 
obtained that there was once a potter’s establishment at the 
site of the excavations. 

Probable Ag *7 of the Remains. 

Ii is obviously of great importance to ascertain the age 
of these remains with the utmost attainable accuracy. 
The date may be arrived at by two independent methods, 
which give results that agree as closely as can bo expected 
at this distance of time* 

In the first place, there is a scries of letters scratched or 
engraved on several pieces of pottery* A considerable part 
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of ttie alphabet, with the attached vowels, lias been met 
with, cut by several persona who had quite different styles 
ui iloefi of this writing 1 evidently forms j>art of 

sentences inscribed round the outsides of * chatties’ or on the 
nuis of pfates; but owing to the fragmentary state of the 
pottery no complete sentence has been obtained. Some 
letters, which are targe and angular, nre plainly the work of 
men who bad not very much practice in such writing ; 
others are small and of very good shape, and are evidently 
Mich as might be written on ordinary leaves with a style. 
.Vj one seeing the different kinds of writing or engraving 

0011 ^ ttrjljute aI1 to ^ person ; yet we find that, without 
exception, in instances met with at varying heights in the 
1 "west .stratum of remains, the shape of the characters is 
'■xiH'-h- that of the Asoka alphabet, as found in the oldest 
rnjk inscriptions in the Island. This agreement includes the 
letter me, which in all cases has the angular form resembling 
(he modern Roman F, or rather the Greek digamma, and 
J ie letter wm, which is always rounded No letter of a 
later shape has been met with, nor a single instance of the 
rounded form of vowels, or lengthened h or r, which indi- 
ca es the begmmug of the transition period of Simlmleae 
pakeography. If. then, the oldest inscriptions yet dis- 
eovered in the Island, which contain no letter older in 
stupe'than these, go hack to the time of Wattagfcnuni 
there m not room for great error in assuming 'the most 

riV’ i !' h T ° tt<3r5 t0 havi beeu maj6 ROt later than uO 
U.U Rut the Stratum in which this engraved pottery is 

feet thick i if the upper par I of 
. 19 c ^ 0rU 5u b -&j t[l c bottom layer (the tiles ami 
I'.ecesof earthenware are in moreor less distinct layers in iL 
.separated by thm layers of anil, and saud, and Sue gravel > 
must lie admitted to be of considerably older date It 

TTlt' IT ' l >e ™ ,raea that tJie * h °'* ground-level at 

1 (^though it i* in a hollow) has been raised four 

fcet ? m ™ h ^ than 150. years ; and, if uofe, the earnest 
r^mam« appear to date from a period not much later than 

_ Cnri .^ racf | lou ° r ddgabas aud tank, Only bv the 
n^nup ion itlmt the artificers, the carpenters, and stone- 

hoitsrin^ r T ^ T 0t W6T£ b ttie action of 

111 the vtJ 0!l tho opposite side of the tank, or in 
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works at the wih&ros, can the presence of the large number 
of work-people who lived here be accounted for. 

Iu the second place, a check on the date above adopted 
is arrived at by a consideration of tbe position of the 
remains* The soil in the piece of ground between tbe lowest 
of the remains and the Tig an tank is of a very porous 
nature, and water leaks through it from the tank into tbe 
cutting. When the tank contains only Eve feet of water, 
the leakage covers all the lowest stratum in its most 
depressed part, where it is from 14 to 18 feet below the 
present ground-level* In this part of the stratum thereare 
numerous remains of Area, which were certainly made in 
situ, there being in many of them the undisturbed ashes 
and bits of charcoal, and in one instance pieces of burnt 
Samb&r deer s bones from which the marrow had evidently 
been extracted, the bones being broken across for this 
purpose. It lifirdly needs be said that this lowest stratum 
must have been deposited before the water of the tank 
could leak into it and flood it; that is, the tank cannot have 
been in its present position at the time* Now, it can 
clearly be scan that about 200 yards up tbe bed of the tank 
from the present embank me at there runs a ridge higher 
than the adjoining gronnd-Jevel, which, without any doubt, 
was a former bund, catting off the whole of this corner of 
the tank, and meeting the present bank, which is quite 
st raigh t, a t abo nt h al f-way fro tn the e nd* (Sec attached plan.) 
This, then, was the original line of the embankment at the 
time when the remains were in course of deposition. The 
potters, in I act* settled below the tank, where they were 
not subjected to floods, and yet where they conhl obtain 
their clay, and the water required for its manipulation,with 
the greatest case* Their cl ay-pit has now become part of 
the bed of the tank ; but at that time it lav just below the 
embankment* AH the potters' villages which I have seen in 
Ceylon have been similarly situated, and it is only what one 
would naturally expect. When the embankment was made 
in its present line, nud their clay-pit was enclosed in the 
lank and flooded, the potters must necessarily have removed 
to some other site, if they had not done so previously. 

When we consider the character of the fetters cut on the 
pottery, anti the existence of this former embankment inside 
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what fa now the lank, there is only one conclusion which 
can be arrived at—that the present line of the em bats kin cut 
represents part of the enlarge men t of the Tib Ha tank 
carried out by King Il&naga. If this conclusion is a correct 
one—and I fail to see that any other can account for the 
observed facts—the date of the most recent deposits in 
the pottery stratum cannot, in any case, be later than (say) 
4 '.p A. D. The enlargement of the tank must manifestly 
have caused the abandonment of the manufactory at the 
site. W Iiile40 A. IX is thus the latest possible date for the 
upper part of the pottery stratum, the stage of the letters 
proves (as tar us this can be considered a proof) that the 
remains are of an earlier date, and, as above meet tuned, 
probably from nearly 2tK> to SO Bd This is confirmed by 
the fact that a coin of oue of the early Itoinuu Emperors, 
which can hardly be put down to a later date than some 
time in the 1st century Ad, has been discovered at 
a height of about three feet above the upper part of the 
pottery stratum. 

Position and Character 0/ the Remains. 

The most ancient of the remains were deposited on 
4 gravel' (decomposed gneiss), a thick stratum of which 
overlies the gneiss of the district. Broken ‘chatties’ and 
plates and plate-covers form by far the greatest part of 
them. Even in excavating these two channels alone, it will 
be no exaggeration to say that thousands of pieces of these 
articles have been mot with ; and, of course, the ground 
between and around the cuttings must be similarly full of 
them. This alone would prove the existence of a potters’ 
establishment — both manufactory and village' — at the 
place; bat further proof has been obtained by finding both 
u piece of moulded and dried (but ua burnt) clav in the form 
of some animal {a child’s toy), and a small round granite 
stone of a shape still iu use by potters when moulding 
chatties, &C, Many pieces ot burnt clay, which apparently 
formed part of the wall of the. kiln, have also been 
procured. 


* ’ Bran** tbejf burn tifiur warc* in place* or bull* dcrio to tWEr 
ilwellingdmuMH l ^y arc called Unite SdUjo ” (UpWi BuddAUt 
Tract*) p, 345.) 
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This layer follow the elope of the gravd, and with it 
varies in depth from 0 to IS Ibet below the present surface 
of tire ground. At its lowest part it U wo me four feet ia 
thickness, and at this spot it consists, in one place, of 
three strata separated by thin layers of soil and sand, and 
covered in each case by one thickness of broken tiles as 
though the roof of a abed had fallen io. As, however, no 
tiles are unbroken, notwithstanding the undisturbed state of 
the remains, and the pieces composing them are few in. 
number, and are not found together, it is to be presumed 
that these tiles have only been defective ones which were 
th rown a way. Th e potte ry & t rat li m gene rnl )y en ds ubru p tty, 
and is succeeded by earth, vegetable mould, and occasional 
very thin layers of fine sand, evidently brought down by 
rains- In this soil are found small scattered bits of chatties 
and plates , such as the rains might transport from the 
higher ground, and a good many hones of gam bar deer 
(“elk”") and other animals. This stratum extends to within 
two or three feet of the present surface, where we again 
find a layer of pottery without inscriptions, and in such 
small pieces as to be quite worthless. Only from a few 
inches to a foot of vegetable soil overlie this layer* In 
the high-level cutting there Is an intermediate stratum of 
bits of pottery, An., at a height of three or four feet above 
the lower stratum, but it is a very thin one. 

Clear evidence has been obtained that at least one, but 
more probably several, smiths' forges were at work clnse 
to the potters* village.* Many large pieces of seorim from 
the forges have been encountered in different parts of the 
high-level channel excavation, as well as a cold chisel” 
of iron or steel. At. least one article used by a goldsmith 
has also been procured. Possibly tlie smiths practised both 
occupations, t 

* It b stated in UpFumk MahaWinsiii. p. 130. timt NirointpL, the 
second wl Dull tills: wui Eli h K beroefl, Appeared lit .Mittrjiiua ^ before Kinj; 
Kawnntii l *B T whutL he was At the black am ith'ji “hup, where ho hud 
employed a number of backBmittiH to m*ke arens-" This story ia 

ini erecting in view nf the discoveries. 

f 14 BeCftiue they work in copper, briwa, aild silver, they Arc cal Fed 
Kiiniriiivkurayo ,*.,itiwt bce.a<i*c they work in gold, they arc called 

S'liwiLTmukurnyo.. because they wetrii in iron they are called 

Ajukitaye," (L'pliaiu, op. rif., VuJ. ill, p. 340,) 
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Besides these, a good number of the tools used by 
carpenters and stone-cutters have been found, and it is thus 
plain that, in addition to the potters, a large establishment 
of other artificers was settled at this place. There is 
nothing to show that any other persons lived at it. So 
far as is known, therefore, the whole of the articles found 
at this site must have belonged solely to people of the 
labouring classes, and of inferior castes. It is very im¬ 
portant to bear this in mind, in view of the evidences of 
their state of education, and the degree of social comfort 
attained by them, which are given below. 

■ The geaeral state of most of the articles discovered is 
wonderfully good. It is difficult to believe that the articles 
of steel or iron, ns well as bones and pieces of charcoal, 
have been lying buried in the soil during so many centuries. 
Some pieces of horn and ivory are apparently not as 
much damaged as they would be by lying for a few months 
on the ground exposed to the weather; and a few appear 
to be still as sound as when they were first buried. 
It is clear from this that most of the thing's were very 
quickly covered up; but even when this is granted, it 
is still surprising that decomposition has proceded no 
further. The articles can only have been preserved owing 
to the efficient drainage through the sub-stratum of 
‘gravel’; yet some bones, which were in very good con¬ 
dition, seemed to be too high to be affected sufficiently 
by the draiuage. 

1 must not omit to note that everything included in this 
report, except the bricks (but including a series of inscribed 
bricks), will be found among the articles transmitted to the 
Colombo Museum. 

Houses, <f*c. 

The dwellings of these work-people were of a rude sort. 
About half a dozen of them have been cut through in the 
high-level channel. They were all partly excavated in the 
side of the gravel slope, which rose at the back of the 
potters’ working-place. In one or two instances they closely 
adjoined each other, and in these cases a perpendicular 
built wall of clay or earth and gravel, about a foot thick, 
separated the rooms. So far as could be ascertained, the 
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chambers (probably one to each house) were from 8 to L«i 
feet across. One was at most in the shape of a horse-shoe. 
They were about 2 feet 6 inches deep in excavation at the 
upper side* as shown in the following sketch 



Probably walls of sticks or mud surrounded them, on 
which a light roof, with a covering of grass, would rest. At 
the back of one of these rooms, in a small chamber or recess 
dug out of the gravel, and filled up with ashes, was found 
a heterogenous collection of articles which appear to have 
been placed in it for concealment. These consisted chiefly 
of a number of pieces of iron, which seem to have once 
formed part of the ironwork attached to a wooden con¬ 
struction—possibly a chariot, together with rivetted iron 
nails of various sisea. Pieces of decomposed wood still 
adhere to some of these articles. There were also a kris, a 
carpenter's chisel (which may perhaps be taken to indicate 
the trade of the occupant), bones of cattle, and pieces of 
chatties and plates, on two of which was engraved a mark, 
the Sipa$ti monogram, that resembles part of the royal seal, 
regarding which see below ( fi Money' ), One of the chatties 
had an inscription round its outside, and the small piece 
of it, which is preserved, sufficiently proves the antiquity of' 
the remains, although the room, while in the gravel, was 
not more than six feet below the present surface of the 
ground. The floors of all the houses were quite level, any 
small hollows in them being tilled up with fine white ashes, 
with w hich t he whole floor was v ery th in ly covered. A It hough 
fives were occasionally made in them, and have left their 
traces, these rooms were probably used chiefly as dormi¬ 
tories. No seats have been met with. Cooking seems to 
have been carried on outside, and the sites of many fires 
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have been observed, the ashes and charcoal being in nearly 
all cases undisturbed. The charred remains of bones which 
have been roasted were contained in a few; all the larger 
ones have been broken, apparently in order to extract the 
marrow. 

Though not belonging to these houses, a good many 
pieces of tile have been found in this cutting, of a shape 
long since obsolete, yet a very effective one. Four parallel 
grooves, which seem to have been made with the fingers, 
rnn along one s ide of the upper surface, the outer one 
beiug deeper and wider than the others. At the opposite 
side, on the under surface, a similar deep groove ran 
close to the edge of the tile, so that, each tile overlapped 
and fitted into the groove of the adjoining one on its left 
side. 

fliis arrangement must certainly have prevented any 
leakage, while at the same time it was so simple as almost 
to be worth adoption at the present day, were it not for 
the thickness of tile which it requires. In the upper part 
of each tile a hole was made to receive a wooden peg for 
holding the tile in position. The tiles were of large size, 
being probably 12 inches long, 7^ inches wide, and from 
three-quarters of an inch to an inch thick. They all 
appear to be well burnt. As none of these houses of the 
workmen, or other dwellings of the poorer classes which 
ha\e been cut through in another channel, were covered 
with tiles, although there was a manufactory on the 
spot, it must be presumed that tiles were employed for 

roofing only wiharas and the dwellings of the wealthier 
classes. 

No bricks were used in building these houses of the work¬ 
people ; but in a series of better-class structures cut through 
in a high-level channel from the western sluice, all the floors 
were laid with them. The remains of a dugnha have been 
found near this site ; so that these may have been wiharas, 
or other buildings connected with them. As they are part 
ot the subject of this report, I have measured the bricks at 
the different dugabas aod those fonnd at various ruins 
in the city of MAgama. The following table gives their 
mean dimensions ; in each case, except where otherwise 
specified, this is the mean of from 15 to 20 bricks. The 
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li<l is arranged according to the probable age of the 
structures. 


BnUdlog. 


Lang Bricks. 



Dome lit-leU. 

1 

Ltrflitiv, 

Breadth. 

Thick, 

Ccjo- 

ICBIk 

Fw, 

Dvtb. 

Thick. 

Oita* 

IflBtPi. 


in. 

if) - 

lit. 

cub. in 

in. 

In. 

in. 

rub it]. 

MahAraina 

1735a 

9-94 

2-S3 

434 

10-77 

LbuSA 

2 95 

352c 

ittantlsgiri. 

near 

hifih-lcrc! 

I7NJ 

8 07 

2'Si 

419 

(IOTO 

11-00 

3-00}o 

335c 

channel.., 

17 L lfi 

911 

2-95 

44S 

None 

— 

._. 


TiftMIft 

IT'fiS 

4 04 

2 90 

447 

000 

12-4$ 

2 72 

305 

Jlicnik 

10 57 

8-96 

2«0 

■m 

111? 

11-50 

3 17 

309c 

M&ginui city 
JJSpaba near 

u-i 2 

7*« 

2 34 

ajo 

None 

““ 

— 

— 

rLvfr *„ r 

l:2’92& 

7'73 

3 34 

234 

None 
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The bog bricks are termed riyan y&d$l t “ cubit briekn 
they vary much in their character, but those of the Mahd- 
rtima and Y&tthfcla <Mgaba seem to be of the beat quality.* 
All, except those at the ddgaba near the river, have been 
made on boards, and shaped in wooden moulds. Those at 
the above dtigaha have been moulded on the ground. It is 
Interesting to note that the long bricks used in the private 
dwellings in the city were smaller than those at the other 
dctgahas— an indication of their nearer approach to dimen¬ 
sions afterwards adopted, and thus of their more modern con¬ 
struction. Those which I have termed ** dome bricks” were 
used in the superstructure of the d£gaba, but not exclusively, 
the long bricks being intermingled with them, probably to 
improve the bond. It will be noticed that the sizes aud 

* Unlike the Assyrian and Egyptian bricks, the proportions of which 
ore usually such that the breadth equal* half the length, while the thicks 
oe*s is one- third. of tba length, tho long brick* at Hj&uma haro a faetdtli 
very nearly oqail to hfl]f their length, hut the thlsinfF.s h ottlj oue-fti.vth 
of the length. Tim*, thg mean length for the four oldest dlgltna in 
17-37 inches, the broadth S'91 inches, and the llm-kncM 2-85 inches; 
while the above proportions require a breadth of £-$8 inches, and a 
thickness of 2'89 mcrbo«. (Soo Appendix* Note ;I,J 

The menu length of niih of tho w dome liricln" is approximately two- 
thirdfl of tba length of die 11 cubit brick," b proportion found *Uo io 
Assyria ami Babylonia in the cose ofsquare brick*. {Dnmpare ItUtonj 
of Aneicnt PotUr$ by Dr. Birth, 1973, pp. 11. 77, and 93.) I liare met 
with no dimensions uf I ir lien brick.*) which are the sume ns these. 
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shapes of these bricks varied much more than the others in 
the different d&gabas. The dkgaba near the river, which 
will be observed to have bricks of a much smaller size than 
any of the other ddgabas, is evidently a much more recent 
structure. This ruin is only 10 feet in outside diameter, 
having a hearting of ordinary soil or clay, enclosed by brick¬ 
work laid in mud, and 2 feet 0 inches thick. These bricks 
have a peculiar finger mark on one side, also found on some 
of those in the city, and they are probably of the same age 
as the latter. The ddgaba is half a mile south of the point 
where the road to Wirawila crosses the Mdgama river. 

In an extensidn of one of the western high-level channels, 
at a height which proves it to be of much later date than 
most of the articles included in this report, part of the 
earthenware lining intended for a well was discovered. It 
consists of two sections of tubing, 10 inches and 10’5 inches 
deep and 1 inch thick, having a diameter of 2 feet 0^ 
inches inside. Similar ones are now used in the Bouth and 
east of the Island, I believe; but the ancient ones differ 
from them, I am told, in having a projecting lip or flange 
at the top, on which the upper section could rest. There 
was no well at the place where these were found. A stone, 
on which two or three letters of about the 4th or 5th cen¬ 
tury were cut, was met with at an inferior level, so that this 
earthenware must be of somewhat later date than that. 

Household (JUnsils, <fr. 

Owing to the presence of an earthenware manufactory on 
the site where the most extensive cuttings have been made, 
the collection of household utensils forms a complete series, 
though unfortunately nearly all the specimens are in small 
fragments. As a rule, they do not follow’ the type of arti¬ 
cles now made in Ceylon, except in the case of the ‘chatties’, 
which are, in most respects, the same as those of modern 
manufacture. The thickness and quality of all the earthen¬ 
ware utensils vary fhuch ; but those required for other than 
rough usage are generally tjiin and excellently made. As 
a piece of only one priest’s begging-bowl, pdtraya , has been 
discovered, it is evident that tins pottery was almost all 
intended for the use of members of the laity. The.cnrry- 
stones which have come to light were all found near the 
potters’ working place. Nothing of this kind has been met 
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with araoug the houses, and in all probability these were 
broken ones which have been thrown away. 

The following is a list of the articles which have been 
met with in this class :— 

1. Part of a priest’s begging-bowl, 9*5 inches in inside 
diameter at the rim ; thick and heavy, and of inferior qua¬ 
lity, but otherwise similar to those now made. 

2. Several common bowls of strong, rough, unvarnished, 
red earthenware. Four specimens measured had months 
averaging 10*8 inches wide, and seem to have been from 3 
to 8 inches deep. Similar, but much larger bowls are now 
used for storing salt-fish at Hambantota, I am told. 

3. Many of the common, large, small-mouthed, lipped 
‘chatties’ for holding water. These are of varying shapes, 
and closely resemble modern ones. A few, however, had 
much thicker, solid lips, and were clumsy and heavy. 

4. Covers for the above (No. 3). These are of many 
sizes and shapes, but are usually deep, almost cup-shaped, 
flat-bottomed or nearly so, with a wide horizontal lip which 
fitted over the lip of the chatty, the body of the cup going 
inside the month of it; some have rounded bottoms. 
Although I believe that these covers are not now made in 
Ceylon, I am informed that they are common in some parts 
of South India. 

5. Shallow, small, wide-mouthed, lipped chatties, such 
as are now in use for cooking purposes, &c. A few letters 
were cut on the outside of some of these. Nearly all are 
blackened and polished inside. 

6. Hundreds, if not thousands, of broken circular plates, 
off which rice was to be eaten ; mostly of superior workman¬ 
ship. The bottom of these has a slight upward curve ; 
round the edge stood a thin, usually upright rim like the 
body of the plate, varying from 1*1 to 1*75 inches, with a 
mean of 1*5 inch high. This rim is, in many specimens, 
curved over considerably towards the interior of the plate. 
Many of the letters to which reference has been made were 
scratched or engraved on the outside of this rim. These 
plates varied considerably in size, the inner diameter of 
several specimens being from 7*2 to 13*2 inches, with a mean 
of 10*5 inches. Their thickness is about *14 inch. The 
majority of them have the inside coated with an admirable 

28-85 c 
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bl&ck paint or varnish, which is burnt into the earthenware, 
itiuJ still had a beautiful polish* They are often covered 
outside with an excellent red varnish, also burnt in* 

7 \ P^te, or circular dish, of a different type, proba¬ 
bly intended for use by several people when eating, has a 
broad upright rim 1*3 inches high, with n nearly flattop. 
This plate measured 19 2 inches across the inside. It con- 
Msts of thick, bat excellently made, earthenware, with a 
bright red varnish on both sides* It is about 42 inch thick 
at the side, and the bottom has a slight upward curve 
towards the edges* 

8* As eri e& of large, nearly Bat, p la tee or ci ren la r dishes, 
intermediate in character and shape between the two last, 
with broad-topped rims sloping slightly outwards, and 
averaging *97 inch in height. They are of rougher make 
tlian the others, and consist of very strong, well-burnt, red, 
ativarnished earthenware. Several specimens average 14*78 
inches in internal diameter, varying from 13-7 to 16*7 inches, 
and are about *2 inch thick. 

®; Numerous plate-covers, which had rims or flanges 
projecting downwards, from 54 to 115 with a mean of 82 
inch deep, to fit outside the rims of the plate?. These 
were nearly fiat on the top, being slightly elevated towards 
the middle in a gradual curve. They vary in sine like the 
plates, the inside diameters of several measured being from 
O o to 13-* inches, with a mean of 9 23 inches. These covers 
ale pJam aud unvarnished on both sides, but are made of 
good material. 


10. .Numerous circular trays or dishes of rather thick 

and not very fine earthenware. The fragments are very 
smalt, and it u* difficult to ascertain the depths of the trays, 
but they appear to have varied from half an inch to 3£ 
inches* Their external diameter was from 7 to 14-75 inches, 
with a mean, among those measured, of 12 2* The average 
thickness is *25 inch* * 

11. Fragments of a few very large, nearly flat, trays of 

° ar ? e earth e Q WaTe ■ Two Eneas ured 28*8 inches an d 
^;6 inches m total diameter, and were *36 inch aud 40 inch 
nek respectively. These were from the excavation near 
e low-level sluice, but similar fragments have been found 
m the high-level channel cutting, among the houses. 
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12. Part of an earthenware kettle, and several spouts 
broken off others. It does not appear to be quite certain 
whether water was boiled in these, or whether they held 
drinking water, which, by means of the spout, could be poured 
down the throat, according to the practice yet in vogue 
among the lower classes. Similar articles are still made 
in some part s of the Island. The spouts or nozzles were 
straight, and in the form of a truncated cone, pierced with 
a small cylindrical hole. They stood out at a right-angle 
from the body of the kettle, at about half its height from 
the bottom—a position which must have rendered the kettle 
of little use, one would think.* 

13. A few very thin, flat-bottomed, nearly hemispherical, 
unglazed, eartheuware basins or drinking-cups. They were 
from 2£ to 3 inches deep, and from 4*6 to 7-7 inches in 
diameter at the mouth, with a thickness of *16 inch. Most 
of them have the inside coated with the black varnish, but 
one or two of a much rougher make are without it. 

14. A small flat-bottomed earthenware saucer, 4*80 
inches wide, and one inch deep inside, which was met with 
0 feet 5 inches below the surface of the ground in cutting a 
distributing channel in the paddy field, is perhaps of nearly 
the same age as the other articles found in the potters’ 
working-place. I am informed that articles of this shape 
are still in use in some parts of India for holding curry, &c. 

15. The top of an unglazed, nearly black, imperfectly- 
burnt water-goglet, which apparently was much like the 
better class of goglets now in use. 

16. A small earthenware funnel, 3*5 inches across the 
top. The shape is peculiar, the upper part of the funnel 
being only 1*5 inch high, and probably 2 inches wide at 
the bottom. Moulded inside this is another smaller tube 
to act as the funnel neck. This doubtless projected consider¬ 
ably below the tube of the upper part of the funnel, but it 
has been broken off. 

17. Several very wide tall jars in fragments, very 
roughly but strongly made, with a very thick solid lip. 

* >Ve read in the IUja Katnakari, of K&linga Wija/a B&hu III. 
(1235-1266)—“ He also caused to be made for each of the said eighty 
priests a bathing-tab of copper, a kettle for boiling water, and a Teasel 
lor drinking water." (Upham's Sacred Boohs , Vol. II., p. 104.) 

C 2 
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These were probably intended for holding paddy or other 
grains, I am unable to give their full sizes or capacity ; 
but one piece, which exhibits no sign of being vety near the 
top or bottom of the jar, measures two feet in length. This 
jar must have been at lemt three feet high ; its in side dia¬ 
meter at the month is 11-S inches, and in the widest part 
of the body it is 22 a laches across. 

18. Portions of two plain earthenware llower-pots, 
which are tail and ungluzed. One is about inches wide 
at the month. Both have deep horizontal corrugations in 
their lower half. They may have been 7 or S inches high. 

19. A deep, coarse, red, unglazed drinking-cup with a 
slight lip was (together with the next two articles) found 
in catting a distributing channel in the paddy field. The 
cutting evidently passed through one of the poorest quar¬ 
ters of the town, and there was hardly any trace of the 
houses, except the thick layers of ashes from their fires and 
fragments of broken pottery—few in number and coarse in 
make* 1 am informed that cups similar in shape to 
thin one are still used by the poorer classes of Southern India 
for drinking water and other household purposes. This cup 
measures font inches in width at the mouth and 2-9 inches 
in outside depth. It is quite inferior in quality to the 
tbingH found near the low-level a]nice, and is undoubtedly 
of much more recent manufacture. (See my remarks re¬ 
specting the well lining—which was found near the same 
ate—*' Houses/’ &c,) 

20. I can find no name for this article, nor meet with 
any one who has seen a simillar one, or knows its use* It 
resembles a rough primitive bottle as much as anything j 
but the bottom is rounded olF, and there is a hole through 
it. The top, toOj has a broad horizontal lip of great thick¬ 
ness* There is no neck, but the cylindrical body of the 
bottle is compressed at the place, and is thus of less diame¬ 
ter than it is lower down* The total height, as the article 
is at present, is 3 - 5 inches, and the outside diameter is 2'2 
inches. It is a coarse, rough piece of work, quite in keeping 
with the foregoing. (See Appendix, Note 8.) 

21* A kind of chatty, apparently of a very different 
shape from any others described, was represented by a frag¬ 
ment found near the last two articles. A somewhat similar 
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one was also met with neat the sluice, These chatties seem 
to have been like an ordinary one with both lip and neck 
taken off; but both fragments are from the upper part of 
the body, and it is not certain what was the actual shape * 
The earthenware is rough and ung lazed, hot not thick, and 
the smallest fragment is particularly thin. 

22. Although of a much later age than anything else 
reported on, I include a small, unglazed earthenware 
saucer-shaped lamp, with a chevron pattern in high relief 
on the upper surface of the rirn, in which is a recess to 
receive the wick. This was found several feet above the older 
remains at the low-level sluice, and only about 41 feet below 
the present ground-level. It. was in a large chatty contain¬ 
ing calcined hones, regarding which see below, (“ Mode of 
Burial/ 1 ^ This lamp measures 3*9 inches across the inside 
of the cup, and itls ! l 2 inch deep inside. 

23. To these may be added a small basin-shaped 
copper vessel, 5 inches in outside diameter, and 1*6 inches 
high, probably used as a driuking-cup,” which was found 
about G feet below the surface of the ground, in a garden in 
the paddy field, when the proprietor was sinking a well. 
It waa covered with a “ turtle-stone”*-*a small stone cut in 
the shape of a turtle—and it contained a chunk shell, in 
which were a few pearls of very small value, and some inferior 
amethysts, of which specimens handed to me by the finder 
are included among the articles transmitted to the Museum. 
It appears to have beea buried to secure the safety of the 
small treasures in it; hut os it was 0 feet below the surface 
it must nevertheless be of great age, possibly not of much 
later date than the other oldest remains. The ground-level 
would be raised! at this spot much more a lowly than near 
the sluice, and any such treasures would not be buried at 
a great depth. 

24. Several broken curry-stones, of gneiss or granite. 
As these are in fragments, their dimensions are somewhat 
uncertain. All stood on four short thick legs, nod are well 
made articles, quite superior to those now in use. 
The upper stone was of the same material. All these and 

' li - Uo tile supplied lh£m' r (tti£> priests j uncrttiEjr kind of pot 

for drinking witcr out of, rustic of copper." (Upborn, toe. eit., W>J, 
II, p III.) 
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the following articles belong to the oldest stratum of 
remains, 

25. A smaller pair of stones, of exactly similar shape to 
the above, were probably used for preparing medicines. 
Stones of this kind, but without the legs, are still employed 
for this purpose, 

20, A knife of iron, in fragments, for cutting up vege¬ 
tables, ttc. Articles of this shape are now in use in some 
villages, I am told, fixed by the thick end in a sloping 
position in a piece of board. The blade slopes away from 
the person using it, who holds the board steady with his 
feet. The knife is about 14 inch broad. The blade is 
straight, and bevelled off straight at the point from the 
edge to the back. 

27, Part of a curved knife, in pieces, may also belong 
to this class. The cutting edge is the i finer one, aud the 
breadth of the blade is 1*1 inch. This knife was also used 
for cutting vegetables, &c. 

£s, A small earthenware weight and part of another, 
nsed for twisting thread, la shape they are elliptic spin¬ 
dles, with a deep broad, groove round their middle at the 
minor axis. The thread being attached to this groove, the 
weight is made to revolve rapidly, so as to twist the strands 
of the thread. Another weight used for the same purpose 
is made of a slightly different pattern. 

Tools* 

Excluding hammers, of which none have been seen, a 
good series of tools and implements has been obtained; 
and nearly all, with the exception of the carpenters' chisels, 
closely resemble those now in use. Even carpenters' 
chisels, like those discovered, are still employed in a few of 
the less-advanced Jungle districts. Some of these tools 
were found scattered singly in the soil, but others were 
procured, two or three together, near the houses. I dis¬ 
covered a * jumper, 1 or chisel for boring wedge-holes in stone, 
about 14 feet below the surface of the ground, buried under 
an overturned plate, where its owner had apparently hidden 
it. The [date was partly exposed in the side of the cutting, 
aud 1 first bared it in order to find if it was unbroken, 
which was not the case, though nil the fragments were m 
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situ. On the following day, it struck me as strange that 
this plate should be ‘ upside down/ and I therefore returned 
to the spot, and, on examining the soil immediately under 
it, found the jumper lying just as it had been deposited 
2,000 years ago. Of course it has long been known that 
in boring the cylindrical wedge-holes commonly preferred 
by the ancient Sinhalese for splitting building stones, a 
small jumper—a strong cylindrical chisel with a broad edge— 
was employed ; and it is interesting to see one of the tools 
which has actually been used for the purpose. The wedge- 
holes were of two types, cylindrical ones from 1£ inch to 
1£ inch in diameter, and from 2 to 3 inches deep, generally 
bored from 4^ to 6 inches apart, and rectangular ones, 
haying a section of 2 inches by 1$ inch, and also from 
2 to 3 inches deep, and, as a rule, the same distance apart 
as the others. For cutting the latter, the ordinary cylin¬ 
drical chisels or pointed ( punches’ employed in stone-cutting 
were needed. Two of these have also been discovered. 
Some of the carpenters’ chisels were found at a higher level 
than the most ancient remains, and are doubtless of more 
recent date; but as they are of exactly similar shape to 
the rest, I include them with the others in this report. 
The tools found are as follows 

1. The jumper above referred to, 5 inches long, made 

Masons* and three-quarter inch iron or steel, with an 

Stone-cutters’ edge 1*3 inch long. The head is splayed out 
tools. by much hammering. (See illustration at 

end.) 

2. The heads and points of two stone-cutting chisels, 
exactly like those now made, apparently composed of * 7-inch 
iron. Their heads are hammered down by use, and they 
have points of the ordinary shape. (See illustration.) 

3. Part of an iron wedge, with a side somewhat rounded. 
This was made of 5 or 6 thin plates of iron welded together, 
and was about 2 inches broad. 

4. An article which may possibly be a small broken 
trowel of iron or steel. The edges of the blade were slight¬ 
ly curved upwards, after the style of a common gardener’s 
trowel, but in a much less degree. The spike or pin which 
fitted into the wooden handle is rivetted through the blade. 
I must say, however, that 1 feel very much doubt as to this 
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identification. It ia not known that any trowels were used 
in Ceylon (B.C.), and I think that this may have been a 
piece of iron which was attached to some woodwork. 

5. Two pieces of a long bar of round iron, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, may have formed part of a chisel 
used for cutting stone. The bar appears to have been 
pointed at one end, and if so, there seems to be no other 
use to which it could be put. 

6. A long chisel, probably belongs to this class, in which 
case it must have been used for large carvings. It was 1*1 
inch broad, and 1 inch thick, rectangular in section and 
straight, with a length of perhaps 10 inches or a foot. The 
end is broken off. Possibly, however, this tool may have 
been used by the smiths along with a smaller similar 
chisel. 

More of these tools than of any implements have been 

Carpenter*' found. Although all are broken across, it can 
Tool*. be geen that they were of great length (except 

in the case of the smallest ones), and that they had not 
wooden handles. I have seen very similar tools used by 
village carpenters in the North-Central Province, but 1 
imagine that they are now becoming uncommon in this 
country. Considering the great value which must have 
been attached to such articles of steel or iron in the early 
years of Siinhalese history, it may be presumed that many 
houses were in course of erection at the times when these 
tools were being lost in such quantity compared with the 
area explored. They cannot but have belonged to many 
different men. The chisels are nearly all such strong 
heavy tools that they could hardly be used for anything 
but working large pieces of timber, and doubtless their 
owners were chiefly employed in roofing-work. Most of 
these certainly belong to the oldest series of remains, but 
a few are of considerably later date. There is, however, no 
difference in their general shape, and those found at the 
greatest height are exact counterparts of those met with 
immediately over the gravel. All these tools were obtained 
in the high-level cutting at the slnice near the houses, or, 
in some instances, in them. 

7. The broken iron heads of two axes. One of them is 
now almost inches long, and 3 inches broad at its 
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widest part; the other was 2*6 inches wide. Both were 
fully three-quarters of an inch thick in the middle. It is 
easy to be seen that these were made by welding together 
flat plates of iron of various thicknesses. The larger axe 
appears to be made of only two plates, the smaller one of 
about seven very thin plates. These axes had no socket for 
the handle—(at any rate, there is no sign of one in the 
pieces which have been found)—and they may perhaps 
have been fixed to the handle in the same manner as the 
ancient celts. The edge of the blade of the larger axe is 2-8 
inches long. (See illustration.) 

8. Three long iron chisels, and part of three others. The 
largest found measures 7 inches in length, 1$ inch in 
breadth, and has a cutting edge 1$ inch long. Another, 
which now measures 5$ inches in length, may have been 
nearly as long as the above. Its breadth at its widest part is 
1£ inch, at the head less than 1 inch; the edge is also 1} 
inch long. At about a quarter of its length from the 
edge, its thickness is *7 inch. Another chisel is rather 
lighter in make. All of these chisels have an upper and 
under face, the former being straight, the latter bevelled, 
as is usual at present in the case of broad chisels. (See 
illustration.) 

9. A shorter but otherwise similar chisel of iron, now 
measuring 4'4 inches long, but formerly probably 5$ inches. 
It has a length of edge of 1| inch, and a maximum thick¬ 
ness of about three-quarters of an inch. It has a distinct 
upper and under face, like the others. 

10. Two small thin chisels, the longer of which is 3-9 
inches in length, the shorter probably not measuring more 
than 2£ inches. They have a length of cutting edge of 
1*1 inch and are only ’20 inch and *15 inch thick in the 
middle, respectively. Of course both sides are alike. These 
must have been used for delicate work. (See illustration.) 

11. A large number of nails and rivets, and plates of 
iron, which apparently held together a substantial frame¬ 
work of wood,—perhaps one of the war-chariots of the time. 
These have already been referred to as being concealed 
at the back of one of the houses. (See " House,” &c.) 
Some of them have fragments of wood (now converted into 
a yellowish-red, earthy substance) attached to them still. 
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12. Three stones of different sorts used by the carpenters 
for sharpening their tools. 

13. Of these, only one has been discovered—the round 

Potters’ Tools. 8 *°ne—quite similar to those now in use, 
which was employed in moulding the 
interior of chatties and pots. From an examination of 
the pottery, it is certain, however, that numerous stamps 
or dies were used for stamping patterns on the ware. 
A careful search was made for these, but without any 
success. Presumably, they were made of wood, which has 
rotted away. 

14. Although it is quite clear that one or more forges 

Smiths’ Tools were wor ^ 8 P°t, only one article 

has been discovered which can be assigned 
to these artificers, viz., a short, thick, rectangular chisel, 
which may have been used as a cold chisel for cutting iron. 
Part of it is broken off at the head, so that it is impossible to 
be quite sure of the identification, and, as above stated 
(“Tools,” No. 5), this chisel may have been used for stone¬ 
cutting. I may note that these rectangular chisels are made 
in a peculiar way. Hound the piece or pieces of iron 
forming the heart is wrapped thin plate-iron, and the whole 
is then welded together. The thickest piece of iron found 
in any of the tools measures *4 inch. In order to make a 
chisel more than 1 inch in diameter, it was evidently 
necessary to increase the thickness in some way which would 
not permit the component parts to split off under repeated 
blows ; and this device was hit upon. 

15. Of these, we have found a stone on which the gold- 

GoUbmith.' Toob. 8mith wa8 “““‘o'” 611 *» ohwpen his 
tools. It has several narrow grooves 

in its upper surface, which have been worn in it in 
this way. 

10. I include, also, a piece of deer-horn (“elk”), which 
evidently formed half of a handle for some tool, which ap¬ 
parently was too thin for any but a goldsmith to use. 

There still remain two or three fragments of iron for 
which I am unable to suggest the use. 

Weapons. 

It was not to be anticipated that among the dwellings 





Weapons 

f ^rmiurni am:*.; 
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and working-places of artificers and potters any arms 
would be met with ; yet a small but very interesting series 
has come to light. These were all found in or near the 
houses. In one case, a spear-head, of a peculiar shape, was 
lying close to two carpenters’ chisels. Hence I conclude 
that it belonged to their owner. I have already referred 
to these chisels as being of a later date than the others 
obtained, and this spear-head must also be of a similar age. 
From the number of bones of wild animals, specially deer, 
scattered throughout the excavations, it may be presumed 
that these weapons were kept chiefly for use in hunting. 
They are as follows :— 

1. Two narrow, heavy, unbarbed, spear-heads of iron. 
The most recent of these has a deep socket of a peculiar 
shape, resembling a deep longitudinal groove at the head. 
It is broken across at this point, otherwise the flanges of 
the socket would probably be found to meet further away 
from the blade, and thus obtain a firmer hold of the handle. 
The other spear-head is broken off shorter at the head, 
otherwise it appears to have had a similar socket. Three 
other iron articles which have been found seem to be parts 
of spear-heads resembling these two in shape. (See illus¬ 
tration. ) 

2. A much lighter unbarbed spear-head of iron, broken 
off at the stem. It is broader in the blade than those above- 
mentioned, and evidently had two cutting edges. (See 
illustration.) 

3. An iron javelin-head of the conventional type. (See 
illustration.) 

4. I include next, but very doubtfully, two pieces of 
iron which seem to have been parts of two daggers or 
dagger-like knives. The fragments are too small and 
worn to enable me to feel any sort of confidence in this 
identification, and I merely include these articles here 
because I cannot see what other use could be made of 
them. 

5. An iron kris, broken across near the handle, has 
already been mentioned as having been procured with other 
iron articles in one of the houses. The blade is now 5$ 
inches long and one inch wide at the top. It has the 
bends peculiar to this weapon. 
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G. Ho sword hw been discovered : bat, judging by what 
is manifestly a careful drawing of one on a piece of pottery, 

I may mention that the straight cross-talt stood out at a 
right-angle from the hilt, and that the blade was somewhat 
narrow near it, but much broader at about two-thirds of its 
length from the hilt, tapering again towards the point. The 
blade has a very slight upward or backward curve, like a 
scimitar, but the back is bevelled off straight towards the 
edge at the point. According to the illustration, the 
weapon appears to have been a heavy one, capable of deal¬ 
ing a severe stroke. The hilt appears to be quite long 
enough for the sword to be a two-banded one ; but the 
general proportions rather give the effect of a single-handed 
sword, la general shape it reminds one forcibly of the 
short but effective Roman sword. (See illustration.) 

Pood, 

By an examination of the numerous bones distributed 
through the cuttings, it has been ascertained that the people 
Lived largely upon Sambar deer, or H elk/' Circus arista- 
tells; and as these bones are usually blackened and burnt, 
it may be presumed that the meat was often roasted. Other 
animals eaten were the axis, or spotted deer, Cercus axis , 
buffaloes, which, from the large size of the teeth, seem to 
have been wild ones 5 more rarely wild pigs $ and the large 
monkey (wandnr£), Semnopithtcrn priamus, Blytb, of which 
last a skull split iu two, as though to extract the brain, has 
been found. The curry-atoneB and numerous plates show 
that rice was a staple article of food, as at present j but 
even these artificers were evidently to some extent hunters 
who subsisted partly on the spoils of the chase. Of 
domestic animals no bones but those of cattle and doga 
have been observed. 

Playthings and Toys, 

It seems strange that any of these should be forthcom¬ 
ing after a lapse of 2,000 years, and it may prove a surprise 
to many to learn that the familiar game of u marbles'’ was 
nut unknown to the early inhabitants of Gey Ion. Yet there 
is indisputable evidence that they were accustomed to 
amuse themselves with this and with another game 
described below. 
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1. Marbles, These were made of both stone and 
earthenware, and were about the same size as those of the 
present day. Those made of stone, of which three have 
been obtained, are well polished and spherical, They have 
a segment cut off so as to leave a flat base on which they 
might rest, while others forming complete spheres were 
projected from the fore-finger to strike them* One which 
is made of earthenware is quite superior in make to those 
which children have in England. 

2. Many thin earthenware disks, of varying sizes, 
have been unearthed. These were used in a well-known 
game, now called iwla-sallU “ hole-money. Its this game 
a straight tine about three feet long is drawn on the ground, 
and opposite the middle of it, and a few inches beyond it, a 
small cap-shaped hole is made. The players, t wo or more la 
number, take their stand at a mark 10 or 12 feet away, and 
each in turn pitches a disk at the hole. The player whose aim 
is best now takes in his hand all the disks which have been 
thrown, and tosses all of them together at the hole* Then, 
w ith a larger and heavier disk, he must next, while standing 
at the mark, hit one of the pieces which the other players 
select for the purpose among those lying round the hole and 
beyond the line. Should he do so, he again tosse* all the 
disks together at the hole, and those which fall in it become 
his property. The next player then proceeds with the play 
in. a similar manner, making use of the disks which have not 
been won by his predecessor. This is still a very common 
and well-know r [] gambling game ; it is now usual ly played 
with money, as its modern name indicates. In ancient 
times it must have been immensely popular, for these disks 
have been found in all our cuttings, and some of them are 
well worn. They have also been met with in the stratum 
near the surface of" the ground. The disks are usually a 
little more than an inch in diameter, but some are much 
larger* 

3 A rough representation of some quadruped moulded 
in clay but not burnt, and considerably mutilated, was 
evidently intended as a chikTs toy. 

4* An article of earthenware on four very short legs, 
having a flat top decorated with diagonal and parallel lines, 
may have been made as a child's toy couch* 
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5, A cowry, with a design engraved on its upper 
surface, may perhaps have been used as a toy, unless it 
was a medium of exchange. 

G. A solid earthen disk or wheel 2 p 85 inches in diameter, 
with a cylindrical hole in the centre. Las apparently be- 
hmged to a small toy cart. The mark of the axle is to be 
seen on one side of the disk. 


Perafacil Ornament#. 

Ihese consist chiefly of beads of various kinds, to which 
refe^nce is again made below, and parts of necklaces; but 
one or two other articles have been procured. Nearly all 
iliese articles were found among the houses, and, with one 

exception,they certainly belong to theoldest remains. The 

exception is a broken glass bangle found with other things 
in cutting a channel in the paddy field. (See « Household 
Utonfeils,” No. 19.) 

1. I wo small copper bells.* Similar ones of silver are 
now worn by small children. 

2. Three plain straight copper hair-pins, 2} inches long 
a ad about T4 inch in diameter at the middle, nearly cylin* 
drieal, but thicker at one end than the other These were 
used for passing through the knot at the back of the head. 

3. One hair-pin of ivory, 2-9 inches long and -30 inch 
thick in the middle. This is notched on opposite sides to 
prevent it from slipping out. 

4 Many circular, bright red, well-polished disks, both 
whole and iu pieces, which formed part of necklace* They 
have a circular hole in the centre for stringing them ou the 
necklace, and they average about -34 inch in diameter, but 
vary from -52 inch to 43 inch. Mr. A. C. Dixon, B.Sc. 
°! Ootombo, lias been kind enough to examine some 

0 1 ]e5e * and he reports them to consist of silicate of 
alumina. 


5 Heads of several kinds. Of course the majority are 


‘ the proc*™ fc C tJic dedication Q r Uio aiered ground nt Anu- 
rtrltuipurB, rt in &lmtcd lh*t C| gorgcoui tinkling with the bells 
Aiiu:herl u .I tbem" we re earned. (JHiiA., p L g&.) 

Aleo, io ilie dcuti ptioo of throne m the Lobmfaidi. 

'V' !l1 ll "' °* lf, ° cannpjf were impended i raw of 

adver Mis. 1 (M. t p 154.) 
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corals ;* but a red earneliau with fiat aides* a tourmaline 
(identified by Mr, Dixon) of clear amber-like colour, and of 
oral section longitudinally; an admirably cut and polished 
spherical earneliau, and three small blue glass beads of a 
cylindrical shape, hare been obtained, in addition to a large 
spherical bead of jade, and a cylindrical bead of the silicate 
of alumina. All arc pierced for stringing. 

6 . A well-made hut thick fingeT-ring of jade, which 
unfortunately crumbled away on being taken up, appeared 
from its size to have been worn by a woman, 

7* Several other small pieces of jade have been found, 
but as they are only in fragments their uses cannot be 
ascertained. Mr, Dixon has examined some of these, and 
confirmed the identification. 

8 , Part of a black glass bangle, fiat i aside, "18 ioch broad, 
12 inch thick, and haring an internal diameter of P94 inch, 
was met with in the distributing channel iu the paddy field, 
to which previous reference has been made. {** Household 
Dtensils, 1 ' No. 19.) Glass baugles, like this one, are now 
worn in South India, X am told. 

Money* 

The discovery of nine different copper coins is among the 
most interesting facts connected with these researches. Five 
of them at least are new to collectors; and their value and 
rarity may he surmised when it is stated that the oldest 
specimen goes hack to a date quite 1,300 years beyond the 
earliest coins previously identified in the Island, namely, 
those of F&rtkrama Bahu L (1153 to 1180 A.D.) Three, 
if not four, of the other corns are of not very much latpr 
date. There can be do doubt ns to the antiquity of the 
oldest coin met with. I myeelf was present when it was 

* IV hen fJultkigiiJiim was about to build the liuwaiiwuEli dagab*, 
the architect, in order to pro ride the Icing with a graphic illiLatmliou 
uf the shape in which he iu tended to build it, is described as Causing a 
bubble to rise m a golden ba^ia of water—" a great globule, in the Ibrtn 
of a coral bouL” (MjA., p, 175.) 

The story iimost improbable, theTfeijp&rim* being already in exist- 
[■nee near the site* as a model for the now iligaba, but it in interesting 
as showirag the early iwc of coral bcwla in C'eylou, 

At A/nA. p p. 1&4, there are also lueaiiyoed a pair of Ehj^hagimmft 
slippers ornamented with bead*. 
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found in the low-level catting near the sluice in the lowest 
part of the bottom (or pottery) stratum, fully 18 feet under¬ 
ground. Another coin, No. 2, was afterwards picked up in 
the high-level cutting from the same stratum, but not from 
the bottom of it. 

The description of the coins is as follows :— 

1. An oblong copper coin, 114 inch long, -46 inch broad, 
and weighing 52$ grains. 

Obverse. A full-length standing figure of a man, looking 
to the front. The left hand rests on something represented 
by Hiree upright lines. Around and over the head runs a 
wavy line, which may perhaps indicate the royal umbrella. 
The right forearm seems to be turned upwards. The legs 
are slightly apart, and the feet turned outwards. There 
appears to be a tunic, which extends to the upper part of 
the thighs. The whole figure is well-proportioned and 
somewhat graceful. 

Reverse. More indistinct than the obverse, but it con¬ 
tains a symbol in relief which appears to resemble that on 
the other coins found. This consists of two lines in the 
upper part of the coin, one vertical and the other horizontal 
crossing each other at a right-angle. The ends of these 
lines are bent at a right-angle to the right (beginning from 
the top, and following the hands of a watch). This first 
part of the symbol has been found engraved on two pieces 
of pottery also.* The rest of the symbol is as follows 
The vertical line is produced downwards for a distance euual 
to about half its length, when it meets another line running 
horizontally across the lower part of the coin. From this 
latter line on each side of the central produced line, spring 

two upright lines which rise to about one-third of the height 

of the central line. The whole figure is thus symmetrical. 
Below the horizontal base line there usually runs one wavy 
hue. The symlwl cannot be properly distinguished on this 
special coin, but part of it can be made out, and as it is 
louud on all the other ancient coins, it was probably similar 

fin f Ilia Ana • 
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On the left half of the coin there are some indistinct 
marks or letters in relief, which may be presumed to be the 
name of the sovereign, bat I am unable to decipher them. 
The lowest letter seems to be the aimsvdra dot or bead* 

2. A n oblong topper coin, 1 + 18 inch long, 46 inch broad, 
and weighing 44 grains* 

Obverse. A standing full-length figure of a mao, look¬ 
ing to the front* The figure is in fictitious relief by the 
background's being sunk* as though a tamped 5 no part of 
the coin, however, rises above the general level of the edges. 
Round, and over the head, is a circlet, as in the last coin. 
The arms hang down on each side, and the legs are slightly 
apart, with the feet turn outwards* The two triangular 
spaces at each aide of the head—between that and the arms 
and the side of the coin —are filled with an ornamental 
winding 1 design. Filling up the space between the feet is 
a email triangular relief A horizontal bar runs below? the 
feet. There is something which J am unable to distinguish 
on each side of the legs* The figure is not ipaEto so graceful 
as the former, and the arms are leas natural in appearance ; 
the ahem Id era are also narrow* but in other respects the 
figure is well proportioned* 

Haver m. The same symbol as on the last coin. In the 
spaces to left and right of it, between the horizontal arras 
and the vertide side-bars, there are four (or perhaps live) 
letters in relief, which appear to form the name of the king. 
Two ore on each side of the central vertical bar, those on 
the left being written vertically, and those on the right 
horizon tally. The characters are clearly those of the Aaoka 
inscriptions, and they seem to have been well made, and 
very distinct ; but, owing to the wearing away of the coin, 
and to its bending near them, it is difficult to decipher 
them. I doubtfully identified those on the left as Baja, 
and those on the right as Ab a* If so, the left ones read 
from the bottom upwards, and the others from left to 
right* We know that, the lettering was very irregular on 
the most ancient coins* On the inscribed coins found at 
Eran by General Cunningham, the letters read in one case 
from right to left, and in two others from left to right, 

3, An oblong copper coin, l 22 inch long, '56 inch 
wide, and weighing at present 41 grains. A small Hake, 

o 
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whioh had been broken off the reverse face, would bring up 
the total weight to about 13 grain a. 

Obverse .—A standing fall-length figure of a man, facing 
to the front, but looking towards his right. The usual 
circlet or raised bar passes round and over the head, and it 
has four outward equidistant bosses or projections. A 
horizontal bar passes across over the head, and the upper 
corners of the coins, at each side of the head, are filled with 
a raised design. The arcus hang down at the sides, and the 
legs are slightly apart, the feat being turned half-outwards. 
Two upright bars stand at each side, as high as the middle 
of the thighs. The figure is moderately well-proportioned. 

Reverse.— The same symbol as oo the other coins, with 
two horizontal raised bars below it instead of one. There 
are no letters on this coin. 

This coin was found at a slightly higher level than the 
preceding one, and above the pottery stratum. Unfortu¬ 
nately it is broken in two. 

4. An oblong copper coin, 1-20 inch long, '55 inch 
wide, aud weighing 35 grains. This ooio is much corroded, 
but is otherwise in fait condition. 

Obverse .—The full-length figure of a man looking to the 
from, with the arms hanging down near the sides, and the 
feet somewhat apart, the toes being turned half outwards. 
The figure is slender, and very narrow-waiated : but m 
regards longitudinal dimensions, it ie not badly propor¬ 
tioned. Bound and over the head is the msiual circlet— 
abuut two-thirds of a circle—springing from the shoulders. 
Over this is a horizontal bar, separated from the border 
rim by a sunk channel of similar w idth. This border rnns 
round three sides of the coin, being absent at the feet, and 
is flat and mther broad for a coin of this size. The spaces 
between the figure and the border, and between the legs as 
high as the calves, are partly filled up with simple winding 
tracery. 

lieferse* 'The symbol found on the other coins, but 
made in a slightly different manner, the bends at the ends 
of the cross-bars being turned in the opposite direction — 
that is, the top one turna to the left, and the rest are 
similarly reversed. Below the horizontal base line of this 
symbol there are two waving parallel lines, instead of one. 
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On each side of the vertical bar, and above the short 
upright side-bars, there appear to he letters ; bat they are 
so indistinct that I have been unable to decipher any of 
them. The first one, the upper letter on the left side, 
seems to resemble the first letter on coin No. 2. 

This coin woa met with in widening a high-level channel 
from the west sink* near the ruins of a small ddgabft 
marked on the plan. I have already mentioned that there 
were some better-class dwellings along this channel. Their 
floors were cat through at depths varying from two to five 
feet below the present ground-level., ami it wad among the 
deeper ones that this coin was found. Several fragments 
of pottery discovered at the site are quite similar to those 
unearthed at the putters' establishment on the opposite 
aide of the Tiasa tank j and, so far as one can judge from 
the general nature of the remains, their depth below the 
surface, the character of the pottery,and especially the sizes 
of the bricks (which are almost, exactly the same as those 
of the Mahdrtbna, and might have been made with the 
same moulds), these ruins are at least as old as those found 
in cutting out the site for the new s hi toe- 

5. A roughly circular copper coin, having a mean dia- 
meter of about 1-27 inch, and a weight of 220 grains. 
This coin has, unfortunately, been badly stamped, bo that 
part of the design is omitted on both faces. As a result oi 
this, however, it can clearly be seen that two Jses have not 
been exactly opposite, from which it is probable that the 
copper disk was laid on a die, and impressed by blowB on 
another die held by the hand. The design on the reverse 
face seems to have been afterwards cut out more deeply by 
baud. The design a on both faces are brought into relief by 
sinking the back-ground. 

Obverse .—The design is surrounded by two parallel 
circular lines, 10 inch apart, having between them an 
intermediate line, broken, in one part, by a series of dots, 
and perhaps similarly broken on the opposite side, which ia 
missing in this specimen. About three-quarters only of 
the design on this lace can be seen, the rest, owing to the 
irregularity of the stamping, having missed the disk. 

In tlve right-hand lower corner is the side-view of a well- 
shaped elephant in relief, facing to the left, with extended 
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tail* Above the elephant, to the left, is what I take to he 
a representation of the sacred b6 branch, growing out of a 
re c tang alar frame, or surrounded by a fence which has bars 
crossing from the middle of each side* On each of the 
upper corn era of this frame is a dot or bead, which may be 
intended to represent a Fruit, with two leaflets springing 
from it. (The eight minor bd trees each bore two fruits, 
~l/aA», p. 130.) The tree consists of a substantia] upright 
9tern, from the sides of which diverge two lateral alternate 
branches (instead of fire, as stated at Mak, t p. 113). The 
stem and branches each bear three leaves at their extremi¬ 
ties-one being nt the end, and opposite ones at each side,* 
To the right of this branch, at the top of the design, 
under the rim, is the symbol which I have already described 
on coin No* 1, Between this ami the branch are three 
circular dots, while another dot is found at its right lower 
corner near the riiu. Between the tf Svastika +t symbol and 
the elephant's back, there are two peculiar symbols—that 
qb the left much tike a sextant, an isosceles triangle lying 
on its aide, with a vertical cross-bar at the apex, which is 
towards the left \ that on the right like a double eye-gluss 
more than anything else, resting on a line which cuts off 
the bottoms of the two circles. 

JSswroe*—The design is .surrounded by a single fiat rim. 
About three-quarters of this design, also, can alone be 
clearly seen. The design baa evidently been improved by 
cutting out a shallow trench round the outlines. An 
imaginary horizontal diameter will divide the symbols on 
this face into two groups—three above it, and one below it 
in the middle of the upper half is a very clear represen¬ 
tation ui the peculiar “ Svtfstika” symbol found ou the 
oilier old coins, ia broad high relief, at the right upper 
corner of which are three circular dots* The design at the 
luti is very indistinct, but three similar dots were probably 
symmetrically arranged there also, under which was a 
symbol that j have failed to distinguish* To the right of 
the symLiit first described, below the three dots, and 


Compare P e ^ rt On Archmologfad Survey of India, Yah X.* p. 79, 
ntul plntu XXI V rJ whore ytrj ancient punch-marked itmE did-?truck 

are du«ribed and figured, 1 wing ft facsimile oT ibis b<5 tree ON 

ttium, Uie iGSdUupt 4wuo being perbmpa absent. 
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extending to the rim, is an out lino like a second of third 
century M, from which, however, it differs slightly, so that 
it cannot, with certainty, be stated to be that letter. It 
consist? of two inclined straight bars crossing each oilier 
a little above their middle, and having their fops and 
bottoms joined by horizontal lines, which are about hall 
the length of the bars. At the crossing-place is a similar 
horizontal longer bar, while another short horizontal one, 
like the earliest form of attached u, is found on the right 
side* As the second or third century u is written below the 
consonant, this symbol is perhaps not intended to represent 
a letter. It may, however, be the “Aura” monogram of the 
time. 

In the middle of the lower half of this lace, below the 
imaginary diameter, is the same doable-eye-glass symbol 
as on the other face, but ranch larger, on each side of which 
are three circular dote in relief* 

6- A circular (?) copper coin with a raised rim on both 
faces, *6a inch in diameter and weighing 20 grains. 

OfetTir. The head and shoulders ot a man, in profile, 
looking towards the left. The whole is in high relief. 
At the back of the bead, under the rim, there are several 
letters in relief, which are either Greek or Roman, bat they 
are too indistinct to be deciphered. 

Mmrae. An exceedingly graceful, well-proportioned, 
full-length, small, standing figure of a man, looking to 
the front, and resting his weight on the right leg. In his 
right hand, which is extended outwards from the elbow, 
he holds a wreath, probably. The other arm is partly 
extended, and the hand apparently rests on a spear. 
Under the rim, to the left of the figure, are several letters, 

which I am unable to decipher* 

So far ns I am aware, the only coins which closely 
resemble this are the Macedonian coins issued during the 
reigns of the Emperors Nero (54-68), Vespasian (06-7p), 
and Domitiun (8I-P6). Rut nli those ac. the British 
Museum arc considerably larger than this one. (Brit. Mux. 
Cat, Goins of Macedonia, pp- 27, 28.) The coin was found 
at the sluice-cutting, about three feet above the pottery 
stratum, together with the folk wing coin No. 7. and it 
was nearly at the same level as No* 3, but slightly higher* 
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7. A circular copper coin without rim, ’50 inch in 
diameter, and weighing 23 grains. 

Obverse. The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, 
looking towards the right. The whole is in high relief. 
On his head is a helmet or cap, which does not cover the 
ear. There is something in relief in front of the face, 
which may possibly be some letters ; but, if so, I am 
unable to distinguish them. 

Reverse. Three full-length standing figu res of nymphs 
in a row, in very low relief The middle one is shorter 
than the others. All appear to be facing to the front# 

The three nymphs are characteristic of the Greek coins 
of Apollonia. Coins of this type were issued during the 
first century B.C., and iu the time of the Emperor 
Commodus, the latter ones, however, being twice the size of 
this coin. ( Brit. Mas. Cat Coins of Thessaly to Aetolia, 
pp. 61, 63.) 

8 A circular copper coin, *60 inch in diameter, and 
weighing 31 grains. This coin is very much defaced, and 
little can be made out with certainty regarding it. On the 
obverse, there is the head and bust of n man,half turned to 
the right, with the face in profil e. He wears a tunic which 
is opened at the throat. There appears to be an undecipher¬ 
able legend under the rim. 

On the reverse there is an indistinct design in relief, and 
a legend under the rim. 

9. A copper coin, intended to be circular, having a 
mean diameter of about *53 inch aud a weight of 13$ grains. 
This is a very puzzling coin, and 1 am unable to suggest 
even its nationality. It has been badly stamped, so that 
the designs on the two faces are not opposite each other. 

Obverse. The coin has a low flat rim in fictitious relief. 
The head and shoulders of a man, in profile, facing the 
right, having a.circlet above his forehead confining his 
hair, which is very long. The execution is very rough, and 
the distinguishing characteristic of the features is the 
enormous nose. Iu front of the face are four nearly 
equidistant dots arranged parallel to and near the rim. 

Reverse. Much defaced. This face is occupied by symbols 
which appear to be two letters, one of them bearing a 
close resemblauce to a Kanareee attached letter (bha). 
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The other letter has the form of the Anoka n ; but there arc 
two small circles iu relief at the sides of the vertical line 
of the letter. 

From the roughness of the design and execution, and the 
long hair of the king, as well as from the letters on the 
reverse, I conclude that this coin is a South-Indian one. 
As it was found near the last described coin, in the cutting 
for the new sluice, its date is probably not later thnn the 
first dr second century A.D. Both of these coins were just 
over the gravel, but not at the spot where the pottery 
stratum was cut through. 

The coins numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4 evidently represent the 
same value ; but they are of different reigns. It seems to 
me exceedingly probable that in these we have at last, if 
not the often-mentioned Sinhalese copper kahdpana ( kaha - 
tcana, Sim.) of the PAli works, at any rate one of its subdivi¬ 
sions! For an exhaustive discussion regarding the kahdpana, 
reference should be made to Prof. Rhys Davids’ work on the 
Ancient Coins and Measures oj Ceylon, 1877 (p. 3 and ff.). 
Compare also Report on Archaloyical Survey of India , 
Vol. X., pp. 79 to 81. 

I extract, however, two notes from the former work 
regarding the kahdpana : — 

“ Its size and shape are uncertain ; but this at least can be said, 
that the sculptor of the bas-reliefs at Birahdt (who cannot have 
lived more than a century later than the compiler of the Dham- 

mapada), makes them square. (P. 4). 

u \y 0 havo, therefore, no evidence in Buddhist litoraturo that in 

Magatlha before iho time of Asoka, or in Coylon before the fifth 
century A.D., there were any coins proper, that is, pieces of 
inscribed money struck by authority. On the other hand, wo 
lure no statements inconsistent with the existence of such coinage, 
and wo have sufficient evidence that pieces of motal of certain 
weights, and probably marked or stamped by the persons who 
made them, wore used as a medium of exchange, and that some 
common forms of this money had acquired recognized names. 

(P. 13.) 

Up to the time of Mahdndma, I have met with only two 
references in the ancient histories to money employed in 
Cevlon, which was clearly said to be of gold or silver. One, 
quoted by Prof. Rhys Davids, states that Dutthagaraini 
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deposited S lacs of htraftlku at each of the four gates of the 
LohapAsAdu (J/tzA. p, 103) ; and the other mentions the gift 
of 200,000 stiver pieces { rtipiyd ) to the priest hood T by 
Alhaya, son of SirinAga, 231—239 A.D* (Dip,, xxii* 37)* 
Tu all other cases previous to MahdnAma’s time, in which 
allusion is made to money in Ceylon, there is not only 
nothing to show' that kahipunas of copper were not referred 
to, but there in often good reason for thinking that copper 
alone was intended to be understood. Gold and silver were 
doubtless used much more freely in India than in Ceylon,both 
os mediums of exchange and for decorative purposes. This 
is evident when it is remembered that gold does not now 
exist in any but small! quantities in Ceylon, and that 
silver is still more rare. We cannot assume that the 
greater part of these metals has been washed nut of the 
quartz before our time. It seems to be very unlikely, too, 
that gold wn* really made use of in the instance above 
referred to. The money was to be given to the labourers 
employed in building the LoImpAsAda, and it can hardly be 
supposed that they would he paid in gold** In this case, 
hlraMd may very possibly he an interpolation of AlabAnA- 
nuvs. Excluding this one instance, then; there is nothing 
whatever to indicate that up to the third ceutury A.D. any 
hut copper money was in large circulation in this conn try. 
When it is named, this money is always called kahipatia* 
l^eeiug, therefore, that two of the oblong coins certainly date 
from before Christ, and that another {No* 4) most probably 
docs, that no cop per coins butkahApanas or parts of k ah A pan as 
arc known to have existed in Ceylon at that, time, and that 
the Indian kaMpana has been represented by a pre-Christian 
sculptor as a rectangular coin, I conclude that we have at 
last obtained specimens of one of the subdivisions of the 
SEmbatese kahdpana. 


' 1 sh0ljld ‘ ^cver, tlmt in ons of the MihlntaEo ascription*, 
which Dr. Muller attributes to Ka*mp* V, (937 fa 934 A.D.) it ia 
ordained that the workmen at tin? Aml.iasihu<a VVihi™ were to be paid 
in Ji kaland^" of gold. This may merely refer to the amonnt of their 
pay ; it dees not neoeaurily indicate that Raid wmi nrtuaSI v paid to the 
men. ^ In an? cane, it would of course 1h? their joarly wages ( and not 
]i;iy given to them for short periodi of somce, an would be the ease at 
tie. fobapisAda {Axcient Jjucriplimx, No. 114.) See Appendix, Note 4. 
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The three oblong coins first described were found in the 
pgttan* working-place, and not at the houses occupied by 
the other work-people* From this it may be inferred that 
they belonged to the potters, or, at any rate, that the two 
oldest of them did. Proof that these potters possessed such 
money has been obtained by the discovery of two accurate 
drawings of the symbol on the reverse side of the coins, 
scratched on two fragments of pottery token out of the 
lowest stratum. 1 think that there cannot be much chance of 
error in assuming this symbol to be a representation of the 
royal seal or mark (lak&m) of the time s but what it really 
meant originally will probably never be known. Ie it 
possible that the central vertical line, with its cross-bar, the 
monogram, can be intended to represent the symbol 
on the royal standard, while the four lateral verticals sym¬ 
bolise the four descriptions of troops surrounding it— 
elephants, chariots, cavalry, and foot-soldiers ? This seems 
far-fetched, but 1 am unable to suggest any better expla¬ 
nation. I may mention here, as an interesting fact in 
connection with these coins, that two accurate copies of 
the symbol are to be found on the rocks at Gal-lena W ihdru, 
in the North-Western Province. There are five inscriptions 
on the rocks, all purporting to be cut by Tissa, son of the 
MaharAjn Gdmaui Abhayti. The symbol is cut at the end 
of two of these, together with another unexplained mark. For 
purposes of comparison 1 give sketches of all of these seals 
or diagrams:— 



On coiiu !. 
% 3, S. 




On coin No. 4. 


On pottery. On mck at 
Gal-lutia. 


Dr. Muller has stated that the Gal-Iena inscriptions at 
the end of which the marks are cut, are of considerably 
later date than another one of the five, which be has trans¬ 
cribed and translated (Ancient Intcripli&ns in Ceylon, text, 
p. 25), and which apparently belongs to Mahiictila Tissa, 
son of Watlagdmini, Without entering into this (although 
the existence of this mark after them renders it unlikely 
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that they should be forgeries, and the inscription from which 
this seal is copied contains the aspirated bh), I may point 
out that even if they belong to the second century A.D., 
their age will not affect the date of the coins on which the 
same symbol is found. The design was repeated on these 
coins for a long period after Christ. 

The fact of this symbol's being thus cut on the Gal-lena 
rocks appears to me to be decisive as to the country to 
which the coins bearing it belong. A design borrowed from 
a foreign coin would be quite meaningless at the end of an 
inscription in Ceylon, purporting to record a royal gift; 
and it seems probable that the mark or symbol was either 
copied from a Simhalese coin, or was well-known as the 
royal seal. The great numbers of the kahdpanas mentioned 
in the Mahdvamsa also prove (if the statements are to be 
believed), that coining was carried on in the Island. We 
can hardly assume that coins of Indian origiu were in such 
profusion in Ceylon. 

It needs merely a glance at these ancient coins and the 
later Simhalese coins (or the beautiful photographs of them 
in Professor Rhys Davids’ volume), to convince any one of 
the immense falling off—both in drawing and engraving the 
design on the money—which had taken place by the 
middle of the 12th century. While the figure of the 
mouarch on the recent coins is almost more like a quadruped 
than a biped—not to mention a king—the representation 
of the sovereign on all these old coins is well-proportioned, 
and, to a considerable extent, graceful. This difference in 
the appreciation of the proportions of the human figure, and 
in the ability to transfer this appreciation to the design on 
the coins, indicates the lapse of a very long interval of time 
between the latest specimen of the oblong money (No. 3) 
ami the earliest specimen of more modern money, the 
1 Lamkeswarn’ coin of Par&krama Bahu. The difference in 
the two coins is too great to be bridged over by a less period 
than many centuries ; and this is confirmed by the relative 
position in which the ancient coin w’as discovered. 

On a review of the whole available evidence, and especially 
remembering the position of one coin in the very bottom of 
the lowest stratum of the remains, it seems to me that, in the 
present state of our knowledge of Simhalese numismatics, 
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the nearest approach which can be made to the ages ot 
the money will be to consider the oldest oblong coin to date 
from at any rate not later than the early part of the second 
century B.C. Possibly it dates from the time of MahduAga 
himself. The other oblong coins, Nos. 2 and 4, are probably 
of but slightly later date than No. 1 ; and they cannot be 
assumed to be later than the end of the second century B.C. 
The last oblong coin, No. 3, may perhaps belong to the early 
part of the first century A.D., or otherwise to the latter 
part of the preceding century. Its age cannot be assumed 
to be less than this, if a Greek coin, No. 0, found above it, 
was deposited during the first century after Christ. 

With regard to the large circular coin, No. 5, it must 
(until more is known of these ancient coins) he presumed to 
be Sinhalese. The presence on it of the Bo-branch and the 
elephant might not alone justify this belief; but the addition 
of the symbol found on the other four ancient coins, on the 
MAgama pottery, and on the Gal-lena rocks, affords what 
seems to me to be conclusive proof of its accuracy. This coin 
was met with by my men in cutting a channel at Eliagala, at 
a point three miles in a direct line from the site of the other 
remains, so that its relative position affords no clue to its 
age. The representation of the Bo-branch indicates a time 
\dien Buddhism had not begun to languish in Ceylon ; and 
while the presence of the seal appears to show that the coin 
is not very far removed in age from the oldest money yet 
found, the marked difference in shape, design, and execu¬ 
tion between the oblong and round coins must be token to 
prove the lapse of a considerable period between the two 
styles. In this case, the date of this circular coin may 
perhaps be the second or third century A.IX, but this can 
only be a matter of conjecture. It is quite possible that this 
and the latest oblong coin are nearly contempbraneous. 

It is interesting to note that the weight of the heaviest 
of the older coins is very nearly equal to one-fourth of the 
weight of this one, the former being 52$ grains, while a 
quarter of the weight of the latter is 55 grains. It can 
hardly be supposed that this agreement is accidental, 


• Iu this case the coin No. 2 may possibly belong to DuUlmgAmini. 
11c is termed simply Abb*y». *t A/oA., p. 1)7 ; Dip. 1S, oZ. 
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and if not, it is just possible that this roned coin is the 
kah&pana; in which case the oblong 1 coins are quarter 
kfikipnnas. It seems likely that in earlier times both the 
kaii&pann and its subdivisions were all oblong in Ceylon— 
the shape being perhaps borrowed from the Far East—and 
that in later years the more convenient round form was 
adopted for them, copied perhaps, from the Greek money 
which was already in circulation here, or from Greek money 
introduced into India. 

Uitli so great a difference as 17 \ grains between the 
weights of two specimens out of four of the presumed 
quarter k&hdpaua—one coin weighing only two-thirds of 
the other—it may be imagined that the difference was still 
more striking in other instances. The surprise which the 
Sinhalese King expressed to the freed man of Annina 
Plocanuia at the accuracy of the weights of the Roman 
money can therefore bo easily understood. Such an incident 
is scarce!) one that would lie invented, and proof is now 
afforded of the truthfulness of the statement made by the 
ancient traveller.* 


Industrie j and Commerce. 

Pottery* This appears to have been in an advanced state 
in Ceylon 2,000 years ago, and many of the pieces of 
earthenware which r have been procured are of excellent 
q tial i ty. The bl ack anti red va mi eh, with wh to h urns t of the 
plates and many of the smaller chatties were coated, has 
already been referred to. One small fragment of a deep 
red colour, taking a beautiful polish, may be specially 
mentioned. Various kinds of ornamentation on the onU 
sides of the ware are of common occurrence, especially on 
the chatties,such as parallel and horisoutaUnnk lines, cross- 
hatched lines, and diamond and other patterns of different 
sisres and designs stamped in relief. Other fragments are 
stamped in more elaborate designs, consisting, in the most 
decorated pieces, of a complicated tracery in relief, set off 
by something closely resembling gilding, which is now to 


ncilwcL resecn pcetiai™ q u£P cam ip™ ca P U fnernt, 
quint timet* »J|n*i di^ribiii fnret parrm Umcn Huber.* 

T, 1 ;™ . (JWA«tor T ofBoli nn *,rtp. LV[ r D? Tophhmc 

cd. II, Slepliaiuw, t577, p. 1U0 T ) 
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be seen only on the groundwork or nnelevated portion of 
the design. It was hoped that some example of painting 
on pottery might come to light (Aloft., p, 0D) - t but, with the 
exception of the common black varnish, all search proved 
unsuccessful. 

Iron .—From the large number of nodules of kidney iron 
met with throughout the sluice excavations, it is to be 
presumed that the iron used for making the axes and other 
tools woe smelted on the spot, probably by the smiths them¬ 
selves. The iron is so nearly pure that this would present 
no difficulty, and the nodules could be picked out of the 
underlying decomposed gneiss or gravel, which in extremely 
ferruginous. 

(tapper.— Working in copper had arrived at considerable 
perfection* This is shown by the obbng coins, and also by 
the small bells and the copper drinking cup already de¬ 
scribed. It is clear that coining must have been practised 
for a long period before it could reach such an advanced 
stage* The earliest coins found are removed by centuries 
from the rude forms of money which must primarily have 
been adopted,* and it aeems to be likely that some kind of 
royal mint hod long been established in Ceylon. It cannot 
be supposed that any but skilled workmen could produce 
such money, or that any one who wished to do so would be 
permitted to stamp the royal seal on it, even if he were able 
to engrave the stamps or dies for the two faces of the coin. 

Gems, Corats, Glass, fjc ,—The tourmaline and came ban 
beads met with in onr excavations, and the amethysts found 
both there and in the copper-vessel, prove that gemming 
was regularly practised, and that the art of cutting, drilling, 
and polishing such stones in the form of beads was far from 
its infancy, and was ns well understood aa at present.f 
(J/izA. p* 5L) The presence of these beads among the 
remains shows that there is nothing improbable in the 


* The execution of these cninj is far La advance of tbs early eoing 
found by tJciiur.il Cunningham at Eraiu (Report, *irrA. Survey of 
India, Yot X. t p, 77.) 

f The beautiful form of the cornelian bead can hare been obtained 
only by [Lie:n j" of a lathe. It in a* perfect a sphere ha could be 
turned out of a modern workshop, and probably u was puUaked with 
pumice. 
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account of Putthagiiaimi's decorations at ibe Lobapdsdda : 
—Ail these apartments were highly embellished \ they 
had festoons of beads, resplendent gem** The flower orna¬ 
ments appertaining thereto were also set with gems, and 
the tinkling festoons were of gold. 1 " {*!/&£. p. 163 j compare 
Dip* 31., 20; see also Appendix.) 

Boh ides these beads, a large, inferior, nnent amethyst, and 
pieces of chalcedony, carnelian, and rock-crystal in the 
rough state, have been discovered in the cutting near the 
sluice. I believe that none of these atones are fonnd in the 
neighbourhood of Tissawiewa, 

It may be of interest, for the sake of camparison, to 
enumerate the stones now worked in Ceylon ; and Mr. 
Hayward, of Colombo, the representative of Mr* Streeter, 
the well-known dealer in precious stones, has been kind 
enough to furnish me with a list of those met with by him, 
as follows :— 


Sapphire 

Ruby 

* Amethyst 
Cat’s-oye 
Alexandrite 

* Chrysoberyl 


Spinel 

* Tourmaline 
Aquamarine 

* Rock-cry&Jal 

* Cliulccdony (rare) 
Star-g Louq 


Garnet 
Jacinth 
Jargon 
* Selenite, 


Of these, six marked ( # ) have been discovered at Tisaa- 
mahrirdma* 

The coral from w hich the beads are made may have been 
obtained round the southern coast* Without doubt great 
numbers of these small beads were overlooked in our exca¬ 
vations ; and it is certain that when so many were m the 
possession of men of the lower castes, the collection of the 
coral and its catting and boring mnst have been an industry 
of some importance. {Sink. p. 168 ; Dtp> xx., 13.) 

Of the flat disks composed of silicate of alumina, and 
belonging to necklaces, we have found no less than 70, 
either whole or broken* That so many were lost by these 
people is a proof of their abundance, and almost a proof that 
they were a local production. This manufacture shows, 
almost more plainly than anything else, the great attention 
paid in early times to the making of articles for personal 
adornment. 
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No pearls were found in the excavations ; but part of one 
of the valves of a pearl-oyster shell has been obtained near 
the Tiasa sluice, and there were several small pearls in the 
copper vessel already mentioned. One of these pearls was 
split in two for setting'—a practiceetUl in vogue, although 
its antiquity may not have been previously known. These 
pearls were perhaps procured not very far from Mitgama. I 
have picked up a complete shell of a young mussel (the 
valves not separated) at flamhantotn. 

One small piece of gold-leaf, perhaps from a necklace 
or ornament* of very delicate workmanship,, is the sole 
representative of this metal 

Glass .—The discovery* among the oldest remains, of three 
small blue glass beads—perforated longitudinally for string¬ 
ing cm a necklace—as well as a small fragment of broken 
glass* is another of the interesting experiences of these 
researches. There is, of course, nothing to show that these 
were made in the Island ; but glass is mentioned as forming 
part of the decorations in Dewdoam-piya Tissues dedication 
procession at Anurddhapura (MnA. p. 99) j and Saddhdtissa 
is reported to have made 41 a lump of glass*” {Dip. xx., 5)* 
Considering the beautiful colour of two of these beads, and 
the good shape of all, I am inclined to believe that they 
were imported ; otherwise it is clear that the manufacture 
bad reached such a state of excellence that more evidences 
of it ought to be forthcoming, either among these early 
remains* or, at any rate, ip the early histories. It is diffi¬ 
cult to understand how an art which had made such decided 
progress could be lost, more particularly when it is remem¬ 
bered how the knowledge of such arts is transmitted here 
from father to son, in special families, for centuries* These 
beads might easily have come from Phoenicia, via. Assyria. 
The broken piece of glass is, however, of inferior quality, 
and full of minute air-bubbles* It is of a dull blue colour. 
It could scarcely be worth while to transport such a speci¬ 
men as this from Pheenicia, and possibly it may have been 
come from India. 


* Since writing thh, I turn* !mh two pieces of gold which covered 
the relics deposited in a rccCpUclc at lEie YiiUbiila diijjahii, and 1 find 
that i lie fragment which we have obtained la similar to them, and was 
probably intended for a similar purpose. 
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Besides the bangle already described ( e * Personal Orna¬ 
ments,” No. 8), a larger piece of glass of a good quality, 
and of as late a date, has been procured in the high-level 
channel catting which passed through part of the city* (See 
* l Household Utensil sf No. 10.) This must have been inode 
some centuries after the other pieces of glass, bringing - the 
manufacture down to perhaps the 4tb or 5th centnry A.D., 
if not later. * It is of a rich green colour and apparently 
without flaw. The discovery of this latter piece makes it 
still more likely that all the glass is imported from India. 

I now come to three substances which are certainly 
importations. 

RAinocGros Horn .—Among the houses of the artificers, at 
the site of the Tisgn sluice, a piece of black horn, which up* 
pears to form the spiral root end of the horn of a young 
rhinoceros, probably It sondiacus, the lesser Indian rhino¬ 
ceros, was met with. This was used medicinally, and it 
is still numbered among the native nostrums of the present 
day as an effective antidote for snake-bite. It is taken 
internally, mixed with human milk, some of the horn being 
rubbed down or scraped off in a powder for the purpose. It 
will he observed that the end of this piece of horn has been 
rubbed down in this manner. It Is very highly valued for 
its medicinal properties, and this piece ia said to be locaJiv 
worth several pounds sterling. 

Dr. Jerdon says that Rhinoceros &{mdiacu$ “ ia found at 
present in the Bengal Sunderbims, and a very few indivi¬ 
duals are stated to occur in the forest tract along the 
Mabauuddy river, and extending northwards towards Mid- 
napore ; and also on the edge of the Kajmahal hills near the 
flanges. It occurs also more abundantly in Burundi, and 
thence through the Malayan Peninsula to Java and Borneo.' 5 
(Mammah of India, reprint 1874, p, 234.) 

Jaafe,—The presence of jade among the remains of the 
oldest, date ia perhaps, on some accounts, more Interesting 
than the discovery of glass. The pieces, including the bead 
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and ear-ring, were all found among or near the houses of 
the artificers, 

Pumice .—A small piece of material! identified by Mr* A, 
t \ Dixon as pumice was also found in one of the same 
houses. Possibly this was used medicinally, but more 
jirobwbly ir was employed in polishing precious stories. 

Foreign Trade. 

The two last articles appear to be small things cm which 
to found a big hypothesis; but if I am correct (in the 
absence of suitable works of reference) in supposing that 
the jade lias come from the east of the Bay of Bengal,* 
nnd that the pumice cannot have been procured nearer than 
t4iunatra ? we have here proof of a direct ancient trade 
between North-Eastern India and the Far East, if not directly 
between Ceylon itself and the Mast. Nor is there anything 
in such a theory which is inconsistent with probabilities 
It is known that centuries before these remains were covered 
up many vessels sailed from the Gauges to Ceylon ; and, if 
so, there is every likelihood that others carried their trading 
operations eastward along the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
If Buddhist missionaries were despatched from India to 
Burma in the reign of Asoka, that country must have been 
long previously known to the inhabitants of North-Eastern 
India, f The earliest travellers must have been traders, 
and they tmist also have gone by sea, the land journey being 
impossible. And with a trade route once established between 
India and Burma and round the coasts of India, some of the 
desirable produce of the Fur East wmikl certainly find its way 

* Si nee this wa* JJf. Hayward has informed me that he 

hai Iicen H-fniwii j:nIe which Wra “aid to bg prewired and cut in Vorthorn 
India; tint, if SO, he remark* tlul it mildt he found in very limited 
qiranlitv, and h- consider* thnt Chinn and Japan art? the lrut? sources 
■0-f’ lt- He st-ite*, however, that the specimen of jade which have been 
found at TisAacnahariima ore much coarser tiiftil ChlCose sample*, *o 
that f eoruJode they may perlmpa Etave cottie from Northern India- 
The camdim. lb also probably imported from India. 

f The fimt Buddhist mission nri e*. IS in ntimbm-, vis-ited China in 
B.C. ilii, hut they imidu tin; jnuriivj overland. A* Ebroi^uere. and 
‘strange characters/ they were al] thrown into prison, but eventually 
reloaded, Still, it Mein* probable ihut a trade m-ith China existed 
before they ventured to make the journey, ( China, by Fraff. Utruglaa, 

p. alts). 
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to Ceylon, a country inclose mercantile and political connec¬ 
tion with Magadha, and capable of offering in return many 
highly-valued articles not found in the Far East. If this 
trade be admitted—as the discovery of pumice (if not the 
jade) in Ceylon almost compels it to be’—the voyage of 
Wijaya rmd his companions is no longer a matter for surprise 
or doubt; they simply took a well-known route in seaich of 
“pastures new and lie Ids Arcadian,' 1 tempted probably by sto¬ 
ries of rhe gem and pearl-producing capabilities of this Island, 

In support, of this theory I annex an extract from Prof- 
Max DnnckePs History of Antiquity (translated by Abbott, 
1879), the italics being mine. 

Regarding the Phoenicians it is said:—“The south-west 
coast of Arabia was no longer a place for producing and 
exporting frankincense and spices ; it became the trading 
place of the Somali coast, and before the year 1000 B.C. 
was also the trading place for the products of India, which 
ships of the Indians carried to the shore of the Sabeans and 

ChntmmEtes.,,.the foundation and success of the 

trade to Ophir and the most remote places of the East which 
they reached^their commerce obtained Its widest extent and 
brought in the richest returns. With incense and balsam 
there came to Tyre cinnamon and cassia, sandalwood and 
ivory, gold and pearls, from India, and the silk tissues of the 
Distant East. (Yob II., pp, 297—298.) 

Dr. Du acker further points ont that from his inscriptions 
it is learnt that “Asokals not only in connection with 
Antiyaka— i.e. with is neighbour Antioch hr, who sat. on the 
throne from 262 to 21? B.C,, and with Tnratnaya, i.e, with 
Ptolemy Philadelphia of Egypt (285-246 B.C.),—but also 
with Antigonus Gounatas of Macedonia (272-258 B.C.), 
with Alissanda,—i.e. Alexander of Epirus (272-258 B.C.), 
and even with Magas, King of Gyrene*..**,,.,.,,-Xot merely 
were these lauds of the Distant West known. Asoka was in 
connection with them. Ambassadors were sent to their 
princes, and are said to have received the assurance that no 


* InUcily, a cimuid^Tllbll' uqnunt of psunifC from the 

KrafcMon. emptian m th<; Siuiiln Stra.Hn ha* been wh.hIich.1 *4mrc both on 
the CO**l pf India amt near JniThh (See ftryJan ^wrrsr, April 10th 

and Miirch 93rd, iPfi.V) 
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h[ruining would be placed in tlie way of the preaching of 
the doctrine of Buddha/' (Lor. tfo., YoL, IV., p. 529,} 

Education , 

4 Although ii a examination of the in script] on a of the 

Is hi ud has led Dr. ^liiller to deem that the art of writing 
was not known in Ceylon as early as in India* which, in 
any case, would be an ft priori inferences thus evidence 
afforded by the inscribed fragments of pottery appears to 
prove the introduction of the art. at a period at any rate 
not very much later than the reign of Asoka. TVhen the 
small ores included in our excavations at the sluice, and 
the quantity of inscribed pieces still lying undisturbed in 
the soil, are considered, and when it is remembered that 
these represent only a part of the defective pottery rejected 
at the manufactory after being burnt, it is a fair deduction 
that a far greater number, probably hundreds at least, 
of inscribed and perfect specimens have been made and 
sold* Yet thin writing, done by ordinary potters, is, as a 
rule, as well executed as that of the best of the most 
ancient inscriptions. There are few of the ill-formed 
uncouth letters, such as illiterate people might be expected 
to make.* If the form of the letters is any guide (and 
among several examples, which plainly are not all the work 
of one writer, it must be), there is only one published 
inscription in South Ceylon, that of Ilan4ga, which tonnes 
within 100 years of the age of the most recent of these. 
The letters cannot, therefore, have been engraved by persons 
who were specially imported for the purpose of cutting 
inscriptions, and who might, iu such a case, have amused 
themselves by decorating the hardened but unbaked 
earthenware, and I am forced to conclude that the whole 
work is due to the potters themselves. When the inferior 
position of this caste is taken into con side rat Eon, f such a 
fact must be fulinitted to afford evidence of a state of 
education in the country which is unexpected* There are 
uot many potters in the Island at the present day who could 

* Even in tJio preaunt day what a smut! percentage of MogHsb labour¬ 
ing men would prim a largo S or correctly ! 

t In two lull in Upturn'* Bttdt&isf Tracts ihey are pine ad respectively 
5th and Sth nf the lower castes, cxclnrlinj; the Welltl** (pp. 3S] pnd 345). 

E 2 
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wTite sentences on their production. If porters possessed 
the knowledge of writing, we mar be sure that the higher 
castes, ton, would not be ignorant of it. It seems to me 
that such negative evidence as the absence of root inscrip¬ 
tions of a very early date proves little. It is one thin^ to 
.wnte a few sentences on a leaf, hut quite another—and a 
thousand tunes more difficult and tedious^-to cat them on a 
rock But it was easy to scratch the letters on the partly- 
hardened clay, and these workmen appear to have unused 
themselves by doing so. Not only can this he deduced 
but an examination of these letters leaves no doubt that 
many, it flo t all, were engraved with acme sharp-pointed 
instrument Similar to the style now in use. Considering 
this fact, and the indubitable age of the in scrip I inns, mv 
conclusion is that the art of writing had been introduced 
into Ceylon at a period long antecedent to the cutting of 
1 16 first TOck inscriptions in the Island ; And I not only see 
nothing unworthy of credit in the earliest references to it 
contained id the Mahdvamsa (p. 53, 54, 00, and 131), but 
every likelihood of their being a strict adherence to fact. 
The art must necessarily have been in existence in India 
ior centuries before the first Indian rock inscriptions were 
cut, and it in unlikely that none of the early settler?, 
especially those from the courts of the Indian King* should 
be attainted with it. At any rate, it is certain that the 
arNrf wri ting must have been brought to Ceylon long before 
nte knowledge could spread to people of the lower castes. 

It is much to be regretted that no full sentence has been 
discovered on the pottery, and only two or three complete 

nQ&Tl y a[1 there is only a letter or two. 
I,ie wo longest inscriptions read 

No. 1. . „ kc Doyapu mho, „■ t6a 
No. 2. Gapaei 

The letters discovered are :_ 

A ' y ; T ^ f a r #** ta i *"♦ P*i fa, mi, >/a, ra, ra, m, 

ha ' aud the short attached vowels. The w j H 

of the angular form, like the Greek digamma. 

Mode of Burial, 

Nothing to illustrate the earliest for,,, of burial in dev Ion 
hai co!u '- t0 W b "‘ «n interesting example of n uluch 
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later date was discovered in excavating the high-level 
channel from the sluice* Four and a-ha]f feet from the 
surface, exactly under a medium-sized tree,andabont six feet 
above the lowest stratum of remains, a large wide-mouthed 
chatty was encountered* This, although broken, was taken 
prefully out, and was found to contain a number of cal¬ 
cined pieces of bone. Inverted on these was a small 
earthenware lamp, already described, (*Household Uten¬ 
sils/ No. 22,) As the groove for the wick is blackened by fire 
the lamp has evidently been in use, and we may assume 
that it belonged to the buried person. The Buddhist 
priests at the Mahdrdtnaand Yaithfiladdgabas (representing 
the Siamese and Anmrapura sects) are both strongly of 
opinion that these are not the remains of a priest—a belief 
which is the more justified from the fact of there being no 
wihdra in the immediate neighbourhood* It is uncertain 
how long Tissawtewa has been breached and deserted, but 
it has undoubtedly been so for a long period. Hundreds 
of years must have elapsed after the embankment gave 
way, before the bed of the tank and the paddy field could 
be overgrown with dense jungle and forest, as was the case 
before the recent restoration. It is almost certain that the 
tank was in order when Tamils were settled at it in the 
time of Magha, in the early part of the 13th century, 
hat I have met with nothing of later date regarding the 
place. The shape of many bits of pottery found in a layer 
immediately below the vegetable mould at the surface of 
the ground resembles that of fragments in the lowest + 
stratum, and is, in many coses, unlike that of earthenware 
of modern manufacture, some of the articles, such as plates, 
being no longer made in Ceylon* These must have beeu 
deposited before the tank burst, and the form of burial 
above described may belong to the same period. There is 
nothing to indicate its exact date, and all that can be said 
with accuracy is that it h apparently some centuries old, 
and that it may possibly date from the 14th century/ 

Jo conclusion, I beg to state that, being in a remote 

" Compare Lh-u anrouuL in thij Corpus /niteriplimHm firdicarum. 

Vo!, I, p. 23, Of Lbc diitcoveiy of (ViLLr situitar oioorar^v omit at Bairn t a 
the lamp, hijWCrcf, l>eing Wanting, 
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station, and having left many of my books in Colombo, 1 
have been unable to consult an adequate number of works 
of reference, and this report has therefore been written 
under special disadvantages* 

I must not omit to acknowledge, however, the ready 
assistance which Mr, D, W. Ferguson, of the Ceylon 
Observer, has given mein this matter, by kindly lending to 
me several valuable works which I did not possess* I am 
greatly indebted to Mr* A. a Dixon, D.Sc., for kindly 
examining and identifying several stone*, and for ascertain¬ 
ing the composition of the silicate of alumina ornaments ; 
and to Mr. J* Hayward tor valuable information regarding 
the previous stones reported on. 


ADDENDUM. 

Since drawing up this report, and recording my conclu¬ 
sions regarding the int rod notion of the art of writing 11 at a 
period nt any rate not very much later than the reign of 
Anoka/ 1 1 have discovered a large series of iuscribed bricks 
at the Yatth&la djVgaba. These brick? formed part of the 
body of the dhgaba, and having fallen down in a tula* have 
been removed to make way for the restoration now being 
carried out. Many of the bricks of the Mahurdma are, I 
have since been informed by the resident priest and others, 
similarly inscribed j but the letters (not being known to 
any one here) were supposed to be merely fanciful meaning¬ 
less marks drawn on the bricks, and no particular attention 
was paid to them. Thia is very unfortunate, as both the 
late Dr. Goldschmidt ami Dr. E, Mill let, Die Archeologi¬ 
cal Commissioners, visited the ddgaba while the repairs 
were in progress. As Hakfindgn, the constructor of this 
dtigabu, was the contemporary of Asoka, we should, bad 
their attention been drawn to these mark?, have obtained a 
Sinhalese alphabet known to be of the same age as Asoka\ 
and wc should thus have had the best possible local starting 
prnnt for Sinhalese paleography. These bricks are now 
relaia in the digabfl, and the letters are lost to Archsology* 
1 have, however, found one or two letters similar to those 
at the Y attha]a ditgabn on some of the fragments of brick 
not yet built into the Maharfima, 
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At the Yatth&la ddgaba the restoration has just been 
began, and I have thus been able to preserve a good series 
of bricks from oblivion* Their paljeogmplucal value de¬ 
pends largely on the date of the structure, regarding which 
the ancient histories are quite silent, the only guide being 
the statement in the Alahnvaihsu that Malidaugn"? son Tissa, 
who succeeded him, was born at the Yatthala wihiira, and, 
as Tumour ban added, “ during the flight” of his iather. If 
the Yatthfiln wih&ra, to which reference is made, is the 
will lira which now goes by the name, at the YaUhula 
i.hlgaba in the ancient Mtlgamn, this statement, as I have 
already mentioned, cannot be correct. It is improbable, on 
the face of it, and it becomes impossible, when we consider 
{1} that the palace was most likely not more than a mile dis¬ 
tant ; (2) that Mah&n&ga was apparently 53 years old at the 
Lime-; and (3) that in this case Tissa’s grandson was born IS 
years afterwards. Even if my revised chronology is quite 
wrong—(although it rests on too secure u foundation to be 
more than a few years wrong)—it cannot be supposed that, 
the prince was born at a wilidra when the palace was id the 
immediate neighbourhood* Besides, the Mahivamea says, 
“ proceeding thence to Roll ana,” an expression which would 
not have been used if the Yatthala wihara was at Mdgatua. 
Magam* had long before been the residence of a prince, at 
least—even if Wijaya never lived at it; and Mahan aga 
came as the tributary king or viceroy of the southern king¬ 
dom, and not merely as a fugitive who would be glad of 
any shelter for his family, dinars tana Tcrunnfluse, of the 
Yatthdla wihara, inform a me, also, that it ia stated in the 
Dhdtuvamsa that Mahundga erected this wihutra* If so, 
this should be decisive evidence against his aotfs birth at 
it during the journey of the father to the southern capital. 
I hope to give the extract relating to it before closing my 
report. (See Appendix, Note 6.) Whether this was the 
case or not*, I conclude, from the other evidence above given, 
that if Prince Tissa was born at a YottliLtla wihara it must 
have been some other than this one." At any rate, he 


“ There is a YatLiSaU'in vithm on iho road from Colombo to 
Kandy, connected by tradition with YuirMlaka Tissa* (Aacittu Inscrip- 
Hmt t No, B(J.) 
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bore the name of Yatthdlaka Tissa, and succeeded his 
father in the sovereignty. I have already shown that 
Mahdndga may have been born about 296 B.C.; and if we 
suppose him to have died at the age of 70, his sou Tissa 
would succeed to the throne about 226 B.C. This is pro¬ 
bably not more than a few years wrong ; Mahdndga must 
have been on the throne at least 14 or 15 years in order to 
complete the great works which he undertook at Mdgama 
and elsewhere—(the Dhdtuvamsa says that he erected 100 
wihdras) ; and to allow time for the interpolation of his 
son and grandson before Kdkawanna Tissa, he cannot be 
assigned a much longer life. Nothing is more likely or 
natural than that the son of the constructor of the Mah&- 
r&ma (and perhaps the Sandagiri ddgaba also), should 
emulate his father in the erection of a large ddgaba ; and 
when we find one at Mdgama named after his birthplace, 
it can be assigned to him with greater prospect of accuracy 
than to any other monarch. As he bore his uncle's name, 
Tissa, it can be understood that he might prefer to call this 
ddgaba after the place where he was born, rather than after 
a name which might be confounded, in after years, with 
that of his relative. It may be assumed, then, that the 
Yatthdladdgaba was built by Yatthdlaka Tissa; and in 
that case the date of its construction mnst, until more is 
known of early Simhalese chronology, be put down to the 
period between 210 B.C. and 226 B.C.—say, about 220 
B.C. 

So far as probabilities are a guide, therefore, this date, 
220 B.C., is the date of the inscriptions found on the bricks 
at the Yatthdla ddgaba ; and the forms of the letters them¬ 
selves afford valuable confirmatory evidence that the writing 
was done not very long after that of the Asoka inscriptions. 
I annex drawings of the letters met with, and if this report 
should be published, I hope that it may be possible to re¬ 
produce them accurately by lithography. This will be much 
better than a lengthy comparison of the letters with those 
of Asoka, and of the oldest inscriptions in Ceylon, at Toni- 
gala and Gal-lena. (Ancient Inscriptions, Nos. 1 and 2.) 
Attention may however be drawn to the fact that some of 
these letters are now, I believe, for the first time found in 
Ceylon in the most ancieut character. These are /, E , O, 
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fla t pha } and the tried sa ; while jAa, of which many copies 
hare Been found, has been rarely met with in rock inscrip¬ 
tions in the Island. 

In nearly all cases only one letter is written on a brick, 
(often with an attached long or short vowel*) ; but in a few 
instances two have been discovered, apparently forming the 
names of men, such as Kaja, Taka, Jhata (or Jimm). 
Of most of the letters many copies have been procured, ami 
the letters A, At, ga (with vowels), ca (with vowels), ami 
na (with vowels), are particularly numerous, 1 suppose 
that they are rhe initials of the brick makers, written or 
stamped while the clay was soft and plastic. Hr. Goone- 
ratne, Atapattu Hudaltyar of Galte, has suggested to me 
that they may indicate the part of the structure in which the 
bricks were to be placed ; but this seems to me to he very 
improbable. The brickmakers could know nothing about 
the building work ; and as all the bricks are of only two 
dimensions, which are mixed up indiscriminately iu the 
structure, there could not be any necessity for such a proce¬ 
dure ; it would be quite impossible for any one to determine 
before the bricks were burnt in what part of the digaba they 
were to be placed. The only other hypotheses are that the 
brickmakers wrote the letters to record the number of bricks 
made, or that they wrote them for amusement, or that they 
wrote them as their initials or marks. The first hypothesis 
ia negatived by the fact of the great preponderance of cer¬ 
tain letters, the rarity of others, and the absence of some 
few ; the second is disproved by the fact that several of the 
letters are impressed by well-cut dies ; and i sec no reason 
to doubt that the last theory is the true explanation of the 
presence of the letters ou the bricks, especially after the 
evidence afforded by the inscribed pottery of the state of 
education of other members of this caste at a very early 
date. 

Evidently, almost all the letters have been written with 
the finger end, but a few have been traced with pointed 
sticks nr twigs, and several others have been deeply and 
beautifully stamped in intaglio with well-cut dies, apparently 

■ This m the firs* time th*t rlie long vaw*)s, eicepi d, ns (hey &re 
fauml in Aauk&'n idfciFiptiuna. Wc been met with in Ojli™. 
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made of Hard wood* On two or three stamped bricks there 
ia the impress of part of the edge of the die, the size of 
wtiicb. almost proves that it was made of this material, The 
written letters vary in length from about three inches to 
live ami a-half inches* but the stamped ones are usually 
somewhat smaller. The written ones are made in a free* 
bold manner* which only men who w n ere well accustomed to 
writing' could acquire. One or two letters appear to he 
purposely wrongly rnade 3 the curve in the ca } for instance* 
being on several bricks traced on the wrong side of the 
vertical line ; and I have met with one of this shape 
impressed by a well-cut stamp. A mnu with this initial 
may have adopted this mode of distinguishing bis signature 
trom that cl another person having the initial. Only four 
kinds of marks, which are not letters* have been discovered; 
these consist of one, two, four, and five dots or punctures* 
the idea being evidently taken from the three dots of the 
letter /. This appears to show that nearly all the brick- 
makers could write* or more of these marks would have 
been found. 


li the hypothesis that these letters are the initials of the 
brick makers is correct, and if it is further allowable to sepa¬ 
rate stamped from written letters as the initials of different 
parsons* the specimens obtained must be the work of about 
80 different mem How many more different initials might 
be procured, were the whole of the bricks used in. the 
dugabn to be caret Lilly examined* cannot be guessed ; but 
the number might certainly bo much increased* The bricks 
which I have been able to examine were merely a few of the 
bricka forming the upper half of the dome or cupola. 
s Thai, any such letters should have been written on the bricka 
forming the body of the Yatthtfladiigaba and the Mnhdrdmn, 
affords conclusive proof that the art of writing was intro¬ 
duced into Ceylon not Inter than the time of Asoka ; but 
w eu we find that nearly all these brickmakers were capa¬ 
ble of writing their initials (or auy kind of letters) on 

* . ■* n be admitted that the knowledge of 

wmmg had by that period spread generally throughout the 
country. As I previously remarked* if men of low caste 
knew how to write, the higher castes must certainly have 
been aware of .t. men we thus find the people generally* 
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and particularly when we find the lower castes able to write 
so early us 24<l BpC- (about which time the building of the 
Mahirima was probably begun) J it may be accepted as 
almost beyond doubt that the knowledge of writing was 
brought to Ceylon fully 170 yearn previously, by the first 
settlers. If the art had been introduced only at the time of 
Mahindh's mission, there would have been no time for so 
man} r of the builders of the Mabir&ma to learn to write ; 
and there is no ground for assuming that these men were 
specially imported from Mugadha for the purpose of burn¬ 
ing bricks* Prof* Mas Milller (Hist, qf Sanscrit Literature, 
quoted by Duncker Uc, cit ., Vol. iv., p. 15ft) has fixed the 
date of the first, written work in India, Fimni’a Grammar, 
at about 350 B.€.; but he considers that the art was known 
in India before 650 B.CL Dr, Dung her would remove this 
date to 800 J0.C* {toe* cit., p* 157). It would be strange, then, 
if the first M&gadhese settlers were quite ignorant of it. 

Writing must .have been long practised, toy, before the 
idea of cutting die* with which to print the letters was 
originated. This may possibly have been adopted originally 
in India, from the Babylonians, who, as is well-known, had 
from a very early period (2,400 B*0.) been accustomed to 
use dies for stamping their bricks : but if so, it is rather 
strange that no earlier examples of it have been discovered 
in India,' It cannot, however, be assumed that these 
inscriptions at two ddgabas in the extrema south-east of 
Ceylon are the first instances among the Aryans of writing 
or imprinting letters on plastic clay. 

The Mtigormct Palace* 

I take advantage of the delay in publishing this report 
to furnish some particulars and a plan of the ruins of the 
presumed palace of the Magama princes* This ruin is 
about half a mile north-west of the Mienik ddgalm. While 
my men were removing tsoine broken bricks lying at, the 
site, some flat stones were met with, about or 3 feet 
underground j and on tracing the line of these, it was found 


* Campfire lUp:» r t of Arch. Survey of India, Vol. I, p. where 
Genu ml Ctinniiighaui Hit!ntlOltfl that he found a MuklJhnI brick At Ajil* 
dhyt, bytoffi liter tiitu! ibnn A»okfi. 
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to enclose an almost rectangular space, the aide* being 289 
and *.Sj ti'et long, and 23 ts and 334 feet widPj measuring 
fronii the centre of the wails. It was evident that these flat 
stones formed the foundations of the boundsrv-wall of the 
court-yard. On each side of them there was usual}? an 
upright slab set on edge, the whole foundation having a 
general width of four feet. The atones were from eight 
totweive inches thick, and were uncut, being merely split 
to the shape required hy means of wedges* 

Inside this enclosure were the foundation]; of other walla, 
which, when traced out and examined, were found to have 
supported the roof of a tiled building carried round an 
toner court-yard. The total length of this structure wan 
114 feet, and its breadth was 105 feet* The width of the 
roofed building was I? feet, the enclosed court-yard being 
thus 80 feet long and 09 feet wide. Stone pillars stood 
in the wal ls at distances apart varying from eight to fourteen 
teet j they were merely wedged rough stones about nine 
inches square. In the middle of this inner court-vard was 
another rectangular tiled structure, 34 feet long and 22 feet 
wide, which appears to have been the roval residence 
There was a verandah, four feet wide, round the building, 
which is included in the above measurements so thai it 
evident thet the apartments were of email 
I should presume that this structure had at least one upper 

A lew small tiled buildings existed in the outer court¬ 
yard, two of them perhaps being guard-houses, 24 feet 
square, immediately inside the wentern entrance ; and there 
is also a deep stone-lined well of rectangular cross-section 
measuring eight feet by seven feet. Emending for a length 
° r 100 feet 00 ttl ® '“side of the north wall, and bavin-' 

. roof resting on it, was a tiled shed or building, six or 
eight feet wide, which once had a stone floor. This with 
probably a verandah, may perhaps have formed the'royal 

Stables A bmid.ng which I take to l,e the guest-house, 
36 feet long and 20 feet wide, stood near the south-east 
corner of the cncW, In front of it, to the south,7nd 
only two feet from its wall, was a platform of st one s fa\j S 

on tha u I J P er about 12 feet long 

w ide, ou Which the guests washed their feet 
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liefore entering the house. A similar arrangement, of 
more elaborate construction, is found at the entrances to 
three of the palaces at Anarhsibapnra, but in those cases 
tEie lavatory is but It with a raised edging of atone, capable 
of holding ap about six inches of water. 

Close to the north side of the enclosure there are two 
small excavated pools, probablv first dug as day-pits, and 
afterwards utilized for bathing purposes when they contained 
water. A doorway through the outer wall appears to have 
led to one of these, the path passing through a detached 
porch, on each side of which was a room ten feet square. 
These may have been either guard-rooms or the royal 
dre-r ing-rooms, most likely the latter. 

The principal entrance to the outer card may have 
been on the south side, but 1 have not been able to trace it. 
[’here was an entrance, also, near the middle of the east and 
west walls ; that at the former wall having a peculiar porch 
built otit from the general line of the wall, and a verv small 
guard-room on the inner side. 

The superstructure of the walls of the palace is, of course, 
of a later date than the remains previously described in this 
report. This is amply proved by the sizes of the few bricks 
found, wliich are smaller than those of the dilgabas, and 
by the shape of the roofing-tiles, which are entirely different 
from those met with in our excavations near the sluice, and 
resemble those used at the more recent buildings at the 
dug&b&K—none of which, however, can be assigned to a later 
date than the 12th or 13th centuries, Bsct in the absence 
of any other min suitable for a palace, it is probable that 
the general out tines, nod the foundations of the walls, and 
the rough uncut pillars inserted in the Avails, date from a 
period not very much more recent than the time of the 
first princes of M&gama. The palace is at the site where 
we should naturally expect to find it if it were built at a 
very early date—that is, on the high ridge overlooking the 
river, from. which water for drinking and cooking purposes 
could easily be brought before the well was dug, and to¬ 
wards which one of the main entrances leads. Again, on 
referring to the account given in the Mahdvumsaof u the 
festival held on the day on which the King (Kotawanna) 
conferred a name on his sou" {p. 145), it is quite dear that 
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the compilers of the Atth&kath& understood the palace to 
have a spacious court-yard, capable of holding 8,000 priests 
Une might naturally consider this the exaggeration of an 
enthusiastic admirer of Dimhagdmini; but it is 3 fact that, 
making all deductions for (he detached buildings, the 
court-yard of this palace is quite capable of holding more 
than that number of persons. The open space in it must 
have been considerably over 5,000 square yards. 

From the story of the engagement of Sn ran End la, Dnftha- 
gdmini a second hero, as contained at Mahivafiisa, p + 130, it 
is evident that the attendants at the court were accustomed 
to bathe in the river, and not in the tank, as they would 
have done were the palace nearer the tank. I have just 

siated that one of the gateways faces the Kirinde- 
gauga. 

‘Ibis pal nr e thus agrees so well in these two respects 
(the only points regarding which there are data for inetE- 
bating a comparison) with that of King Kdkawammtlssa, 
that I think we must conclude that it occupies nearly the 

same space as his, ou4 that the more permanent features, 

already referred to, perhaps date from his T e[*m Before 
his time all is conjecture ; we know that the earlier princes 
must have had a palace at Mfigama, and it is allowable to 
presume that this is the building ; hut there is not a line 
which enables us to confirm the identification In all 
probability, however, the palace as it existed at the time 
of K&fcawanimtissa was constructed by Km* MnhW™ 
IVijaya must have had his residence somewhere near if he 
really lived at Mdgama ? but that would be a much Iras 
pretentious budding, and it would be quite useless to 
mlen.pt to identify any part of this palace with the edifice 
iu which the hrst king of Ceylon « Kverl r J ' , 'I J 
kingdom.” * 1 " ed ""i fawned ha 

north and south, the other two very ne - r i v > ^ 
oaelH with (hem. As M „l/L T h “,T l"" 1 ' 05 r ' ght ' 

vary from tho meridian onlv ■ fWrl ^ 0rmeT 

minutes respectively. It is quite Tin * * mt,tea ac1 ^ +24 

structure ran mere exactly north 
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of the east and west waits, the variation from a right-angle 
is less than half a degree. 

These facts open up a considerable field for a conjecture. 
The only way in which it seems to me possible for the 
builders to have fixed the meridian with such accuracy is 
by means of the Pole-star. I have asked a local “ Nseka- 
trfiln,” or astrologer, for his opinion on it, and he says that 
he should first proceed to set out the east and west lines by 
observing the point of sunrise at about the vernal or 
autumnal equinox, and afterwards set off the others per¬ 
pendicular to them. He has no knowledge of the Pole-star. 
It seems to me very improbable that the north and south 
lines could be as accurately determined in this manner as 
are those at the palace. 


APPENDIX. 

Tiie excavations recently made at the YatthAla d&gaba have 
brought to light some very interesting articles, which I take this 
opportunity of describing. They were all found in removing the 
tnlus of brick and soil which surrounded the lower portion of the 
dtigaba, and they undoubtedly once formod part of the articles 
deposited in tho relic-chamber at the top of tho dagaha, which 
tradition states to have been rifled by the Tamils—Le. in the 
thirteenth century. 

Four beautiful relic-receptacles or karanduwas" have been 
found,* one of them containing the original stopper which confined 
the relics, and the two flakes of gold in which they were wrapped. 
There can bo no doubt that some, if not all, of these date from the 
time of the construction of tho dagaha—that is, from 220 B.C. 
I have found no record of any restoration of this dagaba, and even 
if it has been restored or partially rebuilt at any time, it i« quite 
certain that the greatest possible caro would be taken of tho relics 
and their cases, and that they would be replaced in tho rolic- 
chamber in their original state. But during Sinhalese supremacy 
the dAgaha wonld never bo allowed to fall into such a state of dis¬ 
repair as its rebuilding from tho level of tho relic-chamber would 
indicate. These articles, then, may be assumed to belong to the 


* Set brlote, for illustration* of the karavcjuwaa. 
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Third century before Christ ■ mud, as the earliest remains vet 
mind in the Island, they It.™ a r^eat arefajcoJcgioal inter eat. 
1 he following la a list of the things found i- 

(1) A barrel-shaped k&runduwa of mmthyat. The diameter of 

94 itu > tIte hei ^t 1-06 in., and the dimeter of the top 
} \\f™ n * f th * though very rich, extend, over 
S ' 7 I>BIr ‘ of the k «**4™ Two parallel gram, pa * a round 
* " m * lh ‘ fit 111 the hweT k « 1'f j *8» below the minor ax i 9 Th e 
rdfa^ii, JS bored to about half the depth of the eione. Tlie 
, t on e h a i cod tideraMc po| jgh» 

(2) A b 6 »u.if„!! 3 r-HW,ed, tlMr . brownish, rock-crystal knran- 

fj* ,b ” aanle *•“** » a *1“ preceding, hnt hinder „d 

It h,- a tae of 122 fa.. „„d „ bright of 1-00 fa. ', ht . 

,a’rV' n Lfn ’ ls I ,l ' eri( '" 1 - J»5t below the minor ntti, 

twnndmtmb ,™, parallel grooves or Anting, pMS rou,,d the stonc- 

4lfa« T , M I™ 1 s,, “ l, ®’' CT «1«B ib0M on theamethvst. 1 he 
i «*e.e»v„,- „ bored rather let, limn I,elf thedepthor 

r tone A stopper of nearly cylindrical form, but really the 
r tram ot every tailcone. has been found also , and ns it exactly 
tits the canty it ,a suppose,I to la-long to tliia karanduwa It t 

-™'"7 ?£ — *-*■* -r«-. hn. is rrinr^ 

° OT ™ P ' h01 11,15 « * WgUj-fi 0 i fl hed plec* of 

SR-iasetaarcrfe 

£'£S5sf“ 

earliest fonos ofdigaHa -iu<L] i« the 

SiS:tfe=SH 5 aw 

7T"' *bo stopper ia inserted the beighc ia l-lO fa 
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almost into a narrow basal platform. There is nl^o a small square 
plinth on the top of the dome. Into which the cupola gradually 
runs. The relic-cavity ii bored to about half the depth of the 
stone. The stopper is of a solid umbrella-shape, or, more 
accurately, mushroom-shape, with the under aide of (he mush¬ 
room convex tike the top, instead of concave, ft fits easily but 
firmly into tha cavity. Inside the cavity there wore two email 
Hakes of thin gold, which presumably enveloped the relics j but 
no reltce were found, inside them. 

All these knranduwas must certainly have been turned on a 
lathe. The grooves which run round them could not be cut truly 
without its assistance. 

(5) Two small fiat piece* of sLiver, which 1 omitted to 
mens Lire, One oF those is nearly square in plan, and ia compara¬ 
tively thiuk* It resembles ia shape the early Indian money found 
at Em ei. but it ha* no marks of any kind on it. The other piece 
has about the same thickness, but it is more irregular irt shape, 
and of slightly larger size. It is possible [lmt those may be an 
early form of money introduced into the Island from India, Silver 
is found in Ceylon rocks in very small quantify, and there is 
nothing to show that it was over attracted by the ancient Simha- 
lese. It is said that similar-shapcd punch-marked plaques of 
copper were found at the Mah&rftma. but were replaced in the 
new relic chamber. 

(Gj A beautifully-engraved, thin, elliptical disk of red ear- 
uclian, inch broad, apparently form!tig the stone of a signet- 
ritig. The rapacity of the men who broke into tho dfigaba seems 
to have led them to fracture tbie gem in two, in order to take 
away the material (gold, doubtless) io which it was set, hut the 
l»est piece- has been saved. Owing to the courtesy and generosity 
of the committee who superintend the restoration of the Yatthulu 
nnd Mtenik dagaboa—and who, I may add, have afforded me 
every facility for an examination of the articles found by them, 
and have ass ii ted me in collecting the rarer inscribed bricks— 
this stone is now in my possession. 

It will be seen, from tho impression seat to the Museum, that 
on the face of the stone there is cut. in intaglio, a figure of a king 
sitting on a chair-like throne. Excepting the left hand and leg, 
the former of which is too largo, and the letter loo thin, ihe whole 
figure ia as well proportioned as most works of the present day. 
The person is sitting upright on the throne, facing the right, in 
a remarkably natural, free-and-easy position, His right foot 
hangs down in the usual manner, but his left is set on the chair, 
and the knee is sharply hem. in the position, taken when a man 

28^35 r 
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bqunt^dowQ In tbs Oriental way* The rl^ht arm hnngs loosely 
j»t the stile ; the left is supported on the bent knee just above the 
oJU>w t the fore-urn) being turned upward, the hand open and 
displayed, foru-iiuger and thumb holding a flower, pro- 

.‘.nrnahly a lotus, before the face. Tho face is in profile, and the 
h:ur is freely thrown back from the forehead, and is treated 
firth[icully, hanging just on to the neck in bold profusion, and 
covering the ftua. Bound the base of tho neck is a necklet, such 
na * mjl11 lAUlli childrou wear s and on each arm, a short distance 
above the elbow, is „ rounded armlet, or n wg] e bnoglo. It i* 
sjuite evident that the body is nude from the waist upward - f the 
unatomient details are delicately carved. The arlUt has experi¬ 
enced small difficulty ia depicting the robe, which is tmuspareut 
lt3 "M" P ari CIU1 ^ £ ®e“ passing round the walat s the edge 
hmigs down from tho left knee, and the folds on the right thigh 
tire vary deduct, A cord-like lino, held iu the right hand uoar 
the waist passes over the right shoulder, and bath round the 
trout ut the waist, above the edge of the robe. U* ends paas 
our wants through tho opeu hack of the chair, uud end iu grscoiul 
upward curves. This may perhaps represent a gold chain 
thrown negligently round tho figure, or otherwise a Brahmanical 


Only one aide of the chair or throne is shown. It \* of pecu¬ 
liar shape and rests ou several feet, a pair being visible at ouch 
eoruur I he side is dor p, extending almost to the ground, and 
node of open basket- work, which is admirably enemvod The 
" high ns tho man’s shoulders, and curves backward in 
heinous fashion. At the upper corner, tho upright bar 
through th* honzontal bar (there i s only ono cros* bar, which is 
a th- top of tho chairh and curls over towards it, ending in a 
car v ed k nob, i rom the j u net Eon o f tho two bars 1 bare h ang twa 

tm< ? la ' 5 '‘ lB -. J hQ lvhol ° "P ri gl*t bar is decorated out aide" with 
curb'd and winding ornamentation. 

M^,r s r ' be r? V of Mr E * A w - ° r **>» Britui. 

Um “ ' e ‘® *PP“ d llu! following report ou ibis K on> 

wluclj ,a presumed to bo of Indian origin i— ® 

■ 1 have abown v«, gem ,o Mr. Franks. uni »|.a Dr . Binb 

MrVT also read your aceduut of tho Boding of the -cm! 
Mr. franks doe. not think that the gen, ia „o old as the time of 
As,.U; on the other hand, ho thinka it much later j but there are 
»very few gems of thia class, and of those ao very little “ 
kuo. ,, that It ts 'impossible to fix any exact date for them." 

Whom entering lew a deluded discussion. I mav add the 
following rough note, regarding tho gem — X 
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The carne-liun has no* been inet with in Ceylon by Air, Hay- 
ward, and the stone itself 10 probably Indian. Caruelfan 13 found 
at tbe estuary of tbo Narbada, and is cut and burnt there, accord¬ 
ing to Hlr 4 Streeter (Precious Stones and Gems, 3rd ed., pt 4 IT,, 
p. 45.) A representation of a chair-like throne of a different 
pattern* without the basket-work side, is not unusual m coins of 
several countries and ages ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the seat shown on the gem is thekiug'a throne, As regards 
the basket-work, tbo last remains of it can still be seen under tbo 
sitting figure of tbo king on most SEmbalede coins. Compare, 
especially. No. 3 iu the illustrations to Professor Ehya I>avids' 
work. Iu nrjitto Inter coins, however, this liasket-work has de¬ 
generated into a single liue 1 In tho earliest identified Sinhalese 
coins tho position of the sitting king is, in fact, exactly that 
shown on tins goat—rhe right arm bangs loosely down, and the 
left hand holds up iu front of tbo face a flower (4 lotus) as in the 
gem. It seems clour* therefore, that the man re presen tod on tbe 
gem is a king of India or Ceylon on his throne. 

As to tho age of the gem, no definite conclusion can be reached: 
until something is known of coin* of tlie Island prior to Para- 
krama Biibn I. The dose similarity between tbo position of tbe 
figure on the gem and tho sitting king ou the coins is indicative 
of the lapse of no very extended period hot ween tho execution of 
the two engraving*—not more, ono could suppose, than two or 
three centuries. Mr. Franks ulso considers the gem to belong to 
about the 9th century. But this accords ill with the position iu 
which it was found ; that is, in company with karagduwas from 
tho relic-chamber of the Yatthuia diguba. This association with 
articles which, for the present, must be assumed to have been 
deposited iu the chamber when the diigaba. wets erected in 
320 B.Ct, enu hardly be held to be accidental, especially when 
tTie great value of such a gem ia taken into consideration* 
I observed no trace of any re-bull ding of the dagaba ; the 
inscribed bricks aro distributed through it from top to bottom, 
and tho whole work, inside and outside, is of tho same quality 
and style. The strongest evidence of all is the abseuce of bricks 
of later types than those already described. The depth of cutting 
made through tho superstructure, in order to reach the relic- 
chamber, shows conclusively that this chamber could never ha 
accidentally opened, by even the damage due to continued neglect 
of the dilgaba extending over many centuries. Each side of the 
cutting or beading stands up vertically* npporently just as it was 
left when first opened. Up to the time of Idngha, A.D. 1214- 
1233, none but Sinhalese aie known to have held possession of 
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Magnum * atl & il worn# most unlikely that either they or others 
would Taut are — (or be permitted, even if they were inclined to 
venture)—to break into the relic-chamber of a highly Tenanted 
dagnbu in the middle of the southern capital, If, however, taking 
ad vantage of sumo period of anarchy or revolt (of which there 
was no lack), some persona did break into it, the anbaeqnent 
restnrntEon would give some Prince of Robson H n opportunity oT 
pWi «,g the gom m t he cham ber, A1 though t Ins vie w is wiihou t 
furtlior support, the evidence in its favour^that afforded by the 
engraving rc^elf—is so strong that I adopt it provisionally as 
in t3ls P rC:Jcllt State of our knowledge, the only rational 
mode 0 ! accounting fi jr the prince of the gem beside the 
two of which, «t least, appear to he as old as the 

iiiigaba, 


NOTES, 

Note | t 

U bjicever credence Is to bo given to the kccouui in the Mahn- 
***“ of the Buddha’s three visits to Ceylon, it is generally 
a«d reasonably held that the description of the inhabitant of the 
f 6 ™ re “ c - (,It " stratum of fact. It will be found ( 1 foh „ 7 

7" M-oaU<sd Dovh,, »$«,, and Yak- 

”'y fc . D h MaS, /“ n E““. «, 1° Eaetorn Cej-1™, ar 0 fo™] 

s- I"""' ° f ‘ b < 

„ vyiace p. t ) - in JHfigadlpa that ta, in 

7 ;,“w'7 T T' 7 w ‘““ ee ‘ be “““ « in kwk «ut 

' ; '™ r "•‘“"only Mg*, While atAanrddla- 

v LL-> \ ^ tCt ftrtJ tflyntloued (pp + 7 ggj The 

7. li,u Ni * M B»ei on liotb land and water (o 6) and 

7* ** I** "" Iadia ' — ^Kket 

■p eeoa.awe.uea with th, c 0 uti neu , . K "f 

"".T""*" >"“•*■« * tbe J^afcSf ^ £££ 

r ? f " 

ssssac 

similar bein"-, w | lo ^ ^ lu fjicr > represented as 
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when it is specially denied to the Yakkhas ? On the Buddha’s 
first visit, when the Utter were being scorched by the flames 
(p. 3), they merely ‘stood on the shores,’ unable to escape by sea. 
The only reason to be assigned is that sub-stratum of fact on 
which the whole story rests. These ‘fierce Yakkhas’ were evi¬ 
dently quite another race. As we find them only in Kastern 
(and probably Southern) Ceylon, it seems likely that they were 
either the aborigines, allied perhaps to some of the wild 
mouutain tribes of South India, or possibly, as there is more rea¬ 
son to believe, Aryau settlers, long prior to the Magadhese under 
Wijaya, who came, like the latter, from the North. It is toler¬ 
ably certain that they were either people whom the adveot of the 
Dravidian Nagas had driven from the Northern and Western 
coasts, or settlers who, finding the coasts of Northern Ceylon 
already claimed by a strong raco, had been compelled to travel 
. fur *hor south iu search of unoccupied Unds. In this latter case 
the so-called Dovas, who lived in the central forests aud moun¬ 
tains, may perhaps have been the aborigines. I think the word 
cannot be taken in its literal sense ; the Dovas are spoken of as 
human beings (p. 7), who behave like the other natives, but are 
more peaceably disposed—a disposition which would soon lead to 
their absorption or extinction by their conquerors. 

However this may be, Wijaya, according to the narrative, 
arrived in the country inhabited by the Yakkhas, and not the 
country of the Nagas. Leaving everything else out of considera¬ 
tion, the abovemeutioned particulars of the distribution of the 
races show that this fact alone affords some evidence that he did 
not Und in Northern or Western Ceylon. But when it is added 
to the explicit statement of the Dipavmhsa, that his capital (rnado 
near his landing-place, to which he returned after capturing 
the Southern Yakkha settlement of Siriwatthapura) was in the 
south, and to the equally oxplicit statement of the Mahdvathsa, 
that his successor and his successor’s queen landed at Gonagiima 
(which is certainly at the mouth of the Kirinde-ganga), this being 
confirmed by the despatch of the King’s ministers 50 or 60 miles 
southward from Upatissa (that is, 30 or 40 miles south from 
Anuradhapura) to meet the princess,—it seems to me that my 
argument cannot easily be controverted. 

As to the identity of Miignma with Tnmbapanni Nuwara, I have 
found some further evidence. At Mahavamsa, p. 50, the names 
of the principal settlements of Wijaya’s followers are mentioned— 
Auuradhagama, Upatissagarua, Cruwelagama, and Wyitagama. 
The sites of three of these are known, and that of the fourth 
Cruwela, is approximately known. Only a few years after thj 
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death of Wijaya, the brothers of his successor’s queen came to 
Ceylon, and settled down at certain enumerated towns, selected 
by them for the purpose, over which Wijaya and his chiefs had 
previously ruled. This list of towns, as given at Mahnvaihsa, p. 56, 
which, it will be observed, runs from north to south, is Ramagona, 
Uruwcla, Anurddha, Wijita, Dighayu, and Rohana. In all pro¬ 
bability one of those is the former capital, Tambapanui. A town 
in the former list, Upatiesa, is omitted, for the good reason that 
the King, Papduwdsa Ddwa, himself lived at it at that time 
( Mah ., pp. 54, 55); and three not in that list aro included— 
Ramagona, Dighayu, and Rohana. If the ancient capital is 
included among tho six towns, it must evidently be one of these 
throe ; and it may further be said that if the capital is not one of 
these three, then the list is most probably inaccurate. 

As the list roads from north to south in the case of five of the 
six towns, it may be presumed that the sixth one is taken in tho 
same order. Ramngona was therefore further north than Uruweln, 
which is equivalent to saying that it was in the Northorn Province. 

Wijaya s city being in the South , Rduingonn is plainly not that 
town. 

Dighayu is in Eastern Ceylon, in the Batticaloa District; it is 
not near tho coast, and it is, moreover, ovideotly named after its 
founder, who must have been another of Wijayu’s chiefs. 

Rohana (or Magama), therefore, alone remaius to be identified 
with Pambapanni. (See, also , Note 2.) 

Note 2. 

The inscriptions on tho two octagonal pillars near the east 
end of the embankment at Tissawmwa, are as follows, each in 
one line:— 

I. A'satisaha rajakaya gdmo micaditi binuke. 

At tho royal village of A'satissa the heresy 
was broken up. 

II Siddham. ^ age Dhamasabaye uama Saingn ca 
Tarnauo narna micaditika jana acataye no heki 

ye. 

Hail! The Assembly named Dhammosabhd 
and tho Community named Yamuna, having 

cut off heretical persons, cannot. 

u No hekiye” may possibly be intended for “ no 
pakiyc,” ‘ not siding with them.’ 

These inscriptions are apparently of tho same date as tho 
Kirinde inscription (Ancient Inscriptions . No. 57), and com¬ 
memorate the suppression of the schism also referred to in that. 
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We can see, now, why the tauk is called ** Tissawsewa," Tissa, 
or A'satissa, being the name of the village or town on its eastern 
and south-eastern side, in which the artificers and other work¬ 
people lived, and in which these pillars were set up. One is 
tempted to identify tho title of the u community” with the 
original name of the city of Magama, as given in Sinhalese 
works, but actual proof of the connection is slight. It is certainly 
an interesting coincidence that this name should occur in au 
early inscription (which, on account of its lengthened vowels, 
appears to belong to tho first century A.D.), at the very site of 
the ancient capital. Alteration iu the class of some consonants 
is not unknown iu early inscriptions. Compare (abiya (Situlpn, 
No. 16), aud pula (Mihintale, No. 20). Taking the two inscrip¬ 
tions together, one would supposo that tho abovo named 
community lived at the “ Royal village of A'satissa,” that is, 
at Magama. If not, aud if they had not been the most im¬ 
portant fraternity represented, they would have been included 
with those who came from a distance to tho Convocation, pro¬ 
bably gathered in from all the various monasteries of the 
Province, and would not have been honoured by special mention. 
The natural presumption is that this community contained all the 
Magama aud A'satissa priesthood. Such a numerous and influ¬ 
ential body might, without impropriety, be separately noted in 
an inscription cut under its own supervision. I see uo other way 
of accounting for the special mention of this Fraternity. If this 
hypothesis is correct, Taman a t ^ ie equivalent of Magama + 
Tissa. 

III. — Inscription ou the “ mal-pdruwa,” tho great stone slab for 
flower-offerings, at tho Maharamn dagaba, in one line:— 

Siddliam. Nadigama ca sike vu]isi maha gaba pntaye dine 
do kali hadi. 

Hail ! The Nadigama spire is raised, and the slab 
for the great chamber is given ; two skilful 
(deeds) accomplished. 

Tho great chamber mentioned is probably the pilima-gd, or 
house for tho statues. Judging by the shape of the letters, and 
by the first word, which shows tho inscription to be cut by royal 
command, it is possible that reference is here made to tho improve¬ 
ments carriod out by Woh&rnka Tissa, A.D. 209-231. (J/aA., p. 
226.) 

IV. — Inscription on tho pavement to west of the Maharama 

dagaba: — 

(l) H6 wasaga harass (2) ra Uma tnutria puda na (3) 
ka hunu vasata la (4) ddha kotu dwunda no 
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(o) pata eyi wada bho (6) ga wasaga labha 
(7) taka. na bha. gam. 

The monk# of the Congregation, having thoroughly 
acquired (the qualities of) kindness, humility, 
affection, tranquillity of mind, absence of desires, 
reverence ; not seeking strife, in which are vain 
sinful thoughts; having gained aud esteemed 
humility . 

Thus inscription ts of the 12th contury, and the stylo of lan¬ 
guage is not unlike that of Parakramu Bahu I., A.D. 1153-1186, 
who restored the buildings at Mfigama. He had rather a pre¬ 
dilection for teaching the monks their duties. 

T the iEuib ® uduWa ( A *d**t Inscriptions, 

* o. 09). I have devoted some time to this stone, but without 
success. So far as I can make out, its chief contents is the usual 

recor o! Part of it on the second aud third faces runs :_ 

.. dana thitata cata ca. 

.d£na dat& pata kirn ca. 

( S ) kata .dana thitata pata kara ca. 

. (9 ) re ( ? le ) hihana dana dali pata kora ca. 

(10) malm ratana uama dana data. 

Having permanently established and given over the 

alrai4 . for .having given and caused to be 

appointed the alms for .having per¬ 

manently established and caused to be appointed 

the alms for.. having given and caused 

to be appointed those (?) continual alms, having 

i, u gIV<m th ® dra8 c * ,,ed Maha Rataua.... 

It will be convenient to include with these inscriptions "two 

ers referring to the district, from Rambhara wihL on the 
Wallawe-ganga, about ten miles north of Ambalantota At ran 

m«uL ,c rirr, °, f these tM ■ dre “ d,r ^ * * k. 

tr (No. lo4), but as some additional fragments of it h«v„ 
come .o light, 1 ,hi„k it will be a.Ivieable , , ° 

ucouet of it, connectioe with the other ' ° D 

JSSZZ” lbne pilUr. 

■"? (*) “*>•» (4) [SlriaaJ (5) Iig . 
[bo] (6, Rambba (7) r» co [„] (8 , me w \ 9) 

a Jm •" < l2 > «-U<13> ,ik (14. 
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C.— [lj l&la (2) tfrA (3) r*mm, (4) talnna (£) eyi (6) a ni 
(7) ka das (B) kata (9) gs no (JO) bidi ta (II) 
ruhni (12J Isa {13) gamwre (d 4) jSyft {15) gorsc 
(16) saka tui (1?) jam (16) rowe do ny) wadna 
{20) Isa. 

Kiug Mah* Siri Sangabo, in this dwelling at the Rambbam 
caitja* lias bestowed a grant :— The royal taxes on 
the (?) tanks, pools, main channels, precious stones, 

occupied lend.are given, When this river, 

during heavy nuns, i* beating against ike betel-garden 
on the bank, the ftlsv&i who go away from it shall 
fwotect tbe property, and not break Into the houses on 
the high ground* And enemies shall not &eizo the 
villagers' cattle or cart buffaloes. 

The king mentioned may perhaps bo Kusapa V., A.D, 9ffl- 
954 ; hut as no other Inscription by him has been found in this 
district, and u.< bo has not prefix,yd “ Maha" in other inscriptions, 
Ehurc in uojj.ddawM® doubt on Uue point. Some v xpotion, 
which are uot the same as those on ether insicriptioiis:, seem to 
point to a different ki Q g from the others who call themselves 
" ^wigabo," Thus we have gene for gou, v. mldena w4 for v. 
depawq, re we for wmriy&u, saku for gmt, and sudna for pmnsliJer. 

I take row® =» ropy ; between them wo perhaps have : — 

(?) N*wamc pi. (for rmwau&j nt AEtawiragollrewm 
(?) Ruwimm p| r at Mali aka) lUtiewA, 

Kttwa pi. (for ruwarns) on n pillar at Padnwiya, newly 
discovered, 

VJJ.— In-crlptiori on a large broken slab, near the wlhara:— 
(I) 8VI Lamkawa TuaDiushyawirsa knja VVijaya ruja pnraeD- 
parayen (2) Lamkawa himi SV( VYira raja Nl^ninka 
Mslla Kdligga Parakra *3) met Baku Cakkrawantf 
swiitHiii walumso Lakdiwa B (4) k sm kot m perm raja 
darn wan no bads aya genic (5) dug bit* itaja 
diwaj Runu r^jayehi gam niyam ga (6) m wmwu 
mja tiwuim rrtjadhani pr&siddha «th£n* wiha (7) ra 
me tmnm me liyeyi hrnki uAgur* no haeki pa Cs) 
ridden uasa pu wi e e tun hi e o rujaJhuqi uinh&ra 
(9) idlwd dae kamwu sat hawuruddnkata tiyu h^rm 
di (10) wyl wahal sarak punirmu parupuruu ma tuna- 
torn rem (11) ridi wa|un mtitu mrnnik wastrablmru 
fiudf no ok was {12) tudi htiwurudu pat* pas tula- 
tduirayak bmgiu di Laaika f 13) wa sanmddha ketm 
boho TeWu|a livawu di tuu naka sa (14} maga idurm 
(? oi-dune) tuba lo wa^a SMUti wsedo. kot* pom 
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ra (15) ja daruw&n boho kill &ttdhn [woej tu no 
hutm ught (16) hdiwu no ek durgga [tarn dekie w»| 

w;c] Ssftn paol who (17) esau nirntmihi hot® ....... _ 

ko*ffl ftEHuebj (lS)taV4 Damhruliwu ws? [dm] 

»**- — dam wan k;wrii dws (19) nda yuddha il [wuj ... 

.. ewuti Ijhajapnt ............ (21) _ _..... 

Lnkdiwa was (22) tin ro ek wire . . Satna- 

bo] a dJi [wii] (23) glridiirgga. paka (durgga watia- 
durggsj fjettlm wu imn at (2-1) J>] mbalu 

[pa] kak sc [bald wadam Anuradhu) puruyata 
Trjcija*. ........... 

The Lord of Larnkit, of the royal race of H[j Majesty King 
Wijajfi, who m&fa Coy Ion habitable by men ; El (a 
Majesty WSraraja Ni^amka .Vlaltu, Kaliugu Farak- 
rama Baku, Supremo King, who brought Ceylon 
under one umbrella ; who put an cod to the distress 
brought about by the unbounded taxation of former 
prince* ; who, in the Kingdom of Bulimia in Ceylon, 
(eaw) the village#. fortified villages, tanks, channels, 
dams, royal citm#, celebrated places, this place, tills 
city— as it tuny be written, It cannot otherwise ho like 
a ruined town—and caused (?) high roads and other 
things to be made at those places, those royal cities ; 
wh <b giving up the taxes foreeven years, giving lauds, 
slaves, cattle, panuiutb even in be ritancffc, offices, gold 
and silver ornaments, pearls, jewels, clothing, and 
many things t giving yearly indue order five tuldhtuira* 
(hia own weight in valuables, coin, &c.), made pros- 
parity in Ceylon ; who caused many Tripitakas to 
be written, and presented them ; who established the 
thrne A’ikiyae together, not apart ; doing work for the 
land and work for the religion, not (?) eradicating 
things | hah former princes si long time ago effected ; 
who flaw seven] other places difficult (of access) ! 
who established security, up-rooting (evil-doers among) 
dwellers in the jungle and dwellers in huts ; who 
visited Bambadiwa, and having appointed princes, 
and longing for it, huvbg caused battle to be offered 

il[lvill £ lUQ'Je then afraid, .. returned 

to Ceylon { who, ou several occasion*, looked at 
Adam’s Peak, and other mountain fastnesses, marah 

fastnaorta, forest fasl nesses, ♦ .. fear-inspiring 

places, like a ripe neli fruit in the hand t who visited 
Ann rad ha pi irn __ 
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These two inscriptions approximately Hi the date of the aban¬ 
donment of the extensive irrigation channels which aro cut 
From the Wnllawe-ganga, near Rnmhbam Wiliam, In the time of 
Maha Sin Satigaho, that is, in the 10th century, it is dear that 
they -were in working order ; while in the time of Nipjuhkft Mallo, 
U97-H96, the place had become, he says, * Like a ruined 
town,” Jt may be affirmed, almost with certainty, that the de- 
BtmcttCBi md loss of life dim to the severe fighting and ite accom¬ 
panying cruelties, in. Robana, during the time of Parnkmina Bulsu 
L, both before and after he ascended the throne, were the cause of 
the abandonment of these important and remunerative works ; 
which, I am glad to add, have now a prospect of taking a place 
among the most successful restorations in the Inland- In other 
respects this in scrip don of Ni^sariika Matin's is not of much 
interest, being a repetition of others by the same Icing. 

Note 3. 

In various countries the lengths of the earliest bricks have, 
with good reason, been supposed to give the measurement of 
the early cubit, or length of the forearm and fingers. It w ill bo 
obvious that by ascertaining the proportions between the cubit 
and the height we obtain w moans of roughly measuring the 
height of the early brick makers. In the case of ten villagers of 
the EJnmbautopi District, the ratio was I to 3 622, while their 
mean height was 3 foot 4^ inches. Multiplying the mean length 
of the moat ancient bricks found at M&gama by this ratio, wo ob¬ 
tain 5 feet 3 inebe* as a rough approximation to ibo height of the 
ancient workmen. 

Note 4. 

King DtitcbagLimictL deposited at each of the four gales ot 
the Rawanwsli dagaba 16 lacs of kahupnoa-s only p> 173); 

and the cost of the whole work, including decorations, &c., 
was 1,000 ketis (p. 193). The tost or the Lobapas&dn was leas 
than one-thirtieth of this, viz,, 30 katU (p. 195) j yet we aro to 
believe that at this smaller work 32 lacs of (told coins were 
deposited as a guarantee that the labourers would receive payment 
in return for their work E 

Note 5. 

After proceeding from Ties*, as it may now be correctly 
termed, to the Northern Province, I have boon greatly Interested 
to learn from Mr, Mussie, Assistant Government Agent at Vilaii- 
kulnm, that nine copper plaques, simitar la those unearthed iu 
tjyr cuttings, were met with at Jlulleittivu at a. great depth 
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boIow (ha (DiftM of the ground, while a well was in course 
afoxc*TAlion- W7th iTr, Mnasio’s permission, I biti able to add 
df^crtptions os' iivo of tlieso coins, an 1 suppose them to lie, two of 
which he hits been good enough to give me. Four other* were 
Bout by him to (he Museum last year ; but owing t r > Mr. Half's 
absence ij-csui the Island, it is not known where the? nre deposited* 
and I have thus been unable to see them, I alao add a description 
of two fragmeutaof similar plaquas obtained by me in the Southern 
rorince, and said to have been found at Sittrdwila, a rillage 
two mil«s from Tissa, at the presumed Duratissa tank* at which a 
j oubrful tradition states that J>imh again ini settled some of the 
work-people employed i n erecting buildhga at M&giwnu. 


Coins. 

(1) Oblong copper coin. i'J7 inch long, 6S inch wide, weieh- 
fog S6 grains. b 

(Jiccr.e. Foil- length sending figure of n mm, facing front, 
tire legs apart tormore than the thickoeu of one, feet turned half, 
outwards Over tire bond runs tke usual semicircnlor lino (? the 

royal umbrella), ■*** »PP«»t» to rest on javeUa.Jike weapon- 

standing upright at tire margin. That on tire right can be sern to 
have a head with two points, like the head of a trident with 
middle prong omitted ; on tire left, the upright shaft can alone be 

middi°’r K d C r, **? 0, "’ “ W lr ™“? grasped near tire 

Tthtr ti, ‘ L ' ng " ’“??■ “ nJ p * rt “l )! lbl! lei ‘‘ I*** grasps the 

Ot h r r T ? '' ,1>OW th ° ,lrma ’ “■* tL “ I*®*. Which 

“ ‘ ting appears to be clothed 

lo t ata'V ?" ' ta »“«l» - b is wrists j 

“‘If* ™'” h “ On each side of tll9 neck, above the 

ram*? V, b *‘‘ d ' ^ U 110 b0ldcr ' Tf leeign is 

bhiug mnrel':! : “ “ “ *™ reIi * Aground 

flerwre. i u opposite direetion to obverse. The royal mono- 
gram a, usual designed with broad, well-raieed lines. ' The m. 

SS ? 7 M ° U,K *"** ““ Sorter than 

i> a ir ,o ii ^ «-» 

nearly fiat top to tire bod,-’ , ' “ ’"f °" W,u “ h W r6st - “">1 « 
cotta is tine Of ./■ 0uto1 the moult. grows a Br>-trcie, 

brandies” 1 “? flgbt st * ra <luii tw0 alternate horizontal 
ametl' ■ terminated by a leaf. In the space to right. 

No border^ 1 !!^ a ptSr hnmPBd bU " ^ ,Ueivt '* k «- 
*£h ^ '* mk 102 
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OArCrtfe.—Full-length standing figure of & man, facing front. 
Each hand grasps. near the middle. an upright javelin at the 
margin of the coin, from the top of -which there passes a flattened! 
arc over his head, There appears to tea bangle on the left wrist; 
the other wrist ami the legs are indistinct, No border. 

Rewti ?. —■■Ill opposite direction to obverse. Tho royal mono¬ 
gram, as usual. In space to left, the vase, with Bo-tree* indis¬ 
tinct ; to right, ihe sitting humped hit.lt fiieing the swastika. No 
border. In coll*, H. Barker. 

(3) Short oblong copper coin (fragmentV: length '9710., mean 
width m 7ft id i weight 194 grains. 

Obverse. — Full-length standing figure of a man, facing front, 
apparently clothed front waist to mid-thighs. His hands hong 
down as though to hold javelins ; but the plaque is too much 
defaced and worn for more to be distinguish el. No border. 

Reverie .— 'In this face nil that can be male out is the humped 
sitting bull, which has been re-puached from the obverse by some 
one. It. Massie, Esq., G.C.S. 

(4) Irregular oblong copper coin (fragment) ; length "92 io. } 
width # ofi in. to h G4 in., weight 42 grains. 

Ob terse. —Full-length standing figure of n man, facing half- 
left. The design Is very roughly stamped. Apparently, the 
king has bangle h mid auk Lets j he holds the upright jnvelms, the 
head end point of one of winch can be dearly seen at the level of 
his shoulder. His clothing cannot be defined. There is a bead 
iu relief at each side of the neck. In this coin the figure of the 
king is in true relief. No border. 

Reverse ,-^-Opposed to obverse. The royal monogram, as 
usual. In apace to left, a beaut [fully executed, full-bodied vase 
in good relief, with a small mouth nod distinct lip. Out of it 
grows the Bd-tree, consisting of three separate shoo la each ter¬ 
minated by a leaf. Design on right can not be distinguished. R. 
Classic, Lsq., C.C.S. 

(5) Oblong copper coin (? fragment) ; 1*10 in. long, -63 to -73 
in. wide, weight 474 grains, 

Ob terse, — Full-length standing figure of a very vigorous man, 
facing front, legs apart, feet turned ha if-outwards, Hagnapfl an 
upright javdiu in each hand, near the margin, that on the right 
having a square knob at its bs»o. He appears to be clothed from 
the waist to the upper part of the thighs, and bo wura bangles 
and anklets. His shoulders arc very broad and square, and waist 
narrow. There is a raised head on each .side of the neck ; and the 
royal umbrella pauses overhead* seeming to spring from the jave¬ 
lins, The king is not in true relief No border. 
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Reverse. —Indistinct, but part of the monogram is visible. In 
space to left, the rasa with Bd-tree, apparently consisting of two 
shoots, each branching into two. In right space, the humped 
bull, sitting facing swastika. No border. R. Massie, Esq., C.C.S. 

Fragments from Sittratcila. 

(6) About half the coin only ; *54 inch long, ’49 inch wide. 
The king is evidently standing, on the obverse, and he appears to 
be holding something in his right hand, which may perhaps be a 
javelin. His legs are well apart. On the other faco there is the 
swfistika portion of the royal monogram, or seal. The design 
was opposed to that on the obverse. 

(7) Rather more than half the coin; *76 inch long, *50 inch 
wide. Ou the obverse tho upright figure of a man, grasping in 
his left hand a staff, which may be the shaft of a javelin. No 
clothing discernable. Feet and right arm cannot be defined. On 
the reverse nothing cau be distinguished. 

Some doubts have been expressed as to whether the copper 
plaques are really coins. I am content to base my identification 
of them as coins, firstly, on the invariable presence of the swastika 
on the reverse, formed into a symbol which accompanies an in¬ 
scription purporting to bo cut by royal authority (whether it 
really is so or not is of no consequence in this argument) ; 
secondly, on the presence of the four letters on one of the 
Mfigama coins, forming, as I believe, the name of the king under 
whose authority the plaque was issued ; thirdly, on the presence 
of the religious emblems on these northern coins, emblems which 
are commonly found on Indian coins. The Bo-treo (without the 
vase, which of course is a distinctive mark of the Ceylon origin 
of these coins) is stamped on coins of Eran, and the bull is char- 
acteristic of South Indian coins. Even in our own country, no 
one is permitted to make use of the royal arms without express 
authorisation ; and there is no warrant for assuming that th e 
autocratic early rulers of Ceylon ever allowed their subjects this 
privilege. 

The MuLleittivu coins are particularly interesting on account of 
the presence, at the same time, of the Buddhist and Hindu sacred 
symbols. W hen we read over tho particulars contained in the 
Mabavamsa regarding all the early Buddhist kings of Ceylon, there 
appears to be no one who so favoured Hinduism as to be likely to 
impress a representation of the animal sacred to Vishnu beside 
the sacred Bo-tree. The only man, in early times, who cau be 
selected as possessing a character in strict accordance with the 
design on these coins is Elara, the greut Tamil King (205-161 
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B.C.). The Mahuvamea says of him (p. 128) that he administered 
justice with impartiality ; and that * although this king was ignor¬ 
ant of the “ ratanattaya,” as well as of its inestimable importance 
and immutable virtues, protecting the institutions of the land, he 
repaired to the Cctiya mountain, and offered his protection to the 
priesthood.’ The anecdote which then follows shows that he paid 
the highest possiblo respect to Buddhism. Such a monarch, in his 
desire to conciliate the Sinhalese, would be not unlikely to place 
their sacred symbol on an equality with the symbol of bis own 
religion ; but no valid reason can be assigned for an early Simha- 
lese king’s acting thus. The javelins grasped by the king indi¬ 
cate that he was a warrior, but there arc many others who might 
claim this character. On the whole, probability points to Elqra 
as the king who issued these plaques, whether coins or not ; but 
of course we cannot go beyond mcro conjecture at present. 

Note 6. 

The following is the extract from the Dhatuvamsa regard¬ 
ing Mahuuaga’s constructions in Mfigama, from the manuscript 
at the Hamb&utota pnnsala (leaf 21) :— 

E' Mahuuagu num raja db&tunwaliausOa puju kcremin Mugam 
miworama wisuyiSya. 

E' rajahu wisin knrnwu wihura mesl datayutu :—YotthAla 
wiharaya Saudagiri wiharaya Kodorapawu wiharaya Nuwnragunu 
wihuraya Sluunala wiharaya Wirlipiti wiharaya. Yanhdiwi'i 
wihara siyaynk karswu Tripijaka Malm Arishfa nam terun- 
walmnsOa hastddaka kota pi]lganwa mes4 6 raja jivitintaya 
dnkwa dhdtu pariharanaya kota uutima kalayehi inarana maS- 
caltayehi otte taumnge putanuwou Yatfhula Tissa kumarayan 
laygata kirndawa u puta Tissa kumarayeni api pariharanaya 
karana dhutuuwahauseta puja karawa" yi dhutu pijiwda kiya 
putuuuwuuda uuusdsanu kota kula kriyu wage kelawara dewlowa 
upanneya. 

“ That king Mahdn&gn, continuing to pay homage to the relics, 
resided in the city of Magama. 

“ The wibarns constructed by that king are as follows . 
Yutthula wihara, Sandagiri wihura. Kodorapawu wih£ra, Nuwa- 
ragunu wihara, Senanala wihura, Wadipiti (now Wadipatanwila) 
wihara. Having caused to be built one hundred other similar 
wihurns, and poured the water of donation, he caused the Thera 
Malm Arishta, learned in the Tripituka. to accept them. 

44 Thus that king, having afforded protection to the relics up 
to the end of his life, having in his last moments, on his death¬ 
bed, summoned to his side his only son, prince Yatthala Tissa, 
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Jim] said 1 Hi**, my son, bclor^] prince, cause revere nco to l»e 
paid to tbe relies which wa preserve/ having related the history 
ot the relies, and exhorted bis son— after death was born in the 
final heaven. 9 ' 

The Mufti Ariahts who is mentioned is the celebrated general, 
the king** nephew, whom Dew&nnmpiyn Tiss* sent to Aaoka 
Jor the bo-branch, and who was afterwards ordained by Ma- 
hinda. 

If this authority is to be relied upon, the question of Vtittbsila 
iissas birth at the Yattbaia wihura of Mugacaa is definitively 
settled in the negative. He could not be bom at u vnhmn which 
bin hither only built subsequently. I also draw attention to the fact 
recorded in some detail iu the Mahavaihta, that Queen Amili, the 
wife of Hnkunuga, entered tbo Urder of mine, under Sanglmmittdj 
and, apparently,, never afterwards left Anuridkapuru, Her son 
mu=t have been born before site was ordained. 

As regards the Y atth&la dfigaba, I con aider that the difference 
m the sftes of the bricks employed at it and at the llabardnia Isa 
proof that the two were not built at the mme time. Makuutigii 
might erect u wtbira only, which would not be termed (be 
14 Yu tabula” wiMm until tbe adjoining digit* bad been built. In 
fi Similar manner, IWoampiy* XJ M44 built ihe “Lohnpnsfida 
ball (J/a/i_ p* 101) ; but the Lohapnsdda, from which it derived 
its name, was constructed eighty years afterwards. Numerous 
references might be given where + ' wihurs 3t means simply 

wibfira/' and certainly not a |S ddgflba” also. 


Kotl 7. 

While an excavation was being made iu the lands newly 
brought under cultivation below the Ttisn tnB k, two il3tefa8ti I 

^ carved with reliefs, were met with* but were uofortu- 

f y of the sculptures doe, 

out .,m to he of Ceylon origin, the carvings are of impor- 

Zue\TTT n Wftt ■* They Imd Evidently 

W l 6n ? UCe to * dw * m n g . on each side of the steps 

kii -mg up lo n ; and one was a replica of the other. The Wing 

!7Z ngb/Le't'fU,"' "u L ” ‘7 ^ ““ 6 b " k 

f i I- „ At ^ er Hlt ^. turned to the right, 

fad .U./.7 Wi ‘ h i,S ri K h ‘ lli " d i-B- BufOiid the 

lZ', V? /' Mk ' “PP««™<1 (ho ], e »d Md oooi of „ bull, 
ho -rood (o the right. The wtak ™ well on, Z good relief 
m inuxti.no ( but was of a decidedly orchnic lype, The cow w« 
r0 ZT '. W1 * , ““ t “J "or had die cal7 one. 

II IU 1 II in present discussing I lie manner | D which this 
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“motive" found hi way to ildgUTOu, I atmex the following 
extract regarding it, by .Mr. Gardner:— 

XJw g«wp of eow-aud-cidf h of great antiquity atid Oriental 
ori-iu. It is found on Egyptian and Assyrian mem time ok; m 
r> e!t os tbo?e of Persia, Lydo, and Phmuiom* It was, undoubtedly 
connected with the worn Lip of ihe Asiatic goddess who passed 
under many names in various parts of the Levant, Mylitta, 
■Anuitidj, or Cybeh, Thin deity was introduced in the course et 
commerce into various Greek cities, and identified with local 
divinities, usually Hera or Artemis, In Euhrca we find many 
traces of (be cultua of this Asiatic goddess } and it wtt a probably 
iti connect tcu with her ihaL the type of cow-and-calf was intro¬ 
duced 10to Eubees, and adopted by the pi ople of Carysttle ns 
their civic emblem. < Brit. 3 fut* Cat, Colas ot Thecal y to 
JEtolia, Introduction, p. xkii,) 

Nate S, 

8iru-e the description of (he ear then wore nr tide No. 20 was 
written, I hcivo aseeriained (hat its shape (with the exception of 
the hole in (he boitotn) U almost exactly that of ihe peculiar 
battles or alalasirons made hy the Phoenicians froDl a v<rv 
1 ar ly da to down to t hu firs t ecu (urion al te r Ch f iat. ( Hist, of Art 

in PAatnitia, Yol. II, r p. 326 & 11 ) 
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THU FIRST FIFTY JA TAKAS. 


PREFACE.* 

The papers on the subject o f “The First Fifty Jd takas," 
which were read last year before the Society, were placed 
by the Committee in my hands to he edited* with liberty to 
omit, abridge, or re-arrange, us I thought best. Such 
liberty was necessary, because several papers traversed in 
many parts the same ground, some were merely introductory, 
and hu me were in disorder ; but this liberty made my task 
a complicated and delicate one. I have kept io view two 
objects,—the one, to record the information and the opinions 
elicited in the Society's meetings; the other, to present in 
doing so a readable sketch of the whole subject. With this 
view, while I have preseated each author’s contributions as 
far ns possible in his own words, I have not hesitated to 
sacrifice his individuality when I could secure brevity or 
distinctness by grouping, m my own language, the results 
of several writers. I owe, perhaps, a special apology to 
Professor Kiinte, whose kind, co-operation was so highly 
valued by the Society, for treating his learned papers with 
the same freedom. 

The duty of reading the introductory papers in our meet¬ 
ings fell to my share, and hence lam obliged reluctantly to 
put some of my own work at the beginning. 

r. s. a 

* i Lave not thought it necessary, In a compilation of this kind, to 
ins fat on perfect accuracy or cpOHiaUtticy in spelling and tr&nabter* tion * 
T£li wards of frequent occurrence have been often written without 
diBcritieiil mark a : p and j i* are used iOiliacfhtatJAtclj* a» each writer 
h&d ii-Hctl them [n bis nwurilipt; the mark of quantity has been left 
on <? and q iit many ea^csi, tbongh Et fa of course mmccotaty, when 
these are nEirayfi Irjrtjr,. 

*£S—ya 
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THE MATTER. 

Mr. I thy a Davids' valuable /cork .—The first paper’ was 
called “ A Review of Mr. Rhys Davids’ Introduction,” and 
l>egan as follows: 

Mr. Rhys Davids, in the introduction to his first volume 
of “Buddhist Birth-stories,” published in 1880, seems to 
have designed to give the English reader a thorough insight 
into the character of the Jfitaka stories as a whole, and a 
definite acquaintance with the contents of some typical 
specimens of them ; and at the same time to describe the 
place which the book holds in general literature, and to 
show how largely, in his opinion, European literature has 
been indebted to this Buddhist work and to works connected 
with it. In doing this he has brought together a consider¬ 
able amount of carious and interesting information, and has 
made his introduction a very readable, though at the same 
time a fairly accurate and scholarly piece of work. 

In the rest of the volume he has given a translation of 
the Pali Preface to the Jataka Book, and of nearly forty of 
the tales. Thus, although for the present he has stopped 
there, he may fairly be said to have supplied all that the 
general reader need know, and to have enabled those who' 
wish to make a particular study of this book, to do so with 
a good start, and on the right lines. This Society, then, 
having applied itself, in some sense, to such a 9tudy, some 
acquaintance with Mr. Davids’ work is, I venture to say, 
an indispensable part of our equipment. 

Meaning ojBirth-story.— According to the Buddhist belief, 
every man living has entered on his present life in succession 
to a vast number of previous lives, in any one of which he 
may have been a man—king, monk, or goatherd—an animal, 
a goblin, or deity, as the case might be. For the mass of 
men, these previous lives have left no trace on memory, but 
a Buddha remembers them all, and not his own only, but 
the previous births also of other men. And Gotaraa, so the 
tradition runs, was in the habit of explaining the facts of 
the present in the lives of those about him, by what they 
had been or done in other births, and of illustrating his own 
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teaching hj what he had clone himself in earlier births* Of 
the stories which he has thus told of his own previous 
existences, ooG are supposed to have been collected ioime^ 
d lately after his decease. And the Commentary, in which 
we have them now embodied, professes to state the circum¬ 
stances in Got&raa’s life as Buddha, or in the Uvea of hie 
contemporaries, which led him to narrate these stories of the 
past. Every story, then, (with exceptions which need not 
here be noticed,) in the collection we are dealing with, 
contains both a narrative of the past, and also a. narrative of 
the present which explains the occasion of it. Thirdly, 
besides these two members, there is embodied in each story 
at least one stanza or gatkd 7 which either ho Ms the place 
of moral or sunn up the salient points oft he story. And it 
is from the stanza, theoretically, that each story or chapter 
of the Commentary takes its rise* The whole is an answer to 
the question, On what occasion and in what connection did 
the Buddha utter such and such a stanza ? Indeed, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the original Jataka Book consisted of the 
verses only. 

The Stanza the nucleus of the story, CfftiTtectim with 
Dhammapada* — In. this connection it may be worth while 
to mention that a large number of the JiUnkas are 
especially associated with the Dhammapada—that valuable 
collection of stanzas on topics of Buddhist doctrine and 
morality* Many of these Dhammapada verses are the 
central stanzas of utitakas ; in Hannah a hook called 
Dhammapada-Vatthn ( { Stories on D ham map tula 5 ) hm been 
translated into English by Captain Rogers, and in China 
3fr, Beal has collected a number of similar stories in 
illustration of verses from the same source. All this goes 
to show that the verses are the central element in the stories. 

Such is the shape and the traditional theory of our 
present book. The Buddha is supposed to have uttered— 
to have made his own if not to have invented—the witty 
or moral stanzas under consideration : he is said to have 
uttered them in the course of unfolding a narrative about 
one of ids own previous lives, and to have been led to 
enfold that narrative by some event which occurred to one 
of bis monks or lay disciples, or which they brought to 
Ids notice* 
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The traditional theory erroneous. U A collection of Folk¬ 
lore .”—This theory, as an explanation of the book as a 
whole, will not hold water for a moment, chiefly for the 
following reasons. Of the stanzas in question, while some 
are as likely to be the Buddha’s own words as any words 
that are attributed to him, mauy are obviously mere popu¬ 
lar sayings, proverbs, or snatches of popular songs. Of the 
tales of the past, many are fables, fairy-tales, “ Joe Millers,” 
and records of every-day experience, such as are in no way 
peculiar to Buddhism, but are the common property of the 
world. The tales of the present—that is, the narratives of 
the occasions on which Gotama is supposed to have told 
the story of the past—are in most cases the weakest and the 
most artificial and, evidently, the latest part of the work. 
In the case of many Jutakas, the true account is probably 
something like the exact reverse of the theory. The fairy¬ 
tale or “ Joe Miller” had to be got into the collection: a 
moral, gathered from any source, was roughly tacked on to 
it; and an appropriate occasion was invented on which 
Gotama might—had there been such an occasion—have 
told it. But while this is the case with perhaps the 
majority, there are some which answer to the theoretical 
description, where the stanzas aud the central stories are 
evidently Buddhistic,and where the narrative of the occasion 
is a genuine fragmeut of the life of Gotama as we have it. 

In view of these facts, and of other considerations which 
seem to me of less importance, Mr. Rhys Davids throws 
over the traditional analysis of the book, and proceeds to 
treat it as being primarily a collection of ancient tales aud 
fables, “the oldest, most complete, and most important 
collection of folk-lore extant.” 

How far is this description correct >— Many of these tales 
are found in European collections, and without saying that 
in all such cases the Western has borrowed from the East¬ 
ern, Mr. Davids traces the steps by which, in many 
instances, this seems to have occurred. He translates for 
ns No. 189, “The Ass in the Lion’s Skin”—a fable which 
was known to the Greeks in Plato’s time, and is found in 
every part of the modern world; and then of “ The Talkative 
Tortoise,” who, being carried along (at his own request) 
by two swans, could not keep his mouth shut, aud so lost 
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his hold of the stick by which they were carrying him ; this 
also a widely-known fable. Neither of these, it will be seen 
ut once, has in itself any connection with Buddhism, but is 
only connected with it by the pretence that the Buddha had 
professed to have witnessed the eveut in one of his own 
previous lives. And so, Mr. Davids goes on to give us u The 
Jackal andCrow,” two mutual flatterers ; u The Wise Judge,’* 
(as Mr. Davids names an extract from the Uuunaga Jataka), 
iu which he who was afterwards to be the Buddha decided 
a question by a method very like the judgment of Solomon ; 
and then a curious story of a magical hatchet, drum, aud 
bowl. These five tales are all, so far as any moral or 
doctrine goes, otiiv ±i6*o<rov, quite irrelevant to Bud¬ 
dhism ; and the sixth, called “ A Lesson for Kings,” is the 
only one of those selected as specimens, which we could by 
any means suppose to have been invented by Qotama. 

In regard, however, to those specimens which Mr. Davids 
has given of fables or tales known to the Western world, 
he has shown reason to thiuk iu some instances that the 
Jataka form of the story is the older. Thus, in the Jataka 
story of the ” Lion’s Skin” there is no impossible or super¬ 
natural elemeut; a natural explauatiou is given of the ass 
having got into the skin ; namely, that its owner, a pedlar, 
put the lion’s skin upon it in order that the villagers, as 
he travelled about, might be afraid to approach it, and so 
it might feed cheaply on their standing corn. Hence this 
form of the story is held to be more primitive. And so on. 
But inthecaseofwhathecalls“The Wise Judge,” Mr. Davids’ 
critical faculty has deserted him. He rambles about the 
possibilities of intercourse with Jews, and whether Solo¬ 
mon's ships carried the fame of his judgment to Ophir ; but 
he has failed to observe that the Jataka tale is beyond all 
question not an original, if only for these two reasons,— 
that it occurs in a long list of methods for detecting 
tricks, as evident a collection of existing stories as could 
be ; and, secondly, that the judge is not said to have him¬ 
self discovered the false mother by this method, but only 
to have thereby exposed to bystanders what he had already 
perceived by other means, haviug known at the first 
glance, by her red eyes aud other symptoms, that she was 
not a woman but a demon. 
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Contents and chmlficatlon of the stories. — A careful 
estimate, however, of the contents of this section of the 
Jutaka boot will lead the reader probably to qualify a 
little the theory he may have formed of it as a collection 
of those fiihles, fairy-tales, and comic stories which belong 
to the general household store of the human family. For 
it is only a poriion of the contents which can be described 
aa stories of universal interest or application, found or fit 
to be found in every pan of the world. There is an equal 
portion, I think, which is distinctly Buddhistic, and another 
considerable portion which is Indian and local, and has its 
origin and application within a limited range of social, 
commercial, and woodland experience. 

There are indeed n certain number of those pointed 
allegorical lessons of general morality and good sense, 
which are called tables in the most significant use of the 
word, and which are, or well might be, the common pro¬ 
perty of mankind. Bnt a good many, if called fables at 
all, must be called fables of Buddhism* They inculcate, 
not morality and good sense in general, bat specific points 
ot Buddhist teaching* These cannot, as such, be parts of 
universal folk-lore* Finally, there are but few, in this 
section, which can be classed as comic stories, and only one 
fairy-tale* 

We arc led, therefore, somewhat to qualify the language 
which would describe the book as primarily a collection 
of materials which are common property, and we are pre- 
I>arcd to find much—perhaps the most important part— 
to he distinctly Indian, local, and Buddhistic. 

To establish this point I will now give details. 

There are, as I reckon, ten stories which may claim to 
he called fables. Five of these, **The Impudent .Peacock" 
“The Quarrel of the Quails 11 (33;, - The Crow and the 
Crab (38),“ The Pride of Possession 11 (39), 11 The Monkey 
the ElephanL,*tid the Parr ot ’ (37), have the pointed and 
universal character which belongs to the fables of wide 
circulation. Of the other five, “The Brahmin and his 
Goat" (18), 14 The Ox and Lhe Pig 1 ’ (30), '‘The Uxorious 
I tsh (34), “Nursing a Viper" (43), and “The Crow and 
the Pigeon (42), the first three have more or less of the 
special character of Buddhist teaching, and I lie other t wo 
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have hardly point enough to be placed in the first rank of 
tables. 

The number of comic stories* more or less amusing^ is 
five or six* Ttie lion maintained that the dark half of the 
month was the cold hail’, the tiger that it was cold in the 
moonlight half: neither seeing, till thoBodhisst told them, 
[hat the cold depends on the wind and not on the moon 
(17); the hoy took a hatchet to kill a mosquito op his 
father's head (-14 repeated in 4o); a simpleton watered the 
young trees in proportion to their length of roots, and 
pulled them up to see (40); another put salt in wine 
because he saw people eat salt with it (47); another simple* 
tou lost his bride by his attention to the stars (49); and I 
count with these the story of the King’s Valuer, who first 
appraised a drove of horses at the value of a measure of 
rice, and then, when bribed by the horse-dealer, explained 
the value of a measure of rice to be the price of the whole 
realm of Benares. 

As in part a fairy-tale, I reckon the story of Lusaka or 
Mittavindaka* 

Thus we have about seventeen iu all, out of the fifty, 
which can be classed as fables, comic tales, and fairy-tales. 
It remains to classify the remainder. 

There are some seventeen, besides some of those already 
mentioned, of which the main interest lies in the habits 
of animals and their tricks, and the devices of their hunters 
and keepers. About deer, dogs, elephants, horses* oxen ; 
about fish; about birds, the crow* the parrot* the pigeon* 
the quail* the peacock*— there are facts noted with a good 
deal of sagacious observation. The crow feeds on meat* 
the pigeon on seeds, the parrot flies far for food, the peacock 
struts to attract his mate,'the quails lie close in a covey ; 
the slyness of deer, and their tricks; the points in which 
the appearance of their death consists ; hunters entrapping 
them by scattering sweet things on the grass* scaring 
them by n line of leaves (the il pamios formdim: cer&o$ 
terreC of Qvid); the dog eating leather when it is wet; the 
attachment of animals to each other; the fastidiousness of 
the high-bred horse, and Ids superiorly in strength and 
endurance— when it comes to a pinch—to the low-bred 
animal; the eflred of kindness on oxen and the like,—ore 
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. spwimens of the must interesting part or the contents of 
tins class of stories. 

Then there are some aii, which are primarily tales of 
travel ami commercial life. From these the wader may 
earn how to detect, the approach of rain < I) or the neigh¬ 
bourhood of water (a); how to lit. out and guide and bivouac 
a caravan m a tropical desert {l aod 2), tt.e comparative 
adtsutegaa ol being the first to travel a road, and of coming 
after other traders (1); (lie tricks or pedlars and their 
rules of trade (3) j how to detect gold (3), how to light fires, 
and to escape jungle fires; all sorts of petty roadside trades 
dangers of bad water (10) and poisonous f ro j, 

■ at]d ] ' 0vf to detect each. All the stories in which these 
occur are made to bear more or less directly on some point 
ot general or of Buddhistic mural*. but their intrinsic interest 

and probable origin, as it scema to me, are in the connection 
1 nave shown. 

The one story which may he called in part u fairy-tale 

forthT?* * + 'l’ a ' JDUt whicl1 1 llal, e something 

ortlicr to say. It is thorough ly Buddhistic in application. 

I or defrauding a brother monk of his meal, th rough envy 

the unhappy hero is horn a great number of times in 

Thrill ' nf ™‘ huin ® u “niitions of misery and starvation. 
This ill-lnot or gamlessuess pursues him even in a human 
comlitiuu : but in the midst of it a piece of merit, acquired 
ages be lore, suddenly bears fruit, and secures him the 
society or a series of goddesses in a series of sea-palaces 

1 have touched on some 38 stories, and though the classes 
111 wh,oh have grouped them run, of course, into cue 
another, while some tales contain nothing at all still it 
may be said roughly that there remain 12 w kj e h a’„n e . r t 
be primarily Buddhistic. ' U to 

Putting aside Emch of these a* are triflimr, or rewrite 
oi others, the Uakhddfiva Jutaka (9) stands in a peculiar 
pamtLOru It is a abort and very simple, but cnrioulfv HW 
mfied account of the retirement of King MakhadSva w, 
the pomp of royalty to a religious life on the appear «, I!P f 
his first white hair. There is nothing in this that k 
i^istent with Build b ism, but it belongs to that part of B^d" 
dhism which it received and retained unehan^ f t 
Umhmuuism. There ere truces in the utury „f the divi“„“ 
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of life into periods. Makhddeva had been prince for 84,000 
years, sub-king for the same, he had reigned a long time 
wheu the grey hairs appeared,and he lived 84,000 years after¬ 
wards as a hermit. Here is clearly a trace of the three 
periods of Brahmin life—as student, householder, and 
ascetic. And this Brahmanical character of this tale is 
illustrative of the position which Brahmanism holds in the 
Jdtaka Book throughout; for while many strictly Brah¬ 
manical customs, especially sacrifice of life, are condemned 
in what concerns retirement aud hermit-life, there is no. 
clear distinction between the Brahman and the Buddhist 
monk. And I suspect the less distinctly these two terms 
are distinguished in uuy Buddhist writiug, the older it will 
be found to be. 

When he beheld the white hair, it seemed to him as 
though he saw the king of death come and stand before 
him, and as if he himself had eutered into a house on fire 
Agitatiou seized him. u Foolish Makhaddva,” he said to 
himself, u even till grey hairs have come hast thou been still 
unable to put away these desires ? ” As he reflected and 
reflected on his grev-headeduess, a fire was kindled within 
him; sweat flowed from his body ; he tore off his robes— 
(so Batuwuutuddwa; Rhys Davids lias, “ his robes oppressed 
him”)—and they seemed as if they must be cast away. To¬ 
day 1 must make renunciation, and enter on seclusion. He 
gave the barber a rich village revenue, and, sending for his 
eldest son, said : “ Son, a white hair has appeared on my 
head. I am growu old ; 1 have done with human desires, 
now I will seek after divine; my time of renunciation is 
come: take thou this kingdom, and I will enter seclusion 
and live a monk's life in the Makhudcva grove.” Finding 
him thus bent on seclusion, his ministers came aud said : 
“ Sire, why shouldst thou enter on seclusion ?’ 7 The king 
held up the white hair and uttered these lines :— 

Ou tho topmost purl of ray frarao aro sprung thoso robbers 
of remaining life ; 

Messengers from the gods appearing: it is my retiring time. 

I have come across no other passage worthy, as I think, in 
n literary sense to be placed beside this, except in the Intro¬ 
duction to the NignSdha Jutaka(12), where the inuoceut nun 
who has been selfishly coudcinncd by Dewadatta appeals to 
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thn Euddlia, il Ladies, 1 ’ she said,. £ * Dgwadatta ia not the 
Buddha, nor hid the order wherein I made my profession, 
but under the one true perfect Buddha and Chief of Men 
Was my profession made,—and what l gained 30 painfully, 
that 1 pray you annul not ; come, take me to Jetawana to 
the presence of the teacher / 1 

Thi'. is iu every wav a no hie story; and it is an interesting 
fact that it is one of those (it I am not mistaken) whose 
antiquity ia vouched for by the Bharhut sculptures. The 
verse, which is its centre— 

Follow Nigrddh*, resort not to SakkhA, 

Bettor death with Kigrddh* than life wish Sukkhft— 
is one of those which implies the existence of the story, for 
the names Nigrodlia and iiakkhfi would have no meaning 
in thi» connection, except as the names of rival stags. And 
the occasion, as the Commentary tells us, of Gdtama'e 
uttering the verse, was briefly this. The daughter of si 
Benares noble had shown trcuu childhood a singular con¬ 
tempt for this life and its pleasures j and though she way 
given in marriage, who still way so bent on the monastic 
life, and made herself—it must he admitted—so little 
agreeable in the other, that her husband consented to her 
becoming a nun; and she, in her simplicity, attached 
hersel F to the sell i a m of De wadatta. Tb i s was very short ly 
aider her marriage: so she was already a nun, when the 
tame came for her child to be born. Innocent as she was. 
Dewadatta thought nothing of justice, but only of the repu¬ 
tation of his sect aad his own interests, and without inquiry 
ordered her to he expelled. But the Buddha, wheu the 
matter was brought to him, although he clearly saw the 
triumph which the schismatics would claim if one whom they 
had expelled were received by him, caused inquiry to be 
made, and vindicated her innocence. "And this is not the 
first time, 1 ' he added , il that the Buddha has been a support 
and a refuge to this woman and her child .* 7 

For long s-go iu Brahmadatta's days, he who was to be 
Buddha was born a deer—prince of a herd —and culled 
Nigrddha ; and in the same park with them ranged another 
herd, whose chief was Snkkhii. From these herds a victim 
was daily taken by the king's purveyor ; ami at JagL it was 
agreed between I he two leaders, that insteud of the whole 
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of both herds being exposed to constant terror and wounds, 
lots should be east, one day in Nigral ha’s and the next in 
Sakkhd’s herd, and the deer thus chosen should give himself 
up to the slaughterer, and the rest live in peace. This went 
on, till one day in S&kkhiTs herd the lot fell on a doe big with 
young. She went to Sakkhit and begged for respite or 
exchange, hut he insisted that the lot must have its course. 

So she went over to the other herd, to Nigrddha, the 
princely stag. And Nigrodlia, seeing no other course con¬ 
sistent with both justice and compassion—so high has 
Buddhism been able to rise, in imaginafion—took her lot 
upon himself, and went to the place of the victims and 
stretched himself upon the block. The king was soon told 
of this wonder, that the prince of al! the deer was lying on 
the block, find, coming to see him, and lea ruing from him 
how it was, granted him his life. This was not enough ; 
nor was the life of all the deer in that park enough. Nig- 
rod ha pleaded eloquently and importunately, and would not 
cease till the king had granted to every living being 
throughout his realms freedom from hurt and from fear—an 
anticipation of the edict of Asdka (or should we, perhaps, 
say a reference to it?), “He who was then iSukkha,” said 
CJdtauia, “is now Ihhv&dattn, and Nigrudha is 1 myself. 11. 

The excellence of this fiction, which, from the nature of 
the case, cannot possibly have any foundation whatever in 
fact, leads me to think, I confess, that those who invented 
it conld invent anything ; else I should have said that the 
simple pathos and interest of the story of the nun were 
probable marks of truth. 

The Sukhaeih&ri Jdtafta (10) is a simple and completely 
Buddhistic statement of the happiness of the life of con* 
teraplution ; its burden is, lt The monk is happier than 
the king;” it has on particular value as a story. No. 18, 
the story already reckoned under fables ( “ The Brahmin 
and his Goat”) is the vehicle of a vigorous denunciation of 
sacrifices, especially of sacrifices to the dead. The verse 
has no particular connection with the tale, and it may well 
be a borrowed story in substance j but a$ told it is charac¬ 
teristically Buddhistic, and, like others of that class, has a 
dignity of its own. But the story which, out of these 50, 
cau best stand with Mukhadewu and Nigrodha, is th> 
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Kh&dirangdra Jutuko (40) which Mr. Davids—like so many 
FAli scholars who seem to think things are made clearer by 
giving tlifim a name already identified with something 
calls the ic Fiery Furnace/' Its design is to recommend 
liberality, especially giving to monks, by the example ot 
a rich man who would not allow any terrors of the powers 
of evil to deter him for giving, but stepped boldly forward 
to till the mendicant's bowl, although a pit of burning acacia 
charcoal eighty fathom a deep, sapemstnally produced by 
Mdra, to deter him from liberality, was burning and raging 
between them. A gigantic lotus in this case reared itself 
through the flames, and, stun ding on its petals, ho filled 
the bowl in safety. 

Thus, those which have the most directly Buddhist 
connection, Makh&dfivo, ^Nigrodhanjiga, Kattkah&n, and 
Khudirangiira—to which may be added the important KuUte 
w aka—are the best as well as, in all probability, the oldest. 
It. is around these, and such as these, that the fables proper 
and tales of merely general application have been gathered. 

Professor Eunles Claat&ficatlon. —Professor Ktlnte pro¬ 
poses a classification of the central atunEaa or ghthas 
which will be given below. (P. 12L) , 

The N'idtma Katha.— The stories wliich have been thus 
described or classified may be read at length in Mr, Rhys 
Davids* book, and in out appendices. But the reader must 
be made aware that in our Jut aka Book the stories them¬ 
selves are prefaced by a most important historical (or 
mythical) introduction, the Nidana Katlni, which contains 
the received account of the preparation, many ages back, for 
the coming of the Buddha Gdtama, the previous lives of him 
who was to he that Gdtama, and to become Buddha, and, 
thirdly—most important of all—the birth and lifeofGdtama, 
—his early history, renunciation of 1m home, search after 
wisdom, his attainment of Buddhnliood, and the commence¬ 
ment of his teaching* This has nothing further to do with 
the Jatakas than that it was in the course of his teaching 
that he told them ; but it is a most important part of Buddhist 
literature, and reckons as part of the “JAtaka Commentary/' 
It will he often alluded to in the critical papers. 

Moral vahtt.— I will pass on now to a remark or two on 
the moral value of our book. What is to be said on its 
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witness to ancient customs anti traditions, I must leave for 
the present to others. 

Even from the passages [ have quoted above some 
estimate may be formed of the moral value of the teaching 
of this section. la regard to that cardinal point of 
Buddhism, the sin of taking life, and that other ruling 
maxim, that liberality is best shown in giving to monks, — 
opinions will, of course, differ iu this Society as to the sin or 
the virtue in itself: that I do not discuss. But uflundng 
the prominence of these iu the scale of duties, the criticism 
which the moralist, of whatever school, must make, is this. 
A very high standard of self-sacrifice, of perseverance, 
and of justice, and just ideas of the relative value of pleasure 
and of wisdom, are set before ns. The theory is good. 
Further, the virtues are illustrated with feeling, with genuine 
ad mi ration for them, with a tine taste in virtue, so to speak. 
The theory is understood. But here, for a large part, it 
ends. The most striking examples are derived from fiction, 
ft is a stag, which sacrificed its life for others; a home, 
which excelled In steal i, or It is a mythical king who des¬ 
pised the world. There are geuuiue eases, which, to the 
believer in Buddhist history, are historical, of which this 
con not be said, brn in which the Buddha in actual life 
displayed justice, patience, aud insight. But the meet 
striking and high-pitched examples of virtue are fictitious. 

It Is of course useless to point to the doings of a talking 
stag as example or proof of virtue. To all but a few—I 
suppose—even among Buddhists, uo serious sihnufot .s to 
action or proof of what man can do mid be, is to be derived 
from narratives of supposed previous births. It is by the 
narratives of what Gdtnrmi iu his historical existence 
actually did that the value of his example, for all practical 
purposes, must be judged. 

Now, there is nothing, 1 believe—unless it be the fictions 
by which the record is accompanied—to prevent our believ¬ 
ing that G drama showed, for instance, the justice and 
generosity recorded of him in liis dealing with the nun, or 
the tender patience with which he taught the monk who 
had despaired of ever learning, or the endurance and zeal 
with which he went his round-*, teaching in the village of 
MAgadha or of the VajjEans. These are the examples und 
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proofs of virtue which, regarded ag historical, do credit to 
Buddhism,—infinitely more credit than fictitious account h 
of exaggerated and unnatural applications of the rules of 
virtue on the part of stags or of hares, or of human beings 
in gome other stage of the world. 

The propriety of the conduct of the hero of the stories is 
not, I think, to be questioned within the limits of this 
section ; but 1 caa lay no stress on that, for if we extended 
rhe inquiry to the next 50, we should find cases where 
the conduct of the h ero is very questionable indeed. This, 
as well as gome other points of interest, can hardly be use¬ 
fully dealt with till we have taken more Jtftrtfcas within 
our scope* 

It remains to say a few words about the moral and 

doctrinal disquisitions which the compiler—as I suppose_ 

has inter woven in bis glossaries on Text and Qdt-hfa, They 
consist in great part of quotations, and to verify these 
quotations will be one ot the most laborious, but most 
useful, parts of the task of any one who undertakes fully to edit, 
the Jnraku Book. But they coninip also some subtle moral 
disquisitions, many of wliich show, not only a hand practised 
in moml distinctions and an extensive store of moral terms, 
but also a good deal of shrewd observation. 

fn il Inst ration oi this a note of the grammarian on the 
words hiri and ottappam is translated in the Appendix* 

Migrations a) the Tales, — tlaving given hia readers a 
sample of the contents of the collection, Mr. Davids goes 
on to tell ns how some at least of the tales found their 
way to Europe. Hut here the unenlightened reader has 
to complain of Mr. Davids for not making it perfectly clear 
what he is proving, and what not. For the work which he 
learnedly follows into Europe is not the Jdtoka—as such— 
hut the Pnncha Tautra* £low, I should be extremely sorrv 
ct) ?*** thlU r!l * Hindu Paneha Xantra k derived from Bad- 
(hust sources; this is the general opinion of scholars, and in 
particular of Professor Den fey, whom Mr. Davids afterwards 
quotes at some length. But it does not follow that th e 
ranch* Taotra is derived from our Jdtaka Book. And if jt 
should turn ont that the Pancba Tautra was not borrowed 
trom the J£taka at all, but was an independent collection of 
similar materials from the same sources, then all that 
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follows—interesting ns it might be as n history of Indian 
tales-would be no history of the Jdtaka in particular. 

Tiic Hindu collection of tales, called Pacicha Tantra, was 
translated—or a book like it was—into Persiao, and thence 
In the Sth century of our era, into Syriac and Into Arabic 
under the title of “KaUlah and Dhuuah” The Arabs 
carried this Into Europe, and so it was translated into 
Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, French, and English. And 
to the Latin version was given the title rt M sop the Old.” 

Now, the original of what we call Fables has 

always been obscure. It is oot certain that /Esop left any 
works behind him \ if he did, they were very early lost, and 
there ia little doubt that part at least of what bear hia 
name were never collected in Europe till the 14th ceutory. 
Doubtless some of these were borrowed from the “ Kaliluh 
and Dimuab, Thus, with some probability, we trace the 
dSsop of our childhood to the Pancha Mantra, and (leaping 
easily thence) to the Jutaka. But the part of his intro¬ 
duction, which has evidently given Mr. Davids most delight, 
is that in which he states (fbr here again the evidence is 
omitted,—the borrowing, however, is unquestionable) that a 
story called * f Barlsntn and Joasapk,” written by the 
Christian monk, St. John of Damascus,* about 750 A.D., is 
borrowed from the legend of Buddha, and that the name 
Joaaaph is only a corruption of BddhLut, This would not 
seem mors strange than that any other romance should have 
been louuded oo tales which the author had heard, especially 
as the writer says it is an Indian story ; but what moves Sir. 
Davids to almost childish gke is, that some authorities of 
the Romish Church—and I think he says also of the Eastern 
—mistaking the romance for history, have included in the list 
of canonised saints the hero of this story. An absurd parade 
of detail is accumulated about this trumpery fact, that our 
editor may have the delight of concluding u that Gdtama 
the Buddha, under the name of SL Josaphmt, is now officially 
recognized, and honoured, and worshipped throughout the 
whole of Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint V 

But whatever be the value of this, we owe Mr. Davids 
gratitude for the more important and interesting facts, that 

* Ur, rather, aitrihutcd to him .—EtL 
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the fables of Europe, whether the Greek of Babmia (B.C. 
60 ?), the Latin of Bhoedrcis (c. A.D. 1), or the modem ones 
of Boccaccio, Chancer, La Fontaine, and Gay, ure indebted 
more or less directly to that mass of Eastern stories, of 
which our Jittaka Book is the most important collection, 

Meanwhile, some at least of the storks have probably 
travelled to India from the West Postponing to future 
papers some further remarks on those which have come 
from Jewish sources, I venture to submit the following, to 
which I hope to add other instances. 

Traces of Gr&k influence. — I have mentioned already 
how the hero of Losaka Jdtaku (41), after suffering a long 
course of calamities in consequence of demerit, is suddenly 
transported, in consequence of a long-past act of merit, into 
conditions uf happiness. The early pan of the tule is 
characteristically Buddhistic. But toy suspicion is, that 
the latter part is of quite different origin from the beginning ; 
that it is a wide-famed story, half remembered, and its 
vicissitudes explained by Buddhist theories—a story no less 
famed than that of Ulysses! 

The hero is called by name flfitfcavindaka, but hi a de¬ 
scription is “kfilakanni/’ 4 the wretched one/ or ‘the 
sufferer/ which is the meaning of li Offossstw." When 
llitiaviadaka would put to sea, the ship which carried 
him stuck fast till lots had been drawn, and he had been 
east into the sea. This passage may possibly owe some¬ 
thing to thi history of Jonah, though, I fancy, such a thing 
was often done as this casting of the u unlucky lot/' but 
there k a corresponding event in the story of Ulysses, 
when .Eolug h said to have refused him the assistance of 
the winds, as being too unlucky to be safely dealt with. 
Mittnvindaka had experience of cannibals, who devoured 
l\h family, as Polyphemus aud the Loestrygoues did the 
companions of Ulysses; Mittavindaka suffered for catching 
a demon-goat, and Ulysses for attacking the oxen of the 
sun j Mittavindaka was carried to three successive palaces of 
nymphs, as Ulysses past the Sirens to the palaces of Circe 
and Calypso and the fairy laud of Phceada; Ulysses 
lloated ou a magic veil and on a mast, Mutavindaka on a 
bundle of bamboos; and both, after all their wandering 
were restored at last. 01 the nymphs, it is said that they 
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bad an alternate existence of pleasure and suffering,—an 
idea which occurs several times in Greek mythology, notably 
in the cases of Hercnles and of the Dioscuri. 

I have made the moat, I admit, of these points of like¬ 
ness, but they are too numerous not to arrest attention. 
vAt the time when these tales were taking shape in Buddhist 
hands, Greek influence was powerful at the Court of 
vMdgadha. As it. unquestionably affected the art which 
still remains to us, so it may well have affected the liter¬ 
ature j and the further this study is prosecuted, the more 
clearly, I believe, it will appear that Greek culture had 
something to do with stimulating the wonderful and sudden 
burst of art and invention and writing, which gave shape 
to Buddhism, and culminated in the sculptures of Bharhut 
and Amrfivati. A beautiful little statue in the Calcutta 
Museum is typical, I fancy, of much beyond itself. It is 
a fiuished work of Greek art—a statue of Hercules. Among 
many carvings and statues in which Greek influence is 
discernible, it stands out as purely Greek ; but Buddhism 
had laid a claim upon it, for while the lion-skin hangs 
over one shoulder, on the other shoulder has been engraved 
a lotus. 

The traditional account of the origin of the collection 
being put aside (and indeed few, if any, Buddhists accept 
it) aud the range of subjects being as wide as it has been 
shown to be, the inquiry follows—How did the collection 
such as we find it come into existence ? The question is at 
present of the collection of materials ; not of the language, 
the book, or the edition. 

Gronth of the Collection. —How, it is now to be asked, did 
the Buddhist collection come together ? It may be answered, 
in the first place, that, according to the theory of Buddha- 
hood, in which it is an essential point that the Buddha 
should have been developed, so to speak, to perfection 
through a long series of lives, some record of previous 
births of Grttama—some Jdtaka Book—was inevitable. 
Accordingly, in the history of the series of Buddhas—the 
Bnddhavamsa—under the head of each of the previous 
Buddhas who are supposed to have existed since he who 
was to be Gdtama Buddha first resolved ou Buddhahood, 
some narrative is given of the life which the B&lhisat, 
28—85 n 
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(or Buddha In course of development) lived under that 
Buddha. Forther, since every Buddha devotes a whole 
series of existences to the acquirement or exercise of 
perfection in certain elements of the Buddha character, 
there is a treatise called ( ami Pitakam, which narrates 
the lives in which he who was to he Gdtaniu acquired 
generosity, goodness, and the rest of the ten Paramitti, 
This amount of Jutaku material was essential to a com¬ 
plete history of the Buddha ; but there jg, besides this, 
scattered here and there jn the Pi taka, a considerable 
number of narratives, by GAtama himself, of kb previous 
births, told in illustration of what he happened to be 
teaching. This, then, may reasonably "be supposed to have 
been the nucleus round which gathered the stories of less 
genuine pretensions. 

It is certain, apart from all tradition, that some of the 
stories which at present form our collection were popular 
under the name of Jataka in the 3rd century, B.C. In the 
carvings of the great stone railings around the dagabas 
of Bar hut are to be seen still very rich -and vivid illustra¬ 
tions of scenes from our JAtaka. stories. And on some of 
them are written, as I have myself read in the Calcutta 
Museum, the names of the Jdtakas represented. The 
interesting paper devoted by oar President to this subject 
abundantly proves the point. Mr. Rhys Davids thus 
expresses his own opinion The most probable explana¬ 
tion is,” he says, “ that it was das to the religions faith of 
the Indian Buddhists of the 3rd or 4th century B.C., who 
not only repeated a number of fables, parables, and stories 
ascribed to the Buddha, but gave them a peculiar sucrednesa, 
and a special religious signification, by identifying the beet 
character in each with the Buddha himself in previous 
births,” By this means, what had been mere tales became 
birth-storiea of Buddha. This must certainly have been 
gome time before the Bharhut rails were carved* And 
probably, stories thus sacred and popularly accepted were 
brought together into a collection before the Council of 
Ves&li. 

The plan of prefacing these stories by the introductory 
stories, or stories of the present, may have been justified by 
some genuine tradition a ns to the occasion a when the Buddha 
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told such as were really of his telling; and the method 
having been adopted, was extended to the rest. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon, about 200 
B.C., these Jatakas were carried thither in Pdli; and the 
whole was then translated and preserved in Sinhalese, 
(except the verses, which have always remained in P41i,) 
nntil some one unknown, in the 5th century, re-translated, 
or—and here Mr. Davids’ characteristic uncertainty re-* 
appears—compiled the present Jdtaka Book! 

Illustrated from the practice of the Jains and Brahmans. 
-The learned paper of Professor M. M. Kunte Ulnstrates 
the method and development of the system by the paral¬ 
lel cases of the Jains, &c. 

The Jdtaka an artistic Sermon. Professor Kiintt's paper 
(occasionally abridged).- The system of teaching by stories, 
unu in particular of illustrating stories of the present epoch 
by stories of the past, seems to be used not only by the 
Buddhists, but also by the Jains and, in some degree, by the 
Brahmans. For although the relation between these sects 
is one of contrast and rivalry, their philosophic stand¬ 
points being opposed, yet they have in their life and method 
of teaching mnch in common. The broad division of 
society into monks and householders is common to them 
all, and it is out of the customs and necessities of a society 
so divided that the method of teaching by u birth-stories” 
may be supposed to have grown. 

On the other hand, the attitude of Buddhism to Jainism 
in respect of its philosophic doctrines was one of hostility ; 
and this appears in the language of the first Jdtaka, in the 
“ moral” of which certain characteristic tenets of the Jains 
are condemned. 

Tlu. gdtkd, or central stanza, of the 1st Jdtaka runs 
thus:— 

Apannaka* (h&nath eke datiyam fihu takkika. 

L'tad aCHoya medhavf tain ganhe yad npannakadi ti. 

Translated : “ Some hold to truth, the reasoners declare 
otherwise; a wiseman, knowing this, ought to take that 
which is truth.” 

“ And the w ord-commentary on this stanza identifies the 
first or true doctrine referred to by calling it, amongst 
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other names, ekamsikam (containing one proposition), - while 
the second or heretical is called anekamsikam (manifold). 
This latter term is employed with special reference to the 
Jaiuas, “who call themselves anekdnta vddinah; because 
they hold that truth is never absolutely known, but that 
it is always relative. They ridicule their opponents as ekan- 
taiddms. The terms ekantavddi and ekamsika express the 
same thing, anta and amsa meaning a side, a proposition. 
(Mr. Childers gives ekanta for ekansa in his Pdli Dic- 

“ The Jainas attach great importance to the system of 
t ionary.) 

dialectic reasoning developed by Kanada, whose atomic 
theory about the creation of the world is the foundation 
of Jainism. They are, therefore, the anekamsika reasoners 
already referred to. The Jaiuas consider both the Bud¬ 
dhists and the Brahmanas to be ekantavddins. 

“ The standpoints of the Brahmanas, the Buddhists, and 
the Jainas are these:—The Brahmanas and the Buddhists 
state that their systems are based upon absolute truths. The 
former hold that the Veda is revealed by some mysterious 
impersonal agency ; while the latter hold that truth is 
made known to them by persons who attained to omni¬ 
science. The first declare that the purpose of life is to per¬ 
form all sacrifices and ceremonies that the Veda enjoins ; 
while the latter declare that the purpose of life is to 
practise austerities and to attain to spirituality. This is 
significantly expressed in the Purvamimansa system as 
kritvdrthatd , as opposed to purushurthatd. The Jainas differ 
from both the Brahmanas and the Buddhists, characterising 
both as ekantavddins— men who adhere to one-sided truth, 
forgetting that nothing can be known absolutely—and 
assume that their position as anekamsikas is unchallenge¬ 
able.” 

This description applies to the Jains of both classes, 

• It should be mentioned that Professor Kiinte'a argument here was 
called in question by several member* of the Society, on the ground 
that ekamsikam means simply " certain,” and implies no particular 
philosophy. The words in the text, and dvtiyam, mean only 
“ some" and u another," while in the gloss itself the u two positions'’ 
(duiiu tAantsiJ are contrasted as “ certain" and “uncertain,’’ not as 
monistic and dualistic. 
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Svetambara and Digambara alike, but it is tlie Svetambara 
monks whose manners and way of life are so similar to 
those of the Buddhist monks of Ceylon. They carry hair¬ 
brushes, however, instead of fans, and they are more 
scrupulous in guarding “ against causing even imaginary 
injury to any animal. Hence they put liqje in the water 
they keep with them for the purpose of washing their hands 
and feet or cleaning their mouths. They do not bathe at 
all. They seldom move out of their convents. They drink 
water once heated and cooled.” The Jain monks, like the 
Buddhist, deliver sermons to the laity, and these bear a 
considerable resemblance to J6taka stories. “ The sermon 
of the Jaiuas consists of two main parts. The first part 
enunciates some doctrine or some ethical or philosophical 
principle, aud in the second part a story is narrated. Fre¬ 
quently, in the first part, a heretic and his doctrines are 
described, criticized, and condemned ; aud the second part 
gives a story which describes the ill-luck of those who have 
once behaved in like manner. The preacher formally in¬ 
troduces the 6ermon and enlarges upon the subject of his 
dissertation. He next chaunts gdthds, and, by way of com¬ 
menting upon them, goes into grammatical, dialectic, and 
philological questions. And then he narrates a story, in 
which he vehemently and sometimes j>athetically describes 
natural scenery and social questions, touching sometimes 
upon what he considers the question of the day. He is a 
citrakathi dhamtnakathiko. 

“The Jain scriptures are divided into four parts :—(1) 
Dratydnuyoga , which corresponds to the Abh'idhammakatho 
of the Buddhist; (2) the Gantidnuyoga, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Tripitaka ; (3) Carananuyoga , 
which corresponds to V'inaga ; aud (4) the DAarmaJcat/idnu- 
yoga, which corresponds to the Jdtakahathas. The Dfiam - 
mahathdnuyoga is not as yet, I believe, sufficiently 
investigated. Jainism and Buddhism, however, provide a 
Jorge field for a comparative study, and the stories in the 
Dhannakathanuyoga will not fail to elicit much philosophi¬ 
cal aud historical interest, because they throw direct and 
strong light on the condition of the people as affected by 
heresies and religious revivals, aud attack Buddhism and 
its propagators. At preseut, it seems to me, that so little 
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is known about Jainism that it is confounded with Bud¬ 
dhism, of which it is considered to be a sect, though the 
Buddhists, who call themselves ekanusikas , are opposed 
diametrically to the Jain&s, who call themselves anekanta- 
vadins. In this place, I cannot do more than point out this 
new field of research likely to lead to important results.” 

Jainism has thus much in common with Buddhism, but 
its u Anekamsa” logic seems to be its most distinctive and 
its most ancient characteristic. From the reference in 
Jain works to “ certain grammatical questions which Pani- 
ni in relation to SakatAyana raises,” and from the fact that 
“ the Sdkatdyana grammar is found in the possession of the 
Southern Jainas,” it appears that the “Anekamsika” philo¬ 
sophy was known as early as the 4th century B.C. On the 
othei hand, it is clear that both Jainism and Buddhism as 
well as Brahaminisra—three opposed systems—existed side 
by side until a comparatively late date, for “ Sdnkardchfcrya, 
who led the revival of Brahminism, and who is character¬ 
ized as a concealed Buddhist, flourished about 700 A.D. 
4f Before this, flourished Kundaknnddchurya, a distinguished 
Jain teacher, because a gana established by him is men¬ 
tioned in Kirtivarma’s inscription dated 584 A.D. Between 
584 A.D. and 700 A.D. the Jainas energized. Amarsimha, 
a Buddhistic lexicographer, flourished about the same time. 
Hwen-thsang describes Buddhistic convents and their pros¬ 
perity. Thus the three systems seem to have worked at 
the same time—three systems opposed to each other.” 
Among the Brahmans, as well as among the Jains, there is 
a system of teaching, used by their Sannydsis or ascetics, 
which is thus described:—“ The Sannyasis in their hermit¬ 
ages preach what they call pracackana , which signifies a 
comment. Some Vedic gat ha or text is taken. A Purdna 
story, corresponding to an atita-vatthu, follows, and a con¬ 
clusion is stated.”.The Brahminic Kathds draw upon the 

stories of the Puranas, these stories serving the purpose of 
the atita-eattkus. “TTie Parana stories—the best and the 
most popular of them—have all the ring and the point of 
the atita-rattku, as the Brahminical Katha-system shows.” 

.“A katha consists of two parts, interluded by music. 

The first part is known as nirupana or cedartfa, and dwells 
at considerable length upon some religious doctrine or 
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philosophical principle illciatrated by a short story bearing 
on what is enunciated. The second part ia the attu&an- 
dfana, another story brought in by way of illustration. 
Now, anusandbina is the same as anu&!,ndhi; and I 
believe the tMtuka-phrase anu-sandhim ghdUtvd signifies 
that the second story is brought to bear upon the first 
story—the Paocnppaona-vattha. Thus it will be seen that 
Btahmioism throws light upon Buddhism," 

The above facts are than summarized 1ff According to 
James. Brahrainism and Buddhism come under one class* 
the Ekctmsika, and are, therefore, the opponents of Jain ism* 
But there is much common to Buddhism and Jainism* 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Bruliminism act and re-act upon 
each other. The Buddhistic story-system, the Jain atory- 
sy statu, and the Brahmamcal story-system have their 
points of comparison. The Jainas were, about the 4th 
century B.O*, mere philosophical sceptics. About the time 
of Knnda-kuod&clmrya, they grew into dogmatic thinkers 
by the combined action of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
while picture-stories and sculptures on the Sntranjaya 
hills correspond to the picture-atories and sculptures of 
the Buddhists on the stupe of Bharhnt." 

V The stories not only describe the life of monastery, palace, 
marker, and village respectively, but their form has been 
determined by the influence of each of these,—of the moots, 
the princes, the traders, and the villagers* The Faceup - 
panna-vat.t hu, or story of the present, arose out of the life 
of the monastery, and deals with such points of morality, 
religion, or philosophy, as ihe inmates of the monastery 
may be supposed to have been familiar with, and turns on 
incidents in the studies and discipline of the monks, their 
errors, and controversies. The Atita-va&AU) or * Story of the 
Bast/ is told to illustrate this, aud to make the abstruse 
topic interesting and amusing to the laity* 
u Of the compound story thus arising, a gdtb k or stanza 
is the central part* These stanzas are tentatively classified 
thus :—(1) ifaxiin gdtAdSj or giUhda which lay down general 
truths and practical rules of life* (2) Ethical g&ti&L 
g&thAa which i aculeate morality. (3) Disciplinary gathfa^ 
gdthas which condense the Buddhistic fee ling and aspira¬ 
tion. (4) The St QTygath&t} gat bus on which stories are 
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built. (5) Explanatory gathas, gut litis which explain, in 
their own way, patent facts. (0) Descriptive g&th&s, gathas 
which describe natural scenery. (7) Pastoral gAthds , 
gath&s which describe the manners of the pastoral people, 
and deal with the life of low r er animals, and the life of the 
peasantry. Thus, the gathas have a two-fold origin—the 
monastic gathas and popular gdthas. Stories, whether 
monastic or popular, were soon crystallised into proverbs ; 
thus, out of the stories the gdthds grew ; these gathas, 
therefore, had a two-fold origin,—monastic and popular. 
And this was in accordance with the nature of the story 
told either by a monk, practising his disciplinary lessons, 
or by one ordinary man to another, while journeying or 
reaping his harvest or watching his field.” 

Proverbial stanzas summarizing well-known stories are 
still common in the Mahrattha country. lt Proverbs like 
the following are always in the mouths of the people in 
Maharashtra: ‘ 1'upageleu telagelen hali dliup&ta ne dlen.* 
The sense of this is : «Clarified butter is gone, oil is gone, 
and an incense-pot remains in the hand.’ Again, ‘ Bajaranta 
tun ftni bhata bhatni la mhri.’ The sense of this is : ‘ The 
turi-pulse is in the bazaar, and the Brahraaua quarrels 
with his wife as to her turi-soup to be prepared, being 
thick or thin, and beats her. The stories for these gdthus 
are at first mere balanced prose-pieces (in rhythmical 
prose?) which are in the course of time versified and 
poetically expressed by well-known poets. The Mahrattha 
poet Tukardma does this.” And the Mahrattha preacher, 
or HaridAsa, still “ recites a portion of a gAthA as in the 
JAtaka-stories, and then builds upon it a mimpana or 
vedanta. Dwelling upon it at considerable length, he 
chaunts the gAthA in full, aud explains it at great length 
introducing into the explanation as much of his learning* 
as he can. And upon this foundation the anusandhana is 
built. Similarly, when the Mahrattha ladies meet for 
religious ceremonies, it is the custom for them to « narrate 
festive stories, which poetically express their hopes and 
aspirations. The ceremony itself is the paceuppanna catlhu 
The story told is the atita tatthu. The ladies call their story 
kdhanij a word which comes from the Sanskrit hathdnaka. 
Some ladies are known for their power of telling a kakant , 
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which, more or lass begin* in the same way as every atita 
eattAit does, by “ Bax&Q&-sij prince Brahmadattn/ 1 ' &c. 64th A 3 
and comments upon them constitute the higher part of the 
kadi as ; ami the stories support what the gut has inculcate- 

£|E It is plain, then, that the Jatak&s, as they exist, are a 
series of sermons, ready to hand, and to be preached to 
mixed audiences. A pert of a gathd is tirst recited, and 
the attention of an audience is thus called to what is 
coming, A paGcutpp&ntut zaithu points out the particular 
topic of the gdtha recited. Faith in Buddha Gdt&ma, is 
awakened, and a ground-basis for the chaunt of tbe gdthti 
tu full is thus prepared- Then, in explaining the g£thd f 
die preacher shows his power of scholasticism- The ordi¬ 
nary audience listens on, half-puzzled and half-struck by 
what the mind considers to be profound and mysterious i 
and, moved by the incomprehensible, it works it up into 
the marvellous-, and obtains from this a passive intellectual 
enjoyment. The preacher proceeds with an energy of his 
own. The strain on the mental power of the audience is 
now at its height, when abstruse comments upon a gfttba 
are abstrusely but eloquently explained. This is succeeded 
by the narration of the simple popular aCit® r atthu. There 
is thus a sudden transition from the abstruse to the simple, 
from the philosophical to the popular element. Such a 
transition produces a contrast. The parallelism, which 
runs between the two stories, and which constitutes the 
anutandhi between them, is thus combined with a contrast. 
And parallelism and contrast are the foundation upon which 
all tasthetic pleasure, whether intellectual or emotional, is 
built The transition from the comments on a gaihk affords 
relief to the mind of the audience. 

“When a Mahrattha preacher, for instance, dwells at 
length on a nirupxna, his audience asks him to descend into 
an tmunandham . When he has a short, cursory nirupam*, 
and a long tedious &nUtandAana t he is criticized by hie audi¬ 
ence as they go home, and has a chance of seeing his audience 
dim!Dished- An audience cannot be trifled with. Pleasure 
it must have. The nnrnber of lav gentlemen and ladies 
attending a convent gave it importance. Such attendance 
is specially preached in some JsUakas. There were neces- 
sarilv two or more conveuts in u large town, as Hwen-thsaog 
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states. The priests of one convent naturally vied with 
those of another in securing large audiences. And large 
audiences always depended on the eloquence of the preacher, 
who became known as extra kathi. All preachers, however, 
could not be learned and eloquent. The Jataka stories are, 
therefore, artistic sermons. 


“ A P art g^hA, a paccuppanna cattAu, or something 
in its stead, the lull gathi, the abstruse comments upon it, 
the atita mtthu, and the conclusion, in which everything 
said by the preacher is referred to Buddha G<5tama him¬ 
self—the great omniscient teacher—all this is not an acci¬ 
dental arrangement. It is an essential growth necessitated 
by the tendencies of the times: the ehamsikas could 
counteract the activity of thoanckamsikas'xo this wav alone; 
because the environment of the opponents and the opposed 
bemg the same, the same weapoos must needs be used by 
both. Hence the points of resemblance between a Jain 
sermon aud a Buddhistic sermon have already been insisted 
upon. I have heard Jain sermons, and am inclined to 
conclude, on account of the considerations already stated 
that each Jataka is a systematic sermon.” 


The Compilation is the nor A of one hand.-^ That the book 
as we have it is a compilation by a single hand is thus 
inferred:- ‘ These sermous are compiled by one individual — 
(1) because in the paccuppanna vatthu references back¬ 
wards aud forwards-to Jiitakas already narrated as well 
a, to Jitak* to be narrated -are made ; (*) because I 
meuts upon guthns are abbreviated, and directions about 
such abbreviations are given ; (3) because directions indi¬ 
cating the abbreviations to be made in the conclusions of 
the sermons are also, once for all, given ; and because the 
same system of fitting in all the parts—a part of the trfthii 
the paccuppanna cattAu, the gfithd in full, the comment*’ 
upon the g&thfi, the atita cxttAu, and the conclusion 
discernible; and when any part is wantiog, an attempt, to 
provide a semblance for it is made.” 1 

So far Professor Kiinte. Another paper thus touches on 
the same:—‘‘In some the introduction may possiblv 
be historical, and the second or illustrative story is dis¬ 
tinct from it, and has some bearing on it. But in 
contrast with these there are a considerable number in which 
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the arrangement of introductory ntoty aod illustrative story 
is merely artificial. Among the tales already mentioned 
n nder various hands, there are seven flagrant, in stances of 
this, and about the same number of less conspicuous cases* 
In sach the latter part is a mere repetition of the former. 
This la evidently compilers work, for the sake of uniformity* 
Similarly, there are one or two cases in which stories 
separately numbered arc virtually the same, as when No. 44 
tells how a boy killed his father in striking with a hatchet 
at a mosquito on bis head, and No* 45 how a girl killed her 
mother by striking with n pestle at a fly on her back : these 
are duplicated, to make up the groups of 50, and of 10 , into 
which the stories have been forced by the compiler. These 
are the packing ; the later part of the book, 

* f 1 will draw attention to two curious indications of the 
com pi let's hand, a $ it a same to me, in tales of this class* 
ct into many of the Jutakas there have been introduced 
grammatical or other explanations 5 as, for instance, in 
No* l, when a haunted and waterless desert 1 @ mentioned,, 
the mention is followed by a abort lmt needless szeurms 
enumerating several kinds of desert, and ending: Now, 
among these kinds, this one was of the haunted aud waterless 
sorts.** In other cases, still more pedantic notes are intro¬ 
duced. Now, in.the very simple story of the peacock, whose 
impudent strutting lost him his swan-bride, the swan-king 
is made, la the heat of his indignation, to draw a distinction 
between sense of propriety or conscience, and sense of 
shame—sense of propriety which has its origin within the 
man, and sense of shame, which has regard to the opinion 
of others. This looks at first eight like the work of the pe¬ 
dant compiler* But the introduction to this story (32) is 
connected with that of No, 6 , and refers back to it* Now, 
among the notes embodied in No* 6 b a very long and. 
interesting note ou these two -words. It seems to rue 
unquestionable that the same compiler who wrote the long 
note on No* d, and who refers in the introduction of No. 32 
to No. fi, also inserted fn No. 32 this frigid piece of pe¬ 
dantry in reference to his own note. 

“The second indication I will mention is this* No* 1G is a 
story about the cleverness of deer, and evidently merely 
uti expansion of a popular rhyme, that the deer has six tricks 
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by which he can escape—pretending death, and so on. The 
Pali for by six tricks’' is “ehnhi kaluhh” Kew, No. 15 is 
a story with virtually no introduction—or merely a formal 
one—and is to the effect that a certain young deer won]d 
not come to his uncle to be taught deer-tricks, but played 
truant seven times. The Pill for u seven times’' is “ eattahi- 
kalehi. The two stanzas of these two stories are in the 
main similar : but (apart from other alight differences) the 
one has Ll chahi kal&hi atikkantam/' ‘getting away (win¬ 
ning) by sk tricks/ the other “sattnli kdlehi atikkantam/' 
f playing trnaut or getting away seven times/ When we look 
at MSS. we hod them uncertain about this word “ kalehi/ 1 
dimes’ j some, as two examined by Mr. Bana&inhe, have 
r£ kaLfchi/ h and some, among them the Burmese MS. in this 
Library, Imve f£ kfilahi/’ which as it stands is nothing, but 
is quite as likely to represent u kalkhi” as * £ Mlehi/’ i have 
little doubt that i£ kaltihi” is the original form of the popular 
sing-song, and <( k&lekt h ' a mistake for it, and that on this 
mistake the grammarian-compiler has built up his silly 
little story about the deer who would not go to school, 

“Perhaps, if all the stories were closely scrutinized, it 
would be possible to eliminate wjth almost certainty a con- 
aiderable number which are mere packing, and even among 
the rest to distinguish the Buddhistic nucleus from the 
accretions/’ 

Date of the Cmpifatitm .—Ptofesaor Kfinte, reasoning 
entirely from internal evidence, and without reference to 
tradition, arrives at a conclusion which is irreconcilable, as 
it stands, therewith, tic lays down the landmarks of Pali 
literature thus -t :£ We have utterances of Buddha Gdtamn 
himself, and they constitute the Pdli of the 6th century 
B.C. The inscriptions of Astika and hie successors employ 
Pali, and rids Pdli is of the period, between 250 LhC. and 
100 B.C, The S&hy&dri inscriptions are iu P£|jj the Puli 
of the period between 100 B.U, and 200 A.D. The Malm- 
wamso is in Pali, the Pali of 480 A,D, There are Jain 
works written in Ardha-inaghadt by Knudu-kundacbana 
before 5Si A.IX, as already stated. There are different 
Prakrit dialects, as they are met with in the extensive 
dramatic literature, aud in nuch poems as the Sal i yah aim- 
saptneikti and the Setuhandha/’ And his conclusion is as 
follows ■ When the P*li of all these periods is compared 
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with the Puli of the comment-portion of the Ja takas* and 
when the attempts of using metaphysical grammar and ita 
terminology are taken into account, it seems to me evident 
that these Jatakas were put together and compiled in the 
8th century A.D., because the Jain activity, which was 
attended by the study of metaphysical grammar, manifested 
itself at this time, the Jainendra grammar being composed 
in 72ft A, D. Though the fitting in of all the materials 
was done in the Sth century A.1X* yet the materials 
from which it was compiled existed so early as the 5tli 
century B*C.” He draw's a farther inference as follows 
,f Thc geographical notices, as they are met with in these 
stories* point to a time antecedent to the 3rd century B*C», 
when Buddhistic embassies were Beat to Banavasi in North 
Canara, and to Mahishamandala or Mysore* to a time 
when* therefore, the J?&AskindpatAa wan well-known ; but I 
have nut met with the name of the Oak&hi#&p&tha in these 
stories, though the word Uttarapatka is indefinitely used 
is reference to countries to the North of Benares, as in the 
Jdtaka entitled Tandula-n&U-JdtaAa. The inference from 
all the*e facts is that the .1 a taka stories* both monastic 
and popular, existed and were popularised before the 3rd 
century B.C.” By comparison with the Jain system, as 
developed in the 7th* Sth* and Dth centuries A.D.* from 
traces of the slokas of the Pancha-tantro literature* and 
from the coins mentioned (masciki, kahapa wer* kimkamka), 
the Professor is confirmed in assigning as late a date as 
the Sth century for the compilation of the hook in its 
present form* and concludes thatsome Buddhistic monk 
about the Sth century A«D, at the latest, and the 5th century 
A.D. at the earliest, put together the p&ccupparma va£tAu, 
the atita. caltAu, and the g&thte, as they existed long before 
him, and compiled his system of sermons, which he calls 
his commentary.” As an instance of this. Professor Ktlnte 
calls attention to a gloss in the commentary on Gdmati 
J&taka, on Ph aided. The inversion* Pkaldad-A sdphalaiii, 
requires, he says* a knowledge of metaphysical grammar, 
such as was not cultivated in India before the Oth century 
A.IX* when Hwea-thsang travelled, the time of the Brah- 
manical and Jain revival. He says: (t Between the 2nd 
and the 1st centuries B.L\* it appears that metaphysical 
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distimotions were made by such schools as those of Soutrd- 
t.ikds, Mud ky am ik&s, Yoguedras, and Vaibhdshikas, and,* 
therefore, it is evident that this was not the period when the 
Buddhists in Upper India had time lor the study of 
metaphysical grammar and writing glosses* From 500 B.C. 
to 100 B.C.- Le., from the advent of Gdt&nrn Buddha to 
Asdka’s time—the Buddhistic system underwent a develop¬ 
ment,. and was propagated, and enforced as the inscriptions 
of Aadka and of others, at Shahaboja, Kh&lsi, Delhi, 
Allahabad, Gaya, Sahosram, Udayagtri, Devateka, Sanci, 
litfpanath,. Bamgada, Jumigadn, ami Sopdrd show* The 
conclusion, therefore, is that about the Brahminical aud 
Jain revival the gloss was written* 11 
From the substance of the story called Katthnhrtn 
Jdtaka (Appendix I.) the Professor draws an inference 
leading to a similar conclusion, as follows 

I. u The comparison of the incidents of the Katthahdri 
Jdtaka. of the story of Dtishyanta and Sakuutald, as namUed 
in the Mahdbhdrata, and of the Lost King, a drama of Kdli- 
ddsa, yields a considerable result. 

(2) n Th e io oideuta of the Jdtak a s tory are k n own. K i n a 
Dushyanta, as Mahdbhdrata narrates, induces S&kqntalti, 
who is the daughter of a heavenly damsel, named Meoak/i, 
and of Viavllmitm, a Riahi, to marry him according to the 
Gindharya form* Brahmadatta, as the Katthakdri Jdtaka 
narrates, marries Katfhahurikd, a slave-girl, by living -with 
her for a short time according to Muhtirta form* resembling 
the Giindhurva form. The Gsndharva farm is the marriage 
settled by the mere consent of the two parties without any 
preliminaries* and ou the spur of the moment. The Mnhftrta 
form is the same as the Gdndharva form. It obtains 
among the Mahriithiia other thau the Brahman as. The 
term MubdrtiVa, used in the Katthahdriid-Jdtaka, is, I 
believe, such a marriage; and the Muhr&thaa call it Mohot- 
tura, a corrupt form of the word Muhilrta. 

(2) il Once only associating with Snkuntald, King Dneh* 
yanta leaves her in her hermitage, and goes to his own 
capital* So does Bruhm&datta* 

(3) 11 Siikuurald begets a son who grow r s up. So does 
Katthnhdrikd beget a son, who is able to icqnire as to who 
bis father is. 
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(4) u Both SaknntaK and Eatthab£rib& take their sons 
tp the capitals of the princes who had once loved them, 

(5) <€ Both are rejected at first, 

(G) ** Miracles, however, intervene, and both are accepted* 

(7) * ( Bnt in the story, as narrated in the M&hfibhdrata, 
the episode of the seal-ring is entirely wanting ; while in the 
Kuttbak&rs-J&tuktt. and in the u Lost-ring" of Kiiliddisa, the 
episode of the seal-tipg play a an important and essential 
part- 

2. tf The Mahibbiraia-form of the story is the first; 
because it is so simple and the episode of the seal-ring is 
wanting* The Jjitaka-form adds the episode of the seal- 
ring. It is, therefore, a development of the popular story 
narrated in the Mah&bh&rata, The form of the story as 
narrated by Kfilidfcn in his drama is a further artistic 
development. 

3, f< The chronology of the Katthah£ri-Jdtata can be 
determined from what is already stated. It was narrated 
between the composition of the Mah abb strata and of the 
lost-ring. The Mahabharala was written about 1200 EhC*, 
as is evident from the philosophical disputes, religions 
ceremonies, the social condition of the people, geographical 
notices, and astronomical facts as they are described in the 
great Epic. General Cunningham places the Malifibhiirata 
1 500 years before Christ* There is an inscription dated 
5*4 A.D., written by Kirti varum, who mentions the names 
of IvjiUdfisa and BMrari as distinguished poets. The 
Pane ha- tan trn of Vishnu Stlrman, translated into Pahlavi in 
the flth century A* D*, and therefore earlier than the 0th 
century A*D., quotes Kalithisa. There is ample evidence to 
shnw from the writings of KtilwUsa himself that he flourish¬ 
ed about the first century of the Christian era. This the 
popular tradition id ladia supports* Max At tiller contends 
in his “ Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature*' that Kalidasa 
flourished about the fith century A.D. There are other 
E urop can sell okrs, bo wever, w ]io differ from him* I be 1 lave 
that the evidence, which the latter adduce, preponderates, 

« ^ mas5 of evidence has collected on this subject, and ita 
details cannot be examined in this place. The conclusion, 
however, as to the chronology of the KatlaMri JuUktv b 
not affected by this evidence. The story of the K&ttnhuri 
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Jdtaka was known among the Indian Aryas about the sixth 
century before Christ, which appears to be the period whicji 
the Lai it \ istara describes, when miraculous stories were 
told by the people and believed in; when sceptics—the 
S&msayikas of Pdniai, theT&kkikas of the Jdtaka stories— 
attempted to influence the people; and when any teacher 
( Tirtha) could gather about him a host of disciples. The 
Katthahfiri Jhtaka, therefore, was known in India about the 
sixth century B.G., and was told and listened to in the 
earliest Buddhistic monasteries.” 

The Popular Acceptance of the Jutahas as shown in Picture- 
stories and Sculptures. 

(By J. F. Dickson, Esq., C.M.G., &c.) 

The oldest and the most important of the Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures are those belonging to the gateways and Bharhut Stupa, 
first discovered in 1873, and made known in 1879 in General 
Cunningham’s magnificent work, “The Stupa of Bharhut,” 
on which the greater part of this paper is based. They belong 
to the third century before Christ, and were probably com¬ 
pleted between 240 and 210 B.C. The importance of these 
sculptures is derived in great measure from the titles 
inscribed, in the Asoka alphabet, on mauy of the sculptural 
scenes, by which we are able to identify them beyond doubt 
with scenes or legends in the history of Buddha ; and from 
them I select for your notice to-night the more striking of 
those which illustrate the introduction (Niddnakathd) to our 
book, and some of the first fifty Jdtakas to which our atten¬ 
tion is at present specially eonfi ued. As you are aware, in the 
earliest Buddhist period images of Buddha were uuknown. 
Symbols of the religion he taught were recognized, but no 
object of personal adoration. The earliest personal symbol 
was the foot-print (derived probably from a Hindu source). 
The earliest known statue of Buddha is of the first century 
after Christ, and the Bharhut sculptures are of the highest 
value in the history of the development, or, if I may be 
allowed to say so, in the history of the decline of Buddhism* 
from its primitive simplicity, on account of the entire 
absence of any statue or image or personal representation 
of Buddha. This is excellently set forth by Rdjendra I^dla 
in his work on Buddha Gdya (Cap. IV., pp. 128. 129):_ 

“ If we may rely on the evideuceof the great Tope of Bharhut, 
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images of Buddha must bare come into vogue many centuries after 
the Stupa. That tope represents scores of scenes illustrating the 
history of Buddha’s last, as well as of previous, life, but none in 
which an image of the saint is being worshipped. For purposes 
of adoration the Bodhi-tree, the Chaitya, and the Wheel of Law, 
were the only principal objects selected, and, occasionally, foot* 
prints; but wo look in vain for statues of the saint. This would 
have never been the case had images of tho saint been worshipped 
in the time of Asdka. That Emperor would have never allowed 
so important an object to be neglected in his sculptures, had it 
then attained the rank of one worthy of being worshipped. On 
the Buddha Gfiya rails there is also the same entire absence of the 
image of the saint as an object of adoration. A century later, in 
the S&nchi bas-reliefs, wo notice tho same absence of statues of 
Buddha; but in Mathurd, two centuries afterwards, they are largely 
met with, and this I look upon as all but conclusive evidence 
against the use of statues as objects of worship for the first four 
or five centuries after the Nirvana of the great reformer. He 
fought most strenuously against ritualistic ceremony in general, 
aud idol-worship in particular, and his teaching was respected for 
a long time before it was set aside. Tho tree of knowledge was 
the first to claim respect. It had been the means of bestowing the 
perfection of wisdom on the saint, and all who aspired to that 
wisdom naturally looked upon it with respectful solicitude. After 
the death of the teacher, the gravo or chaitya was associated with 
it, the one as the receptacle of him who had acquired perfect 
knowledge, and tho other as the source of that knowledge. Tho 
worship or adoration paid to theso was confined, probably, to 
prostration before, and ambulation round, them, and tho offering of 
a few flowers for their decoration. Theso were the ways in which 
respect had been shown to tho teacher himself and in his absence 
they were rendered to his emblems. The pictorial representations 
of scenes from the life of tho saint were intended solely as ready 
means of impressing on the minds of tho masses the history of his 
life, and the moral maxims which they inculcated, and not to 
require any adoration. In fact, thoy were purely ornamental; 
they were never adored, and from the positions they occupied iu 
the buildings, they could not be used as objects of worship. Images 
intended for worship would imply temples and sanctuaries, but 
down to the timo of Asdka temples were never thought of, and 
idols for worship could not have existed. The word VtAdra, so 
often used in later works for a temple, originally meant only a 
convent, a place where the homeless hermits of tho sect coaid find 
a shelter during disease and decrepitude, and also from tho 
28—S3 q 
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ine-lomeneiefi of tho Indian rainy weather, whoa travelling was 
prohibited, and (he ueo of the word ia therefore not a safe proof. 
The evidence of tho earlier texia of the BuddbiiU is particularly 
significant in this respect The Lai it a Vistara, while referring 
frequently to the worship of cbnityas, nowhere alludes to imagea. 
In ancient Hindu writings, the word chatty a is occasionally used 
for a u temple," but the earlier Buddhists cottld not have used it 
in that sense, for they could not have ordained the worship of the 
temple, leaving unnoticed the presiding divinity of the sanctuary. 

u The earliest samples of tho statue occur in tiro monastery of 
Mnthurii, and we may conclude, there fore* that the statue came 
into n*& after the date of the Bhils& Tope of the second century 
before Christ, and a little before tho Mnthurfi monastery of the 
first century after Christ/' 

The BOdhi-tree, or tree of knowledge of Gfltama Buddha, 
is, as you know, the Pippal or Flats rehgiow; it is found in 
these sculptures, and its identification is made certain by the 
inscription on the domed roof of the building which 
surrounds its trunk 

"Bhngavnto EhikaManina Bodho/' 

* The tree of know ledge of the Blessed ,Sukya Muni/ 

Each Bnddha had hte own separate tree, and in the 
Eharhnt sculptures the trees of six onfc of the last seven 
Buddhas have been found with the names attached to them. 
The surroundings of the E&dbbtree of the last Buddha are 
much more elaborate than the others. [See Plate XHL 
(1), XXX. (3), LIV. (28.)] They are thus deacribed by 
General Cunningham i— 

"The trunk is entirely surrounded by an opeu-pillarod building 
with an upper-storey.oniutnented with niches containing umbrellas. 
Two umbrellas arc placed In the top of the tree, and numerous 
streamers are hanging from the branches. To the two upper 
corners arc flying figures with wings, bringing offerings of 
garlands, On each sido there is a mate figure raising a garland 
in Ids right-hand, and holding the tip of his tougtia with the 
thumb and forefinger of tho left-hand. This curious action is also 
seen In another sculpture, iti which the worship of S4ky& Muui'a 
B&lhi tree h represented. In the lower storey of the building 
there is a throne in front of a tree surmounted by two specimens 
□ f tho favour!to Buddhist symbol, the Dhamma chakra, and the 
tri-ratna combined. Two figures, male nud female, are kneeling 
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beforo the Erotic, white 0 femidc figurete standing to the ten, mid 

tf 1 ""? W,,L llis h: ‘" < ' 3 *™w<l ™ ids braust, to the right, 

ligaro is dtetingnished by a tripte-serptmt crest. To Ihe 

lL ™ » “ n i“l»W pillar, surmounted by an 
elephant holding out a garland in hia truck/' ^ 

The EudbimandiWr Vnjriisana hi b square plinth orna¬ 
mented on each iace with four small . lt is , aced iQ 

the nutldte storey of the building, and represents the sacred 
BndSf kra JIUm 38t ,u meditation trntU be gained 

Ihe ellipse represented in the 13harhut eealpiures are of 
masonry surmounted by umbrellas from which^XS are 
kn»S = lkey contain relies. In form they are similar to the 
■%a >as at Attoridhapara, and to the One stone model at 
the linwanwqli ddgaha ; the bas-reliefs found at Bharhnt, 
Sdnehi and Amrdvattare of interest as showing the mauni- 
Eeent decorationsi of these buildings and the mode of 
/‘’J ™, ) Set ; ^aeon’s Indian and EasternAicLitee- 
DdMba lVordih**' I, !lnd ^' or k lustrations of Tree and 
2SS2Si,r F " Sl,SS0U ' 3 *« Serpent Wor- 

te ld * Sn in ; POrtaHt 1,iace iB f ke ancient 
Vi t a! r r fiBest eIQm ple of it at Bharhnt (plate 

‘^eVeiuf^llw^ Bhasa,cati *««* fttaSam, 

. ! T'Z th f Law °f Buddha.’ The inscription is on the 

tup oi the temple, in which is placed the wheel as an object 

“lrS IPl 'BelowT ed T*™* antJ sdl)rErf 

Kte! % ‘ ’ ' H a ‘“^-korse chariot, ParasCnsjita 

Kto c of ..mvast i, Who was a contemporary of Buddha is on 

his way to the sacred symbol ; on the gateway he has inst 
passed is inscribed JUja HaiStoji Kitala. f n the Bfa^i 
sculptures is a striking scene of wheel-worship (FeremWa 
Tree and Serpent Worship, plate XXIX., fig. x) if „ deer 

Ef33S2£~ ** - wV —«■ 

Ike last objects of reference here to be noticed are the 
foot-prints of Buddha, ia connection with which I will bring 
^", ^ ! h f MJer scene of the Bharhnt scalp? 

* ille le gend briefly i s this BadJha visited the 

S to the 06m and his m„tier 

5 Divi. After three months he determined to re-visit 
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the earth at ft place called Saukisa or Sakaspura. Of this 
Spence Hardy writes t— 

** Siikm (Imlra) reflected that ho (Buddha) had come from the 
earth at three steps, tmt th&t it would bo right to cekbmt* his 
departure with special honours. He therefore caused a ladder of 
gold to extend from Mchomt-ru to Ssiaspum ; at the right side of 
the ladder there was another, also of gold, upon which the DdvQ* 
appeared with instruments of music ; and on the loft there was 
another of silver upon which the Brahma appeared holding earn)* 
pies of umbrellas-.**.. .** ..The whole appeared to the people of the 
earth like three rainbows.—(Ilardy + a Buddhism, pp. 300-301.) 

In the Bharhut sculptures (plate XYH.j fig. 2) the triple 
ladder fills the middle of the scene* At the foot h ubfrTree 
and a crowd of kings, mioistera, and people, awaiting the 
return of Buddha to earth* On the top step, and on the 
bottom step, is a foot-print—which, in the absence of any 
personal representation of Buddha, indicate the presence of 
Buddha himself, and form symbolical objects of reverence. 

Turning now to the Nidioa-kathi, we shall tind it afford¬ 
ing numerous subjects for sculptures and picture-stories 
from the time of the Bharhat sculptures to the present day- 
One of the most favourite subjects is the dream of Mtlyi 
Ddvi, or the conception of the mother of Buddha, It is one 
of the Bharhut sculptures (plate XXYIII., %* 3), and it 
occurs with the birth of Buddha, in the Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures (now at Lahore) brought from the Ynsafzai Districts j 
it is also found in a very interesting scene at HunchI and in 
several sculptures at Amrtivatl In the Bharhut sculpture 
MdjA D£vi, in full costume and laden with jewellery, is 
asleep on her couch, with the right side exposed, surrounded 
by her maidens, one of whom is waving a eknurL The 
chadanta elephant, which appeared to her id a dream, fills 
the right of the medallion. The legend says that he thrice 
made obeisance to the couch, gently struck his mother’s right 
side, and seemed to enter her womb (Davids 7 translation, 
p. C3). The medallion is labelled Bhagatufa okkanti — £ the 
descent of the Blessed one, 7 as rightly read by Davids—and 
not r&idanta, 1 roaring/ as read by Cunningham* it is 
interesting to compare with this the same legend as depicted 
in the Hu neb i seal ptu res (plate XXXIIB) w here M&yd D£vi 
U lying on her left side. In the Amrival! bas-reliefs 
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(plate LXXJV.) is a fine example of this subject. In the 
same series (plate XCL, fig, 4) we have both the conception 
of Maya D£vi and the birth of Buddha. (See Fergugoon's 
Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 13J, 135* and 212.) la the 
Lahore Museum are several sculptures illustrating the birth 
of Buddha, with M&ya Devi in the Lumbini grove, standing 
under the Sal tree, and holding one of the branches—she 
leans on her half-sister M&ydpati for support oa the left, 
and on the right Brahma receives the infant Buddha as he 
springs from his mother's side. (Lahore Sculptures, 210, 
220, 261, 268, 281.) Amongst the quaintest of the early 
Buddhist legends (Nidana-katlhL, Davids, p. 86) 1$ that 
rdati og to tb e headdress of B uddha. W hen he star ted on his 
great pilgrimage he cut off his hair, which, with his turban, 
be threw away. It was caught by Sakra and enshrined 
in the Tavatimsa heaven, and in the Bharhut sculptures 
(plate XVI., fig. 1) the shrine is shown with the label 
Sudammd Dim Sa&d Bhagacate ehud& maJio [not 1 the grand 
headdress of Buddha in the assembly hall of the Divas/ 
as General Cunningham renders it, but] * the hall of the 
assembly of the gods at the time of the festival of the head¬ 
dress of the Blessed one*; and to place beyond all doubt that it 
is a shrine in the heavens of the D^vas, the palace in which it 
is is labelled Vijayamtopds&do f the palace of (Ac Tutor ions') 
i.e., Indra, which was the abode of the D£vas in the Tiiva- 
tiriisa heavens. We may close for the present our selections 
from illustrations of the legends of Buddha prior to the 
period when he lived and taught as the great Teacher, bv 
some account of the sculptures and pictures representing 
the lust great struggle between good and evil, when Sdkya 
Muni finally overcame the assaults of Mara—the evil-one—* 
and was triumphant over the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The account of it given in the Intro¬ 
duction to the Jatakas tells how the evi bone brought up 
array aftc r a rmy, an d fai 1 ed agai n an d agai a. Time wi11 n ot 
permit to read it to-night (Davids’ translation, pp, 98_ p .|\ 
No illustration of this great aceue has beeu found at Bhar¬ 
hut, but U forms the subject of one of the most important 
sculptures at Ajanta in Gave XXVI. (Gave Temples of India 
plate LL) Below, M£ra stands erect on the left, bow and* 
arrow in hand, with his daughters in the middle trying iu 
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vain the power of the allurements of passion ; on the right, 
Mara is sitting disconsolate at his failure. (i Above are his 
u demon forces attacking the great ascetic sitting under the 
“Bodhi tree with his right-hand pointing to the earth, 
“and the left in his lap, while the drum of the D6vas is 
“ being beaten above him.” M&ra himself rides his war- 
elephant confident of victory, already shouted forth by his 
attendant hosts, when Buddha puts forth his hand, and 
the great earth cries out with overwhelming voice in 
testimony of the all-providing charity of Buddha. The 
elephant falls down and worships, and the discomfited 
host of Mkra hurries away on the right, and the heavenly 
hosts cry, “ The tempter is overcome; Siddhattha, the 
prince, has prevailed.” (In Cave.Temples of India, p. 345.) 
A magnificent fresco of this scene is to be found in Cave 
No. 1 at Ajanta (see Rajendra Lala’s Buddha Gaya,plate II.) 
This is probably of the sixth century. With it may be com¬ 
pared the vigorous and powerful fresco of the same subject, 
which covers the whole vault of the great rock temple at 
Dambulla. For sculptures supposed to represent the temp¬ 
tations of the daughters of M&ra, reference may be further 
made to the Amrkvati sculptures, plate LIX., centre of 
the right-hand pillar, and plate LXIU.,tig. 1. Leaving these 
legends, we come to the history of the dedication of the first 
Buddhist monastery. The story of the purchase of the 
land is told in the bas-reliefs, of which a drawiug enlarged 
from General Cunningham’s photograph is before you. 
The Buddhist story tells how the wealthy merchant, Anutlia- 
pindiku, purchased for 18 kotis of gold coins the garden 
of the Prince J6ta, who at first refused to sell it unless it 
was covered with coins. The sculpture tells well the chief 
points of the story : the large sums of money which had to 
be brought in a cart, the coins covering the ground, the 
dedication by pouring water from a golden vessel (as the 
book says) over the hands of Buddha; but Buddha is not 
represented in the sculpture, and in the grounds are the 
two temples labelled Gondha kuti and Kosamba kufi , and 
the mango tree surrounded by a Buddhist rail. The inscrip¬ 
tion below the sculpture is almost in the very words of the 
existing text. It runs : Jilacana AnadJtapedtko dct'i kbti 
santhatena keta ; ‘ Analhapimlako presents Jetavaua having 
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become the purchaser for a layer of k6tis' (See Childers 1 
Notes in The Academy for 28th November, 1874, p. 586, and 
for 5th December, 1874, p. 012.,) The story, as we have it, 
was therefore extant, in the same words as we read it to-day, 
as early as the third century before Christ. 

Scenes from the Jdtakas themselves are found in all the 
sculptured from Bharhut downwards : they are found in 
the frescoes at Ajanta, everywhere on the walls of the 
temples in Ceylon ; and Fa-hian, who visited Ceylon in A.D. 
405, relates that he was present when the tooth-relic was 
carried in the annual procession from Anurfldhapura to 
Mihintale, a distance of nearly eight miles, and that on these 
occasions both sides of the road were hung with paintings 
of the 500 different births of Buddha, painted in different 
colours and “ executed with such care as to appear living.” 
(Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 82.) 

There are, unfortunately, very few of the first fifty Jdtakas, 
with which we are specially dealing at present, which can 
be identified by the numerous Buddhist scenes at Bharhut 
(See plate XXV., fig. 1.) A medallion is inscribed Pusa- 
sathabho ddnam Miya Jutakam — 1 pillar gift of Pushya’: the 
Deer-birth.* Buddha was born as a deer eleven times. \ I am 
as yet unable to identify this sculpture. Davids says it is 
the Nigrodha Miga Jataka (No. 12), with which I am unable 
to identify it. 

The Jataka labelled the Iiamea Jutaka or ‘Goose-birth 1 is 
clearly the NaccaJakata (No. 32, plate XXVII., p. 11) or 
the Dancing Peacock. The story is that the royal goose sum¬ 
moned all the birds for his daughter to choose a husband. 
She chose the peacock, who in his vanity began to dance, 
spreading out his tail, which so much shocked the royal- 
goose that he broke off the match and married his daughter 
to a young goose, his nephew. The sculpture shows only 
the goose and the peacock with outspread tail. In this 
instance, it will be noted, that the name of the Jdtaka 
inscribed on the sculpture is not the name in the books; 
but the identity of the Jataka is undoubted. It would be 
interesting to ascertain when the popular name changed. 

The story of Makhd D$va (Jfitaka 9) is told on the coping 
stone from Bharhut shown in plate XLVIII., fig. 2., and 
labelled May fid Dcciya Jdtakam —‘ the M&gha De wa birth.’ It 
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is the story of the first mortal whose hair turned grey, who, 
when he saw the first grey hair, was so convinced of the 
instability of human existence, that he resigned his king¬ 
dom to his Bon and became an ascetic ; and this became 
the rule of his race. In the scolptnre the king is seated 
between two attendants : in his right-hand he holds before 
his face something small between his fore-finger and thumb ; 
the attendant on the right holds up something in the same 
way between his fore-finger and thumb, and is drawing the 
king’s attention to it. 

W ith the key given by the label, the story is seen to be 
well told ; without the label it would have been difficult to 
identify the Jdtaka. 

Before passing from the most ancient sculptures, it may 
be well to call attention to the simplicity of the sculpture s, 
and to the striking way in which the story is told with only 
a few figures : the salient points are seized, and the main 
points of a long story are put before the eye in a small space; 
for example, how can the story of the purchase and dedica¬ 
tion of the Jdtavana monastery be better told than in the 
small medallion before you ; also compare the Chadantiya 
Jatakam of the third century B.C., as shown in plate XXVI., 
tig. 6, with the elaborate and beautiful drawing in the Ajanta 
caves of the same Jdtaka in the sixth century A.D. (Bur¬ 
gess, Buddhist Cave Temples, 1883, plate XVI., and text pp. 
45 and 40.) In the one, the story is told by a kneeling 
elephant and a hunter with a saw, a tree, and two elephants 
in the background ; in the drawing there is a large herd of 
elephants, the huntsmen returning over the rocks with the 
tusks, the presentation of the tusks to the Queen, and the 
remorse of the Queen. That gradually these Jdtakas were 
more and more elaborately depicted, we have alreadv learnt 
from Fa-hian’s account of them in the beginning of the fifth 
century ; and at this day, in spite of great decline in artistic 
power, there is great elaboration of all the details of the 
stories. To show this to the Members of this Society, I have 
had drawn by native artists, in their own way, two of the first 
fifty Jutakas—the Devadhamma Jdtaka (6) und the Khadi- 
rangdra Jdtaka (40) or ‘fiery furnace.’ Any one who wishes can 
compare this picture-story of the Devadhamma Jdtaka with 
the same story on the walls of the Kelaoi temple, which is 
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within an easy drive of Colombo, or with the drawings on 
the equally accessible temple at K6tt<$, where, besides the 
Ddvadhamraa J&laka, are the Kattahari Jdtaka, and the 
Khadirangara Jataka, which last, as just stated, is one of 
those before you to-night. 

The subject of this paper has been the popular acceptance 
of the Jdtakas, as shown in sculptures and picture-stories. 
The Niddnakathd, or Introduction to the Jdtakas, has been 
regarded as part of them. It, with them, affords subjects 
for the decoration of Buddhist buildings, and for the instruc¬ 
tion of the people. We have seen that these illustrations 
existed from 250 B.C. to this day ; and that they have been 
found from beyond Lahore, and at Bharhut and Amravati, 
down to Ceylon. The sculptures give the same names to the 
Jatakas as they bear to-day; or they give a different name, 
while the popular story remains unaltered ; and we have an 
important historical scene described in the third century in 
letters inscribed on the stones in the very words of the Pali 
edition of the Jatakas now on the table, and Fa-hian relates 
how in 405 A.D. the stories were told at length in pictures 
as you see them at this day on the walls of the temples. 
Briefly to illustrate this, and to bring before you within the 
time allowed for our meetings some of the more striking 
examples of the Buddhist picture-stories from the third 
century B.C. to this day, has been the endeavour of this paper. 


II.—THE TEXT. 

So far the question has been of the Matter and contents, 
their Dature and origin separately and as a collection ; the 
question of the Text, and the different editions it may have 
passed through, is another. 

Original form of Book .—The Jataka of the Tripitaka, the 
last book of the Khuddaka Nikdya, is not our Jdtaka Book, 
but consists only of the gdthds or stanzas. The stories 
are not there. The book which contains the stories and 
the long introductory history of the Buddha is called the 
Jataka Commentary, Jataka Atthavaunand. The theory of 
the stories is that they are only a comment on the stanzas. 
Some scholars have, therefore, been satisfied to understand 
by the word Jutakam (when it is shown by the Dipawamsa 
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that a Jdt&kam existed at the Council of Vesdli) the bare 
string- of verses, assigning to writers of indefinite date the 
construction of the coin men tary* And of the commentary 
in its present form, with the grammatical glosses and the 
artificial arrangement, no doubt this must be just. But it 
aeems to me indisputable, on the other hand, that the 
collection of stories must hftve existed before the stanzas 
could have been collected. It is no more possible that the 
Jiitakapota should have grown out of the J&taknpela, than 
that any other book should have been constructed out of 
its index 1 ]f the stanzas existed at the date of Vesfili, a 
collection of the stories of which they are the mottoes or 
morals most have existed too, whether written or not. 
The argument from the Dlpawamsa, therefore, is good for 
the whole substantial contents, if it is good for anything. 
And this applies to the indisputable evidence of the sculp¬ 
tures, for what they witness to is the story, not the verse. 
The titles which are written on some of them would he 
unintelligible unless the story, in something like its present 
shape, was known; for the title is often an arbitrary one, 
which in no wise tells the tale. 

It seems certain, therefore, that (correct as probably are 
Professor K ante's inferences from the grammatical and 
philosophical glosses to a late date of the book exactly in 
its present form) the substantial compilation of the matter 
must date from ns early as the 3rd century B.C. Was it 
then written ? Has there been a ruder, shorter edition than 
the present? Is there, or has there been, any Jdtuka Book 
intermediate (in extant of detail) between the bare Jdtaka 
Pali and the Jutaka Atthavannaoa ? 

I am sorry that I am unable to complete my inquiries on 
this point so ns to state finally wk&t is, and what is not 
known, for I have met with uncertainty among Sinhalese 
scholars themselves. 

So far I have not been able to find any book, but the 
Jut aka Puli, Jutaka Pels, or simple Jitekaifi of the Klrnd- 
daka Nikiya. This consists of the gut has only, and bears 
marks of being a raul-pota or original text ; at any rate, it 
bears marks which show that it is so treated, It is this, 
not our Large Jutaka Book, which is part of the canonical 
sacred books of Buddhism, 
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I have seen three MSS. of it. Oae, borrowed from 
Maligdkanda Library, bears the name in Sinhalese, Jdtaka 
Pela; but the copyist in his customary epilogue speaks of 
the Atthavannand. This, of course, was a blunder, and the 
copy throughout is full of every sort of mistake: but still 
the blunder seemed, so long as we had only this MS. in 
hand, to point to the conclusion that this copyist had made 
np his book by extracting the gathas from a copy of the 
Jdtaka Commentary. It might have seemed, had it stood 
alune, not to be an original integral book, but a collection 
of extracts. 

The next Mb. was No. 27 in the Society’s Library, sub¬ 
stantially the same, but an excellently and accurately 
written one, and this contains no allusion to the Com¬ 
mentary. It has not the “ uddanam." 

Ihe third is the MS. No. 22 *, in Burmese characters, of 
which Mr. Batuwantuddwd read to me enough to charac¬ 
terise it. It is somewhat injured at the end, and the leaves 
disarranged, bat in other respects precisely the same as 
the last, except in the point which I understand is most 
important as being the sign of an original text or mul-pota 
(which is wanting in both the other MSS.). That sign is 
the insertion at each division —after each ten Jdtakas, or 
as the case may be—of the words Dutiyo Vaggooi (as the case 
may be) Tassa uddanam, &c.; that is, ‘here ends the second 
division,’ ‘the list of its contents is as follows.’ These 
words Tassa udddnam, and the lists repeated, are charac¬ 
teristic, Mr. Batuwaotuddwd tells me, of originals—Pitaka 
books. They do not occur in the Jdtaka Commentary. 

There are extant, at least, two word-comments or glos¬ 
saries on the stanzas only, the Getapada Sannd or ‘ Glossary 
of hard passages,’ and the Jdtaka Gdthd Sannd or Jdtaka 
j>eln Saund of Hdjamurdri, a transcript from which our 
President has communicated to the Society. The latter 
work is imperfect, containing, in its extant form, less than 
half the gdthds. 

While, then, the Jdtaka of the Canon seems to have 
always been the collection of the verses only, and while it is 
only this which we can safely assume to be meant when the 
Jdtakam as a text is referred to in the Dlpawamsa or other 
ancient sources of evidence, some of the Jdtaka stories 
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appear in other parts of the Pitakas in language not 
exactly taken—to sav the least—from the Commentary. 

]t is to be hoped that this will be abundantly illus¬ 
trated in our future proceedings when birth-stories from 
other collections, such as are found in Mr, Beal’s Dham- 
tmipuda for instance, atul such as are scattered about in 
the other Pitaka books, are compared in detail with out 
edition. 

The Jo taka m of the Canon. — Mr* Dickson stated the 
matter for us thus;—The Jd takas form the tenth section of 
the Khuddukanikdya of the Sutta Pitaka of the Buddhist 
Canon. 

The date of this (•anon is generally accepted as prior to 
the third Council held under As6ka about 242 B.C\ Two 
important facts for determining the date of the Phli Canon 
have been ably brought out by Dr* (jldenberg in his intro¬ 
duction to the Vinnya Pitaka, p. xxv. 

I. In the Tripitaka no mention is made of the third 
Council. 

a. The first Conned of Rajagaha (B,l\ 477) and the 
second Council of Ves&U (B.G* 37) are both mentioned. 

The Canon, therefore, cannot be earlier than the second 
Council, and was probably finally completed before or at the 
third Council (See Max Mailer's Dknmnmpada, p. xsx.) 
lr may probably be that the gut has or stanzas originally 
formed the Jataka text of the Outlet Pitaka, and that the 
stories gathered round them are of a later date ; but Pdii 
scholarship must be more accurate and more advanced than 
at present before it will be safe to attempt to fix the age of 
any portion of the text on the evidence of lau-ua^e. 
Tradition leads ns to believe that the text and the commen¬ 
taries were brought to Ceylon by Muhinda la 241 RC-; 
that they were first committed to writ lug in the reign of 
Buddhadisa (33W—3®p A.D.). As recorded in the Maha- 
wamsa, the Sottas were translated from the Pdli into the 
Sinhalese language : and it would appear probable that the 
CUthiis continued to be written in Puli while the common- 
funts were io Sinhalese, until Buddliaghosa,iu the beginning 
of the 5th century A.D,, rendered the whole in Pdli in the 
form in which we now have it. The original Sinhalese 
translations of the reign of 0addhailisa are unfortunate!? 
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lost, and the present Sinhalese translations date from the 
reign of Pandit a Pardkrnma Bahu (A.D, 1207). 

Trfl«sfa^i'o , Jis.—Mr. DEcksou baa given the popular inter¬ 
pretation of the tradition., according to which Buddhaghosha 
translated 11 all 11 the Commentaries; but whether the 
da taka Commentary was in fact one of those which Baddha- 
ghasha translated, is a point which has been disputed ; and 
the question is discussed with great learning by Messrs, 
Ranesinghe and Stimnugala, 

Whether Buddhaghosha did translate tk c JMaha Commen¬ 
tary* The account as given in Mahaxamsa, 

The case pro is given fully by Mr. Ranesinghe, 

According to the Mabawamsa, Mahinima began his reign 
in the year 953 of Buddha’s Parinirwina, which is A*B. 410, 
and reigned 22 years. It was in his reign that Buddha- 
ghosha landed m Ceylon* lie was a Brahman by birth, 
and was learned in the Vedas. He became a pupil of 
Revatu, and was robed by him. Finding the peculiar apti¬ 
tude of hia pupil to write Commentaries on the Dharrna or 
Buddhist Scriptures, Nevata informed him that in Ceylon 
there were good Commentaries on the Dharma in the 
Sinhalese language, and desired him to proceed thither and 
translate the Sinhalese Atavia (Commentaries) into PHIL 
He came to Ceylon, studied under Sauhaputa, and, having 
learnt the Atuvds at the Malia ViEiiirn, asked tor hooks to 
translate into Pili. With a view to try his ability, the 
mon k s gave h Lm only t wo gdthds, Tak i ng the t wo gett h fb as 
his text, ho wrote the work called Visuddhi'm&ggn* The 
learned monks approved of his work, and gave him the 
Commentaries and the books of the Trip E takas* He re¬ 
mained at Dura sankara Grantiikam Pi riven a, and, it is 
said, translated all the Sinhalese A turfs into Pali, and 
returned to India. 

The words of the Mahawamea are :— 

a Parivattesi sabbdpi sfiialattha kathd tad ft 
" Subbesam mrtia bhftsftya mugndhft^a airuttiyft” 
'He translated according to the grammatical rules of 
the Mdgadha, which is the root of all languages, the whole 
of the Sinhalese Attba Hath is into Pili*’ 

In the Saddharma Sangraha^ a PftU work written by 
Dhamma Kitti, pupil of Dhamma Diana, the time of 
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Bnddhaghosha’s writing the Commentaries is given in the 
following gdthds 

H SamLuddha parinibbdnd, nava vaasa fliat 6 snca 
Ch a pEinndsfitikkantisii Hah ft nil mo narddhipo 
Dh am men a dasa vidheneva Lank ft rajjam akdrny 6 
Bnddhnghosboti ghoshohl Buddho viva Mabitalfi 
Lankd dfpamhi d gamma Lanka dfparn hitdvahi 
Ganthtik&re vas&utdsd vihslre dura snnkard 
Parivattesi sabbnpi sibalnttka katha tadis,” 

The date here given, A,B. 950 (A,D, 413), is not, as I 
think, the date of Mahdndtna’s accession to the throne, 
but that of BaddhaghoeWs commencing the great work of 
translating the atuvas into Pill. 

(2.) The Khuddaka JTih&y'i is numerically specified at 
one of the " atlT^ In the same work Buddbnglio&ha's works 
are thus enumerated ;— 

H Snttaotan patavattbdya s;i?anassaca vnddhiyd 
Mdgadhdy& samfimddbd snttantAtthn kathd vasd 
Catu mkayattlm kathii sabba&o pari a itthltd. 

Sd asiti sahassehi ganthehi parimunato 
Khuddaka nlkdyattha kathd eahbaeo pariiiittkiti 
Sattati sata sahassehi gant belli parirndriatt).^ 

Eero we are told that the Kbnddnka Kikdyatthakathd, 
containing seven millions of granthas, each grantha being 
equal to thirty-two syllabic instants, were fully composed 
by Buddhaghosha. 

(3-) It wektdes the Jdfaka,— Fifteen works, including 
the JiUaknttka Kathd are mentioned as forming the 
Khuddaka KikdyattJbakathfi, namely:—{]) Khuddaka 
Atuvd, (2) Saddhamma Jotikd Atnvd, ( 3 ) Uddoa Amvd, 
(4) Itivuttaka Atuvd, (5) Sotta Nipdta Atnvd,’ ( 0 ) 
Vimdna Yattho Atnvd, (7) Feta Yattha Atnvd, ( 8 ) Them 
GStlifi Atnvd, (9) Tlieri Gdthi Atov/i, (10)' Jtaka Atuvd, 
(H) Isidd&a Atnvd, ( 12 ) Pattsambhida A turn (13) 
Apdddna Atnvd, (14)Bnddhn Vamsa Atuvd, and (15 
Nettipavnrofu Atuvd, 

The Nidima Kathd, or introduction to the Pfili Jatakaitba- 
katha, begins with the following adoration :— 

^ Jati koti sahassehi pamdoa rahitani hi tarn 
Lokassu lota ndthdua katam y(na mahesind. 1 " 
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(4 + ) The old Glossary asserts it ,—In the gaathi or 
glosEory to the Pdli JMskattba Knthas, written to explain 
the difficult Pali words of the book in a very old Sinhalese 
style, it ia said that Bnddhoghosha wrote the above 
adoration at the beginning of his Jit taknrt has* am variant! 
to ward off evil from the work he had began. These are 
the wordsSarva vtfdibha simba kumbha vidalana 
unurthMA vid va^jana cakra cuddmani Bnddhnghosha 
caryapddayo tamanviain prurabdhe grant hayuge avighnayen 
parisamAptiya nmisa jdtakdrthaaamTarnnaaddiyahi ishui 
dt € vatii namtiak^ra dakwannShu jdtikoti sahasaehi yanddi 
kiha*^ 

Another piece of evidence in support of the general belief 
that Buddhagkoslm wrote the JAtakattha Kathd is that the 
Suttaraipata Attha Kathii, which is admittedly the work of 
Buddh&ghosha, the Xidilua Kathd is omitted, and the reader 
is referred to the Niddna Kathi of the Jdtaka Commentary 
for it. 

So that the evidence in support of the general belief that 
Buddhaghoeha wrote the Jatakatthakathd seems to be 
coin plate. The Maha variisa and Saiidhar ma SangraLa, state 
this generally. The author of the glossary mentions 
Biiddhaghosiia by name as the author of the work; and the 

reference In the Sntta Nipdta Commentary also favours this 
belief. 

IJ < $.ad t ies adm Uted; (L) Tk ere are confessedly exceptions 
to the “alL^—B nt it ia also admitted that Dharmapala a 
learned monk, wrote some of the Attha Kathdat namely 
the Theragatha and the Therigatha Attha Eathds of this 
very Khuddaka Xikaya. This natnmlly raises a suspicion 
in the mind. Nor do we know who the author of the 
glossary (a fragment of which is only extant) was, when 
and where he lived, and what his authority or sources of 
knowledge were to make the statement that Bflddhtighosha 
himself wrote this commentary. 

( 2 .) Buddhagtmha, wink alluding to Mafia Commentary, 
does not mg he wrote it—In the reference, too, in the gotta 
Nipata Attha Kathii to the Nidana of the Jataka Com¬ 
mentary, Buddhaghosha does not say that he himself 
wrote the ftid&ia. go that we are compelled to sift the 
internal evidence, and to ask what that ws, 
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The case contra is thus stated hj Sumamjata Umidme. 

The genera] opinion is that the Jdtata Commentary 
waa also written by Bnddhaghosba. But it h doubtful 
w he the? it wqb composed by Mm, for the following reasons: 

That at the end of the Attha Kntlma composed by 
Buddhaghoeha, in giving the name of the work the follow¬ 
ing words occur:—Tarama Buddha saddhd buddbi viriya 
guiia patina and it ena/ Ac. Alter eulogizing the author in 
many such expressions, his name ia mentioned in these 
words Buddhaghoshoti ganigahita ndmtidheyytua katd; 
alter which follows the name of the work. These words 
do not occur at the end of the Jfitfckflttha Kath a. 

2, The Commentaries on the Vi naya Pi raka and SlUn 
Pi taka, written Lj Buddhaglj Oflh£cdry&j have a separate 
name for each; for instance, the Commentary on the five 
divisions ol the Ytuaya is culled S&mantapas&dlkil; the Com¬ 
mentary on the two Prfitimokshas is called Eauhha Yitaranf 
That on the Dig ha tfikdya is called Sumangala-Yilfisini. 

The Commentary on the Jittakas, which is larger than 
those abovementioned, bears no other name than the 
Jtitskattha Kathd. 

3. The benedictions at the and of the works of Buddha- 
ghosha are as follows By virtue of this meritorious act 
may all beings enjoy the taste of the Dianna of the oumi- 
cmnt one, 31 ay the good Dharnm last long, Ac, 1 ' But the 
wish of the writer of the Jitskattha Kath6 is as follows:-. 
" By virtue of this meritorious actmay I, after death, be bom 
iu Tusita heaven, and when MaStriya Buddha attains 
Bnddhahood may I receive nomination from him to become 
a Buddha, and, having perfected the vast constituents of 
Buddhahoodj may I become a Buddha I* 1 


4, The adorations, Ac., of Buddhaghosdcdrya at the 
beginning of hie commentaries are very captivating, but 
those of the diitakattha Kath ft are not so ; even the e fleet 

of the adoration is, in tue latter, expressed io a different 
manner. 

. ■; Attest tu Buddhaghosha to write the Attha 
"“ Sa t0 •>«« been made by Buddha Ski and 

ether t/uriu of the Jloha Vibdra. Three t he ras—namely 
Attk&dassi, Buddbamitt*, and Buddhadera-are mentioned 
as those who bare requested the author to write the 
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Commentary on the Jdtakas. la introducing one of these, 
it is said that he belonged to the Mahimsdaaka seat* The 
^ords are Mtthimsdsaka mmsam/ri tam&hiOena ya$a&sma. 
Now this MahhftuAuabi sect is one which has separated 
in India from the Therav&da sect. In the Mahdvamsa, 
chap. V., gdthd 6th, this matter is thus narrated :— 
Fumtpi thera tadehi Mahimdsaka bh>kkhavo Vajjc puttmka 
bhihkhuca dumjdtd ime Mate— 11 Again from the Thera 
vidaka bhikkhua, there was a separation of two sects called 
Mahims&sakft and Vajji puttaka." The aame Mahirn- 
sdsaka ia thus given to a sect which separated from the 
orthodox faith. If one of those who thus requested the 
author was of the Mahimaisaka sect, it may be presumed 
that the rest were also of the same sect. Therefore it 
may be interred that this Commentary was the work of a 
priest of the Mahiriisfoaka sect. 

6. In Buddhaghusa 1 s Commentaries on any discourse of 
Buddha, ho first states the method he proposes to follow 
in writing the Commentary. But in the JAtaka Attlm 
Kathfc it is only stated that the Commentary will be written 
m conformity with the exposition currant among the 
inmates of the Mabfivih£ra; hut the method in which it 
will be written is not mentioned. 

7, Those who have studied Prfli works will also find 
that the Pali of the Jntaka Commentary is different from 
that of Commentaries he attributed to Bnddhaghosha. 

For the foregoing reason* it cannot be said with certainty 
that the Commentary on the Jutakasis the work of Buddha- 
ghouha, and the name of the author is not mentioned 
Tn tt, and, therefore, we cannot say who else, if any, 
wrote it- 

Dale of Bxddhagkotduu—H the translation be BnddJia- 
gh os ha’s, the date is fixed as follows:—Bud dhagh os hiicdry a 
translated the Sinhalese Commentaries into Fftli during the 
reign of MahflaAnm. Mahinfima began to reign in the year 
of Buddha 953, that is, about the year 410 of Christ 
Boddhaghosha commenced writing the work called Saman- 
tap&sadlka in the twentieth year of King 3taMn4ma, that 
is in the year 973 of Buddha. That Commentary was com¬ 
pleted (n one year. Though it is not said when, it is possible 
that the Jatakattha Kathd was also written about this time. 

28-33 11 
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Mr. Banesinghe, says : 11 If this view ig correct the work 
must have been done between 413 and 432 A.D.” 

Sinhalese version* «— Of the current Sinhalese version 
Jayaw&rdane Mudalijnr writes as follows ;■— 

The Sinhalese version of the Jittukas is not of pure Sin¬ 
halese, but it is understood better by the present generation ; 
aa the language, though mixed with Sanskrit and Pdli, is 
colloquial. In this version many Pali words are retained, 
while several others have expletives added to them in Sin¬ 
halese ; bat neither the addition of these expletives nor the 
quotation made of words affeet the sense of the P4Ii version. 
In illustration of this remark' I won Id quote the two 
versions of Pali and Sinhalese of one of the shortest JtUakas. 
namely, ‘Gumim JiUaka,’ in juxtaposition for the inspection 
of members. This Sinhalese version seems to be the same 
as that which existed in the Mth century. Another 
Sinhalese version of an earlier date seems to have existed 
(30b B.C,) during the reign of Dewauampiyatisao. This 
version is not to he found, nor does any work now extant 
make any allusion as to its fate. It is possible that the 
work was destroyed by one of the kings who was inimical 
to literature. 

While on this subject, It may not be amiss to mention here 
that the Sinhalese version which existed during the reign 
of Dewdnampiyatisso seems to have been spread through¬ 
out Ceylon by the Buddhist Priest Mahindasthavira, But 
the party who translated it from the original Pali is not 
known. The Sinhalese version now extant seems to have 
been made by Pntkramabahu IV. 

Opinions as to the Sinhalese version, whether it represents 
anyth in$ of the old version, whether it is a perfect specimen 
of the I4£A Century, or has the defects of a servile translation. 

Snmangala Unndnse contributed the following valuable 
monograph on the Sinhalese version : — 

MtthGudrs, a Buddhist monk of Ujjeui in Northern 
India, the tirst propagator of Bnddhisoi in Lamkfi, arrived 
in this Island about the beginning of the reign of Deveni* 
pceti$sa, who governed tlie country for forty years from 
B.C. 307 to B.C. 267. On the very day he arrived here 


* See Appeadii 4 
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he is said to have entered into conversation, without the aid 
of an interpreter, with Devenipoetisaa, and on the following 
day he is said to have preached Buddhism to the people of 
Ceylon. 

The Dharrna thus brought from Northern India was 
recorded in books during the reign of Wattag&minf Abhaya. 

Wattagdminf began his reign in B.C. 103. After a reign 
of five months he was expelled by the Tamils, who usurped 
the throne for fifteen years. ITe, in his turn, drove them 
away and re-ascended the throne and reigned twelve years. 
Now it would be interesting to know what was the language 
of the Sinhalese about this period. 

Dr. E. Mailer, in his Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 
has given us the texts of many inscriptions of this period. 
The dialect in which these inscriptions are worded is much 
closer to Pali than to modern Sinhalese, and somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the dialect ol the Middle Indian As<5ka inscriptions 
The characters in which they are engraved are also similar 
to those of the Ujjeni inscriptions. The following is a 
Ceylon inscription of the century under notice :— 

Parumaka abaya puta parumaka Tisaka rvapi acagirika 
Tisa panatahi agata anagata catudisa sagam dim. Detect- 
napi maharaja Gamini abaya niyate aca nagarakaca tccrviri- 
kiya nagarakaca. Parumaka abaya puta parumaka Tisa 
?t iy at a pita rajaha agata anagata catudisa sagasa. 

The following is Dr. Muller’s translation 
f ‘ The tank of Parumaka Tisa, son of Parumaka Abhaya, 
at the mountain of Acagarika Tisa is given to the priest¬ 
hood of the four quarters, present and absent. The Great 
King, beloved of the gods, Gamini Abhaya ordered Acana- 
gara and Tawarikiyanagara, which have been established bv 
(my?) his father King Tisa, son of King Abhaya, to the 
priesthood of the four quarters, present and absent.” 

The following is a short inscription of As6ka, King of 
Mdgadha, in India, the friend of Devenipoetissa and father 
of Mdhendra :— 

LfijinA PiyadasinU duvd dasilvas&bhisitena iyara Nigoha 
kubha dini adivikemhi. 

“ By the King Piyadasi, in the 12th year of his inaugura¬ 
tion, this cave of the Nigrodha tree has been given to the 
mendicants.” 


loO 
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From the narrative in the &f aha warn sa it would appear 
that Mtihendra’s language was understood by the King of 
Ceylon and Ida subjects. 

It is said in the Mah&wamsa that the monks "orally 
perpetuated” the Pali Fiiakattaya and the Atfakatlids 
(Sinhalese commentaries) from this period toWnttagamini 
Abhaya's time—that is, for about 175 or 20G years—and then 
in that King's reign they were recorded in books. From 
this it is concluded that the Jdt&ka commentary existed in 
Sinhalese at this period, and was recorded in a book;ifthere 
was any Sinhalese commentary of the Jiitaku text at this 
period, I think it cannot be doubted that the Sinhalese of 
that commentary must have been the Sinhalese of our 
inscriptions, if not even older and nearer the language of 
the inscriptions of A sot a. 

Now, the language of these inscriptions, is not at all 
intelligible to the Sinhalese of the present day. In modern 
Sinhalese, the words u agala anagata catudisa eagasu dine" 
would be & ntl salary di&dvd tangft&y&fa detux. ktdU it is 
this so-called Sinhalese commentary that is said to have 
been translated into Ptiti about the fifth century of the 
Christian era. The existing Sinhalese version of the 
Paosiya Fanas Jataka, aa it is called, is a translation of this 
Pali version made in the reign of King Parakrnmn IMhu IV,. 
who ascended the throne about the year A. D, 1308. 
Though the version is in a style differing from the modern 
Sinhalese, yet it m generally understood by the people, i 
aim, therefore, of opinion that this version does, not reproduce 
anything of the old. Indeed, if it did, it would not be 
intelligible even to the educated. 

As to the question whether the version is a perfect speci¬ 
men of the 14tb century, or has the defects of a servile 
translation, I think 1 can with confidence say, speaking of 
the first fifty Jitakas, that it is a perfect specimen of that 
period. Though faithful as far as I have been able to judge, 
yet it is not servile ; it may be called a free translation, 

la some oases I find that it has avoided the defects of the 
Puli commentary. 

In the interesting paper read by the Bis hup of Colombo 
at the last meeting of the Association, it was pointed out 
that in one of the Jdtakds there was a needless excursus 
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enumerating several kinds of deserts." Nov this needless 
dissertation is not found in the Sinhalese version. 

Again, his lordship pointed oat that in the 15th Jutaka, 
the compiler built up his story about the deer, who would 
not go to school, upon a mistake ; reading K&Uki for Kaldhi 
in the text. In the Sinhalese translation no allusion is 
made to time at all; the translator's words are sapta 
k&I&yen j and not kdiogen. 

Provincialisms are to be detected in the Jdtak&s. Some 
of these are written in indifferent Sinhalese ; some contain 
n few Tamil expressions and words. From these facts 1 
conclude that the work rnuaT have been done by several 
persona, and not by the King himself, as one might be lead 
to believe from the statement in the Mahnvarhsa. In the 
Sinhalese Introduction to the Jdtakas it is said that the work 
w&s accomplished by the exertions of the minister W£rasmha 
Prating a at the personal request of the minister Prukrama, 
and no mention of the King is made at all. 

The statement in the MahSrknisa is that the King, having 
made n monk who came from the Cola country his 
tutor, learnt the purport of all the Jutakas from him. He 
subsequently translated all the 550 Jatak&s into Sinhalese, 
and had the translation read befure monks who were learned 
in the Tripttakas. The version was then carefully recorded 
in hooks and published throughout the Island. The version 
was entrusted to the learned monk M^dhankaru, who nod 
his pupil in succession were enjoined to preserve it, and for 
that purpose a hermitage was built for him and was deli¬ 
vered to him with four villages fur his and their mainte¬ 
nance. 
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APPENDIX L 


KA'FXHARA'BI JA'TAKA 

The Slate-Girl ash tel Ivisg. 

" / am thy joh * O Great King.*' 

Tees tile teacher, when travelling m the Jcinvann, laid about 
the story of Ytaabbuklm^iym* The story will appear (In full) 
in the birth*etory (entitled) Hh&ddasat* (and given) in die twelfth 
divia ton. She was, it is said, the daughter uf a S4kya prince 
unmed M&hilnuiio (and was) born of a slave-girl named Niiga- 
inumlu, And became the first queen nf ilic ting of Ko^Ii* She 
Imre unto the king n son; bu! the king afterwards knew her to be 
a slave-girl* And just deprived her (of her) -position, am! also just 
deprived his son Vidu dahlia (of his) position. Doth, however* 
dwelt in the Inner palace itself. Having known that case, the 
teacher, sumni tided by five bund red mendicants, went in the fore- 
noenf to the pal acts of the king and sat (down) in the sent pre pared; 
(ho) said thus; " O great king, where is Yusabhaklist^iya?” The 
king explained the case- (The teacher asked) thu^ : Lj O great 
king, whoso daughter is Vasubhakhattlya?" (The king replied) 
thus: “ Of MnhfinuttU, O rover end sir." (The teacher baked} thus: 
- Corning (of age), to whom did she cutnu (la wedlock)?” (The 
king replied) thus: u £o roe, 0 reverend sir.” (The teacher said) 
thus; Im O great king,she is the daughter of a kbg and has jti»t 
come (in wedlock) to a k+ng, nttd by the kiug himself (has) had n 
son. For what reason (then) does that boo not become the lord of 
the kingdom belonging to the father ? It is said (that) former 
kings had sonftj by girl*}: whora occupation^ was to collect (fire) 
wood and with whom they Lived fur a short timc,fj (atid) gave to 
such sous (their) kingdoms/ The king begged the honoured 
toucher for the plait; sense of the matter. The honoured teacher 
made manifest this matter concealed by change of birth. 

Once upon a time there was a king named Brahifiadattn in 


* Lit. ber bring a *lnv c-girl. 
t Lit. at tb& lima $rtba farsnooD, 

J Tba TToids Jfrj^riAiiriLi rajju and pnUrt are u«J m '» l0 stn^rj.] M r ; [bev 
tLi plural number nx ti iuuaI. 

$ Tim tunnlnatlnn j'iu Eil KiUhahaiH k* ■SjjitlfiM w o^up^^,, 

H ^ H3MBS ‘liEtine for a TTirtmaaV *ad fmiwd probably in 

thli MtiM boFf, Ifan. h h imauiattj nwd. I am not Bjiiifitj wjlh lte VC| ".j i ri 
I lut't |iul apiM LI. Mvki**™ (JfnWj'a) 3,1 1 funii «hT inurFuigt in MaW^Lun. 
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Odrannsi, who went in great state to (Mb) garden. (Moved) by a 
desire of (gathering) fruits and flowers, he there walked about 
under rt grove of trees in the garden, (Ho) saw one woman pick¬ 
ing up pieces of wood and Hinging continuously,*' .* 

Shr- bore him u son, the Rr;>dhi*ai, and before his birth the king 
gave her his signet-ring and paid thus : ,f If a daughter is (born) 
you wi 1 ] rn ai u tai 11 her (by) d kposin g of t)i [4 (signet-ring )*” (Then ) 
he went awny, In course of time the Ilddhisat was bormf Ho 
bad crawled and moved about at the tunc of hi* being able to 
walk about,—be sported in the pifty-grmind. Then to him some 
saidfioj 1 “ are undone by one (who «) fstherloEs,” Having 
heard that, the Rdrlhkatvn wont to his mother and asked her 
thus : “ Mamma, who is my father ?” (She replied) thus ; ft Tbou 
art the son of the king of Darina#!, 11 (He n^ked) thus: “ Hut, 
mamma, ts thero any evidence S'” (She “■aid) thus: “Darling* the 
king gave his # Eg u el-ring and said, * If fa daughter is (born), ihou 
wth main tain her, having disposed of tbii (signet-ring) - t if a son 
is (born), thon wilt bring him to me together with this (signet- 
ring)and went sway, 1 ' (He said) thus 1 “Such being the caao, 
why did yon not take m& to my father V Having known the 
desire or her eon, she went to the pal; ice-gate and caused herself 
to lie announced to the king. Being called by the king, she entered 
tbo (palace), saluted the king, and .said thus : (! This is thy sou, 
O lord. 11 Though the king was aware of this be said thus : 
J *(Thifl is) not my son, 1 ' because of shame, as he was seated in the 
midst of an assembly. (She replied) thus : Ji O lord, this is thy 
(signet-ring); dost thou recognise itf"5 (He said) thus : “This b 
also not my signet-ring,” u Now, lord, eucept a demount rat Lon 
by ordeal,f there ls r,o other witness for me. If this child is 
begotten by thee, let him stand in the sky ; if not, having fallen 

* Tim term pijfttea U repented, wild mdi a re)petition srgmlflfts mu dimity, 
f Die term Pati^dki l* died, nod; ravins a nS» of births in the cour*? 
iFuunlfnltgE, 

X V*tit4 r * AmH' means **p«sfc«» were,* Tie term rr*« qaal^e* Uhe virhsl 

root in retain*, ^ran-nda'hi li * compound lern 5 otherwise it would nut 1* 
eorrevrt puniw to say F.rnm rati4ra r 

§ The reading Pfiipttr&4mimte d«tnr** to be pitfiimd, became faJutht inust 
hive toiqe nsnintlve. vf j*As si^niiire v*, 41 In Al atimi 11 ami other Jsugnjgii#.. 

|| Iik“ Didst tbdtt recognise it ?" Thu past teu» i« IWj sera* Is teed in all 
J mi I An VWmcalan. 

1 ^4rca kiripnm Is used is tl» taxt. Sauce it not cjauMtcd with SaWkit, as 
CWlfltn stales. $Q(?a is tie Prakrits form of Saiya. A'in'je La Kriya, Thr 
wcutl irfiyais lull owd in the seas* of an molest in linksrnslitra ud elsewhere, 
Sfcttt* kiriyam moans ' ordeal oF truth - 5 fit, “ sn flet or Ena Hi," Compare w Eth this 
Hi* u>i ul Hi* Mini won! made in illftttat way* in tlie gakim* JdtxLs ( 36 ). 
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doirn upon the earth, let him die.” So saying, she caught the 
Bodhis&tva by his leg aod tossed him (up) into the sky. The 
Bodhi&atva sat cross-legged in the sky, and explaining religious 
duties to his father, in a sweet voice altered this verse : 44 1 am 
thy son,* great king, lord of the people, maintain me If The lord 
maintains even others much more the lord his own offspring.” § 
Having heard the Bddhisatva (while) sitting in the sky thus 
inculcating duties, the king said thus : 44 Come, my darling. 1 
will of course nurse thee.” So saying, he held out his hand. A 
thousand hands were held out. The B6dhisatva, not alighting 
into the hand of any one else, (but) just alighting into the hand 
of the king, sat down in his lap. Having given to him the 
viceroyatty, the king made his mother his chief queen. On the 
death of his father he became a king of the name of Katthav&hana, 
administered the kingdom righteously, aod went away (into 
auother birth) according to his deeds. 

Having prouounced this lecture on virtue to the king of Kdsala, 
having shown the two cases, and having adjusted their bearing, 
the teacher put together the birth-story. Then the mother was 
Mahainayis, the father was the great king Suddhodana, and 
I myself was king Katthavahana. This is tbe Katthabari Jataka- 


* The xue of the phrue pmttvtydkan Is ' I mi thy eon aod there are these 
four kinds of eons (such) as atrajo, khettajo, antevasiko, aod dinnako. There 
at r a jo means * born of ooe's self.’ Kkettajo means * one’s wife's soe by another 
(aod) brooght up oo the surface of a bed, In a cot, or on tbe boaout, Ac.’ Ante 
misiko means a student in science (staying) near (one’s seif). [Paruni recognises 
PutyriyosM tambantJSui. See his Sutra (IV. 3, 77).] Dimnako means one given 
to auother for maintenance and protection. But here, concerning one's own 
the term putt* is used. A Raja is one who entertains the people by a four¬ 
fold reception. Mahardj* it a great king. Addressing him, he said ••Maharaja." 

*• Tram mam pota jaaddkipa"—Jaaadkipa is the people’s lord. It was a Custom 
among the Indian Ary at to have two name*— the name of the teacher and the 
name of one's own clan. This was specially predominant in the tim» of p au . 
tajali. 

t Tram mam pom* means ‘ nurse me, bring me up.' 

x A tie pi dtro pomti means * even others’—men, such as elephant-keepars, 
and tha multitude in tha condition of lower animals, such as elephants aod 
horses—■* the lord feeds.’ -date is the accusative of a verb of which deco is 
the norninative. The vocative form of deco is dera, u this story itself shows 
Therefor* devo is not tbe vocative. 

§ A'ixcu deco *akam pajam, Ac. Here, however, Antra u a particle 
(used) in the sense of censure as well as grace. ** The lord does not nurse 
me, his own son, his own ©(Spring:** even so saying, hs censures indeed 
’* He feeds emong other beings”: so saying, he shows grace indeed. The Bodhi- 
satvs, both censuring and showing grace, says thus: “ Much more the lord, 
his own offspring.” 
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gamani ja taka. 

Pkivcc GAuaxi. 

Of those who do not make (any) haste f $c. 

Tuts the teacher, when dwelling in Jctavana, narrated of a 
dejected* mendicant. The introductory btory, aa well aa the first 
story of this Jdtaka, however, will appear in the birth-story 
(entitled) Samvara Jutaka in the eleventh division, because the 
story in that as well as in this is iudeed alike. The verses, how¬ 
ever, are different. Prince Gamani, though the youngest of his 
hundred brothers, saw his own gloryf wheu sitting upon a royal 
cot under a white umbrella, (and when) surrounded by his hundred 
brothers. Gratified, because (said he) u this store of my glory is 
from our teacher,” he exullingly pronounced this (following) 
enthusiastic speech: 

“ The desire for fruit of those who do not iudeed make any haste 
is fulfilled.^ I am of ripe Brahmncarya. So know, O Gamani.” 

There (in the verses) api is a mere particle. Ataramdndnam 
signifies those learned men§ (who) perform the acts (of their lifo) 
carefully,D (who are) not movedf (by auy emotion, and) who do not 
make (any) haste, (and) obey the precepts of the teacher. 

Phalasd va Sumajjhati signifies ‘the desire of the fruit,’as 
sought by the acquisition of that fruit—prospers iudeed ; or 
phalasd i s dsdphaldni** that is ‘ the fruit of the desire.’ The fruit 
as sought prospers indeed. (This is) the sense. 

• Vipathabrahmacariyosmi. Here four objects of acquisition (are 
to be considered): (1) Brahinacariyaft means excellent conduct; 


• thmiylaririyo literally mean* one whose ririya U gunc. OtmiflAa is Sanskrit. 
ArntfU/ita, which means resigned or given up, and ririjam Is rirya, manliness or 
spirits. The word (y*af(kaciriy» occurs in Vappupatha Jataka and Seri rani 
Jataka. 

f Lit. ** the store of his own glory." 

I Lit. 44 prospers." 

$ PaxHit is the word used in the text. 

ii Vpdyma is the word used in the text, and signihes • by means adequate to an 
end to be secured.’ 

1 -dctydArira and AetgdfUni are two different reading*. I have preferred the 
latter. 

•• When was the gloss written is known from this story. See iny remarks on 
this story. 

ft The three kinds of Brahuacariya, together with Vipakka Brahma, ariys, *ceoi 
to make up No. 4 mentioned in the text. The term BraJuxacttrtya is here 
in a very extended sense. The same word is used in Its usual seoso in ths - 
merits of the Uathsi No. 63, of the Tskka Jataka, where a three-fold Brahmacariva 
is stated to consist of Jhanasukbain, Moggaaukbam, I'halasukhaw, and in the 
Gal hit in question worldly prosperity L Included. 
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and (2) that by the acquisition of glory springing from it, ig 
in ecstatic [meditation ; (3) this ft ripe Brahmacariya ; (4) that 
glory, which ft acquired by oae T a self, is also BraLmacarija in a 
higher sens, Hence ho said ; “ I am of ripe Brohiuacariya.’* 
Emm j/itiahi Gdm&nis— Both uny townsman and the chief of a 
town is Gatiiani, Here, ho wever, he regarding himself as tho 
chief of all people *■ 41 O Gamani, thou for this reason know 
thus : having excelled a hundred brothers, I have got this kingdom 
iitcsus of the teacher/ This enthusiastic speech ho uttered. 
Alter the lapse of seven or eight days after his having got the 
kingdom, just all the brothers went to their own places of reaidence, 
Athnitiiatering Lis kingdom in righteousness, prince Gam uni passed 
(hito another life) according to his deed#. Having performed 
righteous acte, the Bcldhhatvii, afto passed away according to his 
deeds. 

Having pronounced this lecture on virtue, and having shown 
(it), the teacher made manifest truths. The result (of the iocul- 
cation) of the truth was that the dejected mendicant stood 
(established) in RuhatsLip. Having narrated tha two stories*, and 
having adjusted their hearing, the teacher put together the birth- 
story, This, ft the GfUn&ru J tanka, 

(Translated by Professor Kfints.) 


APPENDIX II, 


TRANSLATION FROM THE PALI OF 
JA TAKAS 41-qO. 

Bt the Editor. 

[This translation his been furnished for the temporary conve¬ 
nience of members ; but it is a rougher piece of work ihan T could 
]jave wfthed to send out even fora temporary purposf, J have in¬ 
tentionally sacrificed theEngiftb idiom in many places to the Pali’ 
but Pyli word*, however familiar, have been Avoided. 

Mr, Batuwaritudliwe ft not responsible for aey mistakes J mjlv 
have made, for though I read the stories with his *bl r [ have not 
been able to consult him since I began to write, The emendations 
of the teat, however, have his authority. 

Words in brackets arc not separate words in the nn driai. 

R. S. CO 
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ATTHAKA'MA VAGGA. 

1 I .—LO'SA K A-JA'T AKA. 

*' The Advice of a weU-meamng Friend." 

This the teacher told while residing in Jeter ana on occasion of 
ajj elder named Ldjiakatisss. This Ltlsahnlissn wna a man of fisher 
caste 3a Kowiln. who had been the ruin of hia owa family, and 
was now a luckless mendicant (to whom do one gave). On emerg¬ 
ing from the scene nfh 3 s last birth, he had assumed bis present 
existence, they say, in the womb of a certain fiakerwomnn in a 
fisher Tillage of a thousand Families. On the day of his conception 
ibeso thousand familica, net in hand, sought for fish in streams 
and ponds and the like, but not one tittle fish did ther catch, 
from that time these fishers kept declining. Between this nod 
his birth, their village was seven times burnt by fire, mitl’gevcu 
lined by the king. Thus, as time went on, they grew more and 
more miserable. They thought t H Formerly it was not thus with 
iis t but now we are declining; there must he some “ ill-lack” 
amongst us ; let u* f*rm two bands;” and so they separated into 
live and fire hundred families. Then the portion whore his 
parents wore declined j the other prospered. Then, on the prin¬ 
ciple of halving that portion, and that again, and so on, they 
divided until that family was left by itaclf; md halving thus 
ascertained that the ill-luck was theirs, they beat them nod turned 
them out. 

Then ins: mother, tiring in hardship, when her offspring was 
matured, brought him forth somewhere (where she could)* 

A being 3u his last existence it is impossible to kill: the poten¬ 
tial hy of Kahitehip hums in his heart like a lamp within a jar. 
She nourished the child, and hj soon ns he could run about she 
put a potsherd (or half a Cocoanut, or whatever it might ho) into 
his hand aud told the boy Io go to some house, and went away. 
Thenceforth, being quite alone* he sought alms there* and slept 
where he could* never bathed, took no care of his person, and 
pft¥*ed his life in imrdship like a dirt goblin. !u course of time, 
when he was seven years old, at s certain house-door in the place 
where they throw away the washings of the riee-pot* he had 
picked up a single lamp of rice* and was eating it like a crow. 
The lord of religion* m he went ou his begging rounds to 
Savnttbi, saw the child* mid ihinking. ‘’This being is a great 
object of companion ; what village does he belong to?”—kind¬ 
ness growing In hia heart towards him—said, “ Come here, my 
boy. ’ He went and did obeisance to the elder, and stood still. 
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The elder asked him. “What is your Tillage? where are your 
parents? ” M Sir, I have no one I belong to ; my parents got tired 
of mo and abandoned me, and are gone.’ “Well, will y ou 
become a monk?” " Sir, I should be glad enough to become a 
monk, but who would admit such a wretch as me?" . “I will 
admit you.” “ Thank you, sir, do so by all means ” The elder 
gave him food, bard and soft, took him to his dwelling, bathed bun 
with his own hands, admitted him, and when he was of full age 
ordained him. When he was old he was known as the elder 
Ldsakatissa, and was always unfortunate,* never in luck. Even 
on special alms-days, they say, he never got a bellyful; he only got 
jost enough to hold life together. When a single spoonful of gruel 
was put in his howl, the bowl looked as if it were filled ; so people 
thought “ This man’s bowl is full,” and gave the gruel to the 
next They say, too, that when people gave grnel to his bowl, 
the gruel in their own basin vanished. It was the same way 
with solid food and everything else. Afterwards he acquired full 
insight, and was established in the highest fruit of Rahatfdiip, 
but even then he was a little-gain. In duo course, his life-material 
being exhausted, the day of his final extinction arrived. The lord 
of religion, making mental iuqniry, perceived the fact of his attain¬ 
ing extinction to-day, and feeling “ This elder Ldsakatissa will 
attain extinction to-day, I must give him food to his heart s 
content” took him with him and entered Savattbi to beg. 
Because of him, even the great older held out his hand in 
populous Savatihi, but got not a bow. The (great) elder sent 
him in, saying “ Go on brother, sit in the sitting-hall,” and 
sent him the food he received, saying u Take this to Lusaka.” 
The people (to whom it was entrusted) took it and went off, and 
forgot Ldsaka, and ate it themselves. When the (great) eider 
arose, and was going to his dwelling, Ldsakatissa went and did 
reverence to him. The great elder stopped and stood and asked, 
*• Did you get the food, brother ?” “ 1 shall get it (iu good time) 
sir,” he replied. The elder was disturbed, and took notice of the 
time. The time (for eating) was passed “ Sever mind, brother, 
sit down here,” he said, and giving Ldsaka a seat iu the sitting- 
hall, he went to the dwelling of the king of Kdsala. The king 
took the elder’s bowl, and as it was out of time for cooked food, 
had the bowl filled with the four sweet offerings (honey, ghee, 
butter, and sugar). The elder took it and went, and saying * Come 
brother Tiasa, eat these four sweets,” stood with the bowl in his 
liaud. The other elder, out of respect, was too modest to eat. 


XipfKtntio . read »'as ou p. apuAno, 
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Then the elder said, “ Come, brother Tissa, I will take this bowl 
and stand, you sit and eat; if I let this bowl to go out of my hand, 
there will be nothing in it.” Then the venerable Ldsakatissa ate 
the four sweets, the high chief, the lord of religion, standing and 
holding the bowl. By the high supernatural power of the elder 
it did not waste. On that occasion Ldsakatissa ate to his full and 
filled his belly, and on that very day, by the extinction which 
leaves no element of being behind, he attained extinction. The 
Buddha himself came to the place and performed the funeral rites. 
They took the relics and made a shrine. Then the mendicants 
assembled in the hall of religion, talked there as they eat: 
“ Brethren, Lusaka was an unlucky gainless man, but how has 
such an unlucky little-gain as he attained such glory in religion ?” 
The teacher, coming to the hall of religion, asked, “ What is the 
subject of your conversation now, mendicants, as you sit together?” 
They told him what it was. The teacher said, M Mendicants, this 
mendicants own acts were the cause of his being a little-gain, and 
also of his gaining the glory of religion. My his formerly prevent¬ 
ing the gains of others he became (or was born) a little-gain, 
while by the fruit of his attainment of clear perception about 
impermanency, sorrow, and the unreality of the soul,* he was bom 
(or became) a gainer of the glory of religion.” He then told the 
story of the past 

In the past, in the time of Kaasapa Buddha, a certain mendicant 
was living in a village, dwelling near (and in dependence on) a 
man of property.f He was a perfect (monk), an observer of the 
precepts, and possessed of very great insight. An elder of morti¬ 
fied desires, as he pursued his regular way of life, arrived for the 
first time at the village iu which lived the inau of property who 
supported this mendicant. The tnan of property (squire), delighted 
at the very manner of the elder, took his bowl and made him 
enter his house, fed him xealously, and after hearing a short dis¬ 
course on religion, made obeisance and said, “ Sir, go to the resi¬ 
dence we keep up, I will come in the eveuing to sec you.” The elder 
went to the residence, and after having made obeisance to the 
resident elder and asked permission, sat down by him. He, after 
the usual greetings, asked, w Brother, havo you had alms-food ?” 

M Yes,” he said. “ Where ? ” ** At the house of the squire of 

the village you frequent.” Having said this, he asked for his own 
scat, and having performed his toilet and put away his bowl and 


a Amamtd ; read amattd. 

t B. ears the v. I. AVimMom is correct. 
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robes, “fit engaged in the bliss of meditation and of the fruits (of 
religion). The squire came in the evening with people carrying 
perfumes and flowers, and lamps and oil, and after doing obei- 
sance to the resident elder asked, There is a strange elder, sir, 
did he come ? ” ** Yes, he came.” 44 Where is he now ? " ** On 

such and such a seat.” He went to the place where he was, and after 
making obeisance sat down by him and heard religious discourse, and 
went home in the cool, after having made offerings to the shrine 
and the sacred tree, and lighted the lamps, and invited the two (to 
eat at his house). The resident elder thought, “ This squire’s 
heart is lost to me; if that mendicant lives in this residence he 
will make no account whatever of me.” So the elder got into 8 
discontented state of mind, and feeling 44 1 must contrive to prevent 
his living in this residence,” when they met spoke not a word to 
him. The elder of mortified desires perceived his intention, and 
saying to himself, “ That elder does not perceive how free I am 
from the bonds of rank or following,” went to his abode, and 
passed the time in the bliss of meditation and of the fruits (of 
religion). Next day, the resident tapped the door-post with the 
back of liis nail,* and knocked at the door with his nail, and went to 
the squire’s house. The sqaire took his bowl, seated him on the 
seat prepared, and asked 44 Where is the visitor, sir ?" I know 
nothing about your favourite : I tapped at his doorpost, I knocked 
at his door, but I could not wake him. Yesterday he ate some sweet 
food at your house, and l suppose ho could not digest it, and haa 
only just fallen asleep ; this is the sort of object you choose for 
your admiration.! The elder of mortified desires, reflecting that it 
was his time for going to beg, arranged hb person, took his bowl 
and robes, and, rising into the air, went to some other place. The 
squire gave the resident elder to drink some porridge made with 
ghee, honey, and sugar, and then after cleaning the bowl with per¬ 
fumed powder, he filled it again, and gave it to him, saying “ Sir, 
that elder must be wearied with hie journey, take this to him.” 
The other did not refuse, but took it, and as ho went he thought: 
* If that mendicant drinks this porridge, he will never go even if 
be b dragged out by the throat On the other hand, if I give this 
porridge to anybody, my deed will be made known ; if I throw it 
into water, the ghee will show on the top of the water ; if I throw 
it on the ground, it will be seen by the crows collecting ; 8o where 


* Pumadinuma Ktipfritth, Ac.: read /’kmAnh ncJkkapifth Ac 
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indigestion and oversleep himself.' 
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car, I throw it ?" While he was thus considering, he saw a field 
*hero there had been a «burn’j he raked open the ashes, and threw 
out the porridge there, covered it over with ashes, and went to 
the residence. Not seeing that mendicant, he said to himself 
“ P° ubt,e “ that mendicant of mortified desires must hare per¬ 
ceived my intention, and gone to some other place ; alas! for my 
belly’s sake I have done a wicked deed !" Thus, from that 
moment great sorrow came upon him. Very soon after he became 
a goblin in human form, and not long after died, and was bom in 
he . hor many thousand years he was maturing* in torment in 
hell, and after he had reaped the fruit of his sin, by force of the 
demerit that still remained, he was born a demon for five hundred 
successive births. During that time, not one day did he get a bellyful 
of food. One day he got a meal of filth.f Then for fire hundred 
births be was a dog. There, too, one day he got a meal of disgust¬ 
ing food. But the rest of all that time he did not get one good 
meal. On emerging from the dog existence, he was horn in a 
village in Kfisi, in a poverty-stricken family. After his birth that 
family was reduced to the extremity of misery. He never got 
more than halt a meal of some water gruel His name was Mitta- 
rindaka. His father and mother, unable to bear the misery of 
starvation,^ said “Get along, wretch," and beat him and sent'him 
away. Helpless (and friendless) he wandered till he came to 
Benares. At that time the Bodhisat was a far-famed professor in 
lien arcs, and was teaching§ five hundred youths. In those days 
the inhabitants of Benares used to pay for the edueatiou of the poor. 
So Ups Mittavindaka was receiving a free education under the 
Bddhisst. He was rude aud impatient of reproof (or advice), and 
went about striking first one and then another (boy), and when 
reproved by the Bodhisat, would not take reproof (or advice) so 
that because of him the fees fell off. After a quarrel with ’the 
other boys, refusing reproof, he ran away from the place, and 
wandered to a country-village where he lived by doing jobs for 
hire. I here he lived with a poor woman who bore him two sons. 
The villagers invited Mittavindaka to teach them about right and 
wrong, and gave him a salary and a hut to live in at the entrance 
of the village. Because of this Mittavindaka, the inhabitants of 


* I cannot represent in English the play on the cognate ideas of roaatinr. 
ripening, end maturing, which are here implied in Parra*. *«■■*«*- 

t I hare eoftened for the English reader the rude force of w_ 
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that country 'Tillage seven tiroes pnid a fine to the king, seven 
tiroes their houses were burnt up, seven times the dam of their 
tank burst. They said to themselves : " Before this MitUvindikn 
came, U was not so with us;but now, since his coming, we are l>oing 
ruined und thereupon they beat him and turned him out. As he 
was going with his family to another place, he came to A demon- 
haunted forest. There the demon killed and devoured his wife 
and children. He fled, and wandered from place to place till lie 
came to a port named Gambbirn- on the very day when * ship was 
sailing, and took service (ns a sailor) and wont on lioard. The 
ship, after going seven days over the sea, on the seventh day stood 
ntill in mid-sou as if nailed to the spot- They throw the ill-1 nek 
lot. Seven times it came to Mittavind&ks* The men gave him n 
little bundle of bamboos, and took him by the hand and threw him 
into the sea. The moment he was thrown out the ship went on, 
M Brovin Jaka, leaning on. the bundle of bamboos, travelled over 
the sea, till, by fruit of his observance of precept in the time of’ 
Kaasapa Buddha, ho found on the sea in a crystal palace four god¬ 
desses, and with them he lived in the enjoyment of bliss for seven 
days. Now. these palace nymphs live in blis* for seven days* 
When they departed for the seven days of suffering, they said to 
hlro, f£ Stay hero tilt we come back*” But when they were gone, 
MMrindalu went further, leaning on the bundle of bamboos, till 
he found eight goddesses in a palace of silver* Thence he went 
again and found slxtean goddesses in a palace of gems, and thirty- 
two in a palace of gold* He disregarded their advice >l», and 
went on till hu saw on an island, in mid-sea, n demon city. The^t 
a she-demon was roaming in the form of a goat* MitUvindudn not 
perceiving that she wua a demon, and feeling a wish for a meal of 
goat’s flesh, caught her by the leg* By her demon power she 
kecked up and flung him away. On her thus flinging him,’ he 
passed over the sea to Benares, and fell inton thorn-bush behind a 
tank, acd rolled down and rested on the ground. At that time 
thieve* had been carrying off the king’s gnats which roamed behind 
that tank 5 . and goatherds were stationed in hiding on ene side, 
hoping to catch the thieves* Mittavindakn, when he had rolled 
down to the ground and stood up and saw the goats, said to him¬ 
self : < 4 Oa an Maud at >en I ciuight n gout by tho leg end was 

flung by her and Fell here j so, if I now catt;h a goat by the leg, 
she will fling roe off over the sea to the place where die palace 
nymph* are" ; nud with this foolish idea he caught a goat by the 


* Tdfa It life. B. tflll* me this i* cunrect, o# I dlj.cpa.l-1: have wished r*fel 
frfyi Wife, M eight ILnm t»W 
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leg. Tie moment she wju caught she bleated loudly. The goat¬ 
herds ernne up from every aide, caught him, end crying ** Here is 
th& thief who ha* been feeding so long on the royal gouts,” boat 
him and bound him, and toot him before the king. At that 
moment the Bo db Ed at with his train of five hundred youths had just 
coma out of the city* end was going to bathe. When he saw ilit- 
t&viudnka he recognised him, and said to the men : "Friends, this 
is oar (my) pupil ; what are yon seising him for f* " Master, ho la 
n goat-atealer \ he had got one goat by the leg, that is why vve 
have caught him.* “ Then give him to me to bo my slave ; I 
will keep him (he shall live in dependence on me).” They replied, 
“Very well, master," and let him go, and departed. Then the 
Budhisai ruked him : i4 Mktavindiika, where have yon been living 
nil this time T* Oe told him all that he hud done. The Bddhi- 
sat said, u This is the misfortune that comes to those who wilt not 
do what their friends say/' and ha uttered this stanza 
“ Be who refuses to follow 
The advice of & well-moaning friend, 

Bike Mil taka catching the gnat by the teg 
Wifi surely repent in the end / 1 

And that (idle that professor ami Aliitnvirulakrt passed away 
according to their deeds. 

The teacher having related this religions history to explain 
the words, ■■ Thus, mendicants, this man’s own acta were the 
cau - e both of his being a little-gain atnl of his being d gainer of 
tho §loiy of religion, made the connection and summed up the 
Jilaka by saying: "At that time hfitt&vind&ka was tho elder 
Ldiukatissa, and the far-famed professor was I myself. 1 * 

(Here ends Ldsaka-J^taka.) 


42. —K A TOT A-JA J TAK A. 

" Pigeon" BiiiTn-Sr<mY h 
“ The Good Ad lice of Friend*" $c+ 

Tins the teacher told while residing in Jttavani on occasion 
of n certain greedy mendicant. His greediness will be shown 
in the Ninth Part, in the M Crow-birth." They told the teacher 
about this mendicant, saying : ” Sir, this mondlcani is greedy,” 
Tbo teacher asked him : “Is it true, mendicant, that you arc 
greedy?” " d e*, sir, 5 ' be replied. The teacher ssid ; fl This is 
not the first time, mendicant, yon have been greedy ; hy means of 
greediness you came to your end, and on your account also the wise 
lost th eii dwolIiug-place; 1 Be then related the glory of ihe pas L 
Jn past time, when IJ rah mad ait n wan reigning in Benares the 
28—So 
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Bodhisat was born a pigeon. In those days they used, out of 
desire of merit, to hang up baskets with chaff in them for small 
birds to live in comfort. A nobleman’s cook in Benares pot up 
a hanging basket of chaff in his kitchen. There the Bodhisat 
lived. He lived there and spent his time thus : he went out early 
in the morning to roam for food, and came back in the evening. 
One day a crow, passing over the kitchen, smelt the savour of 
various dishes (sour and not sour) of fish, and his greediness was 
excited.* He perched not far off and was casting about for some 
means of getting the fish, when he saw the Bodhisat return in 
the evening and enter the kitchen, and thought, “By means of 
this pigeon I will get the fish.” So he came back next morning, 
and when the Bodhisat started on his rounds for food, he followed 
him about. Then the Bodhisat said to him: u Friend, why are 
you dying about with me ?” “ Sir, your way of life charms me ; 
henceforth I shall wait upon you.” u Friend, you are one kind of 
feeder and I another ; it is difficult for you to wait upon me said 
the Bodhisat * Sir, I will take my food, and then when you are 
taking your food, I will go about with you.” “ Very well; only 
mind, you must be very active P (or careful). Having given the 
crow this warning, the Bodhisat went about feeding, and eating 
grass seeds and such like. But while the Bodhisat was at pasture, 
the crow, who bad already gone and raked up a lump of cow-dung 
and eaten his fill of worms (or insects), joined him, saying, “ Sir, 
you have been an immense time on your round, it is not good to 
eat to excess and when the Bodhisat returned in the evening 
from pasture, the crow entered the kitchen with him. The cook 
thought: “ Our pigeon has come back with another and set a 
basket for the crow too. Thenceforward they both lived there. 
One day a great quantity of fish was brought in for the noblcmnn. 
The cook took it and hung it up in different parts of the kitchen. 
When the crow saw it his greediness was excited, and thinking, 
* To-morrow I shall not go to the feeding ground, but this must 
be my food,” he lay all night in agitation. Next day when the 
Bodhisat started for pasture, he said, ** Come, friend crow !" “ Sir, 
you go; I am suffering from indigestion.” 44 Sir, there never yet 
was such a thing as a crow having indigestion. At night they are 
famished in each watch of the three ; when they have eaten a 
lamp-wick they are satisfied for a very little while. You must be 

• It la not eaey to represent In Engliah each exprettioni os I,Mam -ppdditrd 
Tho lull U not laid to arise in lh« nun, bat the men to rouse or gire birth to 
the ltut- The nun U regarded M the (iwpooilblc) author of hi* own dciires, and 

so with hi* thought* and emotion*. 
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longing to eat this fish ! Como, men’s food is bad for yoa ; don’t 
do such a thing ; go with mo and feed !” “ Master, I cannot.” 
“ Then yonr own deeds will discover you : don’t let greediness get 
the better of you ; be carefal (don’t give way)!” Thus the 
Bodhisat warned him, and went to pasture. The cook, after 
making a mixed dish of a variety of fish, opened tho vessels for to 
little while to let out the steam, then put the strainer on the top 
of each vessel, and went and stood outside, wiping off the perspi¬ 
ration.* At that moment the crow put his head out of the basket, 
and looking round the cooking-house, saw that the cook was gone. 
“Isow, he thought, “ is my timo to eat fish to my heart’s content. 
How, now : shall I eat slices or mince V Deciding that it is im¬ 
possible to dll tho stomach quickly with minced meat, he said a 
himself, “I will take a large slice and put it iu the basket, and 
eat it as I sit there.” So saying, ho flew out of the basket and 
alighted on the strainer. It gave a u ting.”f The cook heard it, 
and, corning in to find out what it was, saw the crow. “ This 
mischievous crow," thought he, “ wants to eat my lord’s cookod 
meat. My living dopenis on my lord (I am my lord’s servant), 
not on this stupid animal j what is it to me T* So he shut tho 
door and caught the crow. He then plucked the feathers from 
its whole body, pounded up some green ginger with salt and 
cummin, and mixed it with some buttermilk ; with this he smeared 
the crow all over, and flung it into the baiket. There it lay 
quivering in the utmost agony. When the Budhisat returned iu 
the evening, he saw the crow come to calamity, and said : “Greedy 
crow, by not taking my advice and by your own greediness you 
are come to great misery and then ho uttered this stanza :— 

“ lie who no attention lends 
• To the warnings of his friends, 

Like the disobedient crow 
Falls a victim to the foe.” 

The Bodhisat having uttered this stanza, felt ho also could no 
longer stay in that place, and went elsewhere. The crow died on 
the spot, and tho cook took him and threw him away, basket and 
all, on the rubbish heap. 

The teacher having related this religious discourse on the words, 
“This is not the first time, mendicant, you have been greedy ; 
formerly you were greedy too, and on account of you and your 
greediness tho wise were obligod to leave their abode, " preached 
tho truths. When the truths were concluded, that mendicant 


• Afwncamdno: rcM Pnneamd»n, with B.'i MS. 
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attained Use frail of 41 Unret timing*” The teacher made the con¬ 
nection, flul summed up tho birth-story thus : u At that time the 
crow was the greedy mendicant, and the pigeon was T myself. 111 
(End ot the ,l Pigeon” Birth-Story,) 


43.—TALUK A-J AT AK A . 
a Bamboo-Bo if *' Birth-Stouf. 
u The Advice,” fye* 

Turn the teacher toll while residing in Jetavana on occasion of 
a certain obstinate mendicant. The blessed one asked him (as 
before), 41 la it true ns they aay, mendicant, that you are obstinate?” 
and on his saying 44 Yes, sir,/ 1 aaid, 44 This is not the Grst time yon 
have been obstinate; formerly, too, you were obstinate, and by 
obstinacy, and not doing what the wise said, you came to your end 
by a serpent's bite (in the mouth of n serpent). He then related 
the story of the past. 

In past lime, when Brahmndatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Ik'dhisat was born in a wealthy family in Kas-i, and when he came 
to years of discretion, seeing the danger of desires, and the 
benefits of abnegation, be re non need desires* and going into the 
Himalaya country ho entered ihc hermit order, and by practice of 
mental concentration acquired the five kinds of supernatural 
knowledge, and the eight attainments, and passed his days in tho 
bliss of meditation, and afterwards becoming much bought after, 
dwelt in a residence as teacher of a traiu of five hundred ascetics. 
A young snake of a venomous kind, roaming according to its 
instinct, came to the cell of a certain ascetic. The ascetic con¬ 
ceived a parent's love fov it, and made it a bed in a bamboo-joint, 
and took care of it. From having ita bed in a bamboo-joint 
they named it M Bamboo-boy.'* And tho ascetic they named 

Bamboo-boy's father, 1 * from his taking care edit ns lovingly as if 
It were his son. Then tho Bddhisut, hearing that cue of the 
ascetics was nursing a poisonous snake, sent for him and asked, 
*Ib it true that you are rearing a poisonous snake?"' and ou his 
saying “yes,” said, 4 ■ There is no such thing ad friendship with 
pualcea (they cannot be trusted) ; don't rear it, JT The ascetic said, 
11L He is my pupil and child ; I cannot live without him,” 4< Then he 
will be the ikath of yon " The ascetic did not take the Bodhisat'fl 
advice, and could not give up the snake* Some time after 
that, all tho ascetics went to gather herbs and wild fruits, and 
finding these plentiful in the place they had gone to, remained 
there two or three days. 1,4 Bamboo-boy 1 * father” went with 
them, leaving the poisonous snake almt up [ n his bed in the 
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bamboo-joint. When ha returned with the ascetic® at the etui of 
Uat- two or three days* he opened the bamboo-joint to give 
k Bamboo-bo/’ 7 some AhkI, and said 1( Come ray son, you must bo 
siiirving, 1 and put out his ha ml* The poi®0Q0U3 snake* infuriated 
by being two or three days without food* bit the outstretched 
Imnd and killed the ascetic on the spot* and went into the forest. 
Tlxo ascetics seeing it, told the Bodhisat. The Bodhtsat* after 
performing tho funeral rites* took his seat in the ns Edit of the 
hermit band, and uttered this stanza by way of warning to the 
hermits 

"He who wilt not Attend 
To the words of a friend, 

WEIL lie Q murdered corpse sonic day 
As * Bamboo- boy 'a father' lay,” 

The BJilhisat, after giving this advice to tho hermits* practised 
the foutr elements of saintly living, till, at the end of Ida appointed 
time, he was born in the Brahma world. 

The teacher* after relating this religious discourse on the words 
■* This is not the lirst time, mendicant, you have been obstinate , 
in a former existence* too, by obstinacy you came to rotten ugs* at 
a serpent 7 ® mouth*" established the connection and summed up 
the birth-story by saying ; “ At that time * Bamboo-buy's father r 
wins tho obstinate mendicant ; tho rest of the train wore the 
Buddha'® train ; the teacher of tin: band was I myself.” 

(End of r| Bamboo-Boy h ' Birth-Story.) 


■14.—M MCA S A-JA'T AK A, 

+ ‘ MOSQUITO* BiilTii-STOitV. 

“ Better a Wise Foe" if c. 

Tut® the teacher told whem he was on circuit in Mugadha iu u 
certain village, on occasion of some village simpletons. Tho 
BnJdha (TaihngEita), they say* once went from Sdvatthi toyUi- 
gadha* and m he was going hi® rounds in that country he come 
upon a certain village. This village was fill], almost without 
exception, of simpleton®. One day these simpletons met together 
and took counsel thus : u Friends* when wo go into the forest 
mosquitoes hita ua while wo are at work, and this interfere® with 
our work : let us nil lake bows and weapons* and make war on 
the mosquitoes tilt we have shot dead or cut to pieces every mos¬ 
quito." So Lhey went to the forest, and in trying to shoot the 
mosquitoes shot and struck and injured oue another, that they 
came back and lay, some iu the tuner part of tbs village, some 
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half-way down the street, some near the gate. The teacher, 
with the company of mendicant^ in bis train, entered the village 
for alms. The remnant of wise men, feeing the blobbed one, made 
a pavilion at the entrance of the village, and after bringing Urge 
offerings to the Buddha and the rest of hla company of tnumH- 
cants, did obeisance to the teacher, and sat down. The teacher, 
seeing the wounded men on every aide, asked those laymen, 
" Here area great many aiek men j. what have they been doing?” 
“ Sir, these iuoei went to wage war with mosquitoes and shot one 
another, and so have made themselves ill." The teacher said ; 
“ This is not the first time dmt simpletons, intending to strike 
mosquitoes, liave struck one another ; formerly, too, thorn were 
people who struck their neighbours moaning to strike mosquitoes 
and at the request of those men he told the story of the post time. 

In past time, when Brnhmdatla was reigning in Benares, the 
Bi id hi sat wan living by trade. At that time there wore a groat 
many carpenters living an a country village in Kish A sawyer 
there was chopping a felled tree when a mosquito settled on his 
copper-hasin-like head, and darted his proboscis into it like 
the thrust of a spear. He said to his son, who was sitting by, 
“ily buy, there U a mosquito stinging me on the head, as if ho 
were running a spear into me ; drive him off/' “ Wait n bit, 
father ; l will kill it with ono blow.” Just then the Budhisat 
was come into that village in search of goods, and was sitting in 
that carpenter’s shed. So dec Carpenter said i " Son, drive, off 
this mosquito.” And the boy, saying “I will/' took up a sharp 
nse and took bid stand behind his father's back, and thinking to 
strike the mosquito, cleft his father's head in two. The carpenter 
died on the spot. The Bodhisct, seeing wbnt the boy hid done, 
thought: 4i Even cu enemy, if bo is wise, is better ; fear of 
punishment at any rate will prevent hid killing people and so 
uttered this stanza :— 

“ Better jl wiss foe 

* Than a triend of sense bereft; 

Tha stupid son to kill the gnat 
Uis father's headpiece deft/’ 

After uttering this stanza the Bddhisat got up and departed 
according to his deeds. The carpenter's relatives performed his 
funeral 

The teacher, having related this religious discourse in illustra¬ 
tion of hie raying, ,l Thus, lay men, t formerly there were people 

‘ JfanjirffttfiH; read 

1 Ewim *pd*ak£ fm&* t \c. ■ rtud Emnt^tdka, pttbht. $c. 
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wIjo would strike their neighbours when they meant to strike a 
mosquito,” established the connection and auturned up the birth- 
story by saying ** The wise merchant who Uttered the staiiza ud 
went away Was I myself, 1 ' 

(End of the ** Mosquito 7 ' Birth-Story,) 


45,— f* KOHINP BIRTHS TOE Y, 

“ Better a wise Enajiy” <%c. 

Tilts tiie teacher told while residing in Jetuvanu on occasion of 
a sbivo woman of the nobleman AnuLluipinditea's* Auathuplndika, 
the story gees, had a stave named RohinL She was once pound¬ 
ing rice when her aged mother came to the place and sat down, 
lhe flies earno about her and bit her as if they warn running 
needles into her. She said to her daughter : tf My girl,, the flies 
are biting mo s drive them off - , 1 * She said, (l 1 will mother,." and 
raising the pestle, thinking ** I will kill aod destroy the flies on 
ifty mother’s body," struck her mother with the pestle, and killed 
her. Seeing that, she began to cry, tl O mother I mother”! 
they told this event to the noble mu □» The nobleman having 
performed the funeral rites for her, went and told the whole story 
to the teacher. The teacher said : w This is not the first time, 
householder, that this woman, tinnking to kill flies on her mother'd 
body, h&s killed her tuotlifer with a blow of her pestle ; iua former 
birth she did the same j and at Ids request he bold the story of 
the past* 

In past time, when Hrnhmndatia was reigning in Benares, the 
Budhisat was bom in a nob 3 urn an’a family, and on hi* father** 
death succeeded to the family honours* He, too, had a slave named 
Echini. She also, when her mother came and sat where she'was 
pounding rice, when told * Daughter, drive away the flies/* m 
exactly the aame way struck her mother with the pestle and 
killed her, and began to ery, Thu Bddhisnt, when he heard of it, 
thinking 11 Even an enemy if ho is wise is better in this world/ 4 
uttered this stanza - 

° Belter a sensible enemy 

Thau a fool, however kind he be ; 

Look at silly ho] i ini, 

like a killed bur moth ei p end sore weeps she f" 

The B&lhiaalj in praise of the wise man, discoursed religion in 
this Stanza. 

The teacher, after relating this religious discourse to illustrate 
what he hud said, mt This is not the first time, householder, that 
this woman, meaning to kill flies, has kilted her mother ; she did 
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bo in a former birth,” established the connection and summed up 
the birth-story by saying, u Then the mother was the mother, the 
daughter the daughter, aud I was the great nobleman.” 

(End of“Rohini" Birth-Story.) 


46.—ARA'MADU'SAKA-JATAKA. 

** The Park-Si*oileu” Biuth-Stoby. 
a A Blunderer a ,” ijc. 

This the teacher told in u certain village in Kdsalo, on occasion 
of a park-spoiler. The teacher, it is said, in the courso of his 
rounds in Kosalo, came into a certain village. There a man of 
property invited the Tathugata (Buddha), and after having given 
him a seat in his grounds, and made offerings to him and to the 
monks in his tram, said, 44 Sirs, stroll at your pleasure in these 
grounds.” The mendicants rose, and taking the park-keeper, 
strolled about tho park. Seeing a bare spot, they asked the park- 
keeper, “Good layman, this park is in other parts thick with 
shade, but in this spot there is not a tree nor a shrub ; what is 
the cause ?” “ Sirs, at the time this park was planted, a village 

lad who was watering pulled up the young trees in this spot and 
watered each in proportion to the root it had. Those young 
trees faded and died : that is the season why this became a bore 
spot. The mendicants went up to the tdacher and told him this 
fact. The teacher said : “ Mendicants, this is not the first time 
that village lad has been a park-spoiler ; formerly also ho was a 
park-spoiler and then ho told the story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadutta was reigning iu Benares, they 
proclaimed a festival. From the time the sound of the drum 
proclaiming tho festival was heard, all the townsfolk went about 
full of the festival. At that time in the king's grounds there 
were a great many apes living. The park-keeper thought: 
41 There is a festival proclaimed in the city ; I will ask these 
monkeys to water (the trees), and 1 will go and take port in tho 
festivaland so he went up to the chief (or senior) monkey and 
asked : 44 Sir chief moukey, this pork is of great benefit to you 
(and yours) ; you feed on the leaves and fruits und buds here. 
Now, there is a festival proclaimed in the city, and I am goiug to 
take part in it (‘ play at festival') ; while I am gone will you be 
able to water the young trees iu this park ?” “ Yes, we can !” 
‘•Then do your best (or, be careful)” he said ;ond giving them the 
leather n vessels and wooden pots for watering, he departed. The 
moukey s took the leathern vessels and the wooden waterpats nnd 
watered the young trees. Then the chief monkey said to them 
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“ My good monkeys, water is a thing to be taken care of; when 
you are watering the young trees, pull up each in turn and look 
at the root, and when the roots have gone deep pour plenty of 
water on them, but when they have not gone deep, only a little ; 
by and by you will have difficulty in getting water.” They 
applauded and agreed ; and did so. Just then a wise man seeing 
these monkeys acting in that way in the royal grounds said thus: 
u My good monkeys, why are you pulling up each tree in turn and 
watcriug in proportion to the roots ?” They said : M Our chief 
monkey told us to do so.” Hearing that he thought; “ Ah ! my 
foolish friends, ignorant people, meaning to help, only harm ;* and 
ho uttered this stanza :— 

“ A blunderer's best efforts can bring about no good : 

A fool spoils business,* like the monkey in the wood.” 

Thus that wise man with this stanza rebuked the monkey-chief, 
and having done so he and bis retinue left the grounds. 

The teacher having related this religious discourse, after his 
words, “ This is not the first time, mendicants, that this villugo 
lad has been a park-spoiler ; formerly also he was a park-sj>oiler,” 
joined the connection aud summed up the birth-story thus : “ At 
that time the chief monkey was this village lad who spoilt the park, 
and the wise man I myself.” 

(End of the “Park-Spoiler” Birth-Story.) 


47.—V'ARUNI-JA'TAKA. 

** Liqcou” Birth-Story. 

“ A Blunderer’sfyc. 

Tins the teacher told when residing in Jetavona on occasion of 
a liquor-spoiler. A friend, they say, of Anuthapindika was a 
liquor merchant. He had made some strong spirits (liquor) and 
was selling it for money (gold, &c.), and a great many people had 
assembled. He gave instructions to his apprentice : ** My boy, 
you take the money and give the spirits,” and himself went to 
bathe. The apprentice, as ho supplied the spirits to a great many 
people, saw people from time to time getting salt sweetmeats (or, 
salt and jaggery) and eating ; so he thought: “ The liquor must 
want salt, 1 will put some salt into it,” aad he threw a measure 
of salt into the (earthen) wine-jar, and so gave them the spirits. 
The people every timo they filled their mouth, threw it out; and 
asked 44 What have you done ?" “ I saw that when you drank the 

• “ Prevent* pruOt,” "decUvjrt wealth,” &c. It is impossible t« keep pace 
with the many meanio£» of Attko. 
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spirits you took bait, ao I mixed salt with it” u You fool,* you 
liHVtf e[K»IU such excellent liquor os this P' Thus reproaching him, 
each in turn got tip Find went a, way. 

The Bpirft-aeller came back, and seeing net one man, naked. 
" Where arc the apirlfc-drinlLajra gone V* He told him tbs fact. 
Then hi* master re prone tied him f a You fool, you have spoilt such 
spirits ns this ! M juid told this thing to Auhthripiijilikii. Atnitbu- 
pin«|ika, thinking “I have got a good story to tell" (a present in 
the form of a story to offer to the Buddha), went to Jdutvami* and, 
after oboisanee to the teacher, told this case. The teacher said : 
“This is not the first time, householder, that he has lieeit a liquor- 
spoiler i formerly nlao he was a liquor-spoiler {’ and at his request 
he told the story of the past. 

In past time, when Brahmadaitn was reigning in Benares, the 
BodM-Hat was a noble man in Benares. Near him there lived a 
spirit-seller. He made some strong spirit*, and t-aying to his 
apprentice , if sell this,” went to blithe. The moment he was gone, 
the apprentice put in Salt and destroyed the liquor in the same 
way. Them hie master came, and on Learning the thing told tho 
nobleman. The nobleman said : ** Fools and blunderers, meaning 
to ha Ip harm and uttered this stanza 

^ A btumlener^ good into nitons to no good cjd lesd : 

A foul spoils badness ju Kandanna did the m@aJ (gpiriii). 11 ' 

Thu Budhisat preached religion by this stanza. And thu 
teacher having said ; “ This is not the first time, householder, 
that lad has been a liquor-spoiler j formerly also be was a liquor- 
spoiler ; made the connect ion, and summed up the birth-story 
thub : "Then the liquor-spoiler was he who la liquor-spoiler now, 
and the nobleman of Benares was I myself.” 

(End of "Liquor” Birth-Story.) 


4S.—THE ** VEDABBHA” BJ&TH-STORY. 

" Who seeks gain the wrong way,” fyc. 
i ms tbo teacher told when residing in J etavana on occasion of 
im obstinate mendicant, To this mendicant (too) the teacher 
said ; L4 This is not the first time, mendicant, yon have hecn 
obstinate ; formerly also you were obstinate nod thereby,^ not 
doing what the wise told you, you got cut in two with a sharp 
sword, and flung in the road, and oil yeur single account a thousand 

* Mit r tcjhI Bdia , 

f 7V*' *T*i ramJatjmintJira : mfl,d lr#' fFO CO MrtL-j tnu • Qf, pdisiblt, Jy 

Tll«c L tia hilch Cuiuliiltaticin 4 m RmfAftr. 
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inen came by Iheir death"; and then Iib told the story of the past. 
In past time* when Bmlimadutta was reigning in Benares, in a 
Certain village wus a Brahmin who know the charm called 
Vedftbbhn. That charm, men suy, id a precious and most valuable 
ono. Having observed the proper conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies, he went through this charin'and looked* up to the sky, and 
thereupon a rain of the sieve□ gems would rain from the sky* At 
that lime the BddEiisat was learning science under that Brahmin. 

One tUy the Brahmin took tho Bodhisat and went out of his 
own villa go for some purpose or other, and want into the Ceilynii 
country* On the way [Slither, in a forest place, there were five 
hundred, "sending thieves," a a they are called, engaged in highway 
robbery* These robbers caught the Bddhisat and the Brahmlu 
VcdabhhiL The reason they are called Si sending thieves" as thy. 
They catch two people and “send" one to fetch treasure— from 
this they are called b£ sending thieves* 1 * When they catch fu tlmr 
ami sen, (boy say to the fathei', “ You bring us treasure and then 
you may take your eon and go;” in the same way, when they 
catch mother mid daughter, iliev let the mother go ; when they 
catch cider and younger brothers,f they let the elder go ; when 
teacher and pup 11, they let the pupil go* Su this time they belied 
the Brahmin YeJabbha aud Let go the Bddhisat. Thu Budhlsat, 
after making obeisance to Lib master, said, “ 1 shall come back in 
one cr two days ; fear not, aud do what I say. To-day it will bo 
the conjunction of the heavens for producing the rain of Ireu&uru ; 
but do not grow Impatient and go through the charm and produce 
the rain uf treasure ; if you do, you will come to destruction and 
so will these live hundred robbers." After giving tins warning 
to his muter, he went for treasure. The robbers, when the sun 
went down* bound the Brahmin and icy down* At that very 
moment from the Extern quarter the full moon rose. The 
Brahmin observing the constellation (in which she rose) said to 
himself ; *' It is tlie proper conjunction far the rain of treasure ; 
why need 1 endure (this) suffering ? I will recite the charm and 
bring down the rain of treasure, give the treasure to the robbers, 
and go where 1 please/' And so lie said to the robbers, - 4 Good 
robbers, what are you seizing me for ?" ” For treasure, air." 

11 Then, if it is treasure you want, make haste and release mo 


* tftMi, It u not unlikely, jlh Else text &f ibis Jotak.L la moro corrupt IIlbu 
uHncrs, that tbiH Bhauld hi? uWViif i; 4 Una" (thu whoever he maj- he, who 

us<a the charm) 4 lonka up, ie” 

t Jctthtthakiin.i1{kr. Bead D. Ilia ELD doubt of UlEb, priYKttou in 

aplt* of j'j' 
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from these bonds ; let me baths my head (give me a thorough bath), 
give mo new clothes to put on, perfumes to anoint myself, uud 
flowers to deck me, and so leave mo.’ 11 The robbers, on hearing 
what he said, did go. The Brahmin, having observed the con¬ 
junction of the heavenly bodies, recited the charm, and looked up 
to the sky. Immediately jewels fell from the sky. Thu robbers 
collected the treasure, tied it up in their clothes, and departed, • 
The Brahmin followed them. Presently these robbers were 
caught by another live hundred robbers, tl What uro you 
seizing us for they said ; and the reply was, ki For treasure. 1 * 
If you want treasure, selin that Brahmin; he looks upf to the 
.:ky and brings down a min of treasure \ "he is the man who gave 
us this/' they said. The robbers Jet the robbers go, cud seized 
tho Brahmin, saying ,Ji Givo us treasure, too! 11 The Brahmin 
said : ** I should be glad enough to give yon treasure, but the 
couj unction’Of-the-hea veil Jy -bad ies-for-br ing Eng -down -a - mi u-of- 
treasure will be at the cad of a. year from this ; If you want 
treasure, wait patiently, and at i hat tiuie I will bring you down 
a treasuro-sihewer.” (Same word as before.) 'ibu robbers were 
furious* M You rascal of a Brahmin, you gave others a trcasuro- 
shower now, and you tell us to wait another year I" Edo saying, 
with a sharp sword they cleft the Brahmin in two nud Hung hint 
in the road, nud then ran off in pursuit of tho other robbers, 
fought with them, killed them all, uud took the treasure. Then 
they formed two bands and fought with one another, and two 
hundred and fifty men got killed, and so they wont oil killing one 
another till ouly two were left. Thus these thousand men came 
to destruction. The two contrived to carry the treasure, and 
buried it in a woody place near a village, and one sat with u 
sward guarding it, while the other went into the village to get 
rice and have food cooked. Covetousness is indeed the rout of 
destruction*^ The man who was sitting by the treasure thought; 
“When he comos this treasure will be divided into two parts: 
suppose I strike him with the sword just as he comos and kill 
him ?” and he drew the aword aud sat watching for his arrival* 
And the other thought : 11 That treasure will havu to bo divided 
into two port* ; suppose I put poison in the lood nnd give it to 


* J’tiLjruiM. E«d So 11. ia apftd gf Wydn Ik tow. 

f fiwttpen, B. mrpqlil read iiuji/priV- The eiuphaais of tb«> Kiatcacc nqqlitfl it. 

£ il a". i ...‘■htr, yr, rijfl iv i[i rJ -i 

LkMo cn, frf., an ■ ih«aI feiicclEsa on the biatoriaiTa part- B, iniiat-. on Una 
way of timdiag it. No doubt it ii ibo naliva way; but it maybe mur* correct 
to tr-«t tbo wcidi ai uue aeutoicv, and Iran -bile; Then, if tv illuatfute Uh; 
ediiuq, ‘ CtfretiiuanvM ti the rowt of dcalruetLou’ Utc mao, t c . ,J 
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that man to oat, nn□ so till him and take ail the treasure for 
myself ?" ami so as soon as the food wns done, he dined himself, 
and then put poison in the rest and took it and went to the place. 
He hud hardly put down the food and stood still, when the other 
deft him in two with the swordj and threw him in a covered 
place (cut of sight), then ate the food and hi ins elf died on the 
spot Thus on account of that treasure they nil come to 
destruction > 

After one or two days, the Bddhisat came back with the treasure. 
Not seeing his master in that place, and seeing the treasure scattered 
about, lie thought: 1( My mister hu not done ee 1 Bald, but must 
have brought the treasure-shower ; they must all have come to 
destruction j" and he went on along the high road. As he went 
he saw bis master on the high road deft in two, and saying to 
himself, 14 He hag died from not taking my advice,’ 1 he brought 
wood and made a pile and burnt his master and offered wild 
flowers, and went on. Soon he saw lying dead first five hundred, 
and then two hundred and fifty, and so on, till at the end he saw 
two men dead ; so he thought; 41 Hera are a thousand men all hut 
two come to das traction : there must be two more robbers j they 
alao cannot possibly survive \ where are they gone ?” And going 
on he saw the path hy which they had gone with the treasure into 
the woody piaca, and going on he saw the heaps of treasure tied 
up in a bundle, and then he paw one ruin dead by the bowl of rice 
which he had put down. Then he perceived the whole (story, 
and said to himself), This is what they most have done." Think¬ 
ing “ where now h that man T* he looked about and saw him also 
laid in a covered spot. Then he thought, 4t Oor master has not 
done ns I told him, and by his obstinacy has himself come to de¬ 
struction, and by him another thousand men have been destroyed. 
Ah I those who seek their own advantage wrongly and unreason¬ 
ably, tike our master, will surely come to great destruction ■” and 
therewith Le uttered the stanza :— 

w Who sects gain the wrong way, failure will him befall; 

The CeLiams killed Yedabbhn, and they, too, perished alL" K 

Thus the Bodhisat, meaning. H As our master, making hia effort 
wrongly aud bringing down the treasure-shower at the wrung 
moment, not only himself came by his end, but was also a eauso of 
destruction to others ; so, anyone else who exerts himself in the 
wrong way, Eu hEs desire for Ida own ad van Cage, will, both perish 
himself, and will be a cause of ruin to others/ 1 preached religion 
by [Ids stanza in a voice that rang through the forest amid the 
applause of the (woodland) nymphs. He then contrived to convey 
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tho treasure to his own house, and haring lasted as long as his 
time was to last, giving gifts and doing other acts of merit, at tho 
end of life he departed to till a place in heaven. 

This religious discourse the teacher made on the word*, “ This 
is not the first time, mendicant, that you have been obstinate ; for¬ 
merly, too, you were obstinate, and by your obstinacy came to great 
destruction and then he Bummed up the birth-story thus : “ At 
that time the Brahman Vodabbha was the obstinate mendicant, and 
the pupil was I myself.” 

(End of “ Vedabblm” Birth-story.) 


49.—NAKKHATTA-JATAKA. 

Tna Lucky Day.* 

“ While the star-gazing Fool” Ijc. 

Ttns the teacher told while residing iu Jetavana on occasion of 
a certain Hindu astrologer. It is said that a respectable man in 
tho country had secured for his son the daughter of a family in 
S&vatthi, and had fixed the day, saying M On such a day we will 
comef for her.” When the day came he asked the family astro¬ 
loger : “Sir, we are going to hold a festival to-day ; is it a lucky 
day (auspicuous constellation) ?” The other was angry, and said 
to himself, “This man has fixed tho day without asking mo first, 
now he comes aud asks ! Never mind, I will teach him a lesson.” 
So he replied: “ To-day is an inauspicious conjunction ; don’t 
hold your festival to-day ; if you do, it will be very disastrous.” 
The people of that family, relying on the astrologer, did not go 
that day. The city people, who had made all preparations for the 
festival, finding them not come, said: “They fixed to-day, but 
they are not come. We have gono to great expense ; what have 
we to do with them ? We will give our daughter to some one 
else,” and so with the festival (preparations) as they were, they 
gave their daughter to another man. The others came next day 
and said, “ Give us your daughter.” Then the Savatthi people 
abused them, and said : “You country people are a sinful folk ; 
you fix a day, but you cure nothing for that, and don't come ; go 

• Xakkkattam means “ a constellation Of lunar aeUriim,” “a special conjunc¬ 
tion" (aa in 48), u a lucky day," “ a festival," “ a day of rejoicing." MeanwhU. 
its name puns with AttMo, which means ** luck, ’ “ cause,*’ “ meaning," and a 
thousand other things. Hence this etanxa Is untranslateahle. It is a really witty 
jingle- • 

t • (;«aAtsMMu/T B. would rand M ganbiasitini ’U| n accordance with Uj oni 
throughout the story. 
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back the way you came; we have given our daughter to others/’ 
The country people quarrelled with them,and went back the way 
they came. It became known among the mendicants how that 
astrologer* had spoilt these people’s festival. These mendicants, 
when assembled in the conversation hall, sat talking thus : “ Bro¬ 
thers, an astrologer has spoilt a family’s festival." The teacher 
came in and asked : u What subject of conversation, mendicants, 
are you sitting engaged in ?” They told him what it was. “ This 
is not the first time, mendicants," he said, “ that the astrologer 
has interfered with a festival of that family ; formerly also he got 
angry and spoilt their festivaland he told the story of the 
past. 

In past time, when Brahtnadatta was reigning in Benares, some 
townspeople secured (for their son) the daughter of some country 
people, and after fixing the day asked their family astrologer : 
M Sir, we have festival doings to-day ; are the stars favourable ?*» 
He, offended at their fixing the day at their own pleasure, and not 
asking him till then, thinking “ To-day I will prevent their 
festival," replied: “To-day the stars are unfavourable; if you 
hold it, you will come to great evil." They took his advice and 
did not go. The country people finding that they did not come, 
said : ‘ They fixed this day, but they arc not come ; we will have 
nothing to do with them and gave their daughter to another 
family. Next day the city family came and asked for the girl. 
The country people said : “You city people are shameless folks ; 
you fix the day and then don’t come for the girl; as you did not 
come we have given her to others." “Tho reason we did not 
come is that wc asked (our) astrologer, and ho said the stars were 
unpropitlous ; give us your daughter." “ As you did not come, 
wo gave her to others ; how shall wo now take back a girl we 
have given While they were quarrelling with one another in 
this way, a wise man of the city camo on some business into the 
country. When he heard those city people saying : “ We asked 
the astrologer and because of tho unluckinesa of tho stars we did 
not come,” he said: “ What use is luck in Urn stars ? surely, 
getting the girl is the luck !” and uttered this stanza 

** Whi!e star-gazing fool is waiting for lack, the luck goes by : 

The star of luck is luck, and not any star ia the sky/’f 


Ajiriko, B. • MS. bu here A*Ji puSi>, which should b« read throughout, 
f Literally, something to this effect: Gain passes by a fool while he U intent 
on (reverences) the lucky conjunction of tho sUr* s the fact of getting what one 
want* U tho best guarantee that it ia the right moment for getting it: what can 
the star* do ? 
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The city family, after quarrelling a while, went away without 
the young lady. 

So the teacher, when he had told this religious tale on the 
words, w This is not the first time, mendicants, that this astrologer 
has prevented a festival in that family, formerly also he did so/’ 
established the connection and linked the birth-story on (to the 
present) by saying : “ At that time the astrologer was the present 
astrologer, and the families were the present families ; the wise 
roan who stopped and uttered the stanza was I myself. 

(End of “ The Lucky Day.”) 


50.—DUMMEDHA-JA'TAKA. 

“The Fools." 
u A Thousand Fools" fyc. 

This the teacher toll while residing in J6tavnna about living 
for the good of the world. This will be explained in the Twelfth 
Fart in the Krishna birth-story. 

In past time, when Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the 
Bddhisat entered on a new existence as the son of that king’s chief 
queen. As soon as he was born, on his naming day they named 
biro Prince Brahmadatta. When he was sixteen years old be 
studied at Taxila and mastered the three Vedas, and became per¬ 
fectly accomplished in the eighteen branches of knowledge. Then 
his father gave him a share in his royalty. At that time the 
people of Benares used to keep the festivals of the natural deities, 
used to worship the natural deities, and, slaying a great quantity 
of goats, rams, small birds, pigs, and other animals, used to per¬ 
form sacrificial rites with all sorts of flowers and perfumes, as well 
as with flesh and blood. The Bddhisat thought: u Now-a-days 
persons in keeping the festivals of the gods of nature destroy a 
great deal of life,—the people at large are almost all confirmed in 
irreligion ; but when I receive the kingdom on my father’s death, 
I will contrive to prevent their destroying life without giviugpain 
to a single man." So one day he ascended his chariot and drove 
out of the city, and saw a great multitude assembled under a large 
banyan tree, each roan praying for what each desired, whether 
sons and daughters, glory, wealth, or the like, to the deity that 
dwelt in that tree. He alighted from the chariot, and went up to 
the tree, offered perfumes and flowers, mode a libation with water, 
made a reverential circuit of the tree, and after worshipping the 
deity as if he were* a votary of such deities, ascended his chariot 
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and entered the city. Thenceforward in this same way he went 
there from time to time and made offerings as if he were a votary 
of such deities. Afterwards, on his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the throne and reigned righteously, avoiding the four bad ways, 
and never violating the ten royal duties. Then he thought: My 
desire is accomplished ; I am established in the kingdom ; now 
will accomplish a certain purpose which I entertained of old.” 
So he gathered together his ministers and his Brahmins and his 
householders and the rest ; and said to them : u Know ye by what 
means I came to the kingdom ?** “ Sire, we know not, they said. 

Have you ever seen mo making offerings ot perfumes and the 
like to a certain tree, aad worshipping it with clasped hands.” 
“ Yes sire.” “ At that time I made this vow : k If 1 come to the 
kingdom, I will do .sacrifice to thee.’ It is by the power of that 
deity that I have got the kingdom. Now I shall do sacrifice to 
her ; you do your utmost quickly to prepare a sacrifice for the 
tree-goddess.” w What victims shall we get sire?"* “ Friends, 
when I made my prayer (or vow) to the goddess, 1 vowed that 1 
would slay and offer in sacrifice, with entrails, flesh, and blood, 
all those who in ray kingdom shall live in the open practice of the 
five forbidden acts and the ten ways of demerit. Therefore do 
you proclaim this by beat of drum : 4 Our king, when he was sob- 
king, made this vow : If I come to the kingdom I will slay and 
offer in sacrifice all those in my kingdom who are breakers of the 
precepts : and now ho intends to slay a thousand of the precept- 
breakers who live in open practice of the tenfold forbid den con¬ 
duct, and to have their hearts and flesh taken and sacrificed to the 
goddess ; let all dwellers in the city take uoticeP (This proclama¬ 
tion you are to make, and) after this announcement, if any now 
henceforth live in the practice of the forbidden actions, I will slay 
a thousand of them and offer an offering, and bo free from uiy 
vow.” While proclaiming that intention be uttered this stanza:— 

** I vowed a vow, a thou s a n d fools in sacrifice to slay , 

I’ll pay it now, for wicked men are plentifal to-day.” 

The ministers hearing the words of the Bodhisat, said: u It is 
well sire,” and had the drum heat through the twelve-yojana- 
broad city of Benares. When the decree by beat of drum was 
heard, there was not a single man found to abide in the open 
practice of the forbidden conduct Thenceforth, as long as the 
Bodhisat reigned, not one individual was discovered committing 


• Drratii, of coon* a mistake f,»r <Utd, a« F. suggest*. 
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any of either the five or the ten* forbidden actions Thus the 
Eudhisat, without giving pain to a single in dividual, made all the 
in habitants of the lucid keep the precepts* and himself having given 
gifts oml done other nets of merit, at the and of hia Life went with 
hid retinue to fill a place in the city of the gods. 

The teacher related thi s rdigiouj discourse an the words : “This 
is not the lirst time, mendicants, that the Tath%ata (Buddha) has 
lived for the good of the world, formerly he did so also ; T ' and then 
he made the connection and linked the birth-story (to the present) 
by saying ; 11 The retinue of that time were the Buddha's retinue, 
and the king of IS to area was I my sell ’/ 1 
(End of 11 Dummedha" Birth-Story. End of the Fifth Decade 
called Atthakumavaggo. End of the First Fifty.) 

APPENDIX 111. 

NOTE ON “ HIRI." 

Hiri U shame at impropriety of act* for which 11 modesty” ia a 
Synonym,, while ottetppam U mt shrinking from sin.'' Hiri in 
excited from within, ottappam from without, Hiri rents on self- 
authority, {Xtappam on world-authority. Hiri has the nature of 
modesty, ottappam of fear. Hiri marks sens* of propriety, 
ottappam marks quickness, to see the danger of fault, 

(I) There are four things by which a man excites within him 
the internal sense of Hin: considerations of rank, of age, of 
strength, and of learning. Of rank, ns when he abstains from 
destroying life and other sins from the reflection ; aueh and such 
a sinful act is not the act of people of rank. it is the act of low-born 
people and Ashers ; it is not At ting for a man of such rank to 
commit this act. Of age, when he think.- such and such u sinful 
act is what boys would do ; it is not fitting for a man of my age, 
die. Of strength, when ho thinks this is what feeble-natured people 
would do, not a man of nay strength. Of learning, when he thinks 
this is the act of fools, not of wise men ; it is not fit for a man of 
my wisdom and! learning, Tiien by those four considerations he 
excites the feeling of Hiri within himself, stud so, Laving put that 
feeling into his mind, abstains from the ain ; lienee it is said that 
Ihri is excited within the man's self. Ottappam, on the other 
hand it excited by external considerations, If you. do 
deed you will m&il with condemnation among the four companies 
The wise man will condemn him as the city man doe-, dirt j what 
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will a monk da when the good reject ? Thill ottappam Is excited 
from without, 

(3) Hirl nests on self-authority: a well-born man pats himself 
under his own authority and superiority, and abstains from sin on 
the ground that It docs not become one 40 religious, so learned, so 
ascetic (?) to commit sin; and thus Bud dim said “Whoso puts him¬ 
self under his own authority, and rejects demerit and practices 
merit, and rejects faults and practices what is faultless, he keeps 
himself pure," 

Oitappantf bn the other baud, rests on world-authority. 

A well-born mao puts himself under the world's authority and 
superiority, and so abstains from sin, 11 Great fa this world 
assemblage, and therein are ascetics and monks of supernatural 
powers and divine ineigbi who know the minds of others. They 
seei from afar, they see close at hand; with their mind they 
discern minds ; they will know me ; look, they will say, at that 
well-horn man j he left homo and made a sincere profession of die 
monastic life, but hois living abandoned in sinful and demeritorious) 
ways : there arc deities (of similar powers and insight), &c,, they 
will say, ike. (the tamo); thus he makes the world his authority 
and superior, utid puts away demerit and (so on). Hence Ottap - 
pam is said to rest on aorid-aulh<tTiiy. 

(3) HiH Is of the nature of modesty, ibnt is, modest shame; 
and Otiappam of the nature of fear, that is, fear of hell. These 
are both shown in the avoiding of sin. dust as a well-born man, 
perform Leg any of the officasof nature, if ho seesa person towards 
whom modesty is due, feels ashamed and confused ; exactly in the 
sumo way one man abstains from fin from a sense of modesty 
towards himself. Another well-born mail abstains from sin from 
fynr of bell- This is to he illustrated thus. Suppose there are 
two balls of iron, one of which is cold and smeared with filth, the 
ether hot and fiery. In that ea*e & wise man will decline to take 
up the one from disgust at the filth* and the other from fear of 
being burnt. Here, It is to be understood that the declining to 
take np the cold but filthy ball is like abstaining from sin from 
benso of modesty towards onefe self ; declining the hot hall from 
fear of being burnt Is like abstaining from &itt from fear of hell. 

Jffljn marks nonse of propriety, Ottappam quickness to sec the 
Jlinger of sis. Both these also are displayed in the avoiding sin. * 
One man* by the four considerations of greatness of rank, greatness 
of learning, greatness of inheritance, greatness of religions 
character, excites within himself the inward sense of propriety 
and abstains from sin. The other, by the four tears, of bis own 
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reproach, of the reproach of others, of punishment, of birth m the 
tut happy conditions, excites in himself Otiappam, the sign of a 
quick scrt&e of the danger of sin, (* k At this point," ends the 
commentator, "the four kinds of greatness and the four kinds of 
fear ought to be explained ici detail, tt@ they {stand iu the 
Auguttan Attbakatbh,” juto which we cannot follow him.) 
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APPENDIX V. 


The Text of the Jataka Beta Sonne or Jdtaha Gdthd Sanne 
(Jdtakas 1-50^, t cith Soles.—By J. F. Dickson , 

M.A. ( Oxon.J. 

This sanne is attributed to Eajamurari. Who he was and when 
he lived is not known : but it is generally supposed that this 
sanne forms part of the great Sinhalese edition of the Jatakas 
issued about 1307 A.D., in the reign of Parakrnma Bahu IV. 
(surnamed Pandita), who ascended the throue in 1303 A.D. He 
got a learned Cholian priest to teach him Pali Jatakas, and after* 
wards caused tljem to be translated into Sinhalese and read l>efore 
a learned assembly of priests, who revised the work. He had 
copies of it distributed all over the Island, and entrusted it 
specially to a learned Thera called Medhankara, with directions 
to perpetuate it in his line of pupils. The name of the Cholian 
priest is not given, but the king treated him with great respect 
and liberality, and built for him near Katgama a Vihara and 
monastery called Sirighan&nanda. J. F. D. 

The Old Palace, 

Kandy, 10th September, 1884. 


JATAKA PELA SANNE.* 

Samo tassa bhuyacato arahato sammd sambuddhatsa . 
Apanruikaih ikunam eke dutiyadi ahu takkika, 
Eladannaya medhavi lath ganhe yad apannakam. 

Eke, bodhisatvadivu samaliara pandita vara kenek—apannakam, 
avirudddavu—thunain, karanaya—ahu, kiyati—takkika, tannin tn- 
mange utprekshayen ayuttar&tthayen kalpuntikarannavu lark- 
kayo—dutiyam, saparadbavu deveui karanaya—ahu, kiyati— 
medhavi, nuvan’ftto—etaui, me viruddhaviraddha vasayen siti 
karanaya—annuya, d$na—yath. yamek—apannakam, aviruddha— 
turn ganhe, ganneyi. ( Appannaka Jatakam.) 

2 . 

Akitasuno vanqmpathe khananta 
U d’angano. tat ilia papam avinduth 
Evadi muni viriya balupapanno 
Akilisu vinde hadayassa eantim 

• [Noth.—I have oonreted tl»« proof Mcordlog to Mr. Dicknon's MS., not 
attempting to revise the teal.—A’d.] 
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Akiljuuuo, kausidyayeu duruva iraddha viryavu uttamayo— 
udaggano, uda yanu nipitaya—aygapo, manushya sancaraij- 
aothanvu anivrata bburoi pradesa y ti—vaunu pathe, valuka* 
pathayehi hevat vyli yti maga -khananti, bhumiya khananaya 
karannahu—tattba, e viluki pathayehi—papai, piyamauatvayen 
papayayi kiyanalada jalaya—avinduth, ladaha—evam, eparidden— 
▼iriya balupapanno, viryayenha kuya bala Cana balayeu yuktavu 

_akilasu, kauaidyayan rahita vlryan viuvu—muni, tapaavi 

teina—hadayaaaa santim, cittayahauda hadaya rupaya bapwla 
aitala bhiva karanayen Bantanamvu. dhyina vidarsani abhifti 
arhat marga laykhyata aryadharmaya—vinde, labauneyi. (Vau* 
nupatha Jatakam.) 

3. 

Idba ce hi natii vLridhesi gaddhammaaaa niyimalash 
Ciram tvam anulape?Biu»i Seriviyath va vanijo. 

Saddhammaaea, aaduharmayala—uiyiroatam, pratiniyaUvu aro- 
tapattimargaya—iiilia, mehi—v iridhe*i ce, idim virya nokinmcn 
vyradavinam nopyminiyeya (vinam ?)—ciram, bohokalak—tvam, 
to—anuupehsaai, aocanadivasayen ty vennebi nohot viryanokirimen 
aryamargayeo vyradi heyin bohokalak oarakadiyehi duk anu- 
bbavakopi tyveyi kapariddendayat—Serivayam va vayijo, Beriva- 
nijo yarn va, serivanijo yatha serivini nam yti vinijayi yarnse 
laksbayak vatani Bvarna pitraya ladin pratilibhayapi vlrya- 
nokoU eveni vastuyekin pirihinida—tathi, eparidden toda mi 
voni viryavatvu budukenckimge siaanayehi maliaxiadam pura 
mirga pratilabhayata viryanokota tyvonnebi yano bhivayi. 
(Serivayija Jatakam.) 

4. 

Appakena pi medbivi pibhatcna vicakkbano 
Samutthipoti attinam auum aggiva eanthamam. 

Medhivi, pranivatvu—vicakkhano, Tyavahurayebi dakshavu 
nuvanyti purushaya—appakena pi, svalpavu hevat madavu— 
pabhateoa, badumilayen—attinam, tania—samupbipeti, yaw) 
dhana upadavi aiavaryayehi pihi^u vanneyi—kumakmeudayat— 
anum, madavu—aggi, vahniya—santhamam iva, gomaya cur nidi 
bah ala dalvimahat karanuvanmen tama yaaasebi pihilu vanncyL 
(Culla Sett hi Jatakam.) 

5 . 

. Kith agghati tandulanilika Barinasim 

Sanlarabuhirmth agghati tandulanilika. 

Tandulanilika, aabal nyliya— kim agghati, kumak agganedayi 
rsjjuruvan viaith vicaraiuUada mehi purushayi—Umjulanaliki, 
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■*h*l nolija—santaraldbiradi, prakdra parikehcpa pramiinaye» 
dvddasa yojana pramdua Bdrdnasi saykhyata ant&rayada trim sat 
yojana pramana rajja mandalaya sapkhyata bahirayadeyi meac 
aotara bahira sahita—Bdrduasiih, siyalu Bardnatd rajjaya— 
agghati, agganeyayi kl. (Taydulauali Jdtakam.) 

6 . 

Hiriottappa aampannd sukkadhamnm famuli i id 
Santo aappurisd loke dev&dbammdti vuccare. 

Iliriottappa, kaya duacaritd'lin saykocanayayi kiyanalada 
hirinda esetua kdya duscaritudm bhltiyayi kiyanalada apatra- 
payenda—Mmpannd, nvikalavu me kiyanalada gunadvayen gam* 
urdbavfi—gokkalhamma aamdhitd, mebi hiriottappa dekaddikota 
cdturbhumika laukika lokottara saykhyata kusala dharmayen 

samacvitavii—canto, kaya karmddin ydntavu heyin santanamvu_ 

sappurisd, kralafiddi gunayen yuktavu eatpurahayo—loke, satva 
lokayehi—Jevadhammiiti, rdjadivn gamvrati d^vatdvangdda 
srarga lokotpatti oti devatdvang&la kshina^ravavu visuddhi 
dcvuiuvADglda yana m6 triridha dcvatavangd dbarmayayi— 
Tuccare, kiyanu lybet (Devudhamma Jutakam.) 


7 . 

Putto tydharn mahdrdja tvatn math po&a janddhipa 
Afiiiepi devo pogeti kioca devo sakath pajaotL 
Mahdrdja, maharaja— te, tilge—abam, mama—putto, atmaja 

pntrayaini-janddhipa, jana pradh&naya—tvatn, to—mam, mi_ 

poaa,rak*hakara—devo. devayo—afiiiepi, asvabandhddivu manoab- 
yayanda hastyasvddivu triyaggaUyanda—poseti, poBanaya 
kereti—sakatn pajath kinca, gvakiyavu prajdvan rakiti kiyayutu- 
deyi kifica yana nipdtaya nindartha anugrabartba dekbi veteyi 
eseheyin topata putravu tny rakdiu nokaranna vddeyi kiyd 
ninddva avasyayeu raksh&karannd vadeyi kiiueo anograbayada 
praka*a kele. (Kalahari Jutakam.) 

8 . 

Api atanunandnath pbald«a va eamijjhati 
Vipakkabrahmacariyosmi, evatfa jaualii Gamani. 
Ataramananati.. nuvaneUavunge avavddayehi pihitatuvita nova 
up&yakramayen kirmantayehi prayakuyanta—phaldsa, prdtthi- 
tavd prajojanayehi dsd r.ohot asapbalaya—samijjhati, eva sam- 
urdba vemaya—vipakkabrabma cariydamitn, ddndrtha priyavacnn.n 
samindtmatd sankydta brabmaciriyayan mulakuru yasas e&mpat- 

tinda muhukuruvagi(ibyvin paripakvavu brabmacariyd otivimi_ 

gamani, grdmaniya—evatfa, me«e—jdndbi, dauu—grimani ^abda 
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gramajeahtaymi keruhida sabbnjaua erpBhtujou kcribiriu vctayi 
m t>( cij Si i g amain yanoven lanrnn sarva jaoa jeshfa bey in it tint 
dvjtiyukotA tniDanLirna umanLr;mayu kulo. (G&niim .j£ukim ) 

9. 

Ctlomangantbi may ham ime jitii vayohari 
Pit a bh utu derail lira pnbbejJ ii waqfD in aroa T 

May bam, mage—uttamApgariibb, byalu ag^a pratyaggayatita 
utLaimiv&yi kiyannlada sim^hi jiui bcyin uttnTiiagguraliu. ounvu 
—vayoharij ph&i i dutpfi teyen trividliB veya^wi litjra^aiinam—ime, 
m»b li mu narukealni—jati, jitay&lm— dcvjiduti, jnfityu tiinravii^o 
duravu nohat deY&tfrakn v^ni dGtayo—putnbhtiUi, prfmrbbliufo- 
vuba-—cse beyim—mama, mage—pmbbqjji, pravraijj Ivatu-— 
fcumyo—, kalcyi* (MnfcMde?* JHiJuzd.) 

10 , 

Yimca none nn rnkkhanti yo ca anile on rakkhnti 
Sa to r^ja aukham sati bimeau an&pekkbbvjL 

Raja, m fil tartija—so, putgain tern a—kimtiu anapflkkhaYi,vastu 
k lira a kle&akLlmn yelii apekflbavak optiva—ve, nkintayen—snkbaifc 
Betij tunlakuJivA kiva vivekfi cilia Tiveka sepeyen yukiava 
Y&nyokiimniieyaLuilek say anaya karanmj move nteb&ndu pedgala 
[cam giyaltt iriyipatlia yehi tepase k&JyaYatm&yn yaou bhivayi, 
(SnklmTibiri J brake m, A pan link a V&ggo Pat ha mo.) 

11, 

Hott HiliYAtntn allho pa$lttfllb£™ Vlll tins tit 
Lnbkhimmb paaaa ilyanium nAlii'aQghaput'akkhatntri 
Aiba uusaat mam kiljain, euvlblOutn vutmihi. 

Silaraiarit, eJlvatru—■patii'anUram vuttitmfi, Atku dbarmnii- 
misa vasaven driviiUvu pnrlsanibiLrayuma jintvrnrtinkol ap t:iv m ■ i n 
—all bo, nbhi v mddJii— heti, v*naey a—fliiisacgha, b&ndbuBaiiin- 
huyd vleim—pnrakkba lain, puratkr atari—Jukkban ath, lakab enayi 
—iyantath, enunhii—pasaa* bidn—at La, ikbitiL-rfi—Eatihi, npyarii 
viaim-—Burikinam, vi^Abayedi hinavu—imam k&lam, me knl ay a— 
pusaet, baUsilndyineka gu^iggayrn yukta iakklwiirtyan bendhtt- 
Yarggavd pirhariena park) ids ltlsi gapit Tfccvlniyuk npri kilayu. 
bamHiuvargga 'rirmhitayafe pemiiia c-knlbva ana paridida bnltyi 
Etodhi&atvayo mragadhetiuvala niyoga fccret. (Lak kfmTta Jatakam*) 

12 . 

Nigrodhameva seveyya na tikboro upaaatb vase 
ftigrodlraamm maunh eeyyo yance Bikliiysmim jfritum. 

Nigrodbamcra tUgrodbamrogayima — Boreyya, tdvonaya- 
kikranneya—iikbmis, sakluuiaib inragarijayi—&& upustunvaftc, 
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samipayehi no vasanneyf, sakhasmim, sakhnnnm mragnrnjaya 
svamipayehi—yaiica jivitam, yam jfvatvfmak eddaeyata vada— 
nigrodbasmim, nigrodhamraga rfijaya kerehi—uialam, mar ana— 
aeyyo, uium vanucyi. (Nigrodhamiga Jatakam.) 

13. 

Dhiratthu kandinam sallath pnrisnm gAlhavedhinath 
Dhirattku lath janapadarii yalth’itthi parinayika 
Te capi dhikkila satta ye itthinam vasam gata. 

Karidinam sallam kiyd, niggahitaya candaa pinisayayi gcna— 
kandina, kandinayayana nam ?ti—-sailam, anupravesanarthnyen 
sallanam soraya $ti nobot kandinam ka^daya $ti—saliam, salya- 
namvu s$raya $ti—galha vedhinam dridba ko^a vidbinavu— 
purisam, purashayata—dhiratthu, niud4 vov4—yattha, yam 
tenckhi— itibi, stri—parinayikA, aiavaryyayehi sita pamunuvan- 
nida—tarn janapadarii, 4 janapndaya^a—dhiratthu, — nindavev4 
—ye, yamek—itthinam vasam, visibavata—gata, giyoda — t4 
c4pi sattu, fi satvayoda—dhikkit4, ninditayaha—me gathavcn 
nitidita vastun tuudeneku dekvuka yanu abbiprayi. (Ka^ujina 
Jatakam.) 

14. 

Xakiratlhi rasehi papiyo 
A'vasehi va santbavcbi vu 
Vatamigam gehanissitam 
Vasamanesi rasehi sanjayo. 

A'vaaehi va, nirantara v4sasthunavu avasayehida chandara- 
gnya—pApiyo, lamakaya—santbavehi v4. initraeanthavayehida 
chandaragaya—papiyo, lamakaya 6 detenhi chandar4gaya(a vada 
—raaebi, madburambaladivu jivh4 rifiBeyyavu rasayehi ebanda- 
ragayata vad4—papiyo, papatarayek—naca atthi kira, noma $t ]a 
esemgyi—gehanissitam, grahanasthanaya 4aritavu—vatamigam, 
vatamragava—sanjayo, sanjayanam udyanapalatcma—rasehi, 
rasayen — vasam, tamage vasangabava^a — ane»i, pomiuavi. 
(Vdtamiga Jatakam.) 

15. 

Atthukhnmm kharadiye migam vatjkativagkinath 
Sattahi kalaha ’tikkantam nanam ovaditnmusaabe. 

Kliarddiye, kharudiya nam t$u$ttiya—at$hakhnrath, atakurayak 
cti—vaykativaykinam, mnlinvakvu ham £ti heyim vankativam 
kiyayi kiyanalada—sattahi kaluhi, sapta avavada kaliyen— 
atikkantam, ikmunu—narh migam, 6 mragayata—ovaditum, ava- 
vadakarannaVa ussahe, utsaha n^ttemi. (Kharadiya Jatakam.) 

[On this, the Bishop of Colombo remarks: u Saltaki kaldh 
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atikk. is do doubt tie true reading, but B. has Atilaha aud 
Fa u si toll halrki. This is almost certainly a blunder, but ou this 
blunder the whole story is built. With kaldit the gathd is 
sensible, but irrelevant to the story. It is a curious instance of a 
tale got up by the commentator, and that under a mistake I* 
(See Note 4.) ] 

16 . 

Migam tipallattha mancka may am attlmkhumm addharattava- 
payrm 

Ekena sotcua chamussasanto chahi kaldhatibhoti bhagineyyo. 

TipaHattha'ii, deolayeoa induravayi mesc trividbavu sayauaya 
kvrannavu —anekainiiyaui, boho roaya oti—aUhakhurath, ata> 
kurayak $ti—addharattavapayhh, maddhyama ratriyohi bounavu 
—migam. tnragayd yahapatko^a mragamayd igemimi—e kese- 
dayat—ekena sotooa, ekyatavu nasrka srotaMm—chamh, polavata 
—awwsauto, sva-ayaharane—chahi, shatkaihyen—bhoti, pinvata 
—bhagiueyyo, ma bena—kalahati, vyadboya vaiicu kere—oohoC— 
chahi kal&bi, mragaya shsikalayen—ati hoti, v?dda m«di chi 
8hatkalanad> padnyan sataradeonge prasaranaya koU» eka parsva 
sayiuiayaya khurayen Irina path an dhuri karanaya jivba nirg- 
gamauaya udarayage sopdkratayata peminivnnuya mutra purisa 
dedeoago visarggayaya hay ha vaua valaya snomrumbhaya yana 
me saya ho—nohot—rcdrht vteim alrdgeoa abfcimukhava adaua- 
kalada, ncrata ohata dam si piyanakalada vamlayata damalana- 
kabiila dakun^layaU damalanakalada udata nagklanakalada n»ga 
yatJt hcKilanakaladcyi me satenhi mrata prayava veda honakalada 
ho shatkalanam vanneyi. (TipaHattha Miga Jatakum.) 

17. 

Ka]e v& yudi vu juuhe yada vuyati malut ■ 

V&tajdnihi sftani ubhdttha maparujita. 

K£|o v4, krashna pakshavchida—yadi va, nohot—-junhe, eukla 
pas hay eli id a yaua depakshayeu—yada, yam kalekhi—maluto, 
purvadi digtn yukta marutaya—vayati, humada 6 samayehi sita 
ve—kumak heyiuda yat—-yasrni, yam heyakin—sitaui, sftayo— 
vntajani, vstajayoda—tasma, choyin ottha, mehila—ubho, simlia 
vyagra tepi dedenama — apurajita, paredda vu. (M&lutt 
Jhtakadt.) 


18. 

Evafi oe satta janeyyudt dukklmya* j&tisathbharo 
Na pino patyinam haBne panaghatihi socati. 

Ayath, me—jnti, c e tenhi upattiyada—sambhavo, v^dimada— 
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iukkhi, jatyaJI dnkkkayanta karanit. heyiu dukkhayabeyi - salt* 
;fttnyA — “M ( idin—ei r air. metM> — jilneyyitm, p&ravwfha karanne 
jfUi-amlhbiivayehi vadhs Iftbauucyayi ilanna vunaro — pane, priniyok 
—p&ninam, firiitiyr+Mm — nahafiiDfi, hidt&ii nokaraaMyayi — kumak 
hoyloda yat—hiyasmi, ytun lieyakin—pda* gbitlj priita¥iD£s*y& 
karaiino—iocaii, namkiidiyehi adka kataiih£d* obey in ^uttayek 
satyayakbu divi Dogalavaunoyi.* (MiitakabliaUa Jatak&iiL) 

19, 

Sace munco [K-cca mu Sen inuncamdio lii bajjliatf 
>"d hovath JhirA muccanii mutti 1 vthu>s» hand h attain. 

Sane, tdici — mttScOp t& min ruidcnu kpui^ttekl Ttimm—yeccn, 
piralovada— mttSiiO* mideoaparidd em mid* — myrH'imiino hi, prana 
Ttdbadi diificiurita kola den midanaAd*—duayhati, niatua-ipa p&n- 
yen hondennayi.—dbEru, nuv&n^lto—oraA + niatu pApaphanyco 
nomidena pDitiddcn—uahi muccnnti, nomidet—bdlmiria, Him&im- 
ydge — multi. prats a vadlm kola muktiyii — baudhannih, bsuirlhanm* 
msji — yimat primnradhakotn amursyan milled a ho pardova 
pApap&aaygti tLOtntdetill hejiii mldunat bendaninam voyi yana 
abbiprayi, (A'yiicitabbatUik Jauikaih,) 

20 . 

Dtivk pndam nuHttinnam diisvii n’btarilsni pa Jam 
Najena vdrim pLi-inaaiua tdova mum tv am vadhiasasi. 
Auuttiijiiairgodata nonggi — -padaih, piyavara —■ ■isva, daka— ■* 
ol aril am, diyaLa tufa—padftA, pijiwmm-— lKsv&qzi, deka—nalonn, 
bata niiliti— 1 varitii, jalaya—-pivifisaiun, bom bn—ivum, to — maih t 
mi — novadhiseaai, noma yadbakercy i —vija si-aAra fvida god i n 
diyatn bat* pijatoot nftgi plyn noli beyip yak slid ilbbiita vjjekoyi 
drn;i batik dandak gen a piramitA rlhnnuEiiayuLi hi Id kola pLmba 
geta netikotn viSumr* geniiva ha ekva go.laliioda pan puba ya&u 
abhtprayi, (Sia] apian JaiakaiiL — Sflaviggo dut}yo> Devnua 
uLUir&gayi,} 

21 . 

ftiUam otarii kuiuggnssa yam tram aepatypi sovyjm 
Annsift aopannidi gacchfrna na mete rucate phalurii, 
Stipiiisii, e.ldemnU gasa—tvam, to — ysnh T ymn phalayak— 
seyyaai> isora vayida y»oi — «Udi, mS—kumpgaui^ kuru^gaya 
sambandbavn—hatam* d&nniiada—nohat — ku ru ygnyajiaia praka- 
taya—aihaA T anik—sopanaiiB, eepamiiyakata—gaeckima, yuraha 
— te, tigiJ— - pLalaiitj pb»Jnyft“fae f mat4k~ua racalc^no ruanayi— 
mosd vrakalm vvajayon vyidkajS^a kiyi ga^ata uo^niinii maga 
klyalia yauti abliipriyi. ^Kiirn^gn Miga Jilakaih/j 
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22 . 

Ye kukkurd rfijakulaami vaddhd 
Koleyyakd vanrta balupapaund 
Te’me na vajjhd may am a&ma vajjlia 
Nay am saghacca dubbala ghdtikdyam. 

Vanna, sariru varpnayen ha—hula, kdya balaycn—upapannd, 
yukUvu—koleyyakd, rajakulayehi jatavu—rajakulasraim, raja- 
geyi—vaddhd, v$ijiydvu—ye kukkurd, yam balukenck edda— 
te’iue, te irae, he mo saavdmikavu rakahdaahita hallo—navajjhd, 
avadhayayaha vadhayata auduaao noveti—mayam, api—vajjhd 
anma, vadharhavumha—ayam, me vadhaya—saghaccd ua, prabala 
vadhanani novd—ayam, me vadhaya—dubbalaghdtikd, durvala 
vadhauam ve. ( Kukkura Jatakam.) - 

23 . 

Api paaseoa eemdno sallona sallalfkato 
Seyyova va]avd bhojjo yufifia mahOova sdrathi. 

Sallena, so rayon—sallalikato, vidinalada —i heyintna—passe n a, 
eka pdrsvayen—semino api, honddavu—bhojjo va, bhojdjdniyya 
ru jdti aaindhava yama—valavd, kalu^}kdavay6^ va<Ja—seyyo, 
utuma—sdrathi, adrathiya—inafiQeva, mama—yuuja, yoda— 
rathdcdriya vidkd uurvalava hottavu mamma gr&ihtayemi td 
yodnnna(A patangat uohikmunu asvayd hera mama yuddbarata 
yddayi yanu abhiprdyi. (Bhojajdniya Jatakam.) 

24 . 

Yadd yadd yatlha yadi yattha yattha yadd yadd 
Ajauno kurute vegam hdyanti tattha va|avd. 

Yadd yadd, purvdahddivu yam yam kalekbi vevayi—yattha, 
grdmddivu yam tgnekhi vevayi—yadd, yam kohenayekbi vevayi— 
yattha yattha, yam yam yuddha manda>ayekhi vevayi—yadd yadd, 
yam yam kalekbi vevayi hevat prahura labdha kdlayehida alabdha 
kdlayehida—djaSSo, abhiprd dannd suluvu utum naindhava yama 
—vegam, vyaydinaya—kurute, kereda hevat viryya kirituata 
prdrambha kereda—tattha, child hevat uttuma asvayatnaven 
prayukta kalhi—vdjava kaluykdavayo—hdyanti, pirihet hevat 
uttumdavaydhd ekdhurayekhi diviya nohet—eheyin mama yodava 
yanu abhiprayi. ( AjaDfla Jdtukarn.) 

25 . 

Afinam.'innehi titthohi assam pdyehi sdrathi 
Accdsanassa puriso pdydsassa pi tappati. 

Sdrathi, ratha padaoava—annamal&obi, anik anik—titthehi, 
to^akig—assam, asvayd—pdyehi, pova—puriao, pnn>ha teraa— 
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McJi4an?wsiK atyiBMifcyea mdbfkakopi kfma fc«*oiitgt*gentt— 
p*yil*te»pi, surppiyfidfn abTitaaat.skraULrci mftdhnn pdraMyemlu 
—tappiii, tmpta™—uwhl uceisadMML jmn kuraniuhayeht 
sushi iyi md tfrttbayehi auSiu pioa yehi niyuktuTu uiTayd den 
finlk Amayak ugd soAaaymi apavumvu tfmhujuhi tamuge 
sri^gifftWmj* hetuko^gena paricitavu tfmbnyebi sofcuaya 
nokcta$tt6yfl asdlieyin aniktaiaka nihfivayi yami ubhipriyi* 
(Tittbn JuLakath.) 

26. 

PkirftKLcarfint v&co nisamma MtibllSmnkho poihayn muaucirii 

&H3a3Mtimn& hi vaco nisamtcn gajuttama siiMiugimesii atthutL 
MnbilamukhOj httatiiiimukha emlriau hoyirt nohot ahbimukha 
(Jar^uayea kahuna hfiyin h& mahila imtklia nam ^ti—puntnu- 
CQHLnnm, pui&iMoruyangG—- tw», raudra topul—nisimmiUj asa. 
— nmnucfiri, kdpuyeu yufctava he Ft ire tut- nohot mauya carl kiyi 
pa|hu gflem—anr&ttUri f mtidmvaeaujiyaU amivu pravratti 
potbuyum, praharaya deand—wsdfieUiinuiiL, kayuvuk tfumioura- 
yon «mflfl*tftjftug6—vaeo, tepu i —nitauttinn, purikabakotu a*£ 

gfljuttama, gaj6ttacna tornu—sabbagim^au, purvey eld tairnig^ 
eiiy *J u guimyeb t -aftkati, pilu tiyi, (\U bi lanj ak ha . ) 

21 . 

Najfim knha]£u|) padituve 
Na ca pindara na ku*y un ghaoiaifuch 
Manbami ubhinha dusaafi 
K4gy sinoba muk&st k it k kit re, 
dotayem batata paWukota dona katiika bhuiaadya- 
yen yuktu—kabajadi, ptda—padutavo, gannata Lent inubha™ 
kiiruiiEiala— nafziih ua abh, nopoboaata^pmda±, pln^nkoU dena 
bataJa—padalavS, gnnnala—imfum, nopoksala^kuse, tHpudu- 
padatuTe, gAhijata bovat annbhava karannaU— *&\ a m, nnpnho- 
Sftta—gbadisimrit, nB havanaY&ehi ^rirn dvarttunaya WnmuaJa 
—n^flin, nopohoata—ibtuphft dawaofi, aaita ?tltat4 daWbauay* 
btLukoiagciia—niigo f el tema—kukkurd, ballA kerebt^inehk 
!“™ «n£ha keh.yayi^ma&Sumi, haijgiini—6 heym d jwfinakftU 
™ * 6ka J*h*k*nYk yaou abhiprtiyf. (Abbmba 

Jutukmn.) 

2S, 

Maminnumevu btlia^yu nimannilriadi kuddeahnib 
- Maimfiiiaot hbasamannH^a garuih bbaruia ud add ban 
DhflTieifL os euffl alabbh^i ustm c'attfliii ail0 

MnouEiiaib an, phani.M.lto dornkot* nwagb VMuajakaia 
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— bhuaoyya, banatmoyi — kudacananu kirii kulekUdu —atnn- 
nu Snath, anwiogfiukofi — niby^t^ phara^hAdin mt^rokofa 
nobaunutieyu eyin prayojauaya k indmyAt - Luiiiiuiluu in, manogBa¬ 
khta heTiit prinuanvirakota bkasaiiiilLinssa bag&iuiihata^ganim, 
aakaia flats prauianii voanyeu bnravu—bharam t [iiahabbaraya 
— mladdbari, idiriya imhot tubti tpnia pflldlielapiyu—uaii e 
tamuy£ — dhnnah cn, v&stuvadu — nlabbba&i, Igberija—ten*, e 
heyin— attamana ca, aatuftnrtijoda—nb« t vi — udevddburi hi tena 
dakarayn smith irii aoyiti &gwnari. (Nandiviauh J&taJwnO 

29. 

Yato yato garu dhuraai yato gambbjru if a it&ui 
Tod'ojsti kankadi ytinjanti svaaaa tai vabaledhnrnm. 

Yato yato, yam yam tfneklsi—dhuwh, dburaya — guru, by rad a 
— &e*u bait vardd&yo osavannap* uopohosAE; h»da— yato, yam 
ynin f^nekhi—gamblijravattaui, j&lagliadln gambhlraaani a&k&iti 
mirgaya gftmbhlravluin — s-eau gon pahakota kapha Bath bail 
varddayi bbiWayata giyavti margayek add a— tad a, ekalhi— 
kanbam, knuhim nara vrashabhaya—yuEjsnti, yodati— ao f be — 
ycxiaunlada krightian&ih trash, abb* nS.ja tema— 'tail dEiurath, a yuga 
dhitnyi ~ vahitte, usulatiueyi sda godsUbaunnyi — a§su y&tiu 
nipiimyi—yam t^nekhi i^uluva muna dhurayA b»mvinmit sakatu 
mirgnya gambhirauam Sesti gou paliakflta kaplunim ball Taridayu 
yodiiti he yuga dhumya ^da god a tatauuieyl yauu bkfivayL 
(Kaiitia Jntakiua.) 

30. 

Ma Mimikiissa pihayi, aturauuatii hbiiSjali 
App-ossukk® bku&ruh kbada, etrnii digkdyu Ink khan ath. 
Maplkuaa, Mumka num eukarayiige bhojanoya—mu, pihayi, 
mihamnk prat Lrttm tarn k a rank hoymda yat c Muiiikn nam sukura 
tcma—atunmimuk tnara nab araya tamab&pi mar ana bata — bhuls- 
jati, kayi—apposstikho, madhurjihurayau udkh* nokopt—bhusam 
utyurltayen — kEiada, topi Ifbaoc b&tam* ka — etuii, me—dCghayu- 
lakklian&ni, dlrggbayj^ka vfriiata lakahaciayL Mimika, Jutukam, 
Kurunga vaggo tatiyo, Toavana kiiFimga va^ayi,) 

31. 

Kuidvaku M^tali Swbidbiiiiin iadniiikhena puriTBjjavtou 
Kamaii# cajama ngureau p&ub mayime dvfjii yikuldvi abeamh. 

^[atuli, II d tall diviyaputmya—aimbaliaiaiiJi, hi rubai vetiebi _ 

kidiivaku, auparnnapotJikayo elihovati ovnu—Mmukhena, ratbm 
aaraliflytQ—piirtvajjaya.-isa,, durukara—katnam^ ekautayea — nau- 
i tria, a^uruyyu kortdii — ■piyam^riuaya— cojsinia, hara—ime, me —. 
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dvjjd, auparnnapotakayo— vikuld, vigatdvu kuldvaka ettdhu— 
ma ahesum, naluunak vetvd —murnyan ata raiyamo numut apa nisa 
auparnnapotakayo rathayea gesi nomiyetvnyi yana abhiprdyi. 
(Kuldvaka Jdtaknro.) 


32 . 

Rudaih manunnam rucird ca pitfhi 
Veluriya vannupanibhd ea gtvd 
Byumamattdni ca pekkhundni 
Naecenu to dhitaram uo dadurai. 

Rudaih, mayuraya luge sibdaya—tnuuuun un, manognaya — 
pittbi ca, pitada —rucira, fit kaluya—givd ca, grivdvada— 
vejuriya, vaidhuryya mdnikyayehi—vannupanibhd, varnnahd 
sadrisaya—pokkhundui ca, tige pifija hhdrnyodu—bydmamattdui 
vyamamdtraya meae racivuvada— te, tage—aaccena, bhayaleijd 
noli nratyaya hclukotagena -dhitaram, mage duva—nodnddtni, 
tnta uo demi. (Nacca Jatakam.) 

33 . 

Sammodaround gacclianti julamdddya pakkbino 
Todd to vivadissuuti tad a ehinti mo vosanti. 

Pakkbino, vatuvaha yana pakshihu—»nmmodamdna, vivuda 
□okaranndhu aamugava—jdlam, dcla—dddya, nagd eragena— 
gacchanti, yoti—to, o pakshihu—yadu, yam kalekbi—vivadiasantb 

vivuda kercdda—tada, ekalbi—mo vasam, mage visi)»avata_ 

ohiuti, et’i—eduvas uuhcinadend hern ti satutu keravurai yana 
abhiprdyi. (Sammodamuna Jatakain.) 

34 . 

Na mam silarn na mam unham na mam julasmim bad bun a in 
Tab ca mam mandate maccbi anbam so ratiya gato. 

Mam, rad—sitam, sitaya—na, budhanaya karanne novoyi— 
mam, rad—uiibaih,uanaya—na, bddhanayakaranne noveyi—mam, 
md—jdlasmim, delehi—bddbanam, bendimada—na, budhanaya 
karanne uoveyi—v$li piddoam kindayat—mam, md—yafl ca, yum 
heyakin nohot yumbauduvu—macchi, mdge mesini—go, he mage 
matsyayu—afinam, anit, mcsiuuaka samipayata—ratiyd, rati 
pinisa—gato, giyeyayi—mannate, sitada—hemo siyalu dukatn 
vada pelenneya yanu abhiprdyi. (Maccha .Jatakam.) 

35 . 

Santi pakkhd apatand, santi pddu arancand 
Mdtd pita ca nikkhatitd, jdtaveda patikkoma. 

Pakkhd, mdge pakshayo—santi, vidyamduuyaka—apatand 
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uka-a gamuuayata asukyuyabu—piida, pddayo-—aanti, cttaha— 
nvuncauu, vnncauayakop* yuunuta ayogyayaha—mwta, ma mcuiyo 
da—pita ca, ma piyuuoda—nikklmutA, iua b$ru giynlm—jutavedu, 
jatavcdaya —patikkama, ncvatu— uygiyayi jutavedayata niyoga 
kolo. (Vat I aka Jutakam.) 

36 

Yam nissitu jagatiruham vibangama svayatn aggim pamubc&ti 
Diiii bbujatha vakkanga, jiitaih saranato bhayarn. 

Yam, yam —-jagatiruham, vrukuhayak —vihuuguoiu, pakshihu 
— nissita, a •tray a kaloda — flvajam, o me vraknbaya—uggi, gini— 
p&niuncati, baruncya — vakkanga, vnkravu grivuha paksha oti 
heyin vakkanga naiu lada paksbini—died, digun—bhajatba, 
aevu —soraiiato, earana athanaycu — bhayarn, bhaya—jatam, 
upani—yum kuyakify sarauasthaimvu vrakshayen gini beds eheyin 
negi yava yanu abhiprayi. (Sakuna Jutakam.) 

37 

Ye vaddhama pocayantt nurd dhummrnsa kovida 
Ditthe va dbammu p&aamsd aamporuyaca suggati. 

Dhammussa, vraddbdpacayaua darmmayebi—kovida, dakslmvu 
ye naru,yaui manuabakeuek — vaddbath, kulavraddba gunavraddba 
vayovnuldha tuudeua keren gunavraddba vayovraddha dedona- 
hata—apacuyauti, pujukereddu, obu — ditthe va dhamrnc, taenia 
aUau bbuvuyebi—pasaiisu, prasathsu vubaveti—Aunt parity e ca, 
meiova bora ya yulu paralevu hudu —suggati, auggatiyata yan- 
nahuyi. (Tittara Jutakam.) 

38 . 

Nuccaiitam nikatippauuo uikutya sukhnmedbati 
A'rudbe aikutippauno bako kakkaptka iniva. 

Nikatippauuo, vuucubuddbi ette — uikutya, tamage vancaveu- 
accantam, atyautayeu — eukbam. suva — ua edbati—novada hevat 
uityayeo kiai suvayekhi nopihitu—nikatippanbo, kairajika 
bbuvaycu bikmuau pragbu oti pursbatema— dradbe, tainabata 
bbayak arudhauakaranneyi bevat labanueyi kesedayut—kuk- 
kataku, kakuluva keren grivuccedayata peniini —bako ivo, koku 
meni—yumee bakaya tamiige vabcubuddhfa karkkatakayu keren 
grivacccdayata pomirva vinauayuta giyada obu mou yamek satha- 
pravatti ettevinam e vinasayatu pomineyi seyi. (Baka Jutakam.) 

39 . 

MaSue sovannayo nisi sovumutmalu ca Nundako 
Yattba daso umnjato tbito pbulluni gajjati. 

A aiajuto, kulajatidasiyage putvu — Naudako, Nandaka uam— 
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<izt«o. UusaMnm—yjitt-lm, yrim teiiekbi-'-tbito. nit [ye—pbtlU&ni, 
phiimaliakotii—-gjijjri.ti, garjjaim keredn hevaL l^tietia—sovanuayo, 
soblmuiavii varana s&mjbjay&p a v: in innij jiIjii E in nEvnuLavu— tom, 

riL-iy:uU—~*ov:i[tna i jIllIlV Ca. ilVarillt (lli'ihida—ULtfm L — 

niaSne, taugim—yuttbu, yarni bfldft ottbn yanu uddbyuMrayL. 
(Nimdu 

40. 

Kdmurbpataini xiimya-Ji uddhapiido uTattiHim 
Nijuurlyntri kari^umi, band a phidaiii patiggalun 
Uddhapach, urddhapada vuycm—-avamstro., avamkmtavu bt& 
^ttc m—fealtimth, e k ilntayen—'utnyii, uigir&ki&u sa^kJijitlfu 
raratuiy^hi—patnmij homi—etakndll vuva—nnnriyaut, aryyayan 
viain nukaranalada ad£nfl a&H&di ainryv-iknyiirrm—niikiiri^anii 
□ok&remi—hand a, ebpvia—pmdaiji t pldiikatu ki^ma hetukc^ageim 
piudayayi kiyaualarf* b&Lu—patiggalia* pUiganu. (Khadimngam 
Jfhukain.—Ku]aFakji vaggo catMtthc^ Satnravium kutuvaku 
vagaji.) 

41. 

Vo ntthakama^rii Eihmmkawpiiio 
Uvajjaimlno na karoli giunarii 
Ajiyd padamolabblia Mkruko viya socatL 
AOLakunm San. ail d l lv rn dd b i k (mcUiivu— hilay uk am pj n o T b itaj on 
anukurnpa kiunrinahiigo — sisannin, Mmsfeuiaya — ovajjamino, 
avavuda k&mnu twbmnniiva—yo, yuxnek —da kjiruti, no kareda 
cryevti poruflbatetna — ajiyu, cliyago—paJaii, paya—olubbba, 
cliya gona—iliitako viya t Mitravindukayk parjddcp—aootti, «ka 
kanmneyi. (Lusaka J&taknm.) 

42. 

Yo aUbakaii]ayf$a hituuuknnijdiio 
Uvnjjamano tm kfiroti sisanam 
Kapottka^sa vncuimm iik&ivfi 
AndiiatiaUbattba giudvu set! 

Purttirddhuyn y a tiki irtilmnmyu, 

lv»|H»(iikji^a t kapotakayfige—vacin&m, amvida vacnnayii—- 
akaivi, uokola — arnitta, amitram sudiiyign—kattliatiba, haa- 
tastlia bavata—g*tdv%giy4ru kakayatneh—soti, Tjawu ptipfcm 
booty L (Eapota Jitaknnu) 

4U. 

Yo attbokclmaeiga hitdnukairpino 
Ovajjacuano fta karotl tdiaamim 
Evam uo niLato aoti Yujukussa yaihi pila. 
iloLL pinrirddbaya yalakl hrttha $tteya yamok mu kiyana 
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parLMcn nvnvadaka kntrungo vnouiaytihi nohjkminidtt esevu 
pur ghiiiei mv — Vejnkagga, Vulukiuiani wppay£ge — pitii,, piyo — 
Tathn, yam-eda- — efam, e paridden—tiibaCo, nashiavfiye—set! 
honey!. (Vefuka Jnittknin.) 

44. 

Seyyo ami t to matEya apeto 
Natveva imtto mstivippahino 
Mnknsaih yjidiiissjmti iii climtigo 
Putto pi tit abbhidd uttamungarn, 

Msiiy& T pragnsjven — upeto, ynktavu —a ditto, amifr* terna— 
&eyyo, nttamayn—*mntE 5 pragriavea—vippaMiio, vipr&hinava— 
initto, mifcrm teran — natu eva soyyo, nocia utnniE—kumikhejinda 
yat — elamugo, eEmugnvu he vat jadavu putto, pit—nuko&tift, 
maduruvi— vatlbiaBimti + manumyL— pita, ply Age — uttamnngadi, 
uttamaitgaja — abLidu, pell, (Mak&fa J&tikom.) 

45 . 

Seyyo amitto medb&vl yun ce Lalaunkninpiiko 
PtLiia Rob ini kadi jaimniih miitaradt hantv&na aoeati, 
Anukampriko, koruna cLtuvu — ynii ce bato, yo nama bttlo 
yantadi bakyvk *dda, uta vadA — modhlvh auvao^ttavu—amino, 
amiirayuma — mjjo, utt-anmya—j'unrolm, jiighnuyuvu he vat 
f.ia]nvit—Ruhjnikaih, RohlnLnam mivunmiettiya — passa t bala— 
raataram, mava*— tiantviino, meisaa tiiaramiyi^-niuaula praham- 
yea inarA—soenti, soka keremeyi—yam, yauu yoyi kiya. iiugu 
vipuryvnaayen gena—ce, yam.; udmarttLayay) gennartUm kivanu. 
(Bohioi JAtakuiu) 

46. 

Na ve anatthakimlenu utlhacariya aukbavnba 
Hapeti atthadi dammed ho kapi ardrniko yatbL 
AnntfhabiisnEeno, annritimycbi dak shaya vism — atthnctrlya, 
arUhnvaryyaiofno — sukbnvnlia na, suva dav&nni nova aavn dd 
davanniyayi aeji — vc yentt nEpalayi — -diuuruedho, dtuWmodba 
temii — -utthmh, veda—hoped, pin be Id—kumak boy in da yat — 
iritmiko, tidyana prayuktivtf, kapi yntba, v&narayu went—* 
dutninedbassu rajapi karnna yumek av^danaa elnvanneyayi sey|. 
(A'rjinttduita Jutakam.) 

47. 

No ve a!i:ittlmkusiileti!i attfiaeariyfi a is b hav aha, 

Hapeti nttlmdi (lummj&dho Komlafiuo vAnmiJi ynibd. 
AnatihakusaleiLn, imarttliayebi dak^luiya viisiii karanalnda— 
atth&oerlyfi, arKhncariya to mo—auklmvahnmi, mjvn elavatmi 
nova—mehhltj. ve yard mipatayi— dnmmedho. nirvana, tiettc— 
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attham, tamahata vana veda—bapeti, piriheda kamemlayat 
varuni, guru van eau—Komlanfio yatha Kondaniia nam §ishyaya 
meoi yarase he suriva yahapat kererai luuala nestda eparidden 
durvaddbln yabapat keremi, napuraraa kereyi yaau abbiprnyayi. 
(Varunisurit dusu Jutakmn.) 

48. 

Anapayena yo attham icchati bo vihanfinti 

Ceta lmnimsu Vedabbbam sabbe te vyasanamnjjhagu. 

Yo, yaroek—auupayoua, auupayon—attham, abivmddhi— 
icchati, kemati veda—so, hetema—vihaufiati, nasal—Ota, Ccta 
nam rata veai Caurayo—Vedabbbam, Vaidarbbba uam mantraya 
hetukotagena Vodabbba nam bruhmanaya hanimsu, viuaBakalaha 
—to sabbe, e siyalu Caurayoda—vyasanam, vyusanayato— 
ajjhogu, pcminiyo. (Vedabbba Jatakara.) 

49. 

Nakkbnttam patimanentam attho bala* upaccagd 
Attho atthassa uakkbattam, kirn karUsanti tiiraka. 
Nakkhattatb, uakat—patimaucntnm, balannavu—bulam, ngBana- 
yuge—attho, arttbnya—upaceagu, ikmaye—atthassa, urttba- 
yata—attho, abhiahtn arttha pratilabhayaU ma—uakkbattam 
nakshatra nama—tarnka, thraka rupayo—kith karissanti, kavora 
nam artthayak sad add a no sadatiyi soyl. (Nakkbatta Jdtakam.) 

50. 

Duinmedbanam sahasseua yanflo ino upayacito 
Iduni kho’ham vajissami, babu mlharamiko jano. 

Dummedha nam, dunnmedha minisunge—aahaaaena, suliasraya- 
kin—yauiio, yagaya—me, ma viain—upaydcito, aradhana karana- 
bida—abam, mama—idanikho, d$u vamihi—yajiasami, yaga- 
keremiyi—adhammiko, pranatipaUUliyebi niyukta adbarmmika- 
vu—-jano, janayo, bahu, boho denayi. (Dummedha dutakam.—- 
Attbekama vaggo pancamo, 1* as van a artthakama vagayi.) 

In the preparation of this text I have had the use of three 
MSS.—one belonging to the Malwatte Monastery in Kandy, 
one to the Hnpguranketa Potgula, ouo lent me by the Atapattu 
Mudaliyar of Galle, Mr. E. R. Gunarntna. They are referred to 
as (M)., (H)., and (G). 

1. Read Idha cohi nam with Fausbnll and (M). (II) and (G) 
give Idha ce na virfidhesi. 

2. Fausboll gives no stanxa nor do (II) or (G), but they give 
the amine. (M) give# 

Kith agghati tandula nulikn liaran&airh 
Santara h&hinun aggliati tandula nnlikii. 
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Fansball gives in “Corrections” quoting Feer in J. Ab., 1S76. 
Kim aggbati tandula nalika ca 
Burauasi antara bahiranam 
Assapancnsatehi tani ca 
Eka tandulu ualika ti. 

Vij., suggests comparing Feer and (M) with the text of the 
Commentary:— 

Kith aggbati tandula naliku 
Buranasim sautara bahiranam 
As&aponcasatdni ca 
Eka taqdula nulikn. 

What is a measure of rioo worth ? 

The inner and outer city of Benares 

And (what) four hundred horses ? 

One measure of rice. 

The first two lines are in one prosodial measure ; the last two in 
another. 

3. This verse is a memorial stanza, and hardly admits of literal 
translation. It means:— 

I have taught the deer many devices, viz., the three postures, 
the use of the eight hoofs, the habit of drinking at midnight, 
lying on the ground to breathe through only one nostril. By 
means of these six accomplishments, my good friend, will my 
nephew outdo the hunter ? 

The six accomplishments or devices are—(1-3) the three 
postures— ie., to lie on its bock or on either sido ; (4) the perfect 
use of the eight hoofs ; (5) drinking at midnight; (6) to lie on 
the ground suppressing the breath of the upper, and breathing 
only through the lower nostril. 

The aanno gives the six devices in two ways, as follows:— 
(1) lying on one side with the four legs strotched out; (2) having 
kicked 'up the grass and earth, as in the agony of death ; (3) 
with tongue out; ( I) belly puffed out; (5) having voided urine 
and excrement; (6) concealing all appearance of breathing. 

Or, (1) by falling as dead when the hunter draws him to and 
fro ; (2) or pushes him aside ; (3) or puts him dowu on the left; 
(4) or on tho right; (5) or lifts him up ; (6) or lifts him up nod 
pats him down again. 

Atthakhuram does not necessarily mean swift, as rendered by 
Davids ; nor do the qualities of the trained deer, except the habit 
of obedience, refer to the obedient learner. * 

4. Fausbbll supplies from the commencement the second line 
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of this stann, Elia three M$S. omit it; my three MSS. confirm 
his conjecture ; they give the stanza us ho prints it. 

5, Raj&kulaami : rea l this with FauilboU, following one MS. 
out of three of his; my three MSS. give rtyakulaiirtim, but kula»ini 
is to be preferred for sake of metre, on which account the 
niggohltalopadi is admissible. 

6, Sallena : my three MSS, read this, which is to be preferred 
to FaUfibblTs entluhi. 

7, Fnrdnacorunu : read thus. See above, Note 5. 

9. Fmaholl rends naeeonta : prefer niceimtaih, following my 

three MSS. 

Tan in; la N Alik A ,J atakaii (5). 

Varabhattmli puina asukA vassagge thitaai lnmaku—bhattem osuka 
vassogge—Davids translates, 

s * The good rice is in such a storehouse, the inferior rice in 
such a storehouse." 

This is erroneous ; Yftswgg* does not mean storehouse. It is n 
well-known term. In a root-note Davids says it is of doubtful 
derivation, ond only found in this passage. Rut be gets nearer the 
rneaniug by translating :—"‘ 4 The turn for the better rice hart come 
tu the monk whose seniority dates from such and such a year, 
and the turn for the inferior kind to the monk whose seniority 
dates from such and such a year." 

Yasgagga means i; order of seniority," daring from the year and 
hour of seniority. The issue of tickets (sal Aka) i a regulated by 
the vassagga. Jhitika is the roster according to seniority. 
The roster is regularly kept in the Mai watte VihAre and other 
monasteries in Ceylon, as directed in the Commentary to the Cnia- 
vnggo, to this day. 

In the CdlnvaggR and Sirmant&'pfifeAdtku (Yimja Commentary), 
inn fur Seua&aoak-khaudaka, wo find the following :— 

C. FI 11. 3. Qldp, 167. 

Atlm kboseuusanngahapakaeam bhiklchnnam etadalioai; kuthaii 
nu kho BeniiAiiaiii giYhetahhnnti —bhagaVfcto etam attham arocesuih 
AnLynnami bhikkhave piuharujvh bhikkhu gapetmn, bhikkhu 
ganotvA seyyd gone turn, seyyigm^etvA neyyaggena g&betumi — 
seyyaggenn gilhenta seyyi us^dijimsu—anujdndmi bhikkbavo 
vihiraggena gahetuuti—vihaggt*na ghlumta vihdrA ltisfifflyimoti 
— anujanami bhikkhave parivonaggona ghhotonti— parivenaggeua 
gib tut A pari von A uMftdnyimsu—nnujiioami bhtfckbave nnubhA* 
gam pi datum- 

On this Samnnta pAsAdikA give? :— 

Pa Ei oA va rAj amah A matteimva sndi g hato uddisetvA ettake bhikkhu 
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imethdti pahite lstLlntja gbosetra rliiiikd pucehE tab bd sa.ee ulLbi 

paithaya gahaUbbant, do ce thetosonnto pnttbdyu fribetaUbnih_ 

uddttaken* pinijaputE k&uampi na atikkii nurtabbadi LepAnu dbu- 
tfl[l JT i: " nkkZumtu sajamev* atikkamessautt evam, gfihiymakae 
afasajiitika muhatheri paced dgacckanti bbinte v£nti vaaaiiua & 
gtiuyati tDinhiikflifi {hitifea mikUnUhi navatabbam Jhitikum 
thapeivd tesadi gdhctvd paced thitikam gdbetabhfi—sanghuBava- 
kassa ciihTiepi paced ugatioach gahetobb&m«ra duiiyabhugc pan* 
therdsanaih ilrutbe puna dgatunaui patlmKUi bhigo uu ptipundd 
duLiyahh agate vaunggena guhetabbarii. 

Uddewko panettbii pesil* Iojji medMvi icchltabbo—ten* 
tlkkkattEuh thfcikaya puccbuvu *aee koci tliitikaitz jananfo naiihi 
tlierdsanq g&helabbo eace panuah&di jiuitni dwavagseoa JaditEiuniL 
koci bbnaiti SitthkviHo dasn vaasa fahlkkhutt puccittbbsn — ^nce 
ta&sa ititva dns v&s&athlid dayaviL^damhdt-E bahu ^accWtJ tuyharfi 
pupunili ttiybucft papunititi a^atvfl aabby appasaddu haihuii valvii 
putijwtiiyit tbapcuibbd tfmpotrd katEbhikku iccliuihuti epilsnku 
pucchiitafabd—cLUikeiidma bhanteti vulte tuyhaui tuyh&m pipunk- 
tfii vatvu ftft.l-.l ri. narakajEafl YUSagganca utiiea divasa bhdgrK* 
c 1 1 ay sea pucchtLahb.. — pace clidyiiyjipE piicebdjyaiiidnaya afino 
liuddbsitare agaeebatt ta^ta ddtabhaiii—atha chavach puecbilvii 
luybam pkpunutiti vulte buddha taro dgacchati nalabJiati, 
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Bimacn ca hihilvttti 
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3, 

4. 

o. 


Path paltimumodan& 
VtjjjrjaTAcca-npacajtifi ca 
Dci-aai autri diiihi-jij. 


Charity 
Piety 
Meditation 
The giving of merit 
Sharing in the merits 
of another 


S. Helping the helpless 
7* Showing respect 
3, Preaching 
9. Listening 
10, Rejection of heresy. 


In this etuoza are enumerated the tea modes [date Auwla, 
Aarmd] Id which pltHRa Aammaih or pinkama [a meritorious 
act] may be performed. They are sub-divided, id some cases, 
with great minuteness with many cross divisions, which it 
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won Id be of no general interest to detail. The following 
account, it is hoped, will be thought sufficient:— 

1. Charity t or giving,—‘There are two ddna s, amisaddnain 
and dfiqmmaddmm, the gift of temporal and the gift of 
spiritual blessings. The former is giving any of the four 
priestly-requisites: clothing, food, dwelling-place, medicine, 
and the like. It includes, for example] building places of 
shelter for pilgrims and travellers ; maintaining hospitals 
lor the sick; offering robes, beds, chairs, carpets, palan¬ 
quins, &c,, to the priests \ offering flowers, whether made 
into garlands or not, camphor, sandal-wood, <fcc., before the 
image of Buddha, The tatter is the recital of the sayings of 
Buddha, A layman is said to perform it either by preaching 
himself, or by getting a priest or priests to preach, and 
incurring all the necessary expenses, or by receiving into 
hag heart the words of Buddha when preached by tbe priests. 
The priesthood perform it by teaching and preaching the 
doctrines of Buddha. 

2. Piety t or observance of the cmnniaudraenfs of 
Buddha.—The taity are bound always to keep the pafica 
sil } or five chief commandments: not to kill, nor steal, nor 
commit adultery, nor lie, nor drink fermented liquor; this 
is the ordinary mode of performing this act of merit. The 
pious, however, frequently keep the ata sil t or eight com¬ 
mandments, for the space of twenty-four hours on the four 
days of the quarters of the moon. The eight commandments 
are the above five and the next fonr (which are reckoned, 
for this purpose, oa three)] namely, not to take solid food 
after mid-day; not to go to places of amusement, with 
which is joined the command to abstain from the use of 
unguents and gay clothes ; and not to use a high or targe 
couch, by which apparently is meant to mortify the flesh 
by sleeping on the floorer on a hard bed, or the like. And 
for the time that the at% sil are observed, a man does not 
sleep with his wife, nor a woman with her husband. On 
these daya they wear only white clothes, and leave their 
right shoulder bare. Deacon a perform this act by keeping 
the ten commandments ; priests perform it by keeping all 
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the ten command merits of Buddha, which are spoken 6f as 
the kdtiya samvara si lay a — i.e. the ten million precepts, or 
one hundred liiks of precepts. The chief of these are 
contained in Pdtimokkha, which in fact sets forth all that 
is necessary. But it has been the delight of the priesthood 
to sub-divide the 227 precepts, and to refine upon them until 
the various sub-heads are of almost infinite number, and 
have come to be proverbially known as the ten millions. 

3. Meditation.—It is of five kinds: (a) metta , (6) 
karund, (c) muditd , (d) upekhd , («) asubhd — the perfect 
exercise of (a) friendliness, (6) compassion, ( e ) goodwill, 
(d) equanimity, and ( e) the practice of indifference. The 
end of this, as of all other forms of Buddhist meditation, is 
to realise the impermanency and vanity of all things, the 
decay and misery which are the lot of all things that are 
born, to cast off all desires, and to look only to Nirvana , 
which alone is permanent, where there is no birth, and there¬ 
fore neither decay nor misery. There is an excellent account 
of Bktivanu in Hardy’s “ Eastern Monachism” pp. 243-252. 

4. The giving of merit. —Giving toothers to share in the 
merit acquired by one’s own acts. The original merit ie 
not thus diminished to the giver ; the sharer partakes of 
it, but in a lesser degree. The share of merit he obtains 
depends on the spirit in which he takes part in the parti¬ 
cular act of merit. The original merit remains, as has been 
said, undiminished, just as a lamp from which a hundred 
other lamps have been lighted continues to burn with un¬ 
diminished lustre. A Buddhist mother will take her child 
by the hand when she goes with her humble offering of 
food to a Buddhist monastery, and will tell him to share in 
the merit in full faith in this touching doctrine, and not 
only to train him up in the path of love and charity.. So, 
when a man goes on a pilgrimage, he will call together his 
friends and bid them share in the merit. Their good wishes 
will attend him, returning to them as reflected merit, the 
result of the merit acquired by the endurance of toil, and 
pain, and suffering, in his pious journey. 

5. The sharing in the merits of another.—As explained 

a 2 
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under the East hear], the merit of the giver ia not diminished, 
hut a reflected light of merit, as it were, is shed on all who 
join, in true heart and mind, either in deed or in spirit, in 
the pious act, from the doing of which the merit is acquired. 
An invitation to take part in the merit is not necessary for 
example, if a passer-by falls in with a procession which is 
conducting an offering to a shrine, and goes along with it 
with the wish to take part in it a# & meritorious act, he 
shares in the merit. 

0. Helping the helpless—l\\t doty of rendering assis¬ 
tance to the sick and infirm, to one's parents, to one’s 
teachers, and others. 

7. Showing respect, —The maintenance of a reverential 
spirit, of which the outward manifestation is found at the 
present day in offerings of flowers, perfumes, food, &c., at 
the sacred h& tree, at the d&gobns or relic-mounds \thupd] i 
and in front of the images of Buddha. 

S. Pr&tckmg.— It does not differ from dhammadana^ 
already explained under the first head. The merit is 
obtained in three ways : by preaching, by getting a priest to 
fltCHch, and by listening. 

9. Listening .—Listening with an attentive mind, and 
performing the part of a good listener, in repeating fre¬ 
quently * c S&dhu / sad hit ! !l [ f * It is good ! it is good! which 
resembles the “ amen ” of the Christian Church. 

10. Rejection of heresy .—This includes more than is 
generally comprehended by the word heresy* When a man 
listens to the doctrines of Buddha, he must not only believe 
in them with an unwavering faith in the Three Gems ; he 
mnst exa min e himself and put out from his heart all desire, 
hate, ignorance, vanity, heresy, doubt, sloth, arrogance, 
shamelessness, hardness of heart— lobho, do&Oj moho, mAno, 
ditthij mcUdcchd f thina* o, uddhacca ,™, oAirrAd, anottappa™■ 
Compare the English Communion Service. 

The above is briefly a list of virtues which every Buddhist 
may practise more or lose in secret, but there are many 
occasions on which a phikama is publicly performed ; and 
at the present day the word is generally applied to these 
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public performances. If a man goes on a pilgrimage by 
himself or with one or two others, people will say 44 He is 
going a pilgrimage’*; but if a number of people join together 
and go in a procession with flags and music, &c., it is said 
“ They go for a pinkama .” 

The religious act in both cases is the same, bnt pinkama 
has come popularly to mean a religious procession rather 
than the religions act of which the procession is only an 
outward sign. 

The ordinary pinkam are those performed (1) at the 
commencement of nxw, (2) before death, (3) after a death, 
(4) when making offerings at a shrine or to the priesthood. 

1. — The u B r aa” Pinkama, 

The mas season, or, as some erroneously call it, Buddhist 
Lent, commences on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
i.e. on the full moon day in A'sdlki-m&so [June—July]. 

It is customary for the inhabitants of a village, or of two 
or three adjoining villages, to agree to invite a certain priest 
to reside in their village for the mas season, and they 
send a deputation of the principal villagers to present an 
offering of betel leaves* and give the invitation. If it is 
accepted, they prepare a lodging for the priest, with a 
refectory, a chamber for the image of Buddha, the relic- 
casket and the sacred books, and a preaching hall. On the 
first day of the mas season, the villagers turn out in holiday 
attire and go with music, and dancers, and singers, and flags, 
• to the monastery where the priest resides, aud they conduct 
him thence, in procession, to the lodging prepared for him. 
The flag-bearers head the procession, and are followed by 
drummers and other musicians, with dancers and singers 
Under a canopy is borne on a litter, or on an elephant, a relic- 
casket or an image of Buddha ; next are borne in the same 
way thesacred books which the priest requires, and then come 

• Betel leaves are the leaves of a vine which the Sinhalese chew with 
lime and the nuts of the areca palm. An offering of forty betel leaves is 
alwayx made as a mark of respect on the occasion of a visit to a priest 
or nobleman. 
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the priest, carried in a palanquin with the sides open. The 
three gems—Buddha, the Law, and the Church-are here 
represented, and devotees go by the side shouting u Sddhuf 
s&dhu!" The women, with their children, await the arrival 
of the procession at the place prepared for the priest, who, 
on his arrival, arranges the relic-casket, and the image of 
Bnddha, and the sacred books, in the temporary chamber 
which is to serve the purpose of a chapel: an altar is 
placed in front of the image, and on it all the assembled 
people make their offerings of flowers and perfumes. 

A small portion of the evening meal about to be offered 
to the priest is now placed on the altar, as an offering to 
Buddha. Sometimes the people ask the priest to place it 
on the altar; otherwise it is placed there by a deacon, or a 
devotee, or an ordinary layman. The food thus offered is 
taken by the deacons, attendants, or others, but not by the 
priest. 

The offering of the priest’s evening meal is then made in 
the refectory. In this offering all the assembled multitude 
take part; every one contributes something, such as tea, 
sugar, honeycomb, orange-juice, and the like. 

According to the Palimuttakavinicchayo, the offerings 
may be of eight kinds, known as the atthapdnam, viz., 
ambapunam, jambupdnam , cocapunam, mccapdnarh , phuru- 
sakapdnam , madhupdnam , muddihapdnani, aulukapunam — 
the juice of the mongo, of the rose-apple, of the wild 
plantain, of the banana, of the ugurts&a, the pure juice of 
the grape, a drink made of grape juice with sugar and * 
water, and a drink made of, the fruit of a kind of water-lily 
mixed with water and sugar. 

The offerings are collected together and are placed on 
trays or baskets covered with snow-white napkins. The 
principal villagers, on behalf of the multitude, then carry the 
trays on their heads to the top of the hall where the priest is 
seated, and placing the trays on the ground, give the offer¬ 
ings one by one in saucers, or on mats or leaves, into the 
hands of the priest, who receives them and places them on 
his mat or carpet. 
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The whole multitude then fall on their knees in adoration, 
and the priest gives the benediction (Sin. “gives merit”) in 
Pali, in the following sense, saying:— 

Icchitam patthitam tuyham 

Khippam ova satnijjhata 

Purentu cittasamkappa 

Cando pannarasi yatha 

[May your desire and your happiness 

Soon be accomplished ! 

May your hopes be fulfilled 
Like as the moon becomes round ! J 

According to the ancient ritual no more is required ; but as 
the people do not know Pali, the priest addsin Sinhalese 
w By virtue of the offerings now made for the sake of the Blessed 
One, who is like unto the sun of the worlds of gods aud men, the 
omniscient Buddha, aud of this second offering made to the priest¬ 
hood, which is like a field of merit, henceforth, freed from the 
dangers of birth in the place of torment, or in the world of beasts, 
or in the world of sprites, or in the world of the fallen angels, 
may you inherit the bliss of those who ascend and descend through 
the worlds of gods till you are born again in the world of men. 
Here may you possess wealth and riches, flocks and herds, 
servants and horses, and enjoy to your full content the prosperity 
of a universal monarch, or a king, or some great noble, free from 
the exactions of kings and the dangers of flood and fire, the 
attacks of thieves and the ravages of rats and insects, till the 
coming of Maitri Buddha, by whose blessed teaching you will be 
brought to walk in the way that leads to Nirvana, the eternal 

repose of the righteous who have seen Buddha.’ 

The people then respond with one accord “ Sadhu . sadhuf 
[“It is good! it is good!”], sod rising from their knees, 

depsrt, leaving the priest to his meal. 

If one priest only is present, nothing is said b> the 
people who make the offerings; bat if five or more are 
present they say 

Imadi bhesajjadduam imaya sdldyanisinnaasabuddha pamukassa 

aakalassa bhikkhu sadghassa dtma. 

[We givo this evening meal to all the priests of Bu aw 

are sitting in this halh] 
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This is repeated three times. The relic-casket on such 
occasions is placed at the top of the hall, on a raised 
platform, with a table to serve as an altar in front. 

One of the priests rises up and makes an offering of part 
of the food, and pours some water from a flagon into a chalice, 
repeating the following ancient stanzas, which, however, 
are not fonnd in the Tripitakam (Buddhist Scriptures):— 
Adhivisetu no bhante 
Bliesajjath parikappitam 
Anukamparii upuJaya 
Patiganhutu muttamam 
Sug&ndham italam kappadi 
Posannatnadhurath sabbath 
Paniyadi etoih bhagava 
Patiganbutu nuyako. 

[Let oar Lord favourably receive 
This well-prepared meal: 

Let him graciously 

Accept this excellent offering : 

Thia water, sweetly-scented, cool, and good, 
Clear, and sweet, and bright, 

Let the Blessed One, 

The chief (of the worlds), accept!] 

He then tarns from the altar, and kneeling down close to 
the food which has been offered to the priesthood, proceeds 
to allot it to the assembled priests, who are seated on either 
side of the altar, saying, as he sets apart a portion for the 
senior of the priests present:— 

Ayam pathamabhfigo mahatheraasa pupunati avasesa bhaga 
ambakaih papunanti. 

[Thia first portion belongs to the Mabathero, the remaining 
portions belong to us.] 

This is repeated three times. It is au ecclesiastical 
act, which can only be performed by priests who are pare, is. 
who at the time are not liable to censure for anv offence 
against the laws of the priesthood. If any one liable to such 
censure is present, he must retire, in which case a portion of 
the food will be given him apart. The priests’ servants 
or lome of the principal villagers, now come and give the* 
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priests their food. The portion set apart for the Benior 
priest is handed to him, and of the remainder safficient 
is given to the other priests, who leave in their bowls 
enough for their servants. What is over after the priests 
bowls are filled is given to the dancers and musicians, and 
to the poor. The priests take their food in silence, repeating 
to themselves the usual grace.* 

After the evening meal the priests chew their betel, which 
serves the purpose of the after-dinner cigar in the West. 

The priest who is to remain in n>as then adjourns to the 
preaching-hall [< dhammasdld ], to preach to the assembled 
mnltitude the thanksgiving sermon [ anumodanadhammd}- 
In the middle of the hall is placed a chair with a 
cushion, on which the priest takes his seat, holding before 
his face a sort of fan, like a hand fire-screen, to prevent his 
attention being distracted. The people are seated on the 
floor, the men on one side, the women and children on the 
other. There is a tendency to break this rule : influential 
families will be seen, the men and women together, sitting 
in a place apart from the crowd. When the priest has 
taken his seat, the people say :— 

Nanio tassa bh&gavato arahato sarama eambuddhassa. 

[Praise bo to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author 
of all Truth.] 

The priest then gives the Three Refuges and the Five 
Commandments [pafica eiZaw], the people repeating them 
after him, sentence by sentence, as follows :— 

The Three Refuges. 

I put my trust ia Buddhajr 
I put my trust in the Law, 

J put my trust in the Church. 

The Five Commandments. 

Refrain from taking life, 

Refrain from stealing. 

Refrain from fornication. 

Refrain from lying, 

Refrain from using strong drinks. 


* See Note supra Sahkaccam. 
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The priest then says 

N&mo tassa bhagavato arabato s&xnma sambuddhaesa. 

[Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Author of 

all Truth.] 

This he says three times, and then recites some favourite 
passage from the sayings of Buddha. The one generally 
selected is the 

Nidkikanda Suttam. 

1. Nidhith nidheti puriso gambhlre odakantike 
Atthe kicco samuppanne atthaya me bhaviasatl. 

2. Rajato va dnruttassa corato pilitassa va 
Inaasa va pamokkhdya dubbhikkbe ipadasu va 
Etadatthdya lokasmim niJhi ntitna nidhiyate 

3. T&va aunikito santo gambkire odakantike 
Na aabbo sabbada eva tassa tach ujfakappati. 

4. Nidhl va ^hina cavati a-iuS/i v:usa viinuykati 
Nagd va apanutneuli yakkhd va pi harantt nam. 

5. Appiya vi pi d4yudd uddharaati apassato 
Yadd pufiQakkayo holi sabbath etam vinassati. 

6. Yaaaa duaena silena satnyamena damena ca 
Nidhi sanihito hoti itthiyu purisassa vi 

7. Cetiyamhi ca sadghe vd puggale atitiau vk 
Matari pitari va pi atho jetthamhi bhatari. 

8. Eao nidhi sanihito ujeyyo anugdmiko 
Pahaya gamaniyesu clam adaya gaccbati. 

9. Aaadharanath aiinesath acoraharano nidhi 
Kayiratha dhiro punndni yo nidhi auugumiko. 

10. Esa devarnanussinath sabbakatnadado nidhi 
Yah yad evabhipatthenti aabbadi etena labbhati. 

11. Suvannata suourata snsanthunasurupata 
A'dhipaccaparmira sabbath etena labbhati. 

12. Podesarajjath i&sariyaiu cakkavattisukliath piyam 
Dev&rajjaih pi dibbesa sabbath etena labblAti. 

13. Mannank&ca sainpatti devaloke ca ya rati 
Y& ca nibHdnasampatti sabbath etena labbhati. 

14. Mittasampadnih agamma ytmUo ve payunjato 
Vijja vimutti vasibhuvo sabbath etena labbhati. 

13. Patisambhida vimokkha ca ya ca Bavakapdrami 
Paccekabodhi buddhabhumi sabbath etena labbhati. 

16. Evatix mahiddhika esd yadidatn puOtl&sampuda 
Tasini dhira paeathsouti pandit* katapufihuta. 
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[ The Hidden Treasure.* 

A man buries a treasure in a deep pit, reasoning thus within 
himself: “When occasion arises this treasure will be of use to 
me,—if I am accused by the king, or plundered by robbers, or for 
release from debt, or in famine, or in misfortune. ” Such are the 
reasons for which men conceal what in this world is called 
treasure. 

Meanwhile all this treasure, lying day after day concealed in a 
deep pit, profits him nothing. 

Either the treasure vanishes from its resting place, or its 
owner’s sense becomes distracted with care, or Nfigoa remove it, 
or malignant spirits convey it away, or his enemies or his kinsmen 
dig it up in his absence. The treasure is gone when the merit 
that produced it is exhausted. 

There is a treasure that man or woman may posssess, a treasure 
laid up in the heart, a treasure of charity, piety, temperance, 
soberness. 

It is found in the sacred shrine, in the priestly assembly, in tho 
individual man, in the stranger and sojourner, in the father, the 
mother, the eld6r brother. 

A treasure secure, impregnable, that cannot pass away. When 
a man leaves the fleeting riches of this wgrld, this he takes with 
him after death. 

A treasure unshared with others, a treasure that ho thief can 
steal. Let the wise man practise virtue : this is a treasure that 
follows him after death. 

A treasure that gives every delight to gods and men ; for 
whatsoever they desire with this treasure it may be bought. 

Bloom, a sweet voice, grace and beauty, power and pomp; all 
these this treasure can procure. 

Sovereignty and lordship, the loved bliss of universal empire, 
yea, celestial role among tho gods; all these this treasure can 
procure. 

All human prosperity, every pleasure in celestial abodes, the 
full attainment of Nirvana ; all these this treasure can procure. 

Wisdom, enlightenment, tranquillity, in one who lives wisely for 
the sake of virtuous friends ; all tbeso this treasure can procure. 

Universal science, the eight emancipations of the mind, all the 

* Far this translation I am indebted to Sir. Childers* beautifnl 
rendering in his “ Khuddaka Palba,” pp. 13 and 14. 
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perfections of the disciple of Buddha, supernatural knowledge, 
supreme Buddhaship itself; all these this treasure can procure. 

Thus this possession of merit is of great and magical effect; 
therefore are good works praised by the wise and learned.] 

The priest simply recites these stanzas once, and then one 
of the assembled multitude is put forward as the respondent 
{jpatitacanaddyako; Sin. pratiuttaradennd] or clerk who 
makes the responses. lie sits or stands in a posthre of 
adoration in front of the priest, who then proceeds to 
explain each stanza in clear and simple Sinhalese. He 
repeats the stanza in Pali, and then explains it; and after 
each sentence the respondent answers in Sinhalese “ A'ma 
bhante [“ It is so, lord”]. Or, if he does not quite under¬ 
stand, he sometimes replies, “ Pardon me, lord, I do not quite 
understand,” or any of the listeners can ask him to say that 
they do not understand ; and the priest proceeds to explain 
the meaning more fully. Whenever Nirvdna is mentioned, 
all the people raise their hands above their heads and shout i 

u Sddhu f sddhu / ” 

This service occupies about two hours. It is closed with 
a benediction in Sinhalese to the following effect* 

By virtue of the doctrines of Buddhn, to which you have 
been listening, may you be born in the worlds of Brahma and of 
the gods, and finally attain Nirvana ! May you all share in the 
merit of this preaching of Buddha’s holy word ! 

The people then make obeisance aud depart. 

The priest retires to his chamber and says to himself 
the appointed pirit [or devotions] for the first day of /rew, 
namely, the Mamgalasuttam [sources of happiness], Rata- 
nasuttam [the three jewels], KaraniyamcttasiUtan [good will 
to all]. The translation of these devotional hymns, by 
Mr. Childers, is as follows :— 

The Sources of Happiness. 

ThuB I have heard. On a certain day dwelt Buddha at 
Sravaati, at the Jetavana monastery, in the garden of Andtha- 
pindaka. And when the night was far advanced, a certain radiant 
celestial being, illuminating the whole of Jetavana, approached 
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the Blessed One,*and saluted him and stood aside. And standing 
aside addressed him with this verse :— 

Many gods and men. yearning after good, have held divers 
things to be blessings ; say thou, what is the greatest blessing ? 

Buddha : To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour 
to whom honour is due; this is the greatest blessing. 

To dwell in a pleasant land, to have done good deeds in a former 
existence, to have a soul filled with right desires; this is the 
greatest blessing. 

Much knowledge and much science, the discipline of a well- 
trained mind, and a word well spoken ; this is the greatest 
blessing. 

To succour father and mother, to cherish wife and child, to 
follow a peaceful calling ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To give nlms, to live religiously, to give help to relatives, to do 
blameless deeds ; this is the greatest blessing. 

To cease and abstain from sin, to eschew strong drink, to be 
diligent in good deeds ; this is the greatest blessing.' 

Reverence and lowliness, contentment and gratitude, to receive 
religious teaching at due seasons; this is the greatest blessing. 

To be long-suffering and meek, to associate with the priests 
of Buddha, to hold religious discourses at due seasons ; this is the 
greatest blessing. 

Temperance and chastity, discernment of the four great truths, 
tho prospect of Nirvana ; this is the greatest blessing. 

The soul of ono unshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure; this is the greatest 
blessing. 

They that do these things are invincible on every side—on every 
side they walk in safety ; yea, theirs is the greatest blessing. 

The Three Jeiccls. 

All spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,— 
let all such be joyful; let them listen attentively to my words. 

Therefore hear me, O ye spirits ; be friendly to the race of men. 
for day and night they bring you their offerings, therefore keep 
diligent watch over them. 

Whatsoever treasure there be here or in other worlds, whatso¬ 
ever glorious jewels in the heavens, there is none like Buddha. 
Buddha is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Did the tranquil sage of the race of Sakya attain to the 
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knowledge of Nirvana,—Nirvdna, sin-destroying, passionless, 
immortal, transcendent ? There is nought like this doctrine. The 
Law is this glorious jewel May this truth bring prosperity. 

Did supreme Buddha extol a pure doctrine ? Have holy men told 
of an unceasing meditation ? There is nought like this doctrine. 
The Law is this glorious jewel May this truth bring prosperity. 

There are eight orders of men praised by the righteous—lour 
that walk in the paths of holiness and four that enjoy the fruits 
thereof. They are the disciples of Buddha, worthy to receive 
gifts; in them charity obtains an abundant reward. The priest¬ 
hood is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

Who are they that with steadfast mind, exempt from evil desire, 
are firmly established in the religion of Gautama ? They have 
entered on the way of Nirvdna, they have bought it without 
price, they enjoy perfect tranquillity, they have obtained the 
greatest gain. The priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

As the pillar of a city gate resting on the earth is unmoved 
by the four winds of heaven, so declare I the righteous man to 
be ho who has learnt and gazes on the four great truths. The 
priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

They that clearly understand the four great truths, wellpreached 
by the profoundly wise Being, however much they be distracted 
by the temptations of this world, they shall not again receive 
eight births. The priesthood is this glorious jewel. May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

Ho who is blest with the knowledge of Nirvdna, and has cast 
off these three sins—vanity, and doubt, and the practice of vain 
ceremonies, the same is delivered from the four states of punish¬ 
ment, and cannot commit the six deadly sins. The priesthood is 
this glorious jewel May this truth bring prosperity. 

If a priest commit sin in deed, or in word, or in thought, he is 
wrong to conceal it, for concealment of sin is declared to be evil 
In one who has gained a knowledge of Nirvdna. The priesthood 
is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

As the tree-tops bloom in grove and forest in the first hot month 
of summer, so did Buddha preach for the chief good of men his 
glorious doctrine that loads to Nirvdna. Buddha is this glorious 
jewel. May this truth bring prosperity. 

The noblest, the greatest of men, the finder of Nirvana, the 
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giver of Nirv&oa, tho bringer of Nirvana, preached his glorious 
Law. Buddha is this glorious jewel. May this truth bring 
prosperity. 

Their old karma is destroyed, no new karma is produced. 
Their hearts no longer cleaving to future life, their seed of existence 
destroyed, their desires quenched, the righteous are extinguished 
like this lamp. The priesthood is this glorious jewel May this 
truth bring prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,— 
let us bow before Buddha, the Tathagata revered by gods and men. 
May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,—let 
us bow before the Law, the Tath&gata revered by gods and men. 
May there be prosperity. 

Ye spirits here assembled,—those of earth and those of air,—let 
us bow before the Church, the Tathagata revered by gods and men. 
May there be prosperity. 

Good Will to All. 

This is what should be done by him who is wise in seeking his 
own good, who ha^ gained a knowledge of the tranquil lot of 
Nirv&na. Let him be diligent, upright, and conscientious ; meek, 
gentle, not vainglorious. 

Contended and cheerful, not oppressed with the cares of this 
world, not burdened with riches ; tranquil, discreet, not arrogant, 
not greedy for gifts. 

Let him not do any mean action for which others who are wise 
might reprove him. 

Let all creatures be happy and prosperous, let them bo of 
joyful miud. 

AH beings that have life, be they *feeble or strong, be they tall 
or of middle stature or short, be they minute or vast; 

Seen or unseen, dwelling afar or near at hand, born or seeking 
birth ; let all creatures be joyful. 

Let no man in any place deceive another, nor let him be harsh 
towards my one ; let him not out of anger or resentment wish ill 
to his neighbour. 

As a mother, so long as she lives, watches over her child, her 
only child, so among all beings let boundless goodwill prevail. 

Let goodwill without measure, impartial, unmixed with enmity, 
prevail throughout the world, at>ove, below, around. 
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If & man he of this mind so long he be awake, whether 
standing or walking, or sitting or lying. Chon is come to pass the 
saying. u This place is the abode of holiness." 

He who lias not embraced false doctrine, the pious man endowed 
with a knowledge of Nirvana, if be conquers the love of pleasure 
he shall never again be born in the womb, 

Whea the priest- has finished his devotions he enters 
upon the period of ims with these words :— 

Iffiaftmim vihorq imam temusadi vftssam upcnii idha vasssm 
tipemi. 

[In this abode for three months will I dwell ; here will I have 
toy dwelling,] 

Having - said this he is not at liberty to sleep during; the 
ensuing three months in any other place,except under special 
circumstances, such as haying to attend a distant eccle¬ 
siastical meeting; and under no circumstances caa he 
be away for more than six nights. 

He now retires to rest for a few hours, and rises before day¬ 
break. He medi tates on the v i rtues of B ml dim on the develop¬ 
ment of friendliness and goodwill towards all living beings, 
on the impurity of the body, and on death. The mannal 
for these meditations is allied the CaitarokommattAibid .* 
He performs hie meditations walking up and down in 
his own chamber or in a cloister [caR&urao], and whea his 
meditation is over he washes his face, &c., and taking with him 
his rug [ccimmakAando; Sin. jcwti&zdh] or kneeling-skill 
(lit., strip of skin) he goes to the building or chamber which 
for the time serves the purpose of the shrine of Buddha. As 
already explained, a figure of Buddha or a relic-casket is 
kept in this place: here be worships Buddha,kneeling on his 
rug, and prostrating himself in front of the shrine, and says: 

VnniMtni Buddham btinvHptiralirttmfh 
TilokakeLom dbhavokaii Allium 
Yo lokasotlho sakalam kilcsnm 
Chetvina bodhesi jauam aaaDtadi. 

' ll ah It is in error whea he says {** Eaatom Monachisni" p. 28 } that 
this book is a manual of meditation on “ Buddha, kindness, erii dtsire, 
and death.” 
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1 am nammadaya nadiyu pulino ca thirc 
Yam saccabaddhagirike snmanccalagge 
1 am tattha yonakapure munino ca pudam 
Tam padalancana maham sirasa namumi. 
Suvannamfilike suvanriapabbate sumanakuto yonakapuro 
nammadaya nadiyd tan cn pAdavaram thanam aham vandAmi 
durato aham vundami dhdtoyo, aham vanddmi sabboao. 

VandAroi cetiynm sabbath 
Sabbathdnesu patitthitam 
Saririkadhatunmhii bodkim 
Buddharupaih sakalnm sada. 

Icc-evam accantatiamassanfyyam 
Namassamano ratanattayam yam 
Puunahhisandam vipulam aladham 
Tass-unubhdvena hat an tar ay o. 

Buddhe cittnppas&dena # 

Dhatnmc sarighe ca yo naro 
Kappdni satasahassani 
Duggatim so nagaccati. 

[Worship Buddha who has passed beyond tho regions of 
existence. 

Who is like a banner to the three worlds—their noblest chief, 

The saviour who, by overcoming all sin, 

Has boon tho teacher of countless men. 

In reverence of the foot-print of the holy sage. 

In the sandy desert of the Yon country on tho banks of tho 
Nerbudda, 

On tho rock in Siam, on Adam’s Peak, 

Do I bow my forehead to the ground. 

That spot made sacred by the holy footstep on tho Ynvana’s 
golden sands by Nerbudda’s banks, on the gilded rock, on the 
hank of Sumana, I worship from afar. I worship the relics ; I 
worship in every way. 

I worship continually all the relic-shrines. 

Whatever they may bo— 

The relics of his body, tho sacred Bo-tree. 

And all tho images of Buddha. 

Thus exceedingly in all fitting ways 
I show reverence for the three jewels. 
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By the greatness qf the merit thus acquired— 

By the wondrous power of ennh merit — &)1 danger^ 
are removed. 

If any man will purify his tin oughts 

And think on Buddha, the Law, atui the Church, 

In thousands uni thousands of jeers. 

The lot of sin shall not be his,] 

The priest now rises from his knees, and tastefully 
arranges his offering of flowers on the altar, saying— 

V aTjnagaodhji. gtmupeiam 
Etam kusuma eimUiiim 
Pujnydmi munindnssa 
Siripadasarnruhe. 

[These fresh Beware, 

, Endued with colour imd perfume, 

3 offer at the lotua feet 
Of the Lard of Sages.] 

Ono of the villagers now brings him in a bowl a small 
portion of the morning meal, which he places on the alter. 
The offering is made in the same way os the evening ineal, 
except that bhejanam is substituted for bhe&djjam in the 
stanza Adhw&tetV) &c. This being concluded, the prieat 
proceeds to the refectory, where he 19 served with his morn¬ 
ing meal. Ha gives the benediction in Pill and in Sinhalese, 
as at the evening meal. lie takes this meal also in 
silence, repeating to himself the grace (Pinfapfaavt, &c*). 
for food* 

Alter this meal he devotes himself to instruction; or study. 
If he has any pupils he reads with them, or teaches the 
children of the villagers, or be prepares for preaching 
buna In the evening. 

Before mid-day he proceeds to the imago-house, and 
there offers a portion of the mid-day meal in the same way 
as the morning meal was offered, and hia meal is then served 
to him ia tho refectory in the manner already described. 

After this meal he goes to the image-house to worship, 
repeating the stanzas «I worship Buddha,” <tc. [“ Vanddmi 
Uvddh&t*)' &l\], bat on this occasion be makes no offering 
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of flowers. Tie then meditates on the ten object a (Bam 
BAamm6) } liy aid of the Basa Bhamma 8t$bm t which is 
ng follows :— 

Evaii) me sutam. Efeatfl sarmiynm Bliagava Sdvatthiyam 
Vi bn rati Jetovatn Andtliapimlikaaea Minn Tstm kho Bhagavi 
ItiEtklifi dmantesi hbikklmvoii bhattonroti (ebhikkhu hhngiTvi.ro 
paccfiaaosutfi BL*g»Ta clad nvoca. lHsn [me bbikkhnve dliwnmk 
pabhtjifena ubli iti h o cn. paosivokklutabbu katniup do**. 

1* V evan u lyamlii ajjh u pagatp ti 

Pubhujifena abhiiiimi paceavokkhitabhfiin, 

2, Parajiatibaddliili me jivikd H 

Fnhbiijitena ubhiiihuisi pFLecavckhMlabbatf], 
t3. Anilo me dknppo kn.rR.Ti l yo ti 

Pabbnjitenn af jJnnhath pnccnYokkhitubbiiii]. 

4. Kacei mi kho me attil silato n’lipaTsdAtitS 
Pabhajitenn nhhiiihaiii pticcavekkhitahbaii, 

5, Kacd ou klip mam aim v icon viEsilu 
Sabrahmaedri alJato n’lipaTmlantiti 
Pahbnjrtena nbhinlmiii pAQcaYckkbitabb&lfl, 

G. Sabbobi me piyehi mrmfipehi 
Ndiid hhavo vljifi bhavo li 
PabbiyitiL-hn ahhiiit.aih paecaYekkhltahbntii, 

7. Kunmagga kohnhi kaimnaddyddn 
Knmmayotii kamrnnbamlhu 
KaiiHiiapntLgfljriifjo yam kammarii kruri^siitm 
Kalyunnm vd pd palm tit v4 tassa 
Ddyddo bbaviMHmiti 

Pn^bfijEtena abhiaihadi paccavekkl tiiahham, 

8. Ivalbum bhula^a mo mt( nhdiva viripatimtiti 
Pabbajitonn abb minim paeeavekkhitabbam. 

9. Kllcci uu Idio'lmm so£hig&» ahhinundrEnti 
PnbbnjUeoa abhmhaih pAccarokk b I tabbam. 

10. At f Eli mi kho me attarimiinnJhutmnii 
AlnmariyaSanadn^^imu vieifso adhigato 
So'hurii futccimc kale snbrahmac&rihi pntUio mi mahky 
bhuvj6iiiini.il. I 


PabbajitCTi:! abkiitham pnccavekkliitabbam. 
ilitie kho bliikkhuvu [Inanlliiiiiiiiiil pahhajitiEia ahhinhani pneen* 
vekkhitabbd ti- filam a yoga bboguvL AtEamuitd ie bhikkd 
bhagavato bhaaltam abhumnduii ti, 

A 2 
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[ The Ten Objects. 

Thus I have iietirJ, On n certain Jay Buddha dwelt at 
Sr&vasti, in the Jdtavana monastery. In tho garden of AntUUa- 
plndlka, On that occasion Buddha called the priests, and they 
answered “Lord"; and the Blessed One thus epokc:— 

These, my prieeU, are the ton objects which must be continually 
kept in view by an ordained priest 

t. Beauty h nothing to mo,—neither the beauty of tho 
Ijoily nor that that come* of dress. 

2. My very existence Is dependent on the bounty of others, 

3. My way most be different from that of others, 

4 . shall not my conscience be my accuser for neglect of 

the precepts ? 

5. Will not learned and pious followers of Buddha, after 

questioning me, blame me for neglect oi the precepts ? 

6. By repeated births I shall be separated from all whom I 

love, from all who are dear to me. 

7. I am bound up with karma* I am the heir of k&rrnn. 

I am born of karma. I am karma's do,w relation. 
Karma is my helper. I Inherit the fruit of my every 
act ion, whether good or bod. 

fl> Hew flh&nl pass my days and nights In this mortal life ? 

9, How comes it that I delight In abodes removed from 

the haunts of men 2 

10, Have I attained to more than human perfection ? If I 

attain to the full or perfect knowledge of sublime 
wisdom, in my last moments 1 shall be able to say, in 
a iLiwer to the inquiries of the righteous, that I die 
•contented. 

These, my priests, arc tho ten objects on which the thoughts 
of an ordained priest should dwell. 

Thus spake the Blessed One. Those priests greatly rejoiced 
at the words of Buddha*} 

Having finished his devotions be retires to his chamber 
and rests. 

If any villagers desire to hear portions of the historical 
chronicles, or of the stories of the births of Buddha, or 
of the Three Pi takas, the priest is now ready to read to them. 
This is tailed the mid-day hana. He then gives his pupils 
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farther instructions, or devotes himself to study. Before 
sunset be again goes to worship at the image-house, and 
makes an offering of flowers. An (Jpasampadd priest 
cannot pluck the flowers for himself; they must be provided 
for him. After making his offering, or if he is not provided 
with flowers, after the prayer Vanddmi Buddham , &c. f he 
repeats the three sutras— Mamgala auttrim, Ratana suttam, 
Karanigamctta suttam. He then offers a small portion of 
the evening meal, and after his meal is finished he goes to 
the preaching hall, and if any people are assembled he 
preaches bana in the same way as on the previous night. It 
is, however, only called Anumodana bana on the first night. 
Sometimes there are no attendants at this evening bana, 
but the villagers never fail to attend on the evenings of the 
four poga days, which hold in the Buddhist system very 
much the same place as the Sabbath in the Jewish Church. 
Before going to bed he meditates on the virtues of Buddha, 
and says the grace Sendsajvam, <fcc., as he lies down. 

This is an example of the way every day is spent during 
the three months of rvas. The villagers arrange amongst 
themselves how the priest’s wants shall be supplied daring 
this period. It is usual for the householders to take the 
duty in turn, a day at a time. It is the duty of the house¬ 
holder for the day to provide all the meals, flowers for 
offerings, oil for the lamps, &c. There is often a little 
generous rivalry in providing for the priest’s comfort, and 
no one is ever known to avoid his turn. It is in a way a 
high festival for the priest. 

On the new moon and full moon days, the priest must go 
to the nearest simam [consecrated place] to join in the 
pdtimokkho. If he cannot return the same night, before he 
leaves the place he must give notice that he will not return 
that night in these words (repeated thrice):— 

Saco me antordyo n’atthi aattuh’ nbbbantnre puua nivattissdmi* 

[If no accident happens within tho next seven days I shall again 
stay hero.] 

If from any cause he is prevented from returning before 
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seven nights have elapsed, the teas is broken, and cannot 
be resumed. 

After three months have passed, the teas season comes 
to an end. This is on the fall moon day of A'ssayujo 
[September—October], on which the priest attends the 
fortnightly chapter as usoal, and after the Prdtimoksha 
has been read as far as the end of the section Antyatudhammi , 
a midnight service is usually held. 

lie kneels down and says :— 

Namo tassa, &c. Saogliam bhante pavaremi. Dit^una 
Suttena vu parLankuya vu vndanta mam ay a? man to unukainpam 
updd4ya. 


[Lords, I have finished the teas. Venerable Sirs, if you have 
any doubt from whnt you have heard or seen, in mercy to mo 
speak (and say in what I have offended).] 

This is repeated three times. 

If no one speaks he is free from blame and returns to 
the place where he was in nas to take part in the mid¬ 
night service, which is usually held on this day. These 
midnight services are called by the Sinhalese rtUri bana 
[night-preaching], and are the services generally known by 
Europeans under the name of Dana. 

On these occasions, the people from .the neighbouring 
villages, dressed in their holiday attire, attend in great 
numbers. The priest invites another priest to join him, 
as two are required for this service. After their evening 
meal, each is presented with a robe which he puts on> 
and they are then conducted under a canopy, with music 
and flags, from their lodgings to the preaching hall, in the 
middle of which two pulpits are prepared for them. The 
pulpit is made of four upright posts supporting a platform 
about four feet square, and a canopy above. The platform 
is hip-high from the ground. Cushions are placed on the 
platform. The pulpits and the hall are tastefully decorated 
with flags, palms, ferns, and flowers. The priests take their 
places in front of the pulpits, holding their hand-screens 
before their faces, while the people make obeisance and 
say,“ Sudhu! sadhu! tusdhu ! ** The priests then say:— 
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Icchitada patthitam lttvharh 
Khippam cva samijjhntu 
Purentu cittasamkuppa 
Cando pannarasi yatha. 

[May your desire and your happiness 
Soon bo accomplished, 

May your hopes be fulfilled 
Like as the moou becomes round.] 

They are then lifted into their pulpits, on which they sit 
cross-legged. One priest has with him a copy of a portion 
of the Suita pitakam , from which he reads, while the other 
expounds it to the people in Sinhalese. The reader recites 
the Three Refuges and the Five Commandments, which the 
people repeat after him, and he then summons the gods to 
attend and hear the words of Buddha :— 

Saggo kumo ca rupo girisikhara tate cantalikkhe virafino 

Dipe ratthe ca game taruvana gahane gehnvutthamhi khottc. 

Hlmmyti c’ayantu devu jalatbala vUame yakkha gaudhabbamiga 

Jitthantu sautiko 'dam muuiraravacanath sudhuvo me sunantu. 

[Let the goda of heaven and of earth, those that dwell in the 
Brahma world, the deities that keep guard over mountain tops, 
and lakes, and ponds, and those who havo their mansions in the 
sky, and the tutelar deities of the countries of India, of our 
villages, our trees, our forests, our houses, our gardens, oar fields, 
and the earth-born, the dwelling in swamps, malignant spirits, the 
dancers of the god-world, and dragons,—let all draw near and listen 
with pious reverence to these words of the renowned sage.] 

The expounder or preacher then says, u Namo tassa &c. 
[“ Praise be,” &c.],and recites some stanzas in praise of the 
Three Jewels. He either selects stanzas from Buddhaghosa’s 
or other Commentaries, or sometimes he recites stanzas of 
his own composition. The reader then reads a few stanzas, 
and the preacher explains them sentence by sentence in 
Sinhalese, but in learned language which only a few 
understand. 

This is continued for about five hours, and the reading 
comes to an end. The respondent [pativacana ddyako ] now 
comes forward, and the preacher preaches to the people in 
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plain and simple language, taking the sutra that has been 
read as his text. The people are at liberty to seek expla¬ 
nations of any difficulty, as at the Amtmodana bana. This 
continues till the preacher has gone through the whole of the 
matter suggested by the passage which has been read, and 
the readiug and expounding begin again as before, and are 
followed as before by a popular sermon. The service ends 
at daybreak, and is closed with a benediction as in the 
Anumodana buna. 

The KaU'dto , called in Sinhalese the robe month (October 
—November), has now begun, and on some convenient day 
the material for the kathinam is presented. The people 
ascertain beforehand which of the three robes the priest is 
in need of, and they subscribe, everyone giving something, 
to purchase the required calico or linen. 

A chapter is summoned for the appointed day, and early 
in the morning the people bring their offering of cloth for 
the kathinan (kathlna dussam) y with a procession of flags 
and musicians, and present it to the priests ia chapter 
assembled, saying, “ Imam kathina dusmm mnghassa detna ” 
[“ We present this robe cloth to the priesthood”]. 

The priests receive it, and consult together to determine 
to whom it shall be given. It should be given to the one 
who is most in want of it, but in practice it is always given 
to the one who has been in rcas at the place where it is 
presented. The question, however, is regularly put to the 
chapter, and a resolution [tfatti] is passed allotting it to 
him. On these occasions it is necessary that eight or ten 
priests should assemble, as the robe must be dyed and 
completed before sunset, and only ordained priests can be 
en S a & e< ^ on the work. The laity supply everything that 
is required -dye, scissors, thread, needles, &c. 

After the resolution has been passed, the priests proceed 
to make the robe. The cloth is cut, if for the outer robe 
[sanghuti] into thirty pieces, if for the upper robe \utta- 
ra&amgo] into fifteen pieces, if for the under robe 
[antaratasako] into fifteen pieces—and the pieces are sewn 
together into the proper shape. The robe is then washed 
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aud dyed yellow, aud, if practicable, dried in the sun. When 
this is done, the priests resume their seats in chapter, and 
the priest to whom the robe has been allotted takes it, and 
kneeling, says, “Imamta&gk&tm adhitthdmi ” [“ I appropri¬ 
ate this robe”], and he proceeds to mark it, saying, “Imam 
kappabindam karomi ” [“I put this mark upon it”]; he 
then puts it over his knee, saying, “Imam sahghdtim 
attkardmi ” [“ I spread out this robe”]. 

It is now a kathinam —a robe made by a chapter of priests 
in a single day from cloth presented to the chapter in the 
morning, aud publicly appropriated to the sole use of one 
of their body before sanset. The practice is to finish before 
sunset; the ordinances of Buddha allow one day—i. <?., from 
sunrise to sunrise. In ancient times, lands and other 
valuable presents were given on these occasions ; all such 
presents went to the priest to whom the kathinam was 
assigned. 

The priests who assembled for the occasion return to their 
respective monasteries, and the priest who was in mas 
preaches a thanksgiving sermon called Kathindnisamfo. 
The subject, of course, is the benefits which the faithful 
derive from the kalhina offering. The order of proceeding 
does not differ in any material respect from that observed 
at the Anumodana dhammd at the beginning of was. 

Before the priest is conducted bock to his monastery, it is 
necessary that he should be presented with the eight 
requisites of a priest [atthaparikkhdro] , viz., the three robes, 
a waist-belt, an alms-bowl, a razor, a water-strainer, and a 
needle. 

Before these necessaries are presented, it is customary, if 
the people can afford it, to close the priest’s stay in the 
village by a religious exercise, lasting seven days and seven 
nights, called in Sinhalese the MaJid bana pirit, or the 
Seven days’ pirit. 

Great preparations are made for this ceremony. The 
priest sends invitations to the more learned priests in the 
neighbourhood, to the number of twenty-five or thirty ; not 
less than twenty-four are required. The preaching hall is, 
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decorated for the occasion, and a gorgeous canopy, in the 
shape of a Chinese pagoda, is erected over the pulpits, which 
are placed on a raised platform. Temporary lodgings for 
the invited priests are put up round the preaching hall. * 

The invited priests are told to assemble at some con¬ 
venient place in the afternoon, where the people go out to 
meet them. They are brought in procession, preceded 
by musicians and dancers, and are conducted to the refectory, 
where the evening meal is served with the same formalities 
ns are observed, where several priests are assembled, at 
the beginning of nas. They are then conducted in procession 
to the preaching hall, with the pirit book and a relic-casket. 
The priests go in single file, each priest holding his hand- 
screen before his face. When the procession has reached 
the hall, some of the leading laymen place the book and 
the relic-casket on a raised platform in front of the 
pulpit, and the priests then take their seats on the plat¬ 
form round the pulpits. No deacon or layman is allowed 
on the platform, which is made only of sufficient size to 
accommodate the number of priests who are invited. 

The priests being seated, a layman standi ug near the 
principal entrance says, addressing the priests oq behalf of 
the people :— 

Vipatti patibahaya 
Sabbasarapaiti aiddhiya 
Sabbodukkhavin&aaya 
t'arittarii brut ha maggalam. 

This is repeated three times, substituting for dukkha in 
line 3, bkaga the second time, and roga the third time. 

[To keep misfortune far away, 

To bring us all good fortuue, 

To destroy all disease, fear, sorrow, 

Recite the glorious pirit.'] 

One of the priests then gives the Three Refuges and the 
Five Commandments. When this is over some of the lay¬ 
men burn incense round the platform, and the musicians who 
are kept outside the hall strike up an inspiriting air. 
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One of the assembled priests now summons the gods to 
attend, using the formula already given above (Sagge name 
cay &c.), after the usual formula of adoration— 

Niuno tassa bbagavato arahato sarntna sambuddhassa. 
[Praise bo to the blessed one, the holy one, the author of all 
truth.] 

All the priests chaunt the Patiecasamuppada , or the 
doctrine of the production of the successive causes of 
existence:— 

Avijji pnccaya sartkhard aafikharapaccayn vinimnam viiluana- 
poccaya numarupam, numnrupapaccaya saldyatanadi^Ralayatana- 
paccava phasso, phassapaccaya vednna, vedanapaccaya tanhu, tan- 
hapaccayd up&danaih, upadanapaccayd bhavo bba% , apoccayd jati, 
jdtipaccayd jaramarnnam, soka—paridova—dukkha—domanossu- 
piydsd sambhavanti—evadi etassa kevalassa dukkhokkhandhassa 
saraudayo hotL Avijjdyatvova asosaviraganirodhu sadkbdra 
nirodho, sadkhdranirodhd vintiunanirodho, vin5dnanirodha ndma- 
rupanirodho, nduiarupanirodhu salayatananirodho, saldyatana- 
nirodlid phassanirodbo, pbassanirodbd vedananirodho, vedana- 
nirodha tanhamrodho, tanhanirodhd updddnanirodho, upadina- 
nirodhd bhavanirodho, bhavanirodhd jdtinirodho, jdtinirodhd 
jarainaranam sokaparideva dukkha domanassupdydsa nirujjhantL 
Evadi eta&sa kevalassa dukkhakkbxndassa nirodho hoti. 

[Of ignorance, ignorance that is of suffering, its origin, its 
destruction, and the road leading to its destruction, come accumu¬ 
lations of merit and domerit by deod and word, and thought of 
those accumulations of merit and domerit comes consciousness, 
which has its birth by means of the eye, tho car, the noso, the 
tongue, tho body, aud tho mind ; of this consciousness comes mind 
and body ; of the mind and body como the six organs of senso, 
namely, those of tho eye, tho car, tho uoso, tho tongue, the body, 
and the miud ; of these six organs come tho six modes of contact ; 
of contact comes sensation ; of sensation comes evil desire ; of evil 
desire comes attachment to sensible objects ; of this attachment 
to sensible objects comes existence ; of existence comes birth , 
of birth comes decay and death, sorrow and weeping, suffering 
aud grief, and prostration. 8uch is the origin of this wholo 
aggregation of sufferings. 

By the destruction of' all lusts which arise on account of 
ignorance, the accumulations of merit aud demerit are destroyed, 
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by the destruction of Chew accumulations of merit and dement 
<xm9W>uma& is destroyed, by the destruction of consciousiiess the 
mind and body are destroyed, by the destruction of the mind and 
body the six organs of sense are destroyed, by the destruction of 
the atx organs of ^coae contact is destroyed, by the destruction of 
contact sensation Is destroyed* by the destruction of sensation evil 
desire is destroyed, by th& destruction of evil desire attnehment to 
sensible objects is destroyed, by the destruction of attachment to 
wp HffjM4> objects existence is destroyed, by the destruction of 
existence birth is destroyed, by the destruction of birth, decay find 
death, sorrow and weeping, enduring and grief, and prostration are 
destroyed, Such is the destruction of this whole aggregation of 
sufferings] 

A hymn of victory is then chaunted* and the service is 
closed by all the priests together chauuting the Rstana 
sultan i and the iCctrstt ;y aHistta sultofn, This is the end of 
the service on the eve of the pirit festival. 

Nest morning, at daybreak, all the priests assemble in 
the preaching hall, and two of them take their stents on 
the pulpits. Of these two, one reads the first portion of the 
pirit book to the end of the Dasaxlhamm suttarh. They 
then descend from the pulpits and take their places with 
the other priests on the platform, and all chaunt together 
the Xfanujala $uMam t Rolans, suttam, and Karompomctta 
suttam , Two oth er priests then take thei r pi oeee i n the pulpits, 
and continue the reading of the pirit. The other priests 
return to their lodgings* The reading of pirit is continued 
day and night, interrupted only by the assembling of all the 
priests three times a day to chaunt the three sutras, and by 
t he relief of the readers every three Sinhalese pfyas (equal 
to about two and a quarter E uglish hours )* T he two read the 
pirit together in Piili : no explanation of the meaning is 
given. During the pirii week the congregation ia, of course, 
constantly changing. The people come and go as they 
please* The largest attendance is in the morning, at noon, 
in the evening,.—when the priests assemble to chaunt the 
three siriras. 

The first portion of the pirit hook is read through from 
end to cud over and over again, till the night of the sixth 
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Jay, when the (second portion, con tain Eng seven sutr&s, 
cornea into reading. 

On the morning of the seventh day a procession is 
formed, and a written invitation is sent by a special 
messenger who accompanies the procession to one of the 
temples of the gods [(/«%*?]> inviting the gods and the 
four guardian deities of Ceylon to attend. On the return 
of the procession, the messenger reports that the gods arc 
in attendance, and one of god's priests utters a benediction* 
After this the A'tbnbthja suttaih is read by the priests, four 
and fonr at a time, again and again till daybreak on the * 
eighth day* The Katana xuttaw and the Karaniyametta 
wltam are chaunted, the benediction is given, and the jririi 
service is ended. The priests who took part in the service 
receive presents, each a robe or twenty cubits of cloth, and 
depart to their respective monasteries. 

The priest who was in was receives the eight requisites, 
and is conducted in procession with the relic-casket and his 
books back to his monastery with the same marks of 
respects as were shown when he was brought down to the 
village. 

2,—The i( JicadihidJitj' or Pinhama by a man whose end is 
approaching ^ 

This pinAama, called in Sinhalese yodiine, takes place 
when a man thinks himself soon about to die. The priest 
of the village mhdre [temple] officiates* A few days’ 
notice is usually given, and ou the appointed day the man’s 
eons and relations go in the evening to the viAdr# with an 
offering of flowers, oil, and necessaries for the evening 
meal. After making their offering at the vih&H they go to 
the priest's residence, and thence conduct the priest with his 
baita book to the house, where a temporary preaching hall 
ia made ready. After the priest has rim shed his evening 
meal, the sick man and his relations assemble to hear bam. 
On these occasions the priest reads and explains some por¬ 
tions of a Sinhalese book, snch as tbo RaCandmlhya. This 
lasts for about sis English hours* If the priest*a residence 
is near he returns to it, if not he retires to rest at the house. 
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Nest morning the priest is supplied with his morning 
meal, Hi a in id-day meal is made ready w i th great ceremu oy, 
and when it is over the following offerings are made : a brass 
water-pot, a lamp, a spitting pot, a bill-hook, a mararnoty, 
an adze, an axe, a chisel, a mat and a pillow, a basin and a 
plate, some fruit and soma cooked food, and the usual small 
boxes in which the articles u&ed by betels hewers are carried 
—in short, all the ordinary articles of daily use. They are 
put down in front of the priest, and a piece of calico 16 or 
20 cubits long is brought out; one end of it is given ;to the 
priest, and the sick man’s relations hold on to the other end. 
The relations then e&y :—> 

To the venerable priest who is hero present m the represenhv- 
tive of Uic holy succession of priests- who have received ordination 
uninterruptedly from the times of Siriputto Mali a McggftU.no, 
we make this offering In behalf of our Fathtr Fnuehirdls m order 
that ho may bo bora in the world of gods, and finally attain ibe 
eternal rest of Nirvana. 

Tlie cloth is put down with the offerings, and the priest 
says ^Ichchitam pattklta^ Ac. 

May your desire and your happiness 
Soon be accomplished, 

May your hopes be fold lied 
Like iui (die moon becomes round.. 

Pficamena earflCi earirasSn dbiri 
Faddnona d&ttam dhaudnnrii sapanno 
Snellen a s&mm. sada jivita&aa 
GiUioluun vintiu tm soeanii paced. 

[ By reverence do the wise secure health for their bodies. 

By ahoBgiving do they lay up treasures for themselves, 

By piety do they secure for over prosperity of life ; 

The wise have not sorrow at their death.] 

After giving the benediction the priest rises to depart, and 
is conducted back to big residence with the offerings he has 
received, which are borne io procession, accompanied by 
music and dancers. 

When a man is at the point of death he generally sends 
for the priest, who, after repeating the Three Refuges and 
the Five Commandments, reads to him that portion of the 
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SotipattMm suttafh which sets forth the unprofitableness 
of having regard for the body. 

3. — The u Motakordanaih. 

When & man dies hats buried by his friends quietly; a 
priest awaits the arrival of the body at, the grave; the body 
is dressed in the ordinary dress of the deceased , and is placed 
on stick3 at the top of the grave* The cloth which covers 
it is removed and presented to the priest, who says : — 

Amccu vut:i safikhsro, 

Uppidavay adlifl ra mino. 

U ppnjj itt ft inrajjhunt! 

Tcsaih \upaeaino sukW 
[Aasuredly nil that are Wn 
Decay and pass away. 

They nre horn and they cense to exist, 

Their rest is happiness*] 

The priest depart^ taking with him the cloth j the friends 
of the deceased remain to bury the body. The important 
ceremony after a death is th.& Mataka-dunai}t t OT j)in/iama f 
for the release of the spirit of the departed from purgatory. 
A man after death may be born again: (a) in the world 
of goda ; or ( 6 ) as man or an animal; or (e) in one of the 
places of torment; or (d) as a sprite or kind of hobgoblin 
[ pgto ], These sprites are of four kinds : (i) Vanandsiho, 
who live on loathsome and disgusting food \ (ii) Kkupptpd- 
si&Q, who are never able to relieve the cravings of thirst 
and hunger ; (Hi.) NijjhdmettanAiko, whose bellies are always 
burning like a hollow tree which has been set on fire ; (iv) 
Faradatfapifa, who derive benefit from offerings made in 
their behalf. It is this class only which can be benefited 
bv the Mal&ka-damm. In all other cases the merit of the 
offerings benefits the givers* If a relative has been as a 
Paradattupikapeto, by the merit of this ceremony he is 
speedily released from kb birth as a sprite, and is born 
again in the world of gods or the world of men. 

4 , 

About a month or six weeks after a man's death bis 
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relatives generally perform this pinkama. The preliminaries 
are the same as in the Jicadamm already described. The 
priest brings with him a Sinhalese book, called the 
Preta-kathdvastu-pota, from which he reads after the 
evening meal. One of the most striking passages in this 
book is the Sinhalese transaction of the Tirokudda sutta. 

The Spirits of the PrictUd. 

They stand outside our dwellings, at our windows, at the corners 
of our streets ; they stand at our doors, rovisiting their old homes. 

When abundant food and drink is act before them, by reason 
of the past sins of these departed ones, their friends on earth 
remember them not. 

Yet do such of their kinsmen as are merciful bestow upon them 
at due seasons food and drink, pure, sweet, and suitable. Let this 
be done for your departed friends, let them bo satisfied. 

Then, gathering together here, the assembled spirits of our 
kinsmen rejoice greatly in a plentiful repast. 

u Long,” they say, “ may our kinsmen livo through whom wo 
have received these things; to us offerings arc made and the 
givers are not without reward. 

For in the land of the dead there is no husbandry, no keeping 
of flocks, no commerce as with us, no trafficking for gold; the 
departed live in that world by what they receive in this. 

As water fallen from a height descends into the valley, so surely 
do alms bestowed by men benefit the dead. 

As the brimming rivers fill the oceans, so do alms bestowed by 
men benefit the dead. 

Let a man consider thus—“ Such a one gave mo this gift, such 
a one wrought me this good deed ; they were my kinsmen, my 
frieods, my associates.” Then let him give alms to the dead, 
mindful of past benefits. 

For weeping and sorrow and all manner of lamentation ore of 
no avail; if their relatives stand thus sorrowing it benefits not 
the dead. 

But this charity bestowed by you, well secured in the priesthood, 
if it Ioug bless the dead, then does it benefit them indeed. 

And the fulfilment of this duty to relatives, to the dead is a 
gTeat service rendered, to the priests a great strength given, by 
you uo small merit acquired. 
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NOTE. 

Sakkaccam.—' When a priest receives food he should repeat 
to himself the following grace (sakkaccam refers to its 
repetition):— 

Patisniikhtt yoniso pindnp&tam patisevami n’cva davdva na 
mnduvu na magilaniya na vibhusanaya ydvad eva imossa kayassa 
thitiva y&paudva vihimsuparatiya brahmacariyanuggahdya iti 
purduaS ca red ana m patiha^khami navafi ca vedauam na uppd- 
dessdmi ydtrA ca mo bhavissati auavnjjala ca phusu viharo cdti. 

[In real wisdom I take my food ; not for amusement, not for 
sensual enjoyment, not that my skin may be soft, not for beauty 
only to keep life in this body, for the subjugation of the passions, 
and as a help to a holy life. Tims I overcome my former pama 
(,\e. t the pains of hunger), and give not rise to new (».#., thoee 
which come from indulgence of the appetites ). Ihua will my 
journey (I*, on the way to Nirvdua) be blameless and my 

dwelling happy.] 

This grace i 9 an elaboration of the sentiment expressed 
in the homely phrase “ eat to live, do not live to eat. As 
Charles Lamb observes in his essays of Elia, “ the proper 
object of the grace is sustenance, not relishes ; daily brea , 
not delicacies ; the means of life, and not the means of pam¬ 
pering the carcass.” 

The Buddhists do not confine the custom of saying grace 
to dinner : they have a grace for each of the four requisites 
of a priest. For robes 

PatisaAkhd yoniso civarath patisevami yivadova sitassa pati- 
ghata'va unhassa patighatdyn damsamakasa vdtalapasiritfa sapa- 
g&mphaatinath pa^ighitaya yarad eva hirikopinapaticchadanat- 

tli ri m. 

fin wisdom I wear my robes, as a protection against cold, as 
a protection against heat, as a protection against gaJB.os and 
mosquitoes, wind and snn, and the tonch of serpents, to cover 

nakedness.] 

c 

21—86 
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For a place of abode and the like, such aa beds, chairs, 

&c. 

Futisuftkha yoniso soeisanam patlsevunu yaViurl eva, ait assn 
patighatuyn unltassn patighfituya dnmsa-mnka^u-vtltjilapa-Bmmsa 
pns&mplnvssantirii pntighatuya yivid ov» utuparia-uya vino dunam 
pa li sa) 3 an lirauiutt hath, 

[In wisdom I occupy ibis abode as a protection against cold* as 
u protection, against heat, us a promotion again*! gadflies ami 
mosquitoes, wind and sun, and the Lonch of serpents, to keep off 
the inclemency of the eeaBOUB, for tha snko of peace of mind.] 

And for medic in eft and the like 

Pu^ifliklui yoniao gUanapuccayAhhes&jj&^pnrikkliarniii paii- 
aevitni yavuul evu uppanounatti Teyj&badbiidbmft vedomiumii 
pat ighutiya &bhy Ap*jj bupnrumutayfiti* 

[In wisdom 1 take medical requisites and drugs for the cure of 
sickness and the ills that ariso the re from, to secure the blessing of 
freedom from Buffering.] 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE THRASHING-FLOOR.* * * § 


By J. P. Lewis, Esq., ccs. 

(Read VZth February y 1SS4J 

The use of a conventional Ian go age when engaged in the 
various operations of paddy cultivation is not confined to 
the Kandyans, but prevails more or less among paddy 
cultivators! throughout the Island, both Sinhalese and 
Tamil! For instance, I found that it existed among the 
Sinhalese of the Bafcpitiys and Taqgalla Districts of the 
Southern, and among the Tamila of the Northern Province, 
while Mr. Bell met with the same enstom in the RayJgam 
and Siyanc EtfralSs of the Western Province, Nor is it 
only when engaged in paddy cultivation that (he ^;yhrtlese 
mate use of u conventional language. The same custom la 
observed to some extent, at any rate by pilgrims, during 
their pilgrimages to Adam’s Pent, Tissamaharfiina, Katara- 
gama, and other sacred places. The reason tor this 
custom is that given by Mr. levers, viz., to guard against 
giving tbe^a^nyd§ an opportunity of taking advantage in 
any way of what is beiug said to the prejudice of the 
speakers. Thus, I have been informed, it does not do to 
speak of “ tree,’* for instance, by the word t/aAa, on account 

* Sio., MjiSSbBii [gpyib&xty, Tamil!, s «f u& [ke{npptck<rAul. 
The Tamil name ib the exact Equivalent of the title of (hie Paper 

+ When the people are engaged ill reapinjr, threshing* measuring 
com, they converts with each other in a peculiar language, which ib 
only understood by those who are cultivators Those who arc not 
acquainted with these terms could not speak in a threshlng-liocr wiih- 
out giving offence.— (Correapoadellt of t'cyim 

+ Doubtless the name praciice prevail* among the Madras varans, 

Md probably among paddy eultivaiors throughout I i.dho 

§ In the place of the of the Sinhalese, the I ainsU have the 

AiifO _I do not mean the ' labourers/ who are ,s^S-sir 

[Tuh'AaQ ). They ami the ynAvuyrS correspond, as Mr.^ lercra Bays, in 
many respects to our malicious fairies or ( good people.* 
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of the resemblance that word bears to gahatiavd [“ to bqpt”], 
lest a yaksayd who happened to be just within hearing 
should (whether purposely or not 1 am not aware) make 
an unfortunate mistake as to the word used, with con¬ 
sequences unpleasant to the talkers!* * Tree ’ is therefore 
spoken of as peUtiya, a word which ordinarily means “ a 
small plant of any kiud.” So for yanacd [“go ”], they say 
i&sarahabalanavu [“look ahead ”J, and for batucak enund [“a 
thorn has pricked me”] the expression used is paranda/ak 
issaraund, meaning literally, 1 a dried leaf has come 
forward.’ For bara [“heavy”] in this lingo its opposite, 
stkellu [“ light ”], is substituted. Karund karanavd [“ to he 
kind ’*] has several curious significations. Thus, umbald me he 
karundkali kavaddda means 1 when did you come here?’ 
(lit ., 1 favour this place with your presence’) ; and api beta 
(jnmata karunukaranda bitd xnnatd meaus ‘ we are thinking 
of returning home to-morrow.’ Perhaps these expressions 
are used by people who wish to be extraordinarily polite to 
each other; but it is carrying politeness to an excess to 
say for ‘ a tick is biting me,’ ibbek karunukaranavd [“ a 
tortoise is doing me a favour”]. 

There seem some grounds for believing that, with the 
progress of education, this prnctice is gradually dying out 
both among Sinhalese and Tamil cultivators. It is very 
often only in the memories of the elders of the village, or 
of the pitisara minissu [“country people”] that the words 
still linger. The words used by the Siylmlese cultivators 
are not to my knowledge to be found in book or manuscript 
of any kind, but are handed down from generation to 
generation.! * Hence it is, perhaps, just as well that as 

• “A man will not use the word ‘take* lest the yaktayd abould con- 
aider it as » permission, and steal the paddy."—Mr. levers, in C. A. S. 
Journal, |880, p. 50. 

t I msy here remark that although several of the Tamil conven¬ 
tional words and expressions arc given in Winslow's and in Spalding’s 
Dictionaries, I have not been able to 6nd any of the Sinhalese words 
(except those ordinary words, which are used by the cultivators with 
a different and conventional meaning) in either Clough’s or Bridgnell's 
Dictionaries. 
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Uijtny af these conventional words as possible should be 
recorded before they are quite forgotten. Every word of 
this kind, however primitive or uncouth, may have its use 
io the study of the development and philology ot the 
Sinhalese language. With this object, l have added some 
words used in the Districts of Batapi pyn and I alalia t*> tlte 
vocabularies of Mr. levers and Mr. Bell already printed, 
m a I append also a list of Tamil words from the different 
divisions of the Jaffna District, I have endeavoured where 
pofisil.de to show the meanings and derivations of the 

words.* . , * . 

I annex also some^yiyd songs from Balapitiya District, 

with free translations* 

From an examination of these lists the following remarks 


are suggested :— , 

1 I t may he inferred from the fact that the same words, 
or words very similar, arc used with the same meanings m 
districts wide apart from one another,that there is an estnb- 
liwlied conventional language used by all Sinhalese cultiva¬ 
tors. and that this language Eh net of recent origin. 

2. Most of the words appear to he merely nicknames 
coined for the purpose, generally from some peculiarity or 
characteristic of the objects, to which they arc applied. T 
This ia especially the ea*e with the names given to animals, 
some of which are comical enough. Thus, a grey monkey 
j, a ‘tree stag/ while a brown one Is 4 ihc rougher. A 
chetah appears to be ‘the old man of the woods [M*. 

It is not Hear why, in Taygalla, the hear should 

An evplanatlpa of the mewing* of aioH of the writ in the 
Madia Liet append ia the Ob,*r*r»t Jtb i IMJ ; 

f Tl*..i, mSiyhdew: ‘whitened [■■?"*) fur ckunam , 

. sleeLu^V lyaJldl^ for 'jaggery'; ' 

[brin'd] for'tob«en' : ‘black-water’ [tel- 

for -arrack'* ‘whS«-ler' [i^ »/*£■ " 

,wa tatoml far ‘toddy*; *th* eatmr [kapoxtul] for taifo 

U la tJi; *il« runner' " i \^ ZZ ^ 

VtuUidnnijtl for cLuaiw; ‘the rustler [^u*xr*jpa*] fr ^ r u ut ■ 
Mho joiaer' ^umfl forbore'; ‘the iw«til»‘ f ‘ lT 

4 ]ridi»in racuura*' 
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be at once a ‘ village elder' (jrarjroayd], arid *the dtmkey ’ 
[kaiudfm]. More respect is perhaps paid by the Kandyans 
to the boar; lie is pre-eminently the quad raped 1 [hafartiy&l* 
It cannot he said that the names given to the Cock— * the 
ground scrutcher 1 [bmpaAtfr£] acid 1 the Grower 1 
luniid] \ or by both Sinhalese and Tamils to the elephant, 
‘the great animal 1 [Sifl. mahahiU r, Tam. ptrUwipSfaii), 
are uiappropriate. Hu i,3ie Tamil cultivators call the ox 
4 the walker 1 [ticida'fyaii]* * 

3. In some instances the system adopted seems to be 
merely to call Lha object by some word which ordinarily 
ha* a different meaning ; tins* a lick is called ‘ tortoise 1 
[a££4], a thorn 1 dried leaf’ \jtarandal<i] r Ab. Sometimes, 
indeed, things are called by their contraries, or after quali¬ 
ties the reverse of those which they possess, as for instance 
xcheltii [ -t light"] for &ura [ i( heavy and Tmrhja 
["sweetness”] lor Jmhw [ rf sall”]. 

4. A peculiarity which is characteristic of both the 
Sinhalese and Tamil threshing-floor language is the paucity 
of verbs and the different significations of which each verb 
used is capable. Thus, in Sinhalese, Jfiyakaranasd f is 
used both for 1 to eat 1 and 4 to drink, 1 and it is the 
same in Tamil, where koddupplkka means either 4 to eat f 
or ‘ to drink :' it also means 1 to smoke (tobacco) and 
‘to chew (betel). 1 Puramnom f, in Hi^halese, means f to 
eat,' ‘to drink/ ‘to go 1 (Ktfgalla), and 4 to place,' and 

* Similar nicknames. are to be found in ordinary Sinhalese. A 
mantis b ftnurjarord, p* thegrosji ptmt’ 1.md there 3* armlber ixiHCCt, a 
kind of gntesbupper, l believe,called i-i'jw-iiru [“the ground boar."] Sir 
John Lubbm-k remarks (“ Origin ofCiriliialien,” pp.rfl —S):— w Krery 
ant whu !iu paid any attention In children, or idiOnlbap, moat ha to 
olwcrrcJ bow aicknunca often derived trom alipbt and. even fknciful 
characteristics am seized on, and GDiin adopted by general consent. 
Hence, even if mot-worda had remained with little alteration, we abnuld 
Hill be often paxalcd to account for their origin, T believe they arose 
in the tihis Vaj m the niaknumi and no* slang ti-nm of our own <hj. 
Thete wo know are often selected from wnm similarity of Bound, or 
connection of id ran, often jo quaint, fanciful, or far-fotebed, that WC nte 
Mibtfi to recall the true origin even of word* which hiTG arm-n in our 
own lime/ 1 
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\idav\ikaA*etnav& 'to Cat* and ‘to kindEa (a flre) L Ths 
varh&j in fact, seem to be purely euphemistic words selected 
entirely without reference to their having any, or no, resem¬ 
blance in meaning to the words in place of which they are 
used. Words with such minings as * * to increase; 'to 
multiply/ ‘to make fat,’ 'tofill, 1 appear to be considered 
lucky words to use. He ace the Sinhalese cultivators use 
puramnam [“ to fill”] and xadanam [“ to increase ”] ; for 
Ho begin the work’ of cultivation, purasadanaxd,* and mda- 
nam for * to sow 1 [blttum mdanav d],t or, 1 to draw the 
tkreahing-floordiagrams * [«lutmn wdantud].% Just in the 
name way the Tam Els use peruhk& [ ll to cause to increase 
with many different meanings. The various meanings of 
pura mimed [« to fill"] I k av c al ready noti eed. The Sig hal ese 
Kapurula shouts Ptird f ptifd ■ [ tL Full E foil ’* j ; the 
Tatoi I cultivator urges on the oxen on the threshing-floor, and 
at the end of tha work greets the appearance of the heap of 
threshed corn with shouts of Poli - poh - [ Increase 3 in* 
crease F j. So the Sinhalese say Mhamnda [“ to multiply ”] 
for ( to chew (betel),’ where the Tamils use metis [ ff to be 
abundant "]* 

5. in one or two instances tlie Sinhalese cultivators 
make use of ordinary Tamil words as their conventional 
words, while a corresponding process is found among the 
Tamils with respect to some Sinhalese words. Thus, in 
Mr. DelTs list of words from Ravi gam K6m1d, vdlapatem 
(Tam., vdlaippatew) is given as the threshing-floor word for 
“ plantain,’* while the Tamil cultivators call a “ wionow Pt 
Jttttiam (Sig., kuUu)£ and ' a lime ’ tintMdi 

0. Sometimes the general is used for the particular, and 
*ke xerid. In Sinhalese, ** winnow M is yatura [“ the instru¬ 
ment n ] v in Tamil * s margosa leaf” is pattiri [* £ the leaf”], 
' arecanut * h hoddai [‘‘the seed”], 'plantain * is ka^i [“the 


* C. A. S, .Tournal, 1£S3, p. 4$. 

| Ibi4 t 1 flSO, p. 4T- 

J ibid, l&SO, |>. 4 £>, ftild p. 49 . 

§ l liij, bftwever, if a t'ili word. 
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fruit J. On the other hand, the Sinhalese cultivator’s 
word for 'man* is geylyd 1 cultivator *—he i B thought of 
pri]nurj 1 % in his agricultural capacity. For the same reason 
his wific is [ (£ mother cultivator "]. Words with 

a general meaning being thus sometimes used in a particular 
sense, it follows that the latter varies a good deal in different 
districts f?or example, atn&aruad seems to mean **any 
horned animal/’* la the Kfealk and Oakpitiya districts 
it means £ elk f [yy/?d],but in the other districts it means 
' buffalo’ : it b also, I think, used for ‘deer* [stand]. 
Ah/« gedlyd [ l£ the black lamp ”] is applied to f monkey ’ 
[wndurd] and f boar' [urd] m 

7. It will be noticed, as another peculiarity of these 
localisms, that many of the words denoting inanimate things 
have the terminations which in ordinary Sinhalese or Tamil 
arc ran fined to words denoting animates, or are words 
ordinarily denoting animates. This is particularly the case 
with respect to those natural objects, agricultural implc- 
iiieuTs, ^r r| to which in the exercise of their occupation 
the cultivators have occasion oftenest to refer Thus in 

Siphalese-t 

= fire (lit., redness) 

**— water 

™ suit (lit., sweetness) 

“ ehuimrn (lit,, whiteness) 

“ rice (lit, ripeness) 

= nrecaimt (lit., bittern ess) 

= ' jaggery (lit., nweetnefs) 

*=■ gourd (lit, bitterness) 

= knife (lit., the cutter) 

=■ reaping-hook (lit,, the cut ter) 
— spoon (Jit,, the separator) 


| ralta 

ObjtctM in Vgrt^giili 

j mCHji 
C suduva 

/ pehiyfi 

Fruits, £r. ) 

1 rahutiya 

* tittaya 
t hapantui 

Tools, $c. V liyjmriil 
1 iur&gW 


Of. the difference in meaning between EngUah far uni German *AW. 
f To tium ttmjr Iks addl’d *rttrntl Kigali a word*, which in Mr. feTctlfc 
list fcau to ha i& tha accnsinive pi a ml. See the wotda mufcsd with *U 
******* m the IL4 at the end uf Urn Taper, mid «mp*re them with tho 
<JOTTr*>onilin.g wonts Iroui the ether diatf'wta. 
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oil— 

^ TatJirkvai; = the wind (lit,, wind-king) 

j dddukkdrun = chaff (lit.* the runner) 

‘iuS^duviUk - ehnn&m (lit., the itiflnuaer 
smarter) 

LvGjjebcbFifcurni! = camphor (lit., tbs shiner ] 

[ karukkuv^ =■ tobacco (lit., the burner) 
l pulisichckudklinin benzoin (Jit., the t-moker) 
kollntl «*- sickle (lit,, blaekstnitb). So 

with the words for maidoty, 
itxe 

' sarashrappan =■* mat the metier) 
vciiukiirni], v41aij&l etiek for sepafatingtbe straw 
from the grn i n (I i t., tiUJ-T an t) 

This would at first sight appear as if the cult Eva tors in 
their euphemistic language were accustomed to adopt a sort 
of personification of the more familiar, natural, and other 
objects. A similar peculiarity has beea noticed by Profes¬ 
sor Mas Mailer as characteristic of a primitive state oi 
language. As a rational and probable explanation of it, 

1 cannot do better titan quote his words. Referring to 
language in its most primitive state, be a ays : l£ Here, in the 
lowest depths of language, lie the true genus of what we 
afterwards call figuriem, animism, nuthropopathiam, an¬ 
thropomorphism ; here we recognise them as necessities— 
necessities of language and thought—and not fia what they 
appear to be afterwards, free poetical conceptions. At a time 
when even the stone which he bad himself sharpened was 
still looked upon by man as his deputy, and called a cutter, 
not a something to cut with ; when his measuring rod was 
a measurer, his plough a tearer, liis ship a flier, or a bird ; 
how could it be otherwise than that the river should be a 
sh outer, the mountain a defender, the moon a measurer;' 
,****.These are the simplest, the most inevitable steps of 

language. If we want to know.*...what the ancients 

thought when they spoke of a river, the answer is they 
thought it exactly what they called it, and they called it, us 
we know, in different ways, either the runner [s«r*(J or the 


And in Tai 

Object* in 
nature. 


Fruits, *yc. 


7*co/r* 
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noisy [nadi or dhun’i]', or if it flowed in a straight line, the 
plougher or the plough [sird, river; sird, plongh], or the 
arrow; or if it seemed to nourish the fields, the mother 
\m&lar\\ or if it separated and protected one country from 
another, the defender [suuMtt, from sidh, sedhati, to keep off]. 
In all these names you will observe that the river is con¬ 
ceived as acting. As man runs, so the river runs ; as man 
shouts, so the river shouts ; as man ploughs, so the river 
ploughs; as a man guards, so the river guards. The river is 
not called at first a plongh, but the plougher ; nay, even the 
plough itself is for a long time conceived and called an 
agent, not a mere instrument. The plough is the divider, 
the tearer, the wolf, and thus shares often the same name 
with the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolf (r rdta is both 
wolf and plough in the Veda).” The conclusion arrived at 
by Professor Max Mailer is that grammatical gender is 
not the cause but the result of personification. “ When 
everything that was knowu and named bad to be conceived 
a« active, and if active, then as personal; when a stone was 
a cutter, a tooth a grinder or an eater, a gimlet a borer ; 
there was no doubt considerable difficulty in dispersonify- 
ing, in distinguishing between a measurer and the moon, in 
neutralising words, in producing in fact neuter nouns, in 
clearly distinguishing the tool from the hand, the hand from 
the man ; in findiug a way of speaking even of a stone as 
something simply trodden under foot. There was no 
difficulty in figuring, animating, or personifying. Thus we 
see how for our purposes the problem of personification, 
which gave so much trouble to former students of religion 
and mythology, is completely inverted ; our problem is not 
how language came to personify, but how it succeeded in 
dispersonifying. ” * 

Tims, then, although primitive language is “ without any 

signs of gender, all ancient nouns expressed activities. 

It was almost impossible to speak of things not active or 
not personal. Every name meant something active.” 


* Max Muller, llibfacrt Lectures, 187S, pp. 1S6-I90. 
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Feminine nouns were nest introduced * E with the Betting' 
apart of certain derivative suffixes for females. By this 
all other words became masculine. At a still later time 
certain forms were set apart for things that were neater." 

I think, then, we have an analogous instance in Uiis 
language of the threshing-flour, which i$ in efleet a rudo 
meutary language. 
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The word mof/d nlfto, the name for I ho nIi el! which in placed in the centre of the tire Sen drawn on the tliTCftkiiig-door (C. A. S, 
Journal,. p. 4!3), I would change to Mittfd. which, and not mntfa t ia certainly tho word need in the Kiiidyaa country* MvtUi 
among the Kandyan* menu* 11 great-grandfather tl j in the low country it u used for M grandfather/ 1 I think, loo, ptitiya should 

lie pftliya . 

i W.irih marked with an mtemk "J'e, I think, in the itcmwalive plural, 
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E.— 3/ iMell&neoU*. 

There Ta- a peculiar method of notation in use among Tamil ccilti- 
men, nmaUr to a system described by t"be late M#M \tndili^t L, l>e 
Zoya*. IH found JU ancient .""i re-kn t and Sinhalese worts.’ 

Tlrafl, one person _* ka^tnyarjiyifpoh^ because there i» oue centre 
pole f kaif'fai) in the ttre-hin^-dimr, or perhaps one man whose duty it 
is to tix it there In the Sinhalese system “one" is 

represented by M£ru^ because llicffi 13 blit one Mem mountain ill the 
world. 

1 ‘ I WO person*” = kawlipfttrjwfamriri Kauai means J ' Lbn fork of a 
branch.” In Sinhalese nrtrj (ejes) = i. 

“Throe personV' — et\u}<m}*itep4iamdr> HUlam ™ u tridentIn 
Sighak&O tfitci (who list three eyes} = 3. 

i; Four persons 11 = refamptHcp&Iamar ; so in the Si aliale.se system 
Vida = 4, because there are four Vedas. 

11 Fire persons” — kaijHiU'pvkimtir, because there are five Ein&ers. In 
the s.ghaltea system tara — 6, because there are *i* tastes, 

I understand that similar fanciful methods of representing numbers 
are in vogue in the bazars. 

JI,_SjNJlALESK CtlLTIVATOES’ SOSGS- 


I —IVkilst Soycuig. 

©CtpiC tS© © 0 

52tsa as^Oj 6© 6 sic © 

^d®d ©g-dS cjs3sj 3 

’ g>q3 kJo.i {£§ 3 

«a o-cz-0h5 Sj.3 3 

&cji3 ch©©-^£Cj £© 3 

adj© £3 jiid®® 3 ^ ® 

eq©BS!33 3 

3i£© 3 

SODfiicf©^; tS© ©j^is-esj t/ 

©l© <*=x5 t 0B wqts«Ki a 3 

^d 6 ^ 3 ^ 35 CgtflP§EJ 3 

3© 3 

t5i3©S] q-s?2sf 3© 3 3 

©sea- 3 


■ C.A.S. Job raid, IS32 r p. xW—ilvL 
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B&Eiigala kande liinm i?nta 
(non emit vigaifcfh 
Mulbiju vaparayi a&nikhta 
SutBravafEim devijo evita 
SoUra kord vf ib bfadhuik 
Goyi scmadenii avi evtta 
Fa] am u va nitt mulgoyljafa 
DeviptlsiraTi semi devltuta 
Gopagaly pu raved i can ta 
Dali ns ok rnjavnru Yctjn 
ATatiaaakrala hi in a m^dikotu 
keruviiyi ectdeciek sita 
Mufgoyija gumpantjurnta 
SflJamin kirimakuii evlt-a 
EirumTQ rJnhaiak etna vita 
Geanifk dtiaoc vigasiLlsi 


[When all the fields are well prepared,* 
H hick lie rcum 1 1 Rjiliigdu liill, 

Itiglit quitklj then the seed in sown 
By the Four Ragouts of the earth, f 


I cannot TDnah far perfect npcnntejf id these traaslariao*, the measiin;- 
>me pla«# beingf rcry obscure— at any rate to cna who li bat 14 to the 


TO SOrao 
manner born, 11 


t ™ -Eclciw the highest sphere fonr regents sit, 

who niki our world."— 1 » Light of Asia,'" 8th ed r , p, l. 

At the Birth tf Buddha, 

-Jfto they brought the pointed Jralanrjqm 
To fetch him hoaifi, the bearers of the pole# 
feor repeats of the earth, come down 
From mount Soencru —they who write men's deeds 
On brazen plates— the Angel of the Hast, 

Ai hoso hosts ate clad in eLLtot robes and beat 
Targ*tai of pearl * the Angel of the Sooth, 
n hn*c horsemen, the Ktimhh&ndalL ride Idne steeds, 
w, tn saphire ■hields: the Anpolof the Wr.-t 
ay nagu followed, riding steed# blood-red, 
w™ coral Hhieldai the Angel of the North, 
huTirtW by hfeyaksfau, all in gold, 

On yellow boron, bearing nhuftdj of gold. 

These with their pomp invisible, eat no down 
And took the poles, in ante and outward garb 
Like tauten, yet: most GflighTj gods JW, pp, 4 r 

■Tr AMs' ,l rontribBtions to Oriental Literature, ” Part U_ 
or^an ncoonnt of lha fotir guanjUtn derm, by the Per ILSpenc*- 
which iha description in the » Light of Aha" would reeiu to be 


See k] M 
PP- I 13 , 114,1 
a pun 
founded. 
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Then come the numerous husbandmen, 

On the four sides a fence to raise, 

While to the leader of the band 
The favouring gods assistance give.* 

His heart is filled with joys divine, 

’ When Gonagala’a fields are sown, 

A thousand kings the rites attend, f 

The great world’s bounds by them enclosed. 

Six persons carry on the work. 

Milk-leaven then the chief provides 
For offerings meet J—and to the feast 
Motbers-of-milk a thousaud bids. §] 


• Deripihifayi .—See C. A. S. Journal, 1883, p. 59, note. 

f P*mrf4imaia —A correspondent writing to the Ceylo* Ohterter says: 
"Whether in naka or y*Ia when the field is properly ploughed, the cul¬ 
tivator observes a favourable tifkata to sow the first seed| for which purpose 
a small space of ground, where two embankments meet, is prepared. When the 
find seed is sown, a branch from the tobaraU, a cocoanut-flower, and a bit of 
saffron are fixed on the spot, that it may be thns exactly distinguished. 
This ceremony is called l’nravedfma. When harvest is at hand, the portion 
of com in this distinguished spot is first reaped by some person who is not 
a member of the family. It is kept, to be dedicated to the gods, on an 
elevated stick nntil the harvest Is ended, is threshed in a separate place, and 
the paddy of that portion forms a part of expense, either of the dance called 
ganmajH, or the feeding a kaputrd, a demon priest.” 

According to Mr. Bell, Pmrava<fsMrd also means to begin the work of 
clearing. It is evidently an euphemistic expression used with Tarioos meanings. 
See C.A-S. Journal, 1883, p. 46. 

J tiurupantjNrafa. “ The money offered to a god or demon is always 
called pa*<furu, which means, “ ransom money.” C.A.8. Journal, 1865, p. 42. 
See also C.A.S. Journal, 1883, p. 58; also a gift to one’s Teacher in graUful 
acknowledgment of his services. 

$ “There is a certain dine or alms-giving ceremony called JTJri An tsid- 
warwaac IMtu, or ** the alms of the mothcrs-of-milk,” generally observed three 
months after the birth of a child. Besides other people, who are invited to 
the boose to partake of food or on the occasion, seven women, some¬ 
times seven unmarried girls, named for the time ltri am maid, or" the motbers- 
of-milk,” are made to sit apart from the others, and are treated to a breakfast 
of boiled rice, plantains, and a sort of jelly called ** milk,” made of rice- 
flour, jaggery, or country sugar, and the juice of the cocoanut. The dishea 
of the others, who are treated on the some occasion, are different from these.” 
C. A. S. Journal, 1865, p. Ikl 
21—86 


K 
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(2)— While Weeding. 

gJSfOilSi: 3 si £g® ®0Sd £s-530rOO0 

d a?! si ©ct ea iS'ffis 3 gd sss> 00 0 

tf d 3E3 €t ® 

©<j©crd ©si ££03 §£* i^csoSsa O 


Bint sune kinrnratakara nelauakaliita 
E'ifrttj6 alti goyt pnravinianEtkalata 
Aavenn^ kndinuiyi £ knmbtiiniTslata 
D<myaime pilutayi mulgoTiyfi^ii 

[When ihe fields are weeded round Bio^imii, 

When the husbandmen have there the rues performftd, 
The crop ia then a pleasant sight lo ace* 

May ike gods grant their kelp to the farmer chief.] 


(S)— While Threshing, 


§£©.ld ©t£»C# 

@C\) L+O £]0£5C£i G'J53}C®£ 

,SJ51 fiOJ©3 

©■tfJjgO &0©3fi! 4503 0®S <5^ 

tf&d ©52I345&3 ©3 £2® cn 

cq ©^Sciotect o3 *&* 

tp©d #*stt»3p ^ as) 

q©d s-aj.@33 <s® S3® 08 

©cog dd,&<zi o® 

£^©d ©£230(503 s § ra® && 

CoS d£^©£f o® 

■rpcs-d ©5 >j©03 ©3 03 && 


O S 50 0 ©E&tlGMSd 0£30 £ 2 d® S 1 ® 0 ®C 1 0 

@ c* o 3 ®ase*0<&^d c^ Q £d® e® oUo 0 

E2 t 0^C ©ffiS0©35d C-® 3 d®' 0'S 1 CJ®£0 0 

d L 03*&i^ w*Gi«f gd® (5® C3®G> 0 


^©30 ®iQj ©-E'C^i.c# gd® si® 
e®0©s)©£f j3©C5£> ©i® 3 ©ts^id gd© c-3 s:-® 
ej0©SPaGj00 j3»CWO S^Dj CvE^L^ sd0 &S S3® 
cstoaSs'id ©si 3 0^03 gd® 
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MnJnnd yfinn gonrajurse 
Tope bulaycn kola nmdiue 
Tlanga yim a tui mb one 
Tope bulnyen kola madiuo 

ApS noveyi mfi fcamati. 

Sand a deviyanne karoata 
Apd noveji mo kamili 
Id deviyanne harnuta 
Ap6 noveyi me komaiii 
Soli rajagi kumal a 
Ap4 noveyi kamaia 
Fundi rnjag£ kumala 
Apd noveyi me kamati 
Guim deriyanoe kamati 

Sstnnnal* niitharehcrfl usatn genet purava md k^mntata 
MuLkAiua mnhavehera usaU genet purava iuij karnata^a 
Keluniyu mahavehera u.’Hhi ge^ift pur&ra me kamatata 
Rit move! i midsave her a usii|a ge^et puruvn nid knmatata 

IhaWeld tiyeoa beta genet pumva mo knmatata 
Pbulaveld cijecm bf^a gep§t purava icd kamatatn 
Atukotuvala dye on beta genet purava me kamatata 
G nnunno hdma beta genet purava iad kamatata 

[On—king* leader of the team, 

Lend (Strength tbe corn to tread; 

Lutfy steer * that fellows neJtt, 

Lend! your strength the com to tread. 

This is not our threshing-floor* 

*Tis tbe Moon-god's thresh mg-door ; 

This is cot our threshing-floor, 

*Tis the Sun-god’s tlireeking*floor; 

This is not our threshing-floor, 
f Tis King Soil's thresh mg-floor ; 


* MnAli/, a waftlfOMld in both Si^haEoAB £n 4^bri) nutf Tamil 
According to Winslow it It a provincial word, meaning "■ steer " or i+ b nil-calf .* 
Ta Ssphii]c*e r ,> boar il , ' ; -i im-aif'nia. 

r2 
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This is not oar threshing-floor, ^ 

*Tis King Ffin^s * threshing-floor. 

This is not oar threshjog-floor, 

*Tis gtnl G&nn T s t threshing-floor*] 

High aa SaraannKs Peak, fill with corn the threshing* 

floor i . 

High &=) holy MoC«k'i | shrine, fill with com the 

threshing-floor ; 

High a s sacred Ktfui, fill with com the threshing-floors 
High as Bnv&nvcIi'B flhrhnO, fill with com the threshing- 
floor- 

Bring the corn from highest tracls, § nnd pile it on the 
threshing-floor ; 

Bring the com from lowest tracts, and pile it on the 
th reshin g-flaot ; 

From at«pfl and kofuva. [] bring corn to fill tliia 
threshing-floor ; 

E T en, the wonwm’a wonted share T must help to fill this 
thresh in g-floor. ] 



ofihcP adAatb priace-nOVm). - L , ^ . ... ... 

"‘ItnlLni’j Ivii^- i- ' i. r . i to uoe or the other of two great families, "huh 
w[;W bald u> hate descended respectively from the SIP and th* »«*♦ lh * 
former called rtr^a rujurri, or »Lar djwtj} the latter, the 



t Compare the wnj from th® KafaUra DuttEtct, gton by Mr. Bell, ifi> 
which reference uiho made to “ Si™* mhI foot.’ 5 
lNSi5 ii 53 1 XtlfliPO imihL kn/TO been $ocnc MflOiTBSflli. I fthoura tnlli&p ld ilLy 
in which these boos * were composed, whom it whb d^hablu to ««- 

C]L .T/Wfl and lh» portion* of a field which ore m- 

wctiTelY dMMft to add farthest from the lank which irrigates It 

3 The mura ia a store for paddy. Cither a detached hit Oiling or under 
the srnw roof aa the hotwt The k «• && **/ pl*tfoinii u«il for the 

Suite purpoaei, and iBbtdeineiltary to th* afata-, Atiiittfteabi may be merely 
a nf’da plication, such m i* common in and Tamil. Cn with tnw 

the two pMcadhtg line* the oosi; anore nnfltd to, gJren pj ilr. mu, 
part ol which ia nEmont ide drical * Ukt them : 

Ihala Telo titan* b^ptt 
Patiala veil ttbcUft D^t&t 
AfO-JkOpt-Tila tlbtPa b^at 
Kda plira van m e kamatatru 

m The portion paid to the women a* hire for their labour. 
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NOTES ON THE ORNITHOLOGY OF THE 
BALA^GODA DISTRICT. 


By Frederick Lkwis, Esq. 


Mr acquaintance with this District ranges from January, 
1879, since which period I have taken more or less constant 
ornithological observations, which I venture to condense 
into the form of a Paper, showing the number of species 
that have fallen within my observation, their range, 
migration, and, where possible, their niditication. 

In order to render this Paper as complete as ornitho¬ 
logical science requires,—a want beyond the mere enumera¬ 
tion of cases,—I have thought it best to describe the 
locality, its general physical condition, rainfall, and cliruale. 

Outline of the District .—From an ornithological point of 
view, the geographical boundaries of a district are by no 
means satisfactory, as the winds and bends made by such 
limits are of necessity bound to enclose forms that are 
common to both sides of the geographical point of deinar- 
catiou. 

It therefore becomes more suitable to adopt fixed lines, 
which, though seemingly arbitrary, are very convenient and 
clear. With this in view, I have drawn lines which enclose 
as nearly as possible the district I purpose describing, 
while, at the same time, fixing definite boundaries. • Accord¬ 
ing to the lines I have drawn, the district may be said to 
be bounded on the north by the great chain of hills 
dividing the Central from the Western Provinces, from 
Miriyakotakanda to Nonpareil estate; on the east by a 
line from the Nonpareil estate to the Bilihul-oya resthouse, 
and in a southerly direction from the resthouse to the 
Lankiibarana estate; on the south by a short line due 
west from the Lankdbarana estate to the 78th mile-stone 
od the Colombo-Badulla-road, at a place called Palla- 
kanda; on the west by a line running north-west to a 
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trigonometrical station situated on the boundary of Agar's 
Land tea estate, and known as Balakotenna, and connected 
from that station with M i riyako taken d&, the starting point 
first named. This includes the whole of Bala^goda proper ; 
and from the length of my list of species, I think it will 
he found to cover a wide number of forms,, especially in 
proportion to the area of land* 

Geographical Outline .—This may be roughly said to 
resemble a basin, closed on the south, west, and north by 
ranges of hills, and open on the east* The two chief ranges 
are those on the north, which are a continuation of the 
Adam’s Peak and sister mountains, and the Pettingul&hilU 
on the south, that are more or less connected w ith the first 
by a number of broken and undulating spurs passing through 
the Bambarabotnwa district, towards Kdndurugahi. 

Miriyakotakanda is approximately 5,306 feet, from which 
the dividing range descends into a saddle, continuing to 
rise as it goes eastward till it reaches Etamoruwaat 6,6 OG, 
over! ooki ng BegawantaUwa. Deten i vagal la is about 6,3 GO, 
and, viewed from below, it looks like a huge sugar3oaf 
towering above the grass lands at its foot. 

Pettiyagala, on the southern range, is over 4,000 feet, 
eloping down to Balaggoda town, that stands on the 
eastern base of the range at an elevation of 1,776 feet, 
and facing Kirin digala on the east; that is, part of a 
small and distinct line of hills, separate from, either of 
those mentioned above. The altitude In consideration, 
therefore* it between, approximately, 1,600 (at the 73th mile¬ 
stone) and 6,000, or a vertical range of 5,000 feet. 

The southern aspects of both the dividing range and the 
Pettiyagala chain are equally precipitous, being wholly 
inaccessible to ordinary passage throughout wide extents 
of ground, and it is only where the rocks give support to 
soil and trees that a means of ascent can be found. Below 
Mmyakotakanda, and onwards to Deteniyagalla, huge walls 
of rock form the face of the hilly range, and it is with 
the utmost labour and difficulty that a traveller can get 
lrom one side to the other* 
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Rivers .—The WalawG-gogga is the thief river of the dis¬ 
trict, and takes its rise below and around Miriyakotnkauda, 
from which a large tributary, known as the Oorawa-gl*, 
supplies a material portion to its waters. This branch 
has to descend over an enormous precipice, that is. I believe, 
the highest waterfall in the country. Looking up the fall 
from below, the water appears to come from the cicada, as 
no part of the land to the back of it can be seen, except 
from the opposite hilh The BoItumbS-oya, Burnt) ga-da, 
Muka-oya, and Mofiaena-aya are the chief remaining streams 
of any magnitude, or worthy of notice. 

The Bilihnl-oya is, of course, an important stream, but ks 
rise is not made wiihin the district, and only passes through 
a part of the locality before it finally joins the ’U r alaw£- 

gayga. 

Botanical aspect —'The country to the west of the Balag- 
gocla town is chiefly large forest, that also clothes the 
northern range. The space formed and enclosed by this 
forest-clad area consists of chetia, grass-land, and the cofiee 
estates belonging to both natives and Europeans. The 
small district of Boltumb^ comprising a group of villages 
together at the foot of the Northern chain. Paddy fields, 
both large and small, dot about throughout the middle of 
the district, and wherever facilitated by the lay of the land. 
The forests contain a curious mixture of trees. The rocky 
faces of the hills are covered with the formidable Jmtukitul 
or spiked palm (Oneospcrma fa*tcutata)> and lower down, 
where the temperature its warmer, cables of rattan (Cala¬ 
mus rudent&m) chain trees together with their powerful 
grasp. 

I q the sandy soil exposed to the blasts from the south-west, 
there flourishes the ironwood ( MetMa ferrea), that appears 
to be widely distributed iu the district, Mafabeda t or wild 
nutmeg (Myristica laurifdiaR the favourite food of the 
Hill mynah, is both numerous and common to different 
elevations, but preferring a a altitude above 2,000 feet. 

Bet or wild breadfruit (Artacarpus ncbilat), is frequently 
found in the warmer localities, and affords food to both 
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birds and squirrels. Bembaz Malabaricum, or red cot ton T 
the katu-imbul of the Sinhalese, appears frequently below 
3,0OQ feet, end at tain a a large size. Daring the flowering 
Reason this tree attracts a curious number of bird?, that 
tied food both in the flowers as well as on the insects 
that congregate npon them. Kahuna (Canurium Z&yla- 
nicum) is found in every native garden in the district, 
but 1 do not remember having ever seen it in forest. 
Cinnamon trees ( Chmam&mum Zetflamcitm) are not nncom- 
mouly found in the forest, together with a large number of 
species known as bastard cinnamon. 

Kafuboda {Cullenia excel#*) appears in many parts of 
the forest, but it is not very common. Ebony (Bmpyrm 
ebemim) occurs but very sparingly, and not above 3,000 
feet as far as my personal experience goes. The hora-gaha 
or “thief-tree" f Diptcrocarpus Zeytamcm) t is frequently 
found in sheltered forests, at low elevations, where the 
thqhalese use it for the gum-lEke oil that Is extracted from 
it The next well-known resin-yielding tree, the stately 
dun (Daona Z&jlanka), is very numerous on the dividing 
range, but becomes comparatively rare below 2,500 feet. 
Kina badulla, dentate t, and many other valuable timber 
trees abound, too numerous to mention in a paper confined 
to ornithology, though their claims of interest would 
otherwise demand a much more extended notice than 1 
am able at present to afford, even presuming that I was 
sufficiently qualified to render justice to such a task. 

I am bound, however, to say a few words with regard to 
the grass and cliena laud botany, la the former, the wide 
extent of miina grass (Andropoyon Martini), freely mixed 
with the pat an a or brake fern (both largely used by 
cinchona planters for u covering ” and w shading ” respec¬ 
tively), represent the most characterist ic features of the so- 
called grass land. These wide arena of grass are here and 
there dotted ever with the well-known pataca oak, and are 
peculiarly Interesting to the ornithologist. As many curious 
species may be found, such as Burnet a albogularix. Factor his 
Mastiff* Prinia see tali s } and the ubiquitous CUtkota eunstittm, 
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not to mention hawks, a wallows, and bee-eaters that 
frequent such spots* 

The diena is, of course, characterised by the presence of 
that impenetrable bush, This plant owes its 

spread in a great measure to birds that eat the fruit in 
large quantities, and carry the seed into open ground* where 
it quickly spreads from a single tree—if I may apply the 
word. Lantana affords a very close cover to many bush- 
loving species, and among them the jungle-fowl, that are 
quite safe from the collector's gun, as it is seldom worth 
the labour to attempt to pick up a small bird that has 
fallen into thick lantana* 

Another common and conspicuous plant is the guava 
(P&idhtrtt) or pera of the Sinhalese, Near to the town of 
Ealaygoda, guava trees abound in countless numbers, 
affording during the fruit season food for birds, beasts, and 
man* So common, indeed, is this fruit tree, [bat plots of 
laud abounding in it are called by tbe Sinhalese villagers 
per a fanda or gnava-cbena. 

The j mUa^a^m (Oprnopi wallet) and the wild olive 
{PHGtAcarpus strratutf} both occur in chcua lands in moderate 
abundance, and afford fruit to some of the larger birds, 
Climite and Soil —From the middle of May to tbe 15th 
of October the winds from the south-west keep all vegetation 
in a perpetual state of unrest, when but few bird?, compared 
to those in the remaining mouths of the year, are to be 
met with, excepting the more hardy and stronger species. 
During this time of the year the rainfall is much less in 
point of quantity than in the north-east monsoon, though, 
the temperature is very much lower in proportion. Trees 
are frequently blown down, and exposed ones are rapidly 
denuded of leaves, and appear ragged and torn. Daddy 
fields are noisy with numbers of contrivances woiked and 
agitated bv the wind for the purpose of frightening off pigs 
and scaring buntings, though the villagers add a curious 
commentary on the value of these inventions by baviug 
boys, girls* and even men and women to yell and shout 
whenever a cloud of goyan-kuruUo hover down upon the 
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ripening rice crops. From October,, again, to May, the 
very opposite is the atmospheric condition of the year. 
Alt is quiet, and scarcely a brunch moves, unless some 
storm of an unusual character has taken place. During 
this period of rest migratory birds visit the district, and tha 
number arid variety of species coat rust curiously with the 
south- 1 *eat months. The north-east rains are much heavier, 
though the duration of each, storm is smaller than in the 
opposite monsoon. After a downpour, which sometimes 
exceeds three inches in a few hours, when the sunlight 
falls again upon the drenched vegetation, birds appear 
in the greatest, profusion. Bulbuls, parrots, barbels, 
lorikeets, white-eyes, king-crows, shrikes, aud many others 
congregate in fl.icks—I might say—at such times, and 
a third easy and abundant opportunities for the collector. 
Jn the evenings, after the sun has sunk below the hill 
ranges, and darkness begins to draw on, the congregation 
of crows, the returning flight of bee-eaters, the chatter of 
cattle mynahs, and the majestic movement of a flock of 
b$fai in a white and regular string as they retire to 
warmer regions, are sights indicative of the quiet and stilt 
north-east months, mid possess a rare charm. At sunrise 
the valleys are bidden by long sheets of mist that melt as 
the day advances, when the migration of birds from their 
Testing places takes place. At this time the individual call- 
notes of many birds can be better studied than at any other 
time—a fact that Is qf use to the ornithologist in many 
respect a when acquainting himself with the habits of 
tropical birds. 

As rainfall la considered to be an important factor in the 
colouring of birds, it is also as well to bear the subject la 
mind. 

The temperature varies both in regard to altitude and 
monsoon. At 2,500 feet elevation, at the burst of the mon¬ 
soon from the south-west, dry - and wet-bulb readi lags gave 
the following res alt 

15th May, 0 a.h,; dry 70°, wet 7®, dew point 72 S°, 
humidity, 80. 
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15th May, 2 p.ar.: dry 7 s , wet 72°, dew point 69 8% 
humidity 84 ; 

At the break of the north-east— 

14tb October, 9 a.u.i dry 84% wet 74% dew point 68*6% 
humidity 64« 

14th October, 2 p.h,: dry 84°, wet 74% dew point 67A% 
humidity 57* 

At %7UU feet the average temperature stands at about 
80% and 10" less at 2,000 higher. 

Space does not permit of my saying more than a very 
few words regarding soil* One of the most curium* facts 
claim lug attention, however, is the pretence of cahoot, 
which crops out in many places, A sandy quartz appears 
at the foot of both ranges of hills, and a strata of large, 
white, boulder quartz lies along in an east and west direc¬ 
tion between the villages of Bulatgama and Kasagala. 
Preciuua stones have been found in many places, and 
Bam bar abotuwa is now sufficiently famous to need no 
further remarks ou this head. 

Plumbago, mica, and Mrimeita also appear In various 
places throughout the district, but not in any very large 
qua citifies. The flat valleys also afford clay in sufficient 
quantity to enable the natives to manufacture bricks and 
tiles, tiled native bouses being by no means uncommon 
among the more wealthy classes, 

Plan .^Having thus sketched, oat the physical characters 
of the district, and before patsing directly to the subject of 
this Paper, I wish to say a word respecting the plait I have 
arranged my notes upon. First, the accurate position of 
each is of importance from a systematic stand-point, and in 
this I have closely followed Captain Legged arrangement 
as being the most modern. 

Detailed description [ have avoided, as apace would not 
permit of such being done j and in all cases that I could rely 
upon, i have given notes upon the nidideation of examples. 
Where mutters of ornithological interest occur, I have 
enlarged upon the subject, with the hope of rendering this 
Paper both of use as well as of interest. 
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1. o'rftti cweractoit 3 , Moo Ague’s Home*. A winter visitor. 

Common. , 

2, Asiiif trivirgatui, the Crested Goshawk, CoTmnon, 

3 ] .Vfflpuj Malxt/crwt, the Black Kite Eagle. Distributed 
throughout the district, bus more numerodi under 4,000 feet than 

abo*e it. , - _ a 

4, SpizatuM Kelaarli , the Oyl*n Mountain Hawk hngie- 

Common, (with low down and at the highest levels. 

5. Spiforws spilogtitttr, tbs Serpent Eogle, Seen near 

HiLlmigfub. 

G. EVawttj the Black-shouldered Kite. Not so 

numermia ut-s at higher tdev&t"nvn.s, 

7, Crrehncia tinrmncuht** the Kestrel, Numerous in the 
north-east monsoon, 

S, Scop* /jaidrtniwa, Scopa Owl. Not uncommon in the lower 
parts of 1 he district. 

9, Ninox teuiulaid, the Brown Hawk Owl. Shot n oe apse imen 
in Aptth Bara- 

10, caftunonotum, the Chestnut-backed Owl. 
Very common, especially above 2.000 (bet. 

11, Stfruiunt undmtiii, the DeviI Bird. Not uncommon. 

L-i, Painorms tor gnat its, the Hose-ringed Par roquet. 1 holy 
know of this bird, as a common and favourite cage bird among the 
natives. 

13. Pn Uornis cyunoceph 0 hit, the B losstmi-boaded Farroquet. 
Very numerous shout chenas and grass lands, but rarely ascending 
into the bills above 4,000 feet. 

14. Patdftmis Cattfirflpa, Lcynrd'a Purroquet. Numerous In 
the forests of tin) upper bilk but less so at lower elevations, where 
it appears to be Local nnd con lined chiefly (o the heavily-wooded 
raoges. 

15. Loriettlus Indfc at, the Lorikeet. Very common, 

16. J'tfrtpipicM gt/mnnpthci/iriQs, the Pigmy Woodpecker. 
Not uncommon under 3,S00 feet. 

17. Chrgsacotaples St/icktamk, Layard^ Woodpecker, Com- 
mem, nnd extending to £,OQG feet, when it beucunes less so. 

18. Brac&yptemiit Crylvnus, Bed Woodpecker. Confined 
to ik? lower paris of the district, where it is not uoeomtnori. and 
to be: found effecting the coeoamlt and other trees in village 
gtrdenA, 

19. Chrgtophltpma xanthod€rui } the Southern XeUow-froiited 
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Woodpecker. This bird has only once come under notice, and in 
ihu lower pstid of the district. 

20. Mspnlirtiui Zeyiomra, (lie Ceylon Barbel* Numeroua 
throughout the lower parts of district, up to 2,000 feet* 

21. Mtgalama Jlavifrom „ the Yellow-fronted Barbet. Ex¬ 
tremely numerous. 

22. JCaiitAeiama ru&rieapillat the LittlcCeyloti Burbot, Very 
common* and breeding in the district. 

23. fiicrorocctjx vatius. the Common Hawk Cuckoo, A 
migrant to the district, and One of the first arrivals. 

24. Sitrmettlw tuguhri j, the Drtimgo Cuckoo. I hare twice 
procured this bird, and on each occasion on chena land at 2,300 
feet elevation* 

25. Coccyttcs coromandv^ the Pied Crested Cuckoo. Ex¬ 
tremely rare, as far as my observations show. 

26. Etidynaniyt h&rt 0 raia t the Indian Koil. I have heard this 
bird frequently in the tower parte of the district, and in the 
vicinity of the river, but it is by no means so common as. in the 
warmer localities* 

27* -RSaafcojpflrej pt/rrAo^cpholus^ the Mai Kolia or Flowered 
Koil. By no means uncommon in the thick forests of the lowtr bills. 

29. ZciHctoitomut viri-tirwtris, the Green-hi tied Mai Kobe. 
Not uncommon in ihe lower parts of the district, and affecting 
clumps of large trees in chena, 

29. Centmpus rufiptnmis t tlio Jungle Crow. Extremely com¬ 
mon in the cheoa, and very frequently to be seen walking; along 
newly-built bunds, seeking worms and frogs* 

30 Harpacte* fattiatus, the Trogon* Widely distributed 
throughout the jungles of the district. 

3L TueAut CingaUnm, the thy lonese Hornbill. Distributed 
throughout the lower piirtu of the district .ascending to 3,000 feet- 

32. Afccdo Bengaltnxis, the Little Indian King-fishqr. Com¬ 
mon in every paddy Held in the district. 

33. Fclarpopsis Gur\ct T the Stork'bitted King-fisher, I have 
repeatedly seen and heard this bird, hut most frequently along the 
banks of the Wain wd-giQgA, 

34. Halcyon Smyrncmii, the White-breasted King-fisher. Very 
common, and resident throughout the year. 

35* Mcrop# Phitippensis, the Blue-(tilled Bee-cater. One of the 
first [nip,ran(5 to the district, arriving in September and departing 
with the south-west pens eon advent. 
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36. Chalura gigantea , the Spike-tailed Swift. By no means 
uncommon. 

37 . Cypselus mrlba, the Alpine Swift. I have seen this bird 
more than once, but never secured a specimen. 

38. Cypselus a (finis, the Indian Swift. I have often seen 
this Swift during thunderstorms, but possess no specimen. 

39. Cypselus balassiansis, the Palm Swift. I have frequently 
seen this Swift in the lowest part of the district, but never above 
i,800 feet. 

40. Coceocalia Francica, the Indian Swiftlet A very common 
bird in the district, and probably nests here in cavernous 
streams. 

41. Caprimulgus Kelaarti , Kelaart's Nightjar. I have seen 
this Goatsucker at a high elavation, and in the neighbourhood of 
grass lands, but from my own observations 1 am not inclined to 
think it common in the district. 

42. Caprimulgus Asiaticus, the Night Jar. Confined to tho 
lower parts of the district, ascending as high as 2,300 feet, but 
scarce at that level. 

43. Cor one macrorhyneha, the Black Crow. Very common 
about Balaygoda and all the native villages up to about 3,000 feet, 
above which it does not go. 

44 . Cista omnia , the Ceylonese Jay. Common in all tho 
heavily-timbered forests from 2,COO feet and upwards. 

45. Oriolus melanocephalus, the Black-headed Oriole. Very 
common throughout the lower parts of the district 

46. Graculus macii, the Large Indian Cuckoo-shrike. I have 
more than once seen this beautiful bird, and procured a specimen 
at 2,300 feet, but it is by no means common. 

47. Pericrocolus/lammeus, the Orange Minnivet Very com¬ 
mon from 2,000 feet and upwards, and to be met with in both 
monsoons, but more numerous during the north-east than in tho 
south-west. 

48. Pericrocolus peregrinus , the Little Minnivet 1 have seen 
and procured this bird close to Alutnuwnra (1,800 feet), and 
observed it in the grass lands below Denigama, but it is not 
nearly so numerous as the former, and only a visitor. 

49. La Inge syktsi , the Black-headed Cuckoo Nhrike. Not 
uncommon during the north-east monsoon, ascending to 3,500 feet 

50. Tephrodornis a (finis, the common Wood Shrike. This is 
one of tho most interesting of our migratory birds, arriving early 
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in September, ami remaining close up to tbe break of tbe south¬ 
west monsoon, when it departs. 

51. Hemipus picatus , tbe Pied Shrike. Not uncommon 
about tbe edges of forests, bounding patana or chcna from 
2,300 feet upwards. 

52. Huchanga leucopygalis, the White-bellied Drongo. Very 
common up to about 4,500 fret elevation, but absent, so far as 1 
am able to discern, above that altitude. 

53. Detsemurus lephrhimus, the Crested Drongo. Strietly 
a forest bird, and of considerable extent of distribution, being 
equally numerous at 2,000 and 4,500 feet. 

54. Terptephonc p iradiii , the Paradise Fly-catcher. By no 
means uncommon during the north-east monsoon, and ascending 
to over 4,000 feet, but is much more numerous at a lower elevation. 

55. Ilypothymis Ceylonrnsis, the Azure Fly-catcher. Numer¬ 
ous about suitable localities. 

56. Culicicapa Ceylonemis , the Grey-headed Fly-catcher. 
One of the commonest birds at the higher elevations, but not 
unfrequently met with at 1,800 feet. 

57. AUeonas muttui , the Ilusly Fly-catcher. I have met 
with it occasionally at altitudes from 2,000 to 4,300 feet 

58 i Soparala sordida, the Ceylonese Blue Fly-catcher. Fre¬ 
quent at clevaiioua above 3,0C0 feet, and descending in the north¬ 
east monsoon to 2,000 feet, and probably lower. 

59. Siphia Ticktlliet , the Blue Redbreast. During the north¬ 
east monsoon this little bird may be frequently seen in the dense 
jungles at elevations from 5,000 down to 2,000 feet. 

60. Mutcccapa hyperythera , Neitner's Fly-catcher. Though 
I am un&blo to discover the limits of distribution, I can safely 
speak of its presence during the north-east monsoon in this district, 
and absence during the opposite season. 

61. Cop$ychus taularis , the Magpie Robin, very numerous, and 
at all elevations. 

62. Thamnobic fuheata , the Black Robin. Rather peculiar in 
distribution. I have found it about Balagg* da and villages 
beyond, and also along the line of n»ad up to Haldummulla, but 
never at a corresponding altitude towards the centre of the district. 

63. Larvirora brunnea , the Indian Woodchat, I have seen 
this bird in this district at an elevation of 4,0C0 feet, but from my 
experience 1 find it is rare, and but little known. 
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64. Turdut Kinniti, the Ceylon Blackbird. I have once or 
twice met with this bird, but unfortunately failed to procure 
a specimen. 

65. Turdiuspeloplera, tho Spotted Thrush. Widely distributed 
throughout the district from 1,700 feet to the highest altitudes. 

66. Turdut fVardi, Ward’s Pied Blackbird. During February 
nn.l March I found numbers of these birds, ond frequently as many 
as 20 of them together. They were so extremely wary, however, 
that I only succeeded in getting one specimen, and that was so 
disfigured that I took no measurement. The elevation at which 
I found them was about 3,500, and later I met with another flock 
at the same altitude. They were often found in company with 
the following species. 

67. Oreocincla umbricata, the Buff-breasted Thrush. This 
species is not uncommon, bat being a lover of dense jungle, it is 
rarely seen. I have procured specimens from 2,000 feet to 4,000 
fert in the district. 

69. Monticola ci/ann , the Blue Rock Thrush. I procured a 
very fine specimen among some boulder rocks at 2,300 feet, in 
November. I have since met with it at 4,000 feet in similar 
localities. 

69. Myiophonut Rlitjhi , Bligh’s Whistling Thrush. I shot a 
specimen about half a mile on the Balaggo^a side of the dividing 
range between this district and Bagawantalawn. I have met with 
it since at 4,000 feet. 

70. JJgpsipetet genetta , tho Black Bulbul. One of tho com¬ 
monest of our birds, and found in both monsoons. It becomes 
somewhat scarce above 4,000 feet, and at this elevation is mostly 
to be found in the vicinity of palana land and isolated patches of 
jangle, of which it appears to be very fond. 

71. Criniger icteric us, the Forest Bulbul. Very common in 
all forests below 4,000 feet, though occasionally found above that 
level. It appears to remain throughout the year, as I have found 
nestlings at 2,500 feet, in the south-west monsoon. 

72. lxos luteolus, the White Eye-browed Bulbul. The 
Cinnamon Thrush, of Europeans. I have rarely met with this 
bird above 3,000 feet, but below that altitude it becomes more 
numerous, as it descends. It appears to be a strictly bush-bird, 
frequenting the lantana and scrub jungles in and about patanas. 

73. ftubigula melanictcra , the Black-headed Bulbul. Very 
numerous from 4,000 feet downwards, and common throughout 
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the year. It frequents bush jungle an I also large forests* but is 
m ore parti a! t< < the former. These Bui bills are fon d of s t reams, hath* 
log iia the heat of the clay in shallow pools* into which they wade, 
throwing water over their backs, after the manner of the domestic 
duck, I have procured nestlings in the NVR. monsoon at ?,300 feet. 

74, Kef (write prnieitiata, the Yellow-eared Bulbul, A 
purely hill species, and very common from 3,000 feet upwards* 
and throughout die whole year. It is gregarious iu its habits* 
living in small flocks of from six to twenty. 

75. PycnQtiottis hesmorrhoui, the Madras HuIbul, Dysentery 
Bird* and Common Bulbul,of Europeans. Very numerous ut all 
elevations throughout the district* and more particularly so at 
lower altitudes, It nests during the early months of the year* at 
high aa Well us low levels. 

76. Fhylfornis Tprdnjti, the Green Bulbul. Numerous 
below 3,000 feet* and sometimes asdeudiug above that altitude. 
I have found it in both monsoons. It is very fond of open forests 
und jungle* surrounding paddy fie! da. 

77, Ivrft tip hies, the Common Hush Bulbul. Ceylon Bu'di- 
creeper, Keluart, Tory common about 2*000 feet, and lower. It 
aflects Ian (aim and ^gaava-chenas,” feeding on the fruit of both. 
The variation in colouring Is very considerable, some having a 
preponderance of green* and others of black. 

73, Malacoetreut tirhttm, tho Coin in on Babbler. Very 
common from 2.(KM) feet downward’, and infesting the bu^h ns 
well as native gardens, 

79. Mafocotcrcw rufesernS) the Rufus Bubbler, This species 
is nearly as common aa the last iu suitable localities to the fores tis. 
It is rather a nuisance to the Collector, as when once n flock of 
those birds are startled* they scare away other birds by their 
discordant erica. They are numerous from 2*000 feet upwards* 
and at all times of the year. I have frequently found them in 
company with the Sub-crested King-crows, 

SO. G&rruhtt tinereifrons, the Ashy-headed Babbler. 1 
have on three occasions procured specimens of this species in this 
district—once in November at 2,300 feet* and again in April and 
August nf 4,000 feet. From my observations it appears to be 
rare, and seemingly scarce during the S.W, monsoon. Like both 
the foregoing* it is a strictly gregarious bird* inhabiting dejieo 
forest underwood* nild confined more to the higher hitla. I have 
a specimen shot In Dikoyu at 5,000 feet* in September 

21—66 
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Bh PfrMaiarhiit u t melaratrtis, the ScbbUardbill Bab tiler, lo 
be found at all elevations throughout the district, umj about 
equally distributed* bnt nowhere very commoti* It may be found 
happing Wood pecker-1 Ike up some mossy stem uf a tree in the dense 
jungle* or sneaking among the close lantann. thickets* much after 
the manner of the White Eyfi-Wowed Bulbul. 

&2* Dianelm aihogulnrii. the White-throated Wren-babbler. 
Frequently to be met with in grate lands and “ cnne-brokes” of 
rambnfi grass that is nut uncommon in paddy fields. It 
associates in small flocks, and appears to be more uurnerous 
t? wards sunset than during tho heat of the day, At such times 
I have observed swarms of them id tho tl enue-brokea” meuiiojied 
above. They appear to remain throughout, the year in this 
district, but I have failed to procure either ncsta or young. 

S3, Alttppr nigriffons, the Ceylon Wren-babbler* Fairty 
common throughout B&lapgoda* It ntfecls the underwood and 
dcnfLft cane (lata) clumps, using frequently the leaves of the latter 
for buildiDg its neat. It breeds about the early part of tho year, 
and places its domed nest in the fork of a short tree* or bush* 
near the ground, in which it deposits two broadly ovate eggs of 
a white ground colour* speckled over with red-brown or ehocolatc- 
brotvn spots, 

84. Pelfameum fuMcicapiUum. tho Whistling Quaker-thrush. 
Frequenting the bush jungle and thick underwood of tho larger 
forests, Front it* skulking habits and tame colours it is often 
passed by unnoticed* where it less common and brighter tinted 
bird would at once be seen. It builds in the district, and T wtu 
fortunate enough to find two egga. They are much like those of 
the last-mentioned species, but longer and more oval in shape. 
Tho speckles are more profuse* and very generally distributed., 
The nest is cup-shaped, composed of tine roots, moss, and leaves, 
and situated a few feet from the ground. I observed tho neat in 
.March, and allowed the parents to rear tho young ; but* unfortu¬ 
nately* both nest and birds were destroyed by a heavy fall of 
rain, before the latter had reached any nge. 

85. fyctorhit n ntnUa, the Black-biilod Babbler. I have mot 
with it in the grass lauds of the district* but I Lave net found it 
common* or so uttmerous on the Kandy side of the cou&try. 

86. Orthotomui tutoring the Indian Tabor-bird. Equally 
distributed through the district, end resident all Lhe year rocittd* 
but at no time very common. 
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87* Frisia toctalis, ihe A?hy Wren-warbler, Alfeeting 
the grass lands above 3,000 feet, I have frequently seen it in the 
patanas between Dun^gAma and Boltumba., in company with the 
following species, 

58* Drymaca vaUda, the Robust Wren*warbler. Affecting 
grass lands, grass plots, and not (infrequently abandoned coffee 
Gelds* It Is one of tbe commonest birds in the district, in suitable 
localities* 

89, Dry mm a in tv laris, the White-browed Wren-warbler, 
I have once met with this bird, at about 4,000 feet elevation, but 
from my observations it is not common in this district, 

90. Cistkola curtitanr, the Common Grass-warbler. I have 
repeatedly seen this bird in the grass lands and paddy fields of the 
district, but it is not so numerous here as in tbe higher parts of 
the Island, as for instance Bogawnntal&wa. 

SJL Aeroccph&Ins duTnetornM t Blyth'n Reed or Bush- 
warbler* I am not quite satisfied with the descriptions afforded 
relating to this species by Messrs. Leggo, Holds worth, and 
Kelnart* None of these writers describe it as living in *mall 
(loch#, as I have always found both in this and other districts. 
I have observed it in March and April, and procured specimens 
in September, and I remember to have seen it in intermediate 
months, so that tbo impression left on my mind is, that it 13 a 
resident, though the greater number may be migratory* 

92. Phylloscopus niiidus^ die Greeri Treo-warbler* A migra- 
tory species* arriving in September and remaining in considerable 
profusion till Ma rch, when it becomes scarce, and disappears by 
tbs end of April. During its stay it is one of our commonest and 
most rostleas birds, affect log both forest and coffee alike* 

93. Pur us a triceps, the Grey-backed Titmouse. Very com¬ 
mon shove 3,000 feet, but scarce below that level. It spends the 
year with us, and builds in the district. 

94. Dendrophiia frontalis, the Blue Nuthatch. Very com¬ 
mon at all levels throughout the district. There appears to ho 
some slight variation in size, according to elevation* 

95* Cvtnpei* Lotrmus, Lcten's Sua-bird. Not uncommon 
about 1,700 to 2,000 feet, and may be met with in dtonae* 

96. Cinnpris Zey Ionic us, the Ceylon Sun-bird* Very com¬ 
mon below 3,000 feet, but becoming scarce above that altitude. I 
have found Us nest in May, do&o on the above elevation, and 
also at 2,000 feet in March, 
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97. ttimum minimum, TiekelTs FJowfl^pflckir* The 
•uoaltot bird we Lave. It is very common Fit all elevation a, and 
appears- to be equally numerous all the year round. The * 4 muitlo- 
100 ” parasite, common In many trees* especially orange, appear* 

10 afford the moat favourite, food for this little bird, *tid owing to 
the viscid nature of the seed, it attaches itself to the bird » bill, 
snut thus becomes spread to a considerable extent. 

93. Pachyglosm vinccn*, Legged Flower-peckor. I have 
twice won this bird, close to t'lovna estate (2,200 feet), but faild 
to procure a specimen, and unfortunately took no not a of the date on 
which 1 mode the observation. In November, 1S77,1 shot a male 
iu Puifsclltiwa, it 4,000 feet elevation, 

99. Zctttropt pafpdtrcsa, the Common White-eye, \ory 
common below 2,500 feet, and to be met with in all ehena lauds 
about that altitude. 

100. Zotieropt eeylonensis, the Ceylon White-eye. Aery 
numerous from 2,500 feol and upwards, B associate* in tlflek* 

of from ten to fifty bird b. 

101. Hirundo rustha, the Common Swallow, One of the first 
to appear of the migratory birds, end during its stay la extremely 
plentiful* It is particularly fond of paddy Helds and open putana 
lands, where these birds may bo said io swarm. I have Keen as 
many ns fifty congregate on a fence in a paddy field, and among 
them a curious variety of coloured birds. In some,, the plumage 
is a dull rusty brown, while others have a fine steel-blue green tint* 
They appear in September, and become scarce in March and April. 

102. Ilirundo hyperythra, the Chestnut bellied Swallow. 
Numerous throughout the district, but more common at 2,000 
feet cleration than 4,000. It nests here, building a curious bottle- 
shaped structures in caves. The eggs are three in number, and 
laid about April, nnd arc in form, rather a narrow' ovul and pure 
white in colour. 

103* Hirundo Javamca, tbe Bungalow Swallow Numerous 
above 3,000 feet, much less so below that elevation. It is leR* 
common during the &.W. monsoon them in the N+E.j probably 
because the wind is too furious for so small a bird* It boil da In 
bungalows tmd other buildings during the emdy months of the 
year—t. c. T from about March to May. The eggs are three in 
number, broad oval, of a pain white colour, spotted over with 
umber, nr rod-brown, more dowdy marked at the broad than the 
opposite end. 
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104. Piisier do me* tic us > the Common Ilatf&e-spaiTOW, I omit 
further remarks as being an necessary, 

10u. Passer the Olive-brown Sparrow, Early in the 
present year, or towards the close of Inst, whoa on aenspe-abooilng 
expedition,—I bare unfortunately forgotten the date,-—nay atten¬ 
tion was draw*? to the noisy chirrup of seemingly thousands of 
sparrow^ T in a damp of “ rambukkau * grass, Ort getting donor 
a dense cloud of these birds got up, and settled down again in 
another dump of rambukkau, about fifty yards from where 1 stood. 
J fired, and secured three or four birds. They appeared to be in 
mature plumage, and all much alike in colouration. On my 
returning to the rcsthon&g with a few snipe and these sparrows, 
unfortunately the servants picked out the latter, and seemingly 
threw them away as useless,—at any rate they wore gone, and 
without any further written notes regarding Eke, &c* I have 
never to my knowledge met with this species before nr since, and 
am inclined to coa&ider them new, Colour of aria, as well as 
I can retnemhor, was brown, billumber, and tarsus straw- 
brown. 

106. N&tacilla mclanope t the Srey WngtaiJ. A migrant, 
arriving during the first week in September and departing again 
in April, .During their stay there is scarcely a stream, be it la 
the most gloomy forest or open and cultivated land, that has not 
got its Wagtail actively running about, peeping and peering into 
each crook and corner for food. It is equally common in paddy 
fields, where it rune along the 4 * bunds p with the same restless 
activity as it does elsewhere, 

]07 + Limemdroaius Indieus, the Wood Wagtail. I have only 
three or four times uiet with this graceful little bird, and each time 
during the N.E. monsoon, mid at about 2,000 feet elevation* 

109. Corydalta rufvlOf the Common l'ipit. Not uncommon 
throughout the district, and rather more numerous in the N.E. 
than the S,W. monsoon. It is much more common on the Ifatpe 
end Ea]up*knna side of the district thnu towards the centre or 
western side. 

109. Mania XelaartL {iie Hill Hernia, or Bunting. Very 
numerous throughout the district I have shot numbers in 
the paddy fields near BaSaggoda, though I observe Legge 
remarks (pp. 651) tlmt “ it is essentially an Alpine bird, not being 
found below 2,000 feet, and not very numerous at that height.” 
It breeds from March to about the end of the S. W. monsoon, 
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bailing in bushy trees, nod sometimes « hollo^ of d«uf 

and broken trees. The eggs nrc fro™"™ to four to 

white to colour, and sometimes piokieli-w bile, » ton <■ 7 > 

with a cap of paler liot utbe broad end. _ 

110. d/uflia j.nncrtooln. the Spoiled Mama C-mnlon at 
low altitudes, especially about paddy fields and threehjng-floo - 
111 Urn .« sfrtoto, the While-backed Mums. Very fro- 
oocntly to be found about paddy fivhts, but scarce away 
front them. In Banguil» District 1 have found toose b to 
birds breeding in fruit-trees in my garden, though 
BJiddv land wus some distance from where I livedo 

112. .drfumus /usenr, tbe Ashy Wood Smdlow, 1 bnve 
occasionally met with this bird in small flocks I'nwk.ng orer 
open fields and cbena, but it is by no means common, as 

mj experience leads me to believe, 
i 113 Acridolherta n.e/n«M<fr*«i, tbeCoylon Mynah Com 
mon in every paddy field in tlie district where there are huffiih.es 
1,4. sllorL senee, the White-bunded Starling. A 
rare bird, frequenting open lands that are her. and there 
dotted over with solitary trees or damps of jungle. 1 behove .1 ot 
the examples to the Museum of this b.rd were procured by 
myself in this district. I have found it only in flocks and on 
separate occasions of some months opart, at 2,o00 feet elevation. 

IIS. £,,/«ie. p/Hosrsnys, Ceylon Uyndi. Very 
nearly all altitudes In the district, though Ifiaa *5 at 2,000 than 

4,000 feet. ‘ . * ♦ , 

,ja Pitta eoronata, th* ludlau Pit*. A migratory bird, 

arriving during the N.E. monsoon, during which time u ii 
nameroua throughout the district, and equally so or nearly 
equally ^ at all derationa. The Sinhalese often “tch these bird* 
and cage Uwm, hut they do not live long ift confinemeat, usually 
breaking their necks against the cage, or overrating themi- lvea 
The SinhaJew name (avichehujA) is taken from ihu pecuhnr call 
the«2 birds utter, particularly during the early mcrnmga, or 
when firing to roost in the trees at nightfall. 

Ill Palumbu* Torrmytema- The Ceylon Wood^pigcom 
Pte^at throughout the year, hut lo^nl according to the abund¬ 
ance or the roverto of certain fruit b, B much fio that one 
commonly hear® sportsmen remark that these pigeons "‘arc *0* 
in s ‘—a Statement rather wide of the truth when made with 
reference to an eadamit spud***. 
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1 IS. Tttriuf turatentis, the Common Spotled-dovo* "S eiy 
common* and affecting paddy fields chiefly- They breed in the 
district. 

] 1 9. Gha hophaps Jndica, the Bronze-winged Dove. Froqo ent- 
ing heavy forests and forest glades j fairly abundant throughout 
the year. 

120- Osmotreron pompadora , the Pompadour Grcqa^pigeon. 
Numerous about elevations from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and generally 
gregarious. Owing to their shyness, and the similarity between 
their colour and the trees they frequent, they are not so often 
Men as hoard* Their flesh is very good, most especially during 
the fruit season, whoa they are fat and plump. 

12K Gtff/uj Lofty ettii, the Ceylon Jungle fowl. Very 
common, and not unfrcquontly ibot by native hunters, from whom 
I have bought them for n rupee each. 

122. GailopcrdLe bicalcd&ta, the Ceylon Spur-fowl, Very 
abundant throughout all the largo forests, and at nil elevation a. 
They breed in the district. I have frequently flushed a ben and 
her chicks, but the extraordinary shyness of this bird and its 
swiftness of foot renders it uxtremdy hard to secure, 

123. Tumi *r Taigo&r f tho Black-breasted Bustard-quail. 
Found sparingly throughout the district affecting “ kuratkan 
field a, dry paddy, and grew hind. I have observed this bird all 
through the year, hut havo never seen the nest, eggs, or young. 

124. Parzunn fusca, tho Ruddy Rail. I have only aeon two 
examples of this little bird, one of which I shot on the i lth 
March,*IS43* It wni creeping about the bunds in tho high paddy, 
much after the manner of a quail This was at an elevation of 

I.SOO feet* _ 

125. Erythra phanienra, the White-breasted Water-hen. 

Very common about all swampy low-tying land and paddy fields. 
These birds breed in the district during tho latter part of the JS.E. 
monsoon and into the S,W.; but though 1 bnvo found chicks, I 
have not secured nests or eggs, 

126. Rhynchaa caperuu, the Painted Snipe* I have shot 
several of those snipe, and from observations I have made 1 am 
inclined to believe that they breed in the district- Ono spot in 
particular 1 have repeatedly found thee* birds in, and though 
“shot over,” the scared birds return to tho tame hanni again and 
again, 

127 Galtinaffo stenura, tho Pin-tailed Snipe- A v isitor to 
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the district, arriving dnring September and departing in April. 

I have seen a solitary snipo on the 1st of September, and have 

also flushed them in May, but they are most numerous from 

November to February. Oaring these months, sportsmen come 
down to the district from Dikoya, Dimbula, and elsewhere, and 
secure very large “bagB,” but much of this depends on the 

weather. If very heavy rains have fallen, the fields in the 

vicinity of streams become flooded, and the snipe leave for 
higher fields, or betake themselves to the cbena. Those birds 
show a strange partiality to particular localities ; thus I have 
found in a small field of about an acre in extent, asnipe congre¬ 
gating both early and lute, in the season, while the surrounding 
fields have few, if any, in them. 

With rogard to the migration of the species, I am inclined to 
think that weather has much to do with it; for even after a large 
number have been in particular spots for a length of time, they 
suddenly leave them for others, partly because of floods and 
partly because of the condition of the field affording much or 
little shelter or food, as the coso may be. On moonlight nightB 
I have come upon numbers of Pin-tails in open chenas and dry or 
disused paddy fields, and heard them fly off with their peculiar 
cry into the surrounding chenas. 

In 1S77 I had the fortuno to shoot a snipo with a nearly 
full-sized egg in her, but I have never since either shot one 
with egg, or have I seen or heard of the bird nesting in Ceylon, 
though the above case is of considerable ornithological interest. 

I have heard of the real suipe ( G. tcolopacina ) having been 
shot here, bat this information I tako very much cum grano, as 
T believe it to be a raro visitor, and the confusion that appears to 
exist in sportsmen’s nomenclature as to snipe in general, renders 
the occurrence to my mind the more doubtful. 

128. Tringuides hypolcncus , the Common Sand-piper. Very 
abundant at low elevations during tho N.E. monsoon, during 
which time It affects paddy fields and wet places, congregating in 
flocks. 

129. Bubulcus coromandus, the Cattle Egret. Very com¬ 
mon in the district about the elevatlous of from 2,500 feet down¬ 
wards. It does not spend the whole year here, and in fact flocks 
of these birds may be seen in the early mornings of the N.E. 
monsoon making their way to fields, and returning with the 
close of day. They fly in a perfect string, not nnlike a distant 
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train of white carriages, till they reach somo tall spreading tree 
on which to roost. 

130. Ardiola Grayi , the Pond Heron. Very numerous, and 
to be found all the year round in nearly every large paddy field 
in the district below 2,500 feet. 

131. Ardeiralla cinnamomca, tho Chestnut Bittern. Not 
uncommon in swampy and paddy lands throughout tho year, 
but at no time very uumerous. They are very slow in their flight, 
which appears to be laboured and uneven. When on the wing 
they utter a curious grunting sort of sound, accompanied by a 
snapping of the mandibles. I have seen another species of 
Bittern in the district, but failed to procure it, so abstain from 
including it in my catalogue. 

132. Atlur badius , the Indian Goshawk. Found sparingly 
about open land and chenas. 

133. Cuculus Sonncrafi , Sonnerat’s Cnckoo. 1 have only 
procured one example of this little cuckoo, which was shot by my 
friend Mr. II. B. Roberts on some chena,at an elevation of about 
2,400 feet, during the month of March. 


/ 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES TAKEN IN THE 
BOGAWANTALAWA DISTRICT DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


By Frederick Lewis, Esq. 

The S.W. monsoon of 1882 mast be considered to have 
been an abnormal one ; for both the quantity of rain and 
humidity of temperature have by far exceeded those known 
for many previous years. 

Under such peculiar atmospheric influences as these, the 
month of September must be viewed with unusual interest 
by the ornithologist, it being the period when the arrival 
of migratory birds should first be looked for. With this 
object in view, I purpose to give a short catalogue of such 
birds as fell within my own observation and that of another 
observer,—Mr. fl. B. Roberts, of Eltofts estate, a hose 
authority I consider unquestionable. 

I must preface ray remarks by saying that I was stationed 
for a month at the Devonford estate, the elevation of which 
is over 5,000 feet above the sea, and situated at the extreme 
east of the Bogawantaldwa valley, or more properly that 
portion of the district nearest the dividing range between 
the Central and Western Provinces; so that an influx of 
migrants from the N.E. would pass through or over this 
property, before spreading down the Bogawantal&wa valley 
proper. 

During my stay at the locality in question, I never had 
the opportunity of a complete week of dry weather, and the 
mornings were nearly always misty, cold, and damp—a 
contingency which must receive due consideration as bearing 
upon the limits of bird migration. 

In my list I have followed Captain Legge’s classification 
for the convenience of those possessing his valuable work, 
and the nomenclature according to such authorities as are 
well known and established. As regards systems, it is 
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needless, if dot inopportune here, to speak, when & mere 
catalogue of observations upon specimens is the object of 
the writer* . , __ 

1 , Astur trivirpatm, the Crested Goshawk. I saw one ex¬ 
ample of this Goshawk on the Balaqgodn aide of the range, an lL 
Mr. Roberts spoke of having seen one on or near his estate. 
September ia very early to find this bird on the hills, though T am 
inclined to think that a few individuals may spend the whole year 
In the la land. During the dry mouth* from February to May, ibeau 
birds are comparatively numerous, though at, no time very common* 
They affect clump* of forest situated in paint* lauds, migrating at 
times over the coffee estates, where they prey upon the common 
green Calales, so well know a in the high districts. 

■>. Hpii&tux Kclaarti, the Mountain Hawk Eagle, I saw a 
pair of these birds one morning circling round a piece of flat land, 
near the jungle* on the Fetteresao estate. This was the only 
occasion that I can remember meeting with this eagle* 

3. Elanut ettruieu*, the Black-shouldered Kite. I saw two 
or throe of these fine birds on the BupatahWa patnnaa, but though 
I fired at them 1 failed to secure a specimen. They affected the 
liiiirehy ground, perching occasionally on the rhododendron trees 
that grow by tha side of the stream* in these pataB&S, and when 
pushed they flew off, stiff in the direction of where these trees 
grow. In flight they strongly resemble n Sea-gull, excepting in 
the act of u ilooping* 1 when they will continue to hover over one 
spot fur several minutes together, before swooping down upon 
their prey. They arc widely distributed over the country, parti¬ 
cularly during the N.E. months, and in grass or pa ten a lands* 

4. Glancidium eastajtonotum, the Chestnut-backed Owlet. I 
found many examples of this little owl. They seemed to be most 
numerous in bolts of standing forest, where at any hour of the 
da'r they might be either seen or heard* They not unfrequently 
come out into the clearings* but only when forest is a moderate 
distance off* 

5. Sjrrrtiwm indrani, the Brown Wood-owl, or Devil-bird* I 
heard this Owl on three or four occasion*, hut never saw or heard 
of a specimen being secured. Du each occasion that 1 heard it 
Lhecry came from the direction of the heavy forest* 

6. Palaomis cakhrojun, L&yurd’s Paroquet* This was the 
only paroquet I observed during my stay. I found it near the 
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river in the jungle reservation below the Killarnoy and Bogawarnio 
estates. It was very noticeable, that as soon as one got into the 
Saffragam country, thero P. cyanocephalut was more numerous 
than this species; though I failed to see or‘secure a single 
example of the latter in Bogawantalawa. 

7. Loriculus Indicut, the Ceylon Loriquet. I think I heard 
this bird near the river at Kottiyugulu, as it flew over some foroat 
trees. I saw this loriquet in Dikoya in 1876; so its presence here 
is not unreasonable. 

8 . Chrysocolaptes Strickland!. the Rod Hill Woodpecker, oi 
Layard’s Woodpecker. Very numerous. Affecting dead trees in 
clearings and in forests, sometimes alone, and at others in pairs or 
in flocks. I may remark in passing, that casual observers often 
mistake this Woodpecker for the Red Woodpecker (Brachypter- 
itus Ceylon us ), so common in the low-country. Apart from other 
and more minute distinctions of species, Bayard's W oodpecker 
differs from the low-country bird in the colour of the iris : in the 
former the iris is buff, marbled in the females; in B- Ley- 
lonus it is red, or lake-red. The cry is also distinct, B. 
Ctylonus uttering a loud call like the words “care, care, care," 
quickly repeated, a note I have never heard produced by C. 
Stricklatidi. 

9. Mtgalama Jlavifrons , the Yellow-fronted Barbet. Very 
numerous in the forest reservation before alluded to, and less so 
in the large juugle, except when descending towards Balaggoda. 
In 1876 this Barbet was nearly rare, but of late years it 
appears to have spread through the upper hills, as it is to be met 
with in the three sister-districts of Dimbula, Dikoya, and Mas- 
keliya. It probably nests in the dead trees up-country, though I 
failed to secure either nests or eggs. 

10 . Centropus rujipcnnit, the Ground Cuckoo, or Jungle 
Crow. Mr. Roberts informs me he has heard this bird, and its 
appearance is highly probable, as 1 have repeatedly seen it on the 
Radella cricket ground in Dimbula, which is nearly the same 
altitude as the Bogawantalawa district. I never saw the bird 
or heard it during my stay. 

11. Ilarpacles fasciatus, the Ceylon Trogon. I saw the 
Ceylon Trogon repeatedly, but always by itself. It* skulking 
habits and motionless attitude often renders its presence hard to 
discover, unless it should attract atteation by its peculiar mono¬ 
syllabic “chow,—chow, — chow* note, slowly repeated, and in a 
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descending tcalv. IXtutM hollows, thickly-wooded streams, and 
avines are favourite haunts for this beautiful bird. 

In Maskeliya, in 1875, I more than once met with small flocks 
of Trogons in the newly felled clearings, but I have never since 
seen them under like circumstances. 

12. Alccdo Bengalcnsis, the Little Indian Blue Kingfisher. 
Notwithstanding all my efforts I never succeeded in seeing or 
hearing this Kingfisher. Mr. Roberts said ho thought he heard 
at once, while two other gentlemen declared it to be common. 
There seotns to be no reason why,so far as I can see, theser King¬ 
fishers should not be found in this district, as I procured it on 
Mahnnillu river, in the easteru oxtremity of the Maskeliya 
district, and found it building on a branch of that stream ; again, 
on the Dambulanda-oya, in Lindula, and the Agra-oya, in the 
Agras, Dimbula. 

I give it hero on the grounds of favourable probabilities, though 
as mentioned above, 1 did not procure a specimen. 

13. Halcyon Smymcntit, the White-breasted Kingfisher. I 
have repeatedly seen a pair of these birds perching on some high 
dead trees overlooking a marshy piece of ground on Bogawarnie 
estate. I never saw them elsewhere, as in Dimbula, where they 
frequent the river-banks. This Kingfisher is by no means common 
in high districts, and is, I am inclined to think, a visitor, though, 
possibly, individual pairs may be found remaining all the year 
round at unusual altitudes. 

14. Mcropt Philippinus , the Blue-tailed Bee-eater. This 
bird is a migrant to the upper hills during tho north-east monsoon, 
and may be met with at the highest elevations in the Island, in 
the course of its migration through the country. The first I 
heard in Bogawantnlawa was on the 21st September. They are 
particularly partial to patana land up-country, perching not 
unfrequently on the M mana” grass stalks in lieu of dead trees, 
which form a sort of outlook, from which they dart off after dragon¬ 
flies, or such insects as fall within their reach or observation. 

15. Chatura gigantea , the Spine-tailed Swift. Possessed of 
such power of wing and flight, it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that this bird should be found at 6 a.m. in Bogawnntaluwa, and 
ere sun-down have winged its way over to the Nilgiris. 

I have seen the bird in Kakw&na and Gampola, and on three 
or four occasions two birds used to perch among the rafters of my 
huugalow of an evening at Balaygoda. 
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flwyUp my stay in Bofflwantalftttft t saw this Swift repeatedly* 
It acenH'd to hava no special boor for hawking about, nuleaa in 
the morning and iu the evening* after ruin. 

16. Coilocalia Frandea, the Indian Ediblf-nest Swift. \er^ 
numerous* Wet owning e appeared to be their favourite time for 
appearing, when they wouM assemble in great numbers. 

In Mafikelija i bad the good fortune to come upon a large 
u breeding a tatioa 11 of those Swifts, situated in a cavernous strewn, 
at a high elevation. I may here memtiocu with regard to the nidi* 
fleatlon of this specie^ that Oapt- Lcgge.in hit “ History of Ceylon 
Birds/'says (p. 32*5) that a the breeding-ueawn of this little Swift- 
let in Ceylon lasts from March until June. 1 ' I have found both 
egg= and birds in all stages of dfsvolopment at the latter end of 
September, and also In the early part of the year ; so it appears 
probable that it breeds at all times of the year. 

17 „ Capri* u Ig us Kclcw rti, KelamT* > i ght-jw, X am indebted 
lo Mr. Heberts for information respecting this species. Ha 
informs me that he saw it more than once, and on one occasion 
in the compound of bis bungalow. It is also said to Itf) 
“common” om the patanaa. I procured ft specimen on theEStb 
November, 1876, on the Ingestre estate, which might* from Its 
flilujttioEi. be considered As in Lower Bogawantalaw*. I neither 
heard nor wiw it this year during my short stay iu the district. 

18. Cista ornata, the Ceylon Jny. Very common in suitable 
localities. I am inclined to think this .fay builds up-country, as 
on one occasion I found a broken shell at the foot of a high foreat 
tree, to and from which 1 had repeatedly observed a pair of Jays 
going and coming. The egg, or piece of It, wa3 bluish-grecu in 
colour, closely freckled over with dots and blotches of rust-red 
and chocolate-brown. 

19. P&icrocoiui jTnmmeia, the Orange Minivct. Common 
in Biiimblo localities. During very wet weather this bird appears 
to become suddenly scarce, and as soon as a blink of sunshine 
comes out. the sharp little twitter and graceful flight of the bird 
soon proclaims its presence. Individual birds are rarely seen, as 
these Mini vets keep together in small parties of five or six, and 
even more, 

aa Hypothymia Ccylontusi*, ilio Atme Fly-catcher. By no 
means common, though not rare. 1 found it in thick jungle 
and dense underwood, and occasionally near the edges of heavy 
foreat. 
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21. Cuticle a pa Cfi/toncnsi/, the Grey-headed Fly-catcher* 
Very abundant, oml one of the commonest of the hill birds. It i& 
by no moans turn sod to meet with this little Fly-catcher in the 
gardens around the bungalows up-country, 

22. Stftparola tordida, the Blue Fly. catcher. Fairly 
numerous, They may frequently be found perched upon ft stump 
or branch in the coffee, sinking % melancholy little wnrhlc at 
any hour of the day. After showers they are particularly active 
in their search for food* and they render vatu able assistance to 
the cinchona planter by destroying young cine hen a cater p El Jars. 
I Found it nesting in Dimbulo, hi 1374, in the hollow of a rotten 
stamp. The eg§s were two in number, pale dirty-white, spotted* 
and blotched with rod-brown, 

23. Mut&aapa hyperythra, NiotneFs Robin Fly-cutcLor. ! 
observed one on the Eltcfts estate dying about from branch to 
branch in a belt of blue gum-treesL They nre ralbcr mimercoa 
in December and January, and spread over all the bill district^ 
as lar as I am aware,, during the cold season, disappearing during 
the S.W. moufiGOti* 

24. /Vaftitfflfa Ai'coifa, the FlilE Bnsh-chat. I found this bird 
in both adult and in mature plumage on the Bopntnhiwa and 
BogswantalaHra patanas. Its peculiar habit of seating itself on the 
highest branch of a rhododendron is very conspicuous, and an n 
rainy day it represents the entire extent of bird life seen upon 
the cold bleak plains in the hill country. 

23. Copsydiu* s&ularis, the Magpie Robin. I saw a hen- 
bird on the Campion estate, hut during the months of January 
and February these robins are comparatively common, though not 
nearly its the same proportion as at lower altitudes, 

26, Turdta Kinnhi, the Ceylon Biaek-bird* I once met 
with this bird In a belt of forest an the Dev on ford estate, but it 
was not plentiful seemingly around the locality where I was 
situated. 

27* JWdWs spilopfcra, the Spotted Thruah. I repeatedly 
heard this beautiful Thrush singing its deep and full-toned song 
from some shady doll In the forest. £ have seen it picking worms 
off newly-cu,t soil, seemingly regardless of my presence, unless 
I came within a few yards, when it would fly off into the close 
underwood, and ho bidden from view* 

2fi* Oreocinelct imbricate, tho Eufl-broistod Thrush. I saw 
a single specimen on a stump in a newly-cleared piece of land close 
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to the Davonford estate. 1 obtained it in Pusflgllfiwa in July, nod 
uleo in Bnlaggotfain October, n t an elevation or under 2,000 Teat. 

29. . Myiophonut Rlighi , Bligh’a Blue Thrash. I wna fortu¬ 
nate enough to shoot a line specimen of tbt-a rare bird, I found it 
picking up worms off the road I was engaged in widening, and 
it regarded me with Utile concern, I unfortunately knocked 
nearly all the skin to atoms, intending otherwise to fiend it to the 
Colombo Museum. 

30. Kelnartia pendUata, the Yellow-eared Bulbul, Very 
numerous in all the jangles up-country. Leggo speak* nothing 
aljout the auMcation of this species. I have several times taken 
the Jicst in the hill-country, and 1 was fortunate enough to find a 
nest in course of construction near tko summit of lt Juab's- 
!adder. 1 ' It ia a moderately (urge structure composed of fibroins 
roots, moss, and leaves, neatly put together in a circular form* 
The egg* ire (as far us I have found) two in number, of a pale 
greenish white ground, colour, dotted and blotched wilh pale red 
murks soid fipla&hingtt, which are irunfB cloEely shown at the broad 
than at the opposite end. 

31. I*ycn&nt>£u& hcctRorrhoHs^ the Madiu Bulbul, or Common 
Bulbul. Mr. Roberta informs mu that bo saw a pair, looking the 
picture of utter misery, near hi* efeiiUo, During the dry weather 
they may be seen occasionally, but uot in the tame profusion aa 
in the low-country. 

32. Malacoccrcuf mjtfccnt f the Rufus Babbler, Extremely 
common, end in large Slocks. 

33. Pamatorftimis meianurus, the Ceylon Seim Star-babbler. 
Fairly numerous. It affects thick underwood and hollows in 
heavy jungle. 

34. Aleippt nigrijrQTis, the Wren-babbler. Common, and gene¬ 
rally found in small flocks in the underwood of large forest. 
They are very fond of bamboo clumps aud fallen trees, over the 
branches of which they hop about with ndtonishlng activity. 

35. Pettorveufti Jhtdc(tpiilum 1 the Whistling Wren-babbler. 
I met with several examples. Like the foregoing, they affect thick 
underwood and close bushes. In tho Western Province I have 
found them unmanna in Jf inched clumps of jungle, and sometimes 
in chena. 

36. Orthotom us ruforina* t the Indian Tailor-bird* Not very 
uncommon, and sometimes their nests are found constructed in 
the broad leaves of the nine Kami succirubra. 
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37. Fhpmjr.n insularity the Whilfi'brow pfl Wren-warbler. 1 
mw a single example of this spec lei in a piece of bramble near 
the river at Uuguwantatawa. It is common at 4,CK>0 feet on the 
Sahwegniouwa side of the range. 

38. Citticain cur sifaw > the Common Gmsa-wirbler. This 
Httlc bird is as OMDmon on the Bopatnlawa and BagawiiutaluwJi 
pa tunas hr it is in the paddy lie Us n found Rat nap urn, or within 
the glowing influence of the Kuniti^gala rock. They arc the 
commonest birds met With on pa Can a land in Ceylon, ond, as 
far ns my experience goes, they are found all through the 
year. 

39. Phtfiio&capui niiidus t the Green Tree-warbler* I saw a 
few sped mean, but seemingly they had only just reached the 
high country, as they were much more numerous lower down. 
These truly migratory birds become extremely abundant about 
the middle of the N.E. monsoon, departing again ho fore the break 
of the S.W. b May. 

40. Farm atru-fps, the Grey-backed Titmouse. Common up 
in the hill country alt the year round, X have seen it building in 
dead stumps on estates in February, at an elevation of 5,600 
feet* '1 his Titmouse rarely descends below 2,000 feet, though X 
have wen it once at Polgahawcla, but ltd natural habitat, in 
Ceylon appears to be above 3,000 feet, 

41. Dtndraphiia front&lit t the Blue Mu thatch. Very abun¬ 
dant. I suppose there was not a day passed but I saw or heard 
these Mu thatches. 


42. Los terops Crt/ierten «,*, the Com mo n Hill White-eye, or 
Ceylonese White-eye. Numerous. X secured a nest with two 
eggs in it, in September, iu Dimbubr, that was built in the branch 
of n coffee tree* The most curious instances of species confining 
them selves to a particular elevation that 1 have experienced were 
with this and L . palpthrmu*, On Wabagftpifiya estate, in 
Passedawa, the jungle round the dure and at the foot of the estate 
used to bo teeming with L. patpehrosus ; while at the top of the 
estate, which was some 1,200 feet higher, L, Ceylawnsi* wna 
equally common j but I rarely remember seeing a transposition, 
even of individuals. 

43. Birundo mtf\ca t the Common Swallow, I ^aw a large 
number of these birds hawking over the Buguwauialawa and 
Bopat&Luwa patanns. As a rule, these migrants are much more 
common in the tow-country than ou the hills. 
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44. J Hr undo Jaranica, the Bungalow Swallow. I saw 
several of this species, and occasionally in company with the 
foregoing. 

45. Passer domestic ns, the Common House-sparrow. X heard 
several of these birds near the Kotlyugala bazaars. I saw uonc 
at the different bungalows I went to, tho statement made by 
Mr. Holdsworth—“ found in Ceylon wherever there aro human 
habitations"—to the contrary notwithstanding. 

46. Motacilla nclanopc, the Grey Wagtail. The first of these 
migrants I saw on the 3rd September on the Bala^goda side of 
the dividing range, and Mr. Roberts said be saw the first on 
(I think) the 7th ; but for some years I have always found 
them on the 3rd. Late in the eveniug, before dark, at about this 
period, they may be seen at an immense height in the air, darting 
along in small flocks, like little winged arrows, descending 
seemingly during the night, as next morning they may be found 
by the side of any stream as lively as if they had performed no 
great journey. I have found this bird in a wild, dense jungle 
stream, where it seemed to bo the only living creature in the 
gloom, where no other sound than the gurgle of the water or 
the rustling of the branches broke in upon the silent monotony 
of the spot. 

47. Corydalla rufula , the Common Pipit. Common on the 
patanas. These birds—a great many at least—spend the time all 
through the year in the country, bat are undoubtedly more 
numerous in the cold months than in Mayor June. I have taken 
several nests both in Pussellawn and Kotmol6. 

48. Mania Kelaarti, the Hill Bunting. I saw several, and 
on one occasion I came upon a small flock in the jungle between 
Bagawantal&wa and Balaggoda. 

49. Mania Malacca, the Black-bellied Munia. I saw several 
flocks of these birds affecting the grassy stream-aides on the 
Bopatalawa patanas. Mr. Roberts informs mo he has seen them 
in his garden on El tofts estate. 

50. Aeridothcres melanosternus, the Ceylon Mynah, or Cattle 
Mynah. I saw a pair of these birds near Bogawanie estate, but 
they are comparatively rare on the hills to what they are in low- 
country. In Kurun^gala, this was one of the commonest of cage 
birds, and not unfrequently it would be found perfectly free, but 
still enjoying tho society of man. 

51. Ealabes plilogenys, the Hill Mynah. Very numerous. 
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52. Palumbui Tarring tonitr, the Ceylon Wood*pigeon. 
Fairly numerous in suitable localities. 1 procured a fine specimen 
in the jungle reservation below Killnrney estate. 

53. Chaleophaps Indiea, the Bronze-winged Dove. I saw a 
single example of this dove. In 1876 I caught one in a rat-trap 
that I had set for jungle-fowl on an elephant path in Dikoya. 
Bamboo jungles seem to be the most favourite localities for this 
bird, or damp open glades. I have seen them on the railway line 
near Liberia estate, Polgohawela, almost in greater numbers than 
anywhere else. 

54. Gallus Lafaycitii , the Jungle-fowl. Numerous, but less 
so than at a lower level. 

55. Gallopcrdix bicalcarata, tho Ceylon Spur-fowl. Very 
common. 

56. Tumix Taigoor, tho Black-breasted Bustard-quail. Mr. 
Roberts and myself flushed three on the Bopatalawa pa tanas. 
They are numerous in such localities, and not unfreqnently in open 
chena in Sabnragamuwa. They usually affect grass land. 

57. Erythra pfurnicura, the White-breasted Water-beu. Mr. 
Roberts states that ho has seen or heard this bird. This is very 
probable, os I once flushed one in a large swamp in the Agras in 
1574. It is, however, rare on the hills. 

58. Gallinago tlenura, tho Pin-tailed Snipe. The “first 
snipe of the season ” in Bngawantalfiwa wsb shot by Mr. Hadden, 
of Kotiyagala estate on the Bagawantalawa patacas, on the 23rd 
September. I did not see the bird myself in order to identify it, 
but I have little doubt that it was a Pin-tail. There seems 
to be a variety of opinion with regard to the arrival of Snipe in 
Ceylon. I have always found thnt the Grey Wagtail and the 
Snipe arrive either together or within a week of each other, the 
Wagtail arriving first. Lnst year I flushed a Snipe on the 3rd of 
September, and have known a “bag" made in Kurun£gala on the 
first week during this month. I am of opinion, however, that at 
the time of their coming to the country they drop into the first 
place that suits them, from which they spread. This theory may 
confirm the fact of extraordinary numbers being found in par¬ 
ticular fields at particular |>eriods of the year. 

59. Tringoides hypolcucus , the Common Sond-pipcr. I saw 
one example of this species on the river close to the “Campion 
ford." Mr. Roberts informs me of an interesting fact hitherto 
unknown I believe—viz., that the Common Sand-piper can dire 

q 2 
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and ttcitn under water. Mr. Roberta assured me he saw this bird 
swim some distance ** beautifully ” (to use his own phrase) 
under water. This may be known to sportsmen, but I cannot 
say I have heard of so strange a proceeding on the part of a 
“ snippet ” before, much less have had the good fortune to wit¬ 
ness it. 

With this species I close my list of birds from the Bagawan- 
taluwn District, observed at a most interesting period of the year 
with regard to migration. It must not be supposed, however, 
that it comprises the entire avifauna of the locality in question ; 
my object being more to show the ornithological peculiarities of 
a particular month. I trust to be able to supplement these remarks 
later on by giving a complete list, in order to illustrate the migra¬ 
tion of birds to the hill-country of Ceylon. 

1 append an analysis of my Paper, indicating such species as are 
peculiar or indigenous, resident species, and migrants, that I 
hope may be of interest to naturalists or collectors of our Ceylon 
birds. 


# 


Srnorsta. 


Indigenout. 
Spiz. Kelaarti 


Acridoth. melanosternus 


Glauc. castanonotum 
Pal. calthrop* 

Lor. Indicua 
Chry. Strickland! 
Meg. flavifrona 
Cissa ornata 
Hypoth. Ceylonensis 
Cul. Ceylonensis 
Stop, aordida 
Tardus spiloptera 
One. imbricata 
Myioph. BHghi 
Kel. pencillata 
Mai. rnfescens 
Pom. metanurus 
Alcip. nigrifron* 
Pell, fuscicapillum 
Dry. inaularia 
Zo». Ceylonensis 
Mu. Kelaarti 


Eulab. philogenys 
Pal. Torringtoai* 
Gal. Lafayettii 


Gallop, bicalcarata 


Ret idenl. 


Syrnium indrani 
Cent, rufipennis 
Harpactes fasciatus 
AlcMo bengalcnsia 
Hal. Smyrneniia 
Coll. Francica 
Peri, flammeus 
Prat, bicola 
Cop. saularis 
Turd us Kinniw 
Pycnon. hormorrbou* 
Orthot. autorios 
Cisttc. curai Una 
Paras a triceps 
Dead, frontalis 
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Hir. Javanica 
Put. domes ticus 
Cory. rufula 
CbaL Indio* 
Turnix Taigoor 
Erjth. phtnnicura 

Doubtful. 
Chortura gigs n tea 
Cap. Kelaarti 
Mo. Malacca 


Tringoidea hypolencus 
Migratory. 
Astur trivirgatus (?) 
Elanus ccrruleoa 
M crops Philippines 
Muscic. hypcrythra 
Pbyll. nitidus 
Hirundo rustic* 

Mot. melanope 
Gallinago stenura 
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TAMIL CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 

CONNECTED WITS 

PADDY CULTIVATION IN THE JAFFNA DISTRICT. 


By J. P. Lewes, Esq., o.c.b. 

In a prerions Paper I mentioned that peculiar ceremonies 
were practised, and a conventional language spoken, by the 
Tamils* of Ceylon, as well as by the Siyhale&fc, during the 
operations of paddy cultivation. 

1 have since collected information on this subject in the 
Jaffna Peninsula from different sources, and I have hencef 
been able to campik an account of these ceremonies, which 
it may be interesting to compare with the descriptions of 
the ctremooits practised by the Kandyans and Low-country 
Slpkatese already recorded by Messrs. levers and BelL 

It is a rule among the Tamils, as among the Sinhalese, 
that after the New Year's Day, which Is the first day of the 
month Ctfiffirat, and falls on the 11th or 12th of April, no 
work of any kind should be begun, except at n “lucky hour.” 


' A lUt of Tun 11 the^luli^lltHir vnrJi is annexed to the Paper 
above referred to. 

f 1 mtj state lhet I do not pretend to hate my self been an eye- 
wi[nt)sj of *11 the wrfBWnict lltreiniftcr detailed. This Would hate bfen 
prsrtjeally impo.svible. The etiitfaa ten are Ygry chary of performing 
them in the presence of a iLmngCr, mote especially of a European. I 
hhlt odd, that it a not oa.sy to get aii intelligent wei>uui of them from 
the natirfts, and ibosc who arc capable of gjiino such on aeetmni oflect 
t>0 (Oioidcr them too trivial and ridiculous to describe. It must not be 
supplied that all the cercmor.iea described in thi* Paper are performed 
on every occaiifin of paddy cult i.vu inn in the Jaffna District* Tbli ia 
the CMC Qfily in ihe more remote District*, such *0 Poon . rj n (IMnakari) 
and Karochchi ? in other j nmny detail* ore omitted, r.f the Ceremonies, 
with the exception ef the ebooaVni> of * lucky hour, ore aegtcctcd alu>. 
geiber, •• in the neighbourhood of JriTna. 
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This can be ascertained either from the village astrologer 
(MrftfzW) or by consulting one of the Tamil almanacs.' 

Paddy cultivation forms no except Eon to this rule. It is 
of the utmost importance that every operation connected 
with it should he commenced on an auspicious day* for it is 
believed that the good or ill-fortune of the undertaking is 
decided by the influence of the aster ism that governs 
the day upon which the work is begun. For instance, 
with respect to sowing and reaping, the rule is, 

tnJftfffi Futaftil arwciffitm tihlfu) “sowing should not be 
done on Tuesday, nor reaping on Wednesday " ; while, as 
regards threshing, it is believed that if the day be domi¬ 
nated by a malevolent star, the crop is liable to be pilfered 
by the kuhs (mischievous sprites, who correspond to the 
Sinhalese yajfafayu). This is set forth with due precision in 
the following stanza 

JJrefiuEiiu upjgw 

Q^ar/Sfiif JVth 
(tpmjfi&t $at jartis 
UjSXIUlS P Q#L-L$«y 

004*fr 0J-KEF® !SBr(^ih iAjgHCjUfijbQ*. 

frUriyil pattii OgfUM 
Intupaanoiiril ogrum 
VarupUtail munrii imftim 
Munmakat kcddii onrum 

Jrupatil onmti ktirik kiytll pv&aik kuli /toffuni 

Kuru Pukiir irandu nnnrdm koluft chiid it mUippUtatkf. 

[ -1 0n Sunday the kufit will curry uwaiy one-tenth ; on Monday, 
Oue-elevctith ; on the folio wing Wednesday, one* third j on T iicgdav, 
one-eighth; on Saturday, on Mwcniieth ; Thursday and Friday, 
these two aro good for a bountiful threshing."] 

In addition to these precautions it ia necessary, before the 
commence meat of any undertaking, that the assistance of 


■ There af* it lea*! three of tht'SO in iik in JftfinA,—c*n? published 
lhere T end the others it Colombo tad Madrid See Soto t . it end. 
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the god Pilfahjar " should he invoked anil a ponkal t 
performed in his honour. It is usual, at the same time, to 
pay similar honours to any deity to whom the nearest 
temple or grove is dedicated.J 

The operation which fails earliest in the work of cultiva¬ 
tion is manuring. At the lucky hour the first basket of 
manure 1 h carried to the field ? and a small portion oi the field 
selected at Imp-hazard h manured and dug with a mamoty. 


* “The fen.* 1 This b tlm common dedgtation in the Northern 
frovideo of the p)(l Or A’jrtupiifi. He ii tliO colled by the 

CEilEivato-rs Ptrit/vpiraQ or Pcriyatan '’‘the Great One", He i* * son of 
hivaand Durgm (ParvatiJ* and U the god nf wisdom and remover of 
ohsiaetcs. 

kt U& is lord of the troops of the misobicTouii and malignant tmpa^ 
who aft supposed to cause obstacles and difficulties, and inhoroforoin- 
roked at llit commencement of all undertakings. Hii bloat#d p dwarfish, 
anil distorted uppviminec,, which is Like that of the^1^41 of Siva, over 
whom he presl'les, iu’ditiitta sensuality and lore of good Living, while bb 
elephant's head is j-aid lo typify * combination of wisdom, or rather of 
cunning and sagacity,. 1 * — Hinduism, by PiaffctSoT Monifr IViUiiias, 
p. 155 (Sinhalese Gone**, Guyapatt). 

<+ In the North-Central Province the vilispera. worship a god called 
Puller, who, according to them, heal a their discuses and alforda them 
help in various wajr*. They any they trust, Puliar to obtain help in 
(his world, and tluddha for happiness in the ueit world. 11 Report 
by Rev. J. Ireland Jtnug, quoted in Ctylon Otuterver* 

"And on the middle porch god G&ne&ha— 

With disk ami hoak— to bring wisdom and wealth, 

Propitious sat#, wreathing bis sidelong ttctik* 

— Light uf Atia. 

f Rice is boiled in milk in a new earthen pot, or in a brass pot cleaned 
for the occasion. Plantains, curds, and ghee are offered with the rice- 
also jakfruit, mangoes, lemons, Camphor ia then burned, and 

homage paid to the god. 

t “Indr*** flatiran) is lord of the clouds, rains, reasons, crops, 
and he is worshipped at the reason of sowing and reaping ; but the 
chief hotLuura appear to be paid to FiMaiytir, ladra (Suftklit) = “the 
raimr", “the irrigator" ; Jsdu = ” drops of rain," 

Win slowhss -r.nuu^EiUJF^ini' r : ** Adiagram 

in astrology in the form of a plough to determine on the best duj for 
beginning the ploughing of the Besson." I bare not, however, heard 
nf an instance in .Infill t of the adoption of ltd* uu:thud of discovering 
ihejucky hour for ploughing- 
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This forms the inauguration of the work of cultivation. 

As in the Jaffna District ploughing is carried on bet ween 
April and September, whenever a fall of rain affords an 
opportunity for it, it is necessary early in the (Tamil) year 
to be prepared for this operation. Accordingly, the ceremony 
of yoking the oxen is performed during the first half of the 
month CkUtirm (April—May). At one of the hours fixed 
for this purpose, a pair of very tame oxen, often decorated 
with garlands of flowers, red ochre, saffron powder, kc>, is 
taken to the Held with a yoke and a plough, and after the 
land-owner has paid the usual homage to PiNalt/ar, hy split- 
ting a coooannt in the field,* he yokes the bulls together, 
making them face towards the north or east.f He and hi* 

* According to cue of my informant* this ifbsnld be done in the 
nortb-wwtern corner. In the PflPt^oj(n<?-Jdjne ceremony of the Sit^hn- 
lyap, the MadnpuruifQ break a a eocoiinut (se« 0. A. A Journal, 19£3, 
p. 59), und it h rom.nxkflble tb« thid h called Gi^'dtvijpp^ahanpzu* 
Ov^i fUi^sd = Pifeiyjr (a*e note* to chat this act of the Mrfu- 

pUTityl’s hua the nan object a a has that of the Tamil colliv a tor T vtz,, 
lo sacrilit'c to t'ill&jykr. Probably some of the Hindu ceremonies hive 
been retained by the Sighalese after their orlgitud significance and inten¬ 
tion bare become obscured or forgotten. There can be no doubt that 
the practice of thew eerumoniej by the isfghateaa U of ancient origin, 
and is not :id importation from their Tamil neighbours. In fact, the 
cete monies are more complicated, and baveautTijrcd less detrition among 
the Sigbaleac than among the Tamils. Thij la one rcuson why I think 
it a mistake to attribute (be addiction of the Sinhalese all over the 
T.Unri %{, fragments of the Hindu cult, mainly to the fact that the later 
Kandyan kings were Tamili and Hindus, or to the discovery by the Sin¬ 
halese people (Kandyans) after a trial of Buddhism that ms a religion it 
Wa> inadequate for their wants. The SigWese were Bind Lis before: 
they were Buddhists, and though they adopted Buddhism (circa 
izW n.c.), the muss# of the people never entirely gave up Hindfibm, and 
retained many of the belief# and practice# connected with it- Buddhism 
vu grafted on to Hinduism, 

j “Amongst the four cardinal points, the north and east were 
always preferred, and of these ihe east- The south was highly flhjen- 
ikmabJe, os the realms of the Indian Pluto, Yams, were situate there. 
The north was liked, because the abude of Siva vu in that direction. 
Sunrise and sunset must have operated iu deciding the merits of the 
east and west.”— ririVAaadre, by Sir AL Coomiw Swamy, Bute on 
P . 241, 
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men then planch three elliptical furrows, either to show 
how the work is to be done, or perhaps In order to test the 
implements* AU those who are present then congratulate 
the field-owner, and they signify their approval of the 
work, and their participation iu it, by touching the plough- 
handle." 

This preliminary ceremony having been performed, the 
cultivators are ready to plough at any time when there is a 
fall of rain. So scrupulous are some of them, that when, 
as sometimes happens, rain falls early in the (Tamil) year, 
and before the yoking ceremony has been performed, they 
would rather forego the chance of ploughing altogether, 
than commence it without having observed the proper 
preliminaries* 

It is considered an advantage if the oxen used in 
ploughing are muma & and marumakan—i. t?., u uncle” and 
*" nephew "—and if, as is usually the case, there are two 
ploughs at work in one field,! the men in charge of them 
should also be uncle and nephew. 

It may interest the present Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion to learn that in constructing the plough the following 
rules tvs to materials should be observed, if possible . 


Uff (jt-Cir.T^jr 

Pdfai padatdl 

-ja;< 5 ) j it L QiQifi 

PtirsMruij meli 

•tsre or Otf(T(yvpflji»tu 

Kd rai Koluthch i rdtf 

d0G7£JTji $Tlfi£jreu 

Kti run hnli trkkdt 

LJf V&S'U'L^^ JP'Sih 

Ptqtnaip puttt nttkam 

pat 

Pul tip piidtlti dtti if dr 


Pun nut KiddUladL 


' See C. A* t>. .Journal, ]&S3 r p. 55, note on the practice tif touching 
abject* to buille the evil chance/* 


t The f*"E that two ploughs nre generally used at the samp time 
in a field (stinimimea then; ere ns many as five nr in* 1 ), both going aver 
tbe sum? ground, in an answer to the pbjecti-on fonaatlmea madu tn the 
introduction of plough* of * bettor pattern, r]z r , that they require more 
men to work them than do ihe native plough*. It is true ihat a Jafria 
plough nnly requires one man towortit, hut Ikon there is usually another 
jalungh following U- arid tbungh this u-eeunJ plough docs nut make the 
Same furrow as the (ittt, Itcfof* work tlialwould lift VO ht'fln done by tile 
first ploupb Wore tbe latter ef an improved pattern 
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which the accompanying sketch (No. 1) of a Jaffna 
plongh' will help to explain. 

The plough is made of four distinct pieces of wood. Ia 
one of these the padawl, a diminutive iron share m 

inserted, and it is fixed in its place by a small piece of wood 
called the koluehehirdy. The other two* are the handle 
(j mti) and the pole ( crkkul). According to the rules, then, 
these pieces should all be of different kinds of wood, the 
padavdl of pttfai (Ceylon ironwood), the handle of panklruy 
(a tree of which I do not know the English or scientific 
name), the koluchchirdy of k&rai (a kind of thorny shrub, 
If Viera Utrandra)y the pole of ebony, the yoke of Alex¬ 
andrian laurel,! and its pegs of pan pax,\ while the ropes 
(pudddn kayiru) for attaching the oxen to it should be 
made of fibre from the dtti tree.$ 

It seems, however, that the ostensible reason for awing 
these woods is not, their peculiar suitability for the purpose, 
but to ensure that in the ensuing season there may be 
neither too much nor too little rain for the paddy. 

The cord that attaches the pole to the yoke is called the 

A field is usually ploughed three times, at intervals of 
two or three days.11 There ia no mud-level ling in the 


* Plate No. I (see note 2). The shaft k Dot quite long enough 
in the sketch. 

f Ss rj ha.1 L-;e, domtm; CabphyUum inaphy tiiim, L. 

} Sinhalese. 

§ ’■ Hauhittia racemnia, 1- There are two species, viz., (1) 
MjriZ±jr&fS> {Adtftfdttij t the rind of which if used for wlthEs, itunAiata 
parriflura, L.; (a) £0A‘jr4£ (UntraiU J* u dower-tree i acred to^ha, 
atso rnedicinaJj BauAinia tomntOitt, L."—Win*. Probably the drat 
ipuctw 5 a meant. 

|j There u a proverb, 

(kh4u ala.'uili mvitai i£ritiatvp6ia)i ,+ Like the snapping qf die juked?, 
when the plough has deny half its work. 1 ' Pereivnl, 4,050. 

H Viz., (Hilantduppu), breaking ground; 

ip.ULj fit/ocr i-ra$ippv) or w*atp {marai^ second ploughing; and 

(munrcf/Tt IljuVTf), lliird plu-U 4 hi ng T 
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JafifpB District, except occasionally in PAaakari and Kar¬ 
achi chi. The cultivation generally depends entirely upon 
min/ and in consequence there is usually only one 
cultivation of paddy in the year/ 

Sowing takes place in August—September. There is no 
fall of rain at this season : the fields are sown dry (puhdi- 
vitmppu)j and the seed then remains in the ground without 
germinating until the preliminary mins of the North-East 
monsoon begin to fall. 

On the auepicions day, which, according to the rules 
above-qnoted, can never he a Tuesday, the land-owner orhb 
son prepares a small quantity of raw rice from the paddy 
which he had stored up for seed, and sends it to the village 
temple to be boiled and offered to the deity to whom the 
temple is dedicated. Milk, young cocoanuts, betel, camp¬ 
hor, and benzoin, and all the other accompaniments of a 
pQjikal are sent with the rice. 

At the lucky hour a handful of seed-paddy and a mamoty 
are taken to the field, and after splitting a cocoannt to 
Fill&iyAr, facing towards the north/ the landowner sows 
the seed,, and hoes it in with the mamoty ; and jn this oper¬ 
ation he is assisted by hia servants. The sowing is thus 
inaugurated. 

Reaping takes place in the month Tai (January—Feb* 


' Finldfl of which the cultivation depends entirely upon rein ire 
colled (irjiiijdruri lie Ida). .1/(iibinr» is a corruption of rind 

iwrj ikjf-Witer.'" 

t Tht're arc three ctdlivulEuDs in the rear, vie., (1) aur*j{?LJ«r*m 
{tefapdkam) » ,l thn regular emp/* which is chiefly of p&ddj sown in 
August— September, and harvcated in February—March. Varaku t ■rJujW, 
iLU.il other dry grains are alsocultivated. (2) ramf chirupdkamj 

W’tie little crop,” of peas (/Mj«fa) p iic.,and near tank* quick -ripening 
paddy, sawn in February—Murrh, and over within iwo months. (3) 
;£.-->i_ij(2ru r dii f itfaippohamJ -m ,+ middle erop, n of chillies, onions, 

4.C4 and m Tctmilritjchi and PscIk iiOai[ipalp, (if tlicre is enough water 
in tliv tanks,) of paddy, which li .town at the end of April and reaped 
in Jane. 

+ I'uif naif, p. 30J, note. * 
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rnary). T t must n ot be don e on a Wed n today. A t the 1 acky 
hour the land-owner makes u rough extempore image of 
Gari&n out of a handful of moist cow-dung, decorates itwith 
the tops of antfot gross,* * * § which is sacred to this and other 
gods, and after doing pusai to it, leaves his house, taking care 
to pass by a lighted lamp and a full water-pot—the latter 
placed on a heap of paddy in front of his house. Hie 
mouth of this pot in filled up by a cocoa nut surrounded by 
five or more (but always some odd number of) mango 
leaves.t Qn his way to the field, if he has to pass a temple 
he does not omit to make his devotions there. On reaching 
hie field he splits a cocoamit, and reaps a few of the ears of 
paddy, and takes them home with him, passing by the lamp 
and water-pot as before. In the inner room of his house 
he hangs up a few of the ears, and treads out the paddy 
from those remaining. 

The paddy he places in a small old basket, which he 
hands to his wife. She receives it with both hands, and, 
facing north,f either keeps the paddy or boils it at once 
as “ new rice. r, § 

This u new rice T “ is eaten at the lucky hour, and a little 
raw rice, with the usual accompaniments, is sent to the 
village temple to he boiled and offered as a punkal to the 
deity. The reaping is then proceeded with. 

But it is the “ threshing 11 that the cultivators have to be 
the most punctilious about. It is commenced on one of the 
auspicious days—Thursday or Friday for sometimes on 
Sunday), but never on a Wednesday—and continued on 


* Cynadtiit daclifl&n, Pert. See C. A. S, Journal, I860, pp. 7-fl, for 
a full aceotial of this grass, by Mr. IV. Fsiguon* 
t The coijoimut-oil lamp also has fire or scren or eome odd number 

of wEck-apmits. 

{ So the Sinhalese set apart on a post three handfuls of ripe ewe 
for Kafftrngartvi Dtffyo (the Kantasuv&Eni of the Tamils; Standi, the 
god of War). (C. A, S. Jourtual, 1883, p. 48.) 

§ This appears to correspond to the "New Rice-ftut* (AluI-iKit- 
krmii) uf the Sinhalese, except that the latter rates place after the 
threshing is concluded. (JoumuJ, t8£HI, p. ; 188:1, p. 46.) 
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successive nights. A threshing-floor (halam ) prepared— 
levelling and smoothing a portion of the field in a circular 

shape. f 

The boundary line of (his circle is strewn with pieces ot 

bark or leases of matgosa* and bits of the ^iran^w 
creeperf. This is in order to form a “guard^ord 
(kdratkodOX against the hull*. An extempore image ol 
Ganesaismade of cow-dung, ns uanal, bj one of the servants, 
hence called the PilUuy&rp&tan* and decorated with ar^ku 
grass* Pumi is then performed to it— h e*, camphor and 
benzoin incense arc burned before it, and offerings made of 


*- There ih a saying Qu-L&(§ (ptychchu vippi i 

jwSt/J “ hp Icivhs ticfure a demon.' (Pcrcivnl, 4,95 .j.) riit! 

Kandyans use margOM with the same object* (SeaC. A* 5- Journal* 
l aa0f p. 40*) In the ]yw-country the ricks are frequently cncircled 
with young gooonmt leaves or jungle creepers (C. A. B. Journal, 1.S&3. 
p. 43), no doubt as A “guard-cnM..*' 
f There mast be rume peculiar potency also in the piranfei 
ereeptr. See Mr, Fowled account of the Panikkiin'a uae of it m a 
aert of chirm, {Ibid, pp. 15—16.) It is the of the Sinhalese 

1S8D. p, 4S ; 1633, p- 49*) Moormen kite the asm* opinion of its 
etFionc-y n» a charm. '* A species of sun-flower (AckropAfium)"—►Cioagh* 
HruJi'Jtt* is not given by Winslow* 

1 I did ont find that in die Jaj&u Peninsula circles wore drawn on 
the thrush log-iioor of aihes, as among the Sighatcse, but l dare say there 
ia fl-uek a practice (imnng the Tamils also. I see Winslow gives a* a 
meaning of fltrataiQffiuaj, (JtdBaUeyy&) kS to make (with a straw-rope) 
diagrams on the ground, &e., to do feud the grain from demons.* Vi uh 
respect to the number of circles drawn* the Kandyans whom 1 h&ve 
questioned on the point said that there should be three concentric 
circles. This agrees with what Mr, Bell found int&s low-country, In 
Kegalla the number is seven. In addition to Knox, I>aty, and Brudie. 
Birr also gives a short description of Sinhalese thrEshing-floor ceremonies, 
and lie, too, states ihut three circles are described, unu within the other, 
at the mystic rite when the paddy is trodden out. (Vtgb b and Ihc 
Cingalese, Vol. 1., p, 151,) 

Among the BLghale&e the nubslitata for the image of Fillniylvr F^ems 
to be the mvttd (see C. A. S. Journal* 1S83* p. 49). “ the great grand- 
father," which may be either a round stone (liiif, 1330, p, 49) or an 
unhusked cocoanui {arakpvl), il/sjlu in Mr. Bell's Paper should be 
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plantain fruit, betel, &e*, die worshipper doing obeisance 
by crossing the forearms in front of hies i&ce, and striking 
hiss temple three times with closed fist. 

A stake (potikJtaddai)— which* if iris to be a protection 
against the hulls, should be of the wood of the si rychnos 
tree (kdfieMrai)" but is generally of some bard worn), 
such as eidaftal or tlntk-k&ndu {^— is next fixed by the 
chief form-servant (who is hence called the Kadduippulan ) 
in the centre of the circle, with a few ears of paddy and a 
few margosa leaves tied at the top of it. If the floor la of 
loose soil, mats are spread round the stake ; if not the bare 
ground is used as a thresh Eng-floor. Water, in which fresh 
macerated cow-dung has been soaked, is sprinkled over the 
floor to purify it. The usual cocoa nut is split, and then the 
Kaddatppt>laj} (usually an elderly man) takes some ears 
from the rick, and holding them over his head with the 
goad (polimildm) or the flail (trelaidil) walks three times 
round the stake, f He places the ears at the foot of the 
stake, standing with his face towards the north or east. 
He is followed by all the other servants ( pdlamdrhal ) t each 
carrying sheaves of ears, nud depositing them round the 
stake, until there is a sufficient quantity for threshing to 
commence. The men then pull down the heap (pSrppai) 
and spread out the sheaves conveniently for threshing. 


* Slrsfchnot nu^-xsomiai Si , go^a-huhtni, 

f Conti & Jixtnla, L* Sinhalese, 

J This reseinblts the procedure in the llayiuanq K 1 irate. The 
Sinhalese dispense with the slake. the place of which is taken by the 
runted. Instead of the chief servant it i.s 11 xaj gopij/d reputed forttt- 
nate.** He walk* three times round the iwiif/d, and placea the sheaf 
on it, Instead of facing towards the north or east, he Hooks *' hi the 
direction fixed by the astrulager with reference to the nfftaCa , T But 
in the ceremony immediately following* the chief gfrfyyd (the haifolaip- 
pdlonj tarries the dfti gGqiyti (tyf/tll-df) round the corn. The J • tin a 
ceremony, in fact, seems to bu an abridgment of that followed in Ravi- 
gam Kural4, in yhe Siyan^ Kilnde the cultivator walks Btren times 
round the —the hole in the centre of the circle in which the 

charms are placed, (iicc C. A. 8, Journal, 1SS3, pp. 49, 51,) 
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While engaged in these operations they keep up shouting 
the auspicious word “poti” for good luck, " 

Three pairs of buffaloes or bullocks having been linked 
together in a row (nadait/an $&di) are led into the heap of 
paddy, and the biggest of the six is tied to the stake. This 
animal is called p&fppalnadniyan , and those further from it 
tttddinatlait/ar. The last is called the ektidwey s«. A man 
(porflpwppdfa a ) then drives them round and round the 
stake, abreast of each other, with repeated applications of a 
thick stick (polimiteru) to their hides and shouts of ll pohj 
pvlir* until the grain is all trodden out from the ears. 
Kofc until then are the oxen released or allowed even to be 
taken to water; neither will the Kaddalppdlan leave the 
threshing-floor until all the ricks of paddy have been 
threshed, and his food is supplied to him there. When the 
oxen are taken out from the floor for the last time each day, 
one of the servants takes a wisp of straw, and pulls the tail of 
the one nearest the stake, and then puts the straw on the 
floor. 

The completed heap of threshed paddy is greeted with 
shouts of and the straw is collected and tossed by 

meau&of a bent stick (v&toi+al or vtfai-k&ran jf to leeward of 
the threshing-floor. When nearly all the straw has been 
ao collected into a heap, the oxen are taken off the threshing- 
floor. Four of the men then starting, each from one of the 
cardinal points of the floor, and faring the stake; in a sitting 
posture heap up the paddy with their hands. Jn this 
operation they move round towards the right, following 
each other in a circle, and when they come back each to his 
place in rotation, they stop, and the rest of the ceremony is 
performed by the Kadgaipdlan, who walks round the heap 
to the right three times in a stooping posture between 
them and the heap of grain, and smoothes and levels the top 


* The Georg ryot* jihonE paid I (C. A, S. Joumitl, 

In the Kalqtira District, OS the Other blind, i L sectns that the 
bullock-timer-* ne not allaweili tu ahrmt to their Aniiotls, ( Ibid, p. 51.) 

t Tbit is, the libanrer, Curiously enough the name given to this 
stick bj the,Sinhalese coluTutors it&ti-gQgigd (gojfiffd = " cnUivitor "1, 
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and aides. Holding his right arm with his left hand* 
he marks on the top and aides of the heap with hia finger 
representations of the trident (Mfam) of Sira, at the four 
cardinal points, and also certain diagrams, generally circles, 
ornamented with tridents.f A cow-dung representation 
of Pillaivar is again made, and, adorned with arttku grass, is 
placed on the heap with split eocoannts and the knife used 
in splitting them. Rice is then boiled and offered to 
Pillaiyar. A twisted straw rope is put round the heap ns 
a guard-cord fkdpatkodi) until the winnowing taken place. 
The men having thus taken measures to protect tidzxrfchcyya 
(the heap) against ih$Mlis f nT& at liberty to leave the thresh¬ 
ing-floor for a time► In case another heap of paddy has to 
be threshed the same night, the paddy already threshed is 
heaped in the east corner of the floor to await winnowing 
after the other rick hns been threshed, 

Some of the prevalent superstitions with respect to these 
ku[ts may be noticed here. The Aults are supposed to be 
mischievous,&nd favour, or disfavour, the farmer according 
as they are propitiated by him or not. They will remove 
paddy from a neighbouring floor to the one favoured by 
them, from high to lowland, from east to west, and to 


* In * K-HiUlyan picture of a Safoinlffiata NiUtnu* (Master of the 
Eofecft) he is handing the Crown in liis manner to the king, h i* 
meant to stow reverence or respect. 

f Tridenio arc always introduced into the figures drawn bj the 
Kiybideat; cultivatort, both Kandyan and Low-cuutitry r but it doea 
not appear that they understand whnt it signifies, (C. A, S, Jon mat, 
1893, p, 53.) Neither did Sirr under.'! and what they intended to 
represent. He guys the circles are quartered by n cross, the four 
pomM of which are lertimui ted by a. '‘character resembling a written 
letter M." (CVyfo* and the Cingalexe:'' Vol. 1, p. 151,) Certainly 
ilitre ii this resemblance in the florid tricfeuuj in the iliagranw 
given by Davy, and m the Fasduo Kurile diigram. (C. A. S, Journal, 
1893, p. T9>) 

In a Buddhist religious picture in my poSitissiani all the gods attendant 
upon Buddha, except Siva, are represented bolding a tri*hla in CDS bund 
and a aword (Andunj) ia the other. The trident is a common emblem 
at Jaffna. 

21—$6 
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leeward* but not to windward.* Accordingly a man will 
net thrt^li on the same day as his neighbour, it the latr.er a 
threshi tig-floor is to the south-west of bis.t He ia angry 
if his neighbour* with a threshing-floor thus favourably 
situated with respect to his, begins to thresh his paddy at 
the same time as be does. The neighbour* oo the other 
liandj, congratulates himself on the prospective assistance of 
the M!it t who will pilfer the paddy from the other man, 
and bring it to bis threshing-floor ; and seizes the oppor¬ 
tunity to propitiate them* and so begin his threshing under 
the most favourable conditions. 

If a high festival is going on in the village temple* no 
threshing is allowed to be carried on on that day in thevillagc, 
fto empty vessel or basket can he carried past the 
threshing-floor while the threshing is going on, and there 
are instances of wayfarers being detained at the floor* if 
they happen to pass it at such a time. The upsetting of a 
basket or vessel* or the overturning of a hut (faidifyt or 
anything that happens inadvertently, is considered an 
unlucky omen. Every turn taken by the men engaged in 
any of these ceremonies should he to the right, not to the 
left.§ and even the oxen are made to conform to this 


* T$a is shrewd of the iu^— they tlo not like to have the wind 
against them. 

f At the time of harvest in the .Jaffna District < Fabniary—March) 
thJ North-East monsoon is blowing, hence the South' V\ cst would ne 
the leewnrd- 

i hut is like a ti exaggerated umbrella. made of palmyra leaves, 
tn&l for *he(tering cattle, stacks, &c. 

s In 4 *A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-Ww, Mils ti onion- 
P nni ffling) describing the conaecrotkfl* of a Raman Catholic church lu 
g^m iva- Siys : “ 1 prieve ta huve to recurd that, in lead sun; the procession 
round she"fbnndutiorv* of the new church, he (the Rishop) made the Utffl 
wHderdtw*. I believe that this La contrary to ecclesiastical euatorn* and* 
of course, to mt Scottish mind it suggested priernu* misfortunes m store, 
_ Vol. I. r p. 12o. To the word Lri<Jrferafciju the authoress append a the 
fotlowtn^ note: “Or mere correctly, in old Celtic parlance, (aupfieJ-- 
tkdt is m !ij ( # turn contrary to she course of the sun, keeping the 
left hand towards she cenire. " It wan only used when invoking a curie, 
as opposed to the turn driivi, which io voted a blessing on the object 
numit which the turn wW* In tide. The aupernLLtion IS common to all 
lauds iti whose early mythology ion.worship hold a place. 1 {See 44 From 
the Hebrides to the Binulayw" VoL L, p. 20is.) 
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rale. Bat it will help to thwart the kilis if the oxen ate 
made to take one or two tame to the left, instead of to the 
right, when commencing operations. 

It is unlucky for men or animals to pass out from the 
threshing-floor, except at the proper eutrance (Jt&fapfi&al) 
on the east side. 

Next comes the winnowing. The winnows to he nsad 
are marked with tridents in cow-dung. After the usual 
ponkal to PiHaii/dr } one or two mats are spread on that 
side of the threshing-floor which is exposed to the wind 
(which at this time conies from the North-East), and paddy 
is poured from the winnows along the windward edge of 
the mats, so that the chaff dies off to the leeward, leaving 
the grain in a heap. It is an unlucky omen if one of the 
will nows upsets, or is blown off by the wind ; and if in the 
act of sifting the winnow strikes against the heap, a trident 
is at once marked on the place in the heap where the latter 
was touched by the winnow* 

The paddy is formed into an oblong heap of uniform 
width, and the surface is made as smooth as possible. A 
line is traced with a corner of the winnow along the ridge 
of the bean, and tridents arc similarly marked at each end 
of the heap, and in the middle,' thus 

^--f ■. 

The cow-dong/ibY/aryaV ) is then placed on the paddr- 
heap, and the twisted straw rope is put round the heap as 
before.f These precautions are necessary until the paddy 
is measured, m it is sopposed, after the measuring, to be 
seen re from the ktrft*. 

Before the paddy is measured, a winnow is plunged into 
the heap, and filled up well with paddy, which is kept apart 
to be given to the temple as a thank-offering. This paddy 

* A similar practice is followed bj grime of the Gall* cultivates*. 
(C. A. & Journal, Isas, p. 55.) 

f The Kjm.djg.na put a. twisted straw rope round the p:tddj after 
the wiunowtn.g. (llwi, 18 SC, p. 49.) 

u- 2 
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is called 7 mmtpati* The measuring of the heap is then 
proceeded with, and the land-owner gives the cultivators or 
servants their proper shares, and Ms tithe to the renter, 
Sometimes the blacksmith, carpenter, barber, dhoby, 
and tcun-tom beater—the kud 4 wakka /f employed hy^ the 
land-owner—are called, and their dues paid to them in kind ; 
and paddy is also dealt ont to beggars.t After this, at 
a lucky hour, be has the rest of the paddy removed to bis 
house, and stored in the loft in large ola baskets, which are 
closed at the tops by being stitched with palmyra olasu 
The paddy required for seed is kept exposed to the sun for 
three successive days, and then placed in a comer of the 
house to cool- On an auspicious day it is stored in ola 
baskets- 

The harvest having thus been concluded, the fanner 
performs a ponkal at a neighbouring temple in honour of 
Pillaiysir, Indra,and other deities, and lastly in honour of bis 
hdntydhr y the ancestors from whom he inherited bis 
lands. 

When any of these ceremonies are performed, everything 
must be done strictly according to ancient precedent; and, as 
I have satd before, any accident, however trivial, is looked 
upon as a bad omen, and therefore every precaution is taken 
to prevent the occurrence of one. After any ceremony haa 
been performed, the chief actor in it takes care not to give 
anything away from his house the same day, such ns paddy, 

* Literally, M gratia ubundunce," ft euphiruaiatic word. See mj 
P»p^r on live Language of the Threibtng- floor. It in the akyuta or 
jr>rr%tniijf-ci or the Si^hakje which U offered to the god§, and more 
Eapcdnlly to the godtlesili Paltiuiond to KtKarngftMA Doyiyii. CC. A, 8. 
Jtiiartml, 1880, p, iO ; 1863, p. 58.) It §€cmi plUo that *orce of thi» 
new rice poca to L5cidsUnj r or rather to the piArarc', ( Id., lasn, p. fi£>j 
19a3, p. 56.) 

f There 19 an accurate account of the eighteen Kvdmakka{ by 
the tate J aii'd o Kachchtri Mud ally fir, prunted witb the ArlminiHtriiioiJ 
Report of the Government Agent of the Nor thern Province for 1833, 
p. 144 X. 

I The Ivamlystoj observe the same cuatoto, (See Journal, IS SO, 
p. 50, and Journal, 1&S3, p, 5 J, extract from Kuoi.) 
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oil, salt, or money ; bnfc ther£ is no objection to his receiving 
such articles.* * 

There ore many superstitious connected with agriculture, 
generally among the more primitive Tamil peasantry. For 
instance, certain days fixed by astrologers or the almanacs 
are called 11 worm days " (puhtnal ) t aod anything sown on 
such days is supposed to be liable to be eaten by worms. 
On some days the sap is supposed to run up, and therefore 
on them fruit trees may be planted, while on other days it is 
supposed to run down, and such days are suitable for the 
planting of bulbs, f 

Various eharniHt are used to prevent tbe attacks of 
files, worms, crabs* and other pests, Olas, sprinkled with 
saffron-water, and previously charmed by the repetition over 
thorn of wantiraTTix for hours together, are tied to the plants 
for this purpose. Sometimes with the same object the 
cultivator makes a vow of a new earthen pot with which to 
celebrate a ponkat after the reaping of the crops* 

There is still a widely-prevailing belief in the evil-eye 
(iann&raf) and the evi Utongue f ndv&)-ti),§ The visitor who 

v Supuiatitiua and auLf-i merest are b«re in most convenient 

ipu tinail 

f Cy. the American song quoted by Mr. Bell:— 

" If ye plani yer torn on tbegrowin' moot). 

And put up the linos for erows, 

You’ll find it will bear, and yer wheat will, too, 

If it’s decent land phqre’t grows. 

14 Bat potatoes now are » different thing, 

They want to grow down, that ia plain ; 

And don't ye see yon must plant for that 
When the moan in an the wane. " 

(C. A. S. Journal, J S;=.‘>, p. GS,) 

* See Note (3). 

§ Ueace the proverb *«Sj «<sr erjupi^jf 

Jtf (foil tfHhuJ tappimhiw AflJfl efikkst luppak kurfaiu} 
“ Though one may escape the esat of a stone, he cannot wape iha- glance 
of an evil-eye,"’ (Fere., 9%16.) “The evil-eye (saw r^r ,.^) a ad the 
evil-tpugtio are leired very generally, Tu avert iheir influence 

as regards fruits, in a garden, it is comman to put up some object of 
attraction, *3 a water-pot whitewashed, inverted on s slump, am.] Jutted 
with black; apet*, fee. In /some enclosures graieiqua images are seen. " 
(£5uf) These pots may be seen also in Sinhalese gardens. 
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travels along the roads about Jaffna will not fail to notice 
among the tobacco, brmjal, and other crops frequent and 
more or less elaborate (( scarecrows 11 (vtruli) of variotm 
grotesque shape*. These are not is ten tied to frighten birds, 
but to be a protection agaio&t the evil-eye.' It is hoped 
that they will divert the attention of the passer-by, and 
prevent his making a too dose scrutiny of the crop itselt — 
a scrutiny which might have a baneful effect upon iUt 
The use of a conventional language by tbe cultivators I 
need not here enlarge upon. 


NOTES, 

(1).—Astbqlogt in Acbicultubk. 


From the “ Panehunkam^. Tor the Tnrnrcsi year 1806 of the 
Sdfiv&kaiia (188-1-5) calculated by IrnkuDufuiyar son ofSitntim- 
it'kitraiyar, of Nallur, aenr iIiITd^ and printed at the Privule Press 
Jit Vannn[Dakar ( Vunpfirpurjnsi) JufFnn/*! extract the following :— - 
Several *'lucky hours'*—generally on different days of the 


* They terre, however, also to keep away monkeys. 

t The lute Government Agent of the Northern Province, Mr, 
Dyke, on ane occasion, in 1867, encamped at KHralivu am one the paddy 
field?, end rode round and inspected the paddy juat ready to he reaped. 
The crop that Imvo-t wjw a very good one, pivinir a rent to Government 
of over d.000 rix-dollar*, but nest year the rent fell ta « little over 
600 rix-dcdlara. The people attributed ihe failure of the crop to Mr. 
Djke a Inspection of the field*. Thit waa curying the evil-eye i henry 
rather far, for it wits not ike crop that wo? impeded that failed, but the 
succeeding one, I soppuje the former was toe far advanced to be 
affected. 

* t he Indian Almanac derive? Us name Fdfich&tykam {pnhdw five, 
OpAo, divisions) from i La giving the lime a f commencement and dura lion of 
five important ilsiup — 1 st rdram, ihe Saturday . 2 nd titi^ [unarday ; 5 rd 

the constellation fiir the day * 4lh y&kam ; 5 th Aarq«ain. For 
the performance of the many ceremonies which ni* religion enjuina, it is 
nece^i’-j for o Hindu to examine ono and all of iheae five essential*, to 
determine whether the time ti jimpitiaua or not. 1 * (Paper by Captain 
Miekcnidc oo the ** Poflohaitkam" in Indian Antiquary, VoL IlL, p. 137.) 
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month—are given for each month, during which a particular 
agricultural operation is carried on, thus :— 

1. — The ploughing festival (E rmankalam ) may be begun (1), 
on Thursday, the 7th day of the month Chittirai* at 15$ nalikais* 
after dark when the stars Suvdti and VelliJ are at the zenith in 
the sign Makaram ;§ (2) "on Thursday, the 21st of the same month 
at 7 o’clock in the morning, when the human shadow is ton feet 
long, in Mitunam ;(3) the same day, 13 nalihais after dark, when 
the moon is setting, in Makaram. 

2. — Preparation of the field. — There are seventeen occasions— 
viz., four in April, g three in May, four in Juoe, three in July, 
and four in August, on which the fields may be manured and 
ridges made, Ac. The days are Mondays and Thursdays, except 
that there is one Wednesday in May and three in June, and one 
Friday in August. The favourable hour is, at night six times, in 
the forenoou five times, twice in the afternoon, twice at sunset, once 
at noon, and once at dawn. 


* That is, April Uth to May 11th (31 days in the Tamil month), 
f NdUhai — Sinhalese pfya mm 24 minutes. 

| Venus. 

§ The Tamil names of the signs of the zodiac arc— 


1 Mecjam 

_ Aries 

7 Tulirn 

am Libra 

2 Idnjmra 

— Taurus 

8 Viruchchikam 

— Scorpio 

3 Mitunam 

= Gemini 

9 Tan uni 

Sagittarius 

4 Karkkadakaui 

— Cancer 

10 Makaram 

— Capricorn us 

5 Chinkain 

Leo 

11 Kutnpatn 

mm Aquarius 

6 Kanni 

— Virgo 

12 Minam 

^=1 Pisces 

1 Though I me 

the English names of the months, it 

must be under- 

stood that the months intended begin on the Uth or 12th of the F.ngliah 

month, or thereabouts; thus, in 1884-85, 


April 

means April Uth to May Uth. 


May 

do. May 12th to June 12th. 


June 

do. June 13th to July 14th. 


July 

do. July Uth to August 14th. 


August 

do. August 15th to September 14th. 


September do. September 15th to October 14th. 
October do. October 15th to November 13th. 
November do. November 14th to December 13th. 
December do. December 14th to January 11th. 
January do. January 12th to February 10th. 
February do. February 11th to March Uth. 
March do. March llth to April Uth. 
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3.— Soaing .—-Two days in Jane, four in July* four in August,, 
three in September, four in October, ami three in Jiov ember,—! & 
nil twenty times, The fuvonrlbe clay a are Wednesday nod Friday, 
then Thursday and Sunday ; Monday is chosen once, Tuttduy and 
Saturday never, 

-L— Reaping . — Twelve days in January, seven in February^ 
uni four in March. Every tiny except Tuesday and Sunday,* 
Time,—generally at sunset or tug hi. 

■j , — Heaping tip the Grain for Threshing. — January, February, 
:i[ h 1 March in the ftsterismnt Kartikai, Tiruvatimi, A'yitiyam. 
Cuiram, Suvati, KaMiIai, Uttinblnin, Chatnyaiu, Rdvati t “ u ^ the 
dakkiiiami Mitttiplnl, ICnrkkudakeiED, Cluijkaro, Yiruchchikam^and 
Kumpam. 

6, — Thrething ^Tbundiy and Friday are the proper days* 
on account of the saying, ' 1 if you thresh on Sunday, the kujia will 
amy away one-tenth, on Monday one-eleventh, on Tuesday one- 
eighth, on Saturday, out?-twentieth. 1 ' 

7* — Bringing home the grain. —Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, the asterlms Fnrani, Urukiul, Tirnvatirai, Mnkum, 


* “gtindiy^Turadij, and Saturday ore, as a rule, considered unlucky 
day?. Snndjiy being aot ijnite 5P had as the other two.' 1 {Inti. .-In/., 
Voi. m n p . um ) 

t Kukihatlirmn = SighutcHc ef iLiLi. —Thu*® arc twenty,seven in 
number, and are the con ah Hat tons through which the moon in her 
monthly coiLt-j& passes, Great import once is attached to them jo 
utro l,,gtc»l calculation*. TL-y urn divided into male, female, and neuter ; 
gmld, bad, isml Luililferctit j: th'Jgc which look upwards, liiuse which took 
downwards, and those which look Jitraightfornard. Each jnutrAa/tirnfii 
i* divided into four part*, called pttdu, and two and a-half nnkahattirams 
equal a rdlt, or sign or the indue/ 1 {ibid, p. 138.) 

The Tamil name? of the astcrisinf. are :— 


1 Ackchuvini 

10 Miikii m, 

Mulain 

2 Porap 

11 Furam 

20 l‘urui|asn 

A Karttikoi 

12 Utlinim 

2! U Ltirada.ru 

4 Urdkip 

13 Attain 

22 Tirnednaiu 

£ Mlriikoinijaiii 

14 Chittirai 

23 Avidrlam 

'■ Tiruvitittii 

15 SiiVati 

24 Sat ay am 

7 Funsrptbaui 

l£ Vi-ukoiii 

25 Puraddiiti 

3 Fiifumi 

17 AntLshain 

36 UUiruklni 

3 A'jnKyun 

let hdddui 

27 R£vati 
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At'fim, Visakim, Tim vdnam, the it a Akin a ms Idspam, Kjirkkjitla- 
katij.Cliiptart^Vtru^hcljikani, K timpani, nt [he rising of Irak □ acid 
Kulikap, 1110 groin may be brought home. 

8. — Storbi'j the Paddy basket?, bins^ £fc .—On four occasions 
in Jfcuubrj, siren in February, and four in March—my day 
except Sunday and Tueaday*—generally at sunset or night. 

9 . — Eating the new rice. — On eleven occasions in Jnnunrr, six 
in February, wed two in March,—generally at night, 

L 0 . — Distributing the Gen in.—Hood ay, Wed nesday. Thu Today, 
and Saturday j the as tenants, Achchavigi, UnSkrni, Mirukasdridjiuy 
Pucmrjmis&iHt Ftisani, Mnktun, Furfiim* Uttiram, AI tain, K hlttimi, 
Suv&ti, V if 4 kam. Aflushnni, Uturuijani, Firuvdnani, AvEddnm, 
UttinujdaU B&Ati i the lunar days U***) Tutiyai,. Tirtuiyai, 
Paiichaml, Saptnmi, Tisunl, E'k&taai, Tavalui, Tinyotufli \ the 
ihikkirtams Jdnpam,, Mitunani, Chtukam, Kapjii, Virtiehchikain, 
Tnflusa, Knmpnm, Mipam ; the eighth house being vacant, are 
Lhe beat times for distributing for household purposes the grain 
stored up in baskets, &e. t and for giving and receiving grain. 
On the above-mentioned luear days, weekdays and ns fori bibs, in 


Sinhalese iagaaga. The lainnm* are synonymous with the twelve nut, 
(Sec 0. A. 0. Journal, 1883, j>. 65 note.} 

“ On Wednesday one-third,'* omitted from the Ahuanac. 

Irdku (^ighuleag, flrihti, ffrflAfl), C’vptif Dracanix, the ascending Dmic 
which, with Ket*, Cauda Dncmit, the descending node, is feign *m! to 
cause eclipses by endeavouring to swallow the auo and moon. 

Kafikan, ‘‘oiic of lhe Suren invisible plane fc§ Said Eo bu the sou of Saturn 
—of special importance in nutmlnglual caleula cions, 1 ' If it U invisible, 
it does not seem clear bow the agriculturist h to know when it lb 


riling. 

Although we have thirty lunar days, yet we Live names for sixteen 
tithiif only, because the month being divided into two fortnights, fourteen 
of the names are common to bcdi fortnights- {i»d. Jtl., lae. »{l) It 
BCCtiu that the Sinhalese have names fur fifteen only. (C. A. Hl 


Journal, 1803, p. fid.) 

1 Pi rationed 

2 Tutiyai 

3 Tirntiyoi 

4 Swturtti 

5 Foatbimi 

6 Stuhdi 


The Tamil names arc 


7 Siiptami 

8 Aah^ami 

9 Navami 
10 Tuu&i 
U E'k&usi 
12 Tuva Iasi 


13 TiraybtasI 
l-» Katurttasi 
I 5 puLLrQlmai 
16 Ac]jvj?iyai 
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the karuntini,* Virldi, and tho ilakkiiiams Medam, Kar^ktuUkam, 
Tu]&m, and Makaram, are the best times for buying anti selling 
paddy. 

Lucky liOura are nEso given for commencing the following 
agricultural operations, which form a large part of the occupation 
of u Jaffna peasant:— 

(l) Digging wells or tanks, and making embankments—every 
month in the year, except September } December, and 
February. 

{2} Planting young plantain trees—every month. 


fa) 

Do. 

young arc knout trees—September to March. 

<*) 

Do, 

cocoimiits — every mouth. 

(?) 

Do. 

creepers, £e, — no month specified. 

(6) 

Do. 

betel—April, May, September, June. 


(7) Sowing and transplanting brinjala, chillies, &c,—njvcry 

month. 

(8) Planting yams—no particular month. 

(9) Tether log cattle and making pinfolds in tobacco gardens 

— August, November, 

(10) Digging tobacco gardens—October to December. 

(11) Sowing a ud Iran h plan ting tobacco—August to March. 

(12) Gutting tobacco plants * putting kudlle, and drying tobacco 

leaver in the sun—March to June. 

(13) Buying and selling tobacco—March to July. 


" Kang a? arc eleven in number, and divided into variable and 
invariable. They answer sncee*si*tlj to half a tithi or hmar-daj, 
Jviiustuglma being always assigned to the first half of l he first tithi, 
uni the variable Kansas, succeeding each other regularly thro ugh 
eight repetitions.. They are followed by the three remaining Invari¬ 
able Karatms which conclude [be month; Ehateupad and Naga 
appertaining to Amiris* 4, or the new moon, anil Bakun! being appro¬ 
priated to the latter half of too preceding tithi." (Cotebroukc, quoted 
in Ltd. An/., io c. lit ,) 


The Tamil iiIMii of the R a ra n* mu ore * _ 


1 Pavam ... i. g., Lion 

2 PitiTun ... „ Tiger 

3 Kaulmvoiu ... „ Fig 

4 Tiiiilun „ Ass 

5 Xorasam ... Tl Elephant 

S Vanbun , r . ,, Ox 


7 Yiddi i. c.t Cock 

s Saktinom ... „ Owl 

D.Saturppatom „ Dv.g 

IQ NAkavam . r , „ Enoke 

U KiuiaatukhiiiULn „ Worm 
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(l i) Tying tobacco leaves into bundles—Murch to June, A uguat 
to October, 

(15) Planting trees, &Cw—no particular month specified. 

(16} Buying and selling cattle, tfcc. 

(17) Branding and castrating cattle. 


(2).—Ceylon Plouges. 

A a it may ba interesting to compare the varieties of ploughs 
used by the natives of Ceylon in different parts of tlie country, 
I annex some sketches of Kandyan and Low-country (Sinhalese) 
ploughs. It will he noticed that they are none of them of the 
same pattern as the Jaffna plough, (Plate No. 1.) 

The principal plough used by the Kandyans is shown in Plato 
No. 2, It is called the badatata ytagula. The handle (F) is 
generally a rude representation of a bird—heneo its name Miraim- 
kurulld. It is us dally made of buffalo horn. 

The other Knodyun plough is the nagula (Phite No. 3), 
which is used for muddy land. It does not run so smoothly ns 
the fiadavata nagitla T ami Is liable to slick in the ground. Turned 
over sideways, it is sometimes used ms a mud-leveller, the culti¬ 
vator standing on the fiat part and holding oil hy a stick lied to 
the handle. 

The ploughs used by the Sightless of the Western Province 
are something like the koku nfitjuhi in shape, hot generally 
smaller and lighter. There are two patterns in use iu the 
Western Province (Plates Nos. 4 nod 5), known as the tamdude 
nagula sEngleshaped plough and the Aeda-deAe nagula 
(^plough of two shape*”j. The only ditTorence between them 
is in tire shape of the front of the vakalta, and consequently 
of the iron coulter or share with which it is faced. In the 
heda-deke nagula this, instead of being straight projects half¬ 
way down in a curve, to prevent its sinking too deep in 
the soil. It is, I suppose^ on account of this division as it were 
of the share into two parts, that the plough is known by the 
curious name H the plough of two shapes ” This plough is used 
mure especially for C to if a land, and in kekulan cultivation. 

In the Low-country plough the koravakkoti is now generally 
dispensed with, and the shaft rests on the ctihaUa, which is faced 
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with iron— the irnn projects for no inch or two fit the foot to form 
a ibnxe, which i* often shaped like » Cobrn h s hood. In the Jaffa ft 
and Kfindvan ploughs the upper end of the share id tusaried 
between the vnknttn nnd the k&r&vah-kutd* 

Iij the Jjilfon plough the eh aft 5 s rounded^"-'* veritable polo. 
This is not the case in the Sinhalese ploughs. In the latter 
there is a notch* for the tying of the rope at the end ; in the 
former this purpose is answered by a horizontal peg passing 
through the pole. The Si^hnleso shafts are usually tnado of 
kitut wood. 

The low-country yokes are the same shnpo &■* the Jaffna yoke, 
but insitfid of pegs nt each end, only tho one in the centre is used. 
The Kandynn vote is heavier and more elaborate ; notches 
supply the place of the centre peg. In both Kandyan and low- 
country Sinhalese yokes, the ropes attaching the oxen to them 
pass through holes at the extremities. 


(3).—On anna. 

L —Against Rats. 

jfj.ti, eTtr2tu^/riLj fir for L/sSiLigjif e,jr{Trif ^ibaraj , ;Kyr sffetreb &*§ 
erse^jirio e=ilie J 

g^th ETeSio^ft^arSair ^^sr-w^r &jcueu SJsflG'jF'.jjqeuth aSi— 

® u;o<j^euthSi-rirAGfnSj P^ii fir. 

gun erffSMU'^TLSsffEax qed iU;£?yr mEfttpi 'sjgzfi & ceieb cr«Sgl 

£tf«jrh«rL.0J j^fl3UL(fiUi£iG i t_!.T«CeLi SaiiTiirr. 

$£0 vi-firjzfieu irfiSdjL^f^ai'i7(^rf jyw 

L l , aii£i l ^LjtrdQ l 6U Q&its/r. 

1. 0 m ! | .M r,§ Knt! Mr, Tiger is coming, Mr. Cat is watching. 

May nil the rats go away together to another quarter. | Let it 
be so! f * 


* Often two, to provide Ibr the employment of di’loreoLwsjxed oxen. 
The length of the shaft in all the ploughs ia from eight to tea feet. 

f Properly smitsn i *n exclamation of mystic import, used in malting 
nu oblation to the gods. 

t The mystic invocation to the Hindu Triad, 

$ These honoripics art 1 hardly truttil&lc&bl e, 

i, Literally, M to that aide," or perhaps, cjevih sbnutJ he translated 
throughout by " field. 1 ' 

1 Sec C, A, K. Journal, 18 S3, page 76, note. 
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2. O'm / Mr. Rat! Mr. Elephant is watching. May the rats 
quit the paddy field, and go to another quarter. Let it be so ! 

3 O’m ! Mr. Rat! Mr. Tiger is coming, Mr. Cat is watching. 
May the rats leave this and go somewhere else. Let it be so ! 

4. O'm ! Mr. Rat-tiger is coming from the city of Indrn. 
May the rats leave this and go somewhere else. Let it be so ! 

II .—Against Worms. 

! eS jp rta Q mr*u> afitlOgaS sujt m io pm Geonmua *p@jQootr 
<Slo Qpsu Geo*m & q<y> imJr crcuetxi 

to £Ladswe&L-jsQf Q*«irjpi mchLSatrseiQafikQsHupuig.iLsrmi mtk 
stfe.esppiL'imsir jg *€sstfQeu—i^k *<L®uQujn-k Q&irdrcm uig. 
ajjeu pif £zsua eusuSGeuQpQULiuo jfiguHr&mqiafruj flskQptm (§£ 
puLj^p Q&suLfLj ljqp ®8su frk&dt a.«dl pmareom 

sStu^rsitjS GmAimeepyustk mppuuQp ££&Qmi 
Lupium eruQuufuUL-t- mipkQsQ&rtveoirui giuqsvch sfiilQ £fu 
uierui OurmGmi &mjtrmr 

O'm ! I went before the Supreme, and as he graciously permitted 
me to go to the milk-hedge* forest, and cut milk-hedge and burn 
all the worms that are in Brahma world, Vishnu world, Ndga 
world, Moon world, and the world of the Gods. I myself stood with 
fire in my mouth and wearing a necklace of sacred beads. Let 
these, viz., stinging worms, worms which fold, branch worms, 
branch-eating worms, bob-tailed worms, short-necked worms, 
worms which bend like a bow, white ants, jointed worms, grass¬ 
hoppers, and all worms of any name whatever, quit this field and 
go to another field. Let it be so l 


(4).—Report bt the Chirp MutalitIr and Irrigation 
MctalitIr on the Customs, &c., as regards Paddy 
Cultivation in Batticaloa.I 

There are three kinds of harvest in the paddy cultivation 
of this District, viz.:— 

1. The Muqmdri; 

2. The Kalave}]arimai; and 

3. The Ftt&lai. 

• Euphorbia Tirucallu Sigh., Nava-handi. 

f Administration Report, Government Agent, Eastern Province, 
1870, pp. 171-3. 


k 
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1st,—In the “Mujtm&ri” there are two different modes of culti¬ 
vation.—one tinder the ploughing system, commenced about 
September, and the other under the trampling system, commenced 
about January in the following year; bui the age of the paddy 
sown in the former being longer thnu that used in the latter, the 
harvest of both takes place simultaneously in April. 

2ddly.—The seconder the “EftaveHagmai” cultivation, which 
in termed ^Pin^dri” in Trincomiilee, id entirely under the tramp¬ 
ling system, and is commenced in March, ami some!iro.es in April; 
its harvest Cakes place in August. 

3rdly.—The third, or the “EttiUi M cultivation, which Is also 
carried on under the trampling system, la commenced in August, 
and its harvest cornea on about the end of September or the 
beginning of October. 

In din cultivation of a held, n portion of the land is act apart 
for the “Pddi," or proprietor, which ig called <+ Mutt?uldu/" and 
another to the“Muiq|Haik]£iiran, n or the bond Held^ervnn t, called 
the ,fc MuTin>lm v*yol” ; and the real is divided between the cullb 
votary or “ u YeJiyttiv t t l+ which divisions arc culled llL Ve]lyup 
vayal." As u general rnlo, about a fifth of the field ig taken as 
u Mu rctii.l-l lj/’ hm if the field be more than twenty avarjanH 1 
sewing extent, about a fourth is cultivated ns " Mnitaddu/* and 
ia consideration of the responsibility and supervision of the whole 
field by the 4C ,Mu^ilaikkitrap, ,r who ia the sole manager of the 
cultivation, the ll MunmtIai vayml" either equals, or is a little 
larger than, the f< MutUdda'*j and the remainder is divided 
equally, according to the extent cultiratable by each man, having 
respect to the facilities for cultivation, the quality of the soil, and 
the means of irrigation, as well as the expenses of fencing and 
watching, Care Is however taken that each mardtt abare shall 
not bo le&s than two Bvanamn' extent, nor exceed three avanama’ 
extent at most. There lire, however, exceptional cases founded 
on either the fertility or the stertitiy of the toil, whore the Mujj- 
^ilaiktfinip has an extra portion, called Mlavigam" to cultivate. 

For instance, in a field of avatmias* extent the divisions 
and number of cultivators are determined aa follows:-— 

Miittaildu. IIV ..4 aviUintaiS 

Munnihi vayal .. 4 „ 

I Wlsam... .. o| „ 

Si i Veliyon vajr ala, a t i sranami each 1 £ 


> 

. «=» £0} svanams; 
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making the whole tobc<dght 4( vayole’' including tins “Muttaddu" 
and * [ MugQilii vayaL*,” and with these six "Velijjine" or 
cultivators (and two cl her cool ins for “Muimddu Vl and "Mump- 
Jat vayola”) the whole Held U cultivated. For the sowing arc 
required 20$ avanains 1, ^eed and 16 avarmnis* maintenance paddy 
nt 2 uvutiftms each—equals 36 avanami in nil; which i& liable 
to a charge of 50 per cent, profit, payable out of the crop. The 
Moors (except those of E ravur and Akkaraippatiu) do not charge 
£0 per cent* because prohibited by their religion, but exact a 
portion of the cultivator’s share, which amount to double the 
quantity of the maintenance paddy. 

VS'hea no agreement is made for the cultivation of ** Muttadtju* 
fur the “Fddt," but advances of seed and maintenance paddy are 
made, 50 per cent, is charged on both the seed and maintenance 
paddy ; and the <l P6di f * is entitled to a proportionate share of the 
produce., as he wonld ho of the towing extent of the land. 

The 14 P6di w is entitled to the free labour of all the fietd- 
fiervanta in the cultivation of the “ Muitaddu,” that is, if the 
cultivators agree to sow a **Muttn<Jdu" for the 4,1 P<5dH” to the 
produce whereof ho has exclusive right, but he has to pay aeooly 
who looks after the ,l Muttaddu”; and the H ^unnilaikkikni|i P p ’or the 
manager and superintendent of the cultivation. IS also entitled to 
certain degree of free labour which is performed for him in the 
cultivation of the H MaggSki vayal,” nod which free labour is 
rendered to him partly because of too attention mid general 
superintendence of the cultivation of the field, and parity from 
fear of the “ MuQniUikk&ron," who will make them forfeit the per¬ 
quisites of the cultivation (which will be seem In the sequel) if 
they refuse to render him free labour to a certain extent. The 
amount of this Free labour is as follows; — 

The lleld-aervant must put up the ridges of the “MtinflilaL 
vayal,” bow it and fence it, along with the cooly of the li Munpilai 
vayal 7 *; the fence-sticks are to be supplied by the ii eld-servants; 
no fence, by custom of the country, is apportioned for the 
^Muttaddii” and H Magpiki vayal,'’ which is divided In common 
with the fence! of the IklJ-serv ants j cattle for trampling are to 
he supplied by the “ Fudt*’ or the 4i Munnilaikkurans/ unless each 
field-servant ha a hta own cattle. The usual hire of a yoke of 
buffaloes for trampling ifl one avauam of paddy, and a shilling 
and sixpence in money, called “ Eaikkfrli,” if paid in advance; 
aud one and a-half avanain of paddy, if paid after the horrert. 
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The hire for ploughing bullocks is one uvnnatn if paid in advance, and 
one flail one third avaJQAm, or forty marakkaU of paddy at the harvest. 

Before commencing cultivation, nstro-logera are consulted lo Usd 
□nt an <H: K r rna], M or an auspicious day, to commence cultivation j 
and that being fixed upon (which if generally a; mgliti)j the 
(’Liltstitors go Bud wait at the field till ihe Pleiades rise or come 
to the meridian, and then the cultivator* plough or trample the 
land, sow a few seeds, and bare a small feast in. the open raid. 
After cultivation, the plain Lb fenced by the joint In hours of all 
the cultsvalors, und watched at nights until the crop la reaped 
and stacked. 

If the land is not commuted, the tythe goes to tho Government 
renter, but if commuted, the wbolo produce of the ^ MuUuddci'* 
(after paying two nvi^ains to the Mutted<3u ,f cooly') goes to 
the “Fddi.” Tyihe and swd^paddy, with 50 per tent, profit, 
are only taken from tU« produce of “Munpiltti vayat,” and 
those of the fi Vcliyapa” arc subject to varloaa charges, as in the 
following instance, viz.:—Suppose the produce of one cultivator's 
share, three avanams iu extent, yields twenty avanatne of paddy, 
he wilt have to pay 




2 avanamc ft marukk&l ^ Tythe. 



3 t, 

0 

„ ... Reed-paddy, 



l t. 

u 

,, Interest on it, 



2 „ 

0 

„ ... Maintenance paddy. 



1 

0 

„ ,., Interest on it* 



0 n 

15 

„ ... Removal of above. 



10 ™ 

0 

IT 

Sova^uuns 3 mar&kkil*. 

Cattle-hire - 

1 

1’ 

10 

n ** 

Hire of reaping hit share. 

0 

Pf 

13 

IV ■’* 

Do. Muttuddn. 

0 

IP 

15 

n 

Do. biro'driver. 

a 

ft 

3 

J+ SSS 

Do. Vaddni Vit&naj, or Superintendent 

0 

tl 

9 

T 

Do- rcnu.iv id of Mutiad^u. 

0 

TP 

3 

FI ■■■ 

Do, hunter for driving wild pipi, ic. 

0 

IP 

* 

n 

D o. ebartue r of flies, &c. 

0 

If 

2 

IT 

For temple or mosque, and for tho poor. 

0 

TP 

S 

it ■+* 

Arakku and charm for devils. 

16 

IT 

10 

tl 



which leave* a bulunci’ of 3 avaUnmi 20 mirakVala b [he cultivator. 
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For thrashing, Thursdays ary considi-ml tbs beat days to com¬ 
mence, arid certain charms and ceremonies are performed to keep 
ofF "Putnm*,” or dpvila, from carrying away the fruits of their 
labour. rii« charm is called “Arshlui/ 4 which consists of the 
following s luffs i-but up in a box, viz., silver, copper, iron, coni, 
pearl, ohank, v&lampnri (a .fruit), ebadaimudi vegetable), and 
some arrack in a viul, and buried in the centre of the threshing- 
floor with marpoaa reaves, Ac., over which the sheave arc heaped 
and the cuttle turned on them for threshing. In addition to these 
ehtins* nmi ceremonies, to keep otT the devil from stealing the 
paddy they begin to use a peculiar -dflog to keep ihe devils Igno¬ 
rant of whir'', is spoken. For instance, tko threshing cult!#, 
Instead of being termed "Mldii'* n.i usual, go by the name 
' arikktiUn,’ the meanihjr cf which is w protuctivc-kgi'fid '*; the 
41 Marakkal," or ihe tnensure, is temud “ kapkknn," meaning 
< *McoDDbiui l, { the baskets are csFed “Peruvnyon/* or "broad- 
moo died," rind every imph.-Lnent ha.* a diflerem niuse in the thresh¬ 
ing-floor. Alt expressions that hiiv u meanings suggestive of 
decrease nr other ill-omened Bigmficnlions are avoided,and the word 
l( multiply ia always subrtUtued. For instance, the expression 
Drive the bullocfc is rendered MnMply the ** Varikkfijan,” 

n .Multiply line ■♦Puli.” 

n Multiply the “ ICau'lkkan.‘ l, 

„ Multiply the ** PeniiiyaTt.'* 

„ SI u] tipfy some ,+ V^em.” 

, Multiply home for |L Vdlii " 


Sweep the com ..*... 
Bring the " MankJktJ n ... 

Fill tliejbiskot... 

Bring some Water....,. .. 

Go hoLua lor rice.*. .. .... 
Cull him, Ett take this nod 
deliver It at home.,....* 

Ike., 


Multiply him En multiply this 
»B'I to multiply at home, 

Ac.. 


lu threshing, cuttle are driven with a song, the purport of 
which 1-. to invoke the deities to give (hem n good produce. 

The perquisites of [he field-atervants are the following :_At the 

reaping of the lt Vayals," each field-servant is entitled tn r ight 
bundle* of the best crop of his il vayal/ + by way of ^Fuiir”; and 
further, four bundles of corn* called “KttruvUntilai 14 (bird nook). 
“ Fniyulj (the ^pallam 4 ' of the water-rourse iu the "vayni”), 
two “MnrikkUs 1 " extent of the “ vayal T h is sown for the field- 
servunt, to the produce wWeofhe is solely entitled. Brides, he 
gets u Adlcbchudn 41 (bottom of the stack that is wet), being 
sometimes three bundles, 4 ‘ Mann4kaddE u (bits of earth) the 
23 —SS 
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off-scouring Qf the threshing-floor, u Fsfarknaai " (dteff }, and 
*♦ Kami u mart” (paddy between chaff and first-class paddy). 

The cootie* of the “ Mutluddu” anil vajal » r * 

entitled to situs isr perquisites from the " yiu^iiddn " atid " M U IP 
tqiJiil vaynl," 1 respectively- On the day of reaping, the " P64I 
at!ends the field to take an account of the crop- when th-e co^ly 
of the 41 Muttaddu * puts up a shed for him covered with shewn* 
from the “ Muttaddu,” nod when the shed is left unoccupied, the 
L ‘ Muttadd 11 if ctoly becomes entitled to the sheaves with whb h 
he thundred the shed. 

On the day of commencing the cultivation of the “ Muttaddu " 
and * Monnilai vayal” a feast it given by the cm d the 

« Hnnuilaikkirau/* called the 4 Fddi VLrantu ™ and 11 Mjfjqilai- 
v trout u,” respectively. But this has died out no^* * iyla 
ChiKvu” (a slight native lunch), called fine ftasi* is exacted from 
the “ F&Ji” in the following w»y :— 

If the u Fddi^ or ftometiraei a representative from the u FOdl'a " 
family, happens to he present at the field on the day that the 
phenv&s nrs made op and stacked, one of the field-entrants 
approaches the “FtkK” with u sheaf on the top of his hend, and;dl 
at o anddeo falls down with the sheaf and pretends to make a 
great noise, as if to agonising pain, when all the people in the 
field flock up to him, one after the other, and being interrogated 
« Wbnt alls yon ?” the pretender replies, f4 I suffer frfrn pains In 
the loins, oppression in the ehe-t, and colic ; f ‘ and being asked 
to recommend the remedy, the pretender prescribes the remedy, 
and says that nothing lei's than it will efh et a cure. A Moorman 
asks for cakes and fruits, but a Tamil mim asks for cakes, fniUa, 
and a bottle or arrack, ** Unless these bo brought and lied on my 
back, a cure will not be effected/ 1 When the Si Pddl " proauses 
to procure the remedy, the man gets up, and not till then. 

I his should bo given first of nil on the day that the threshing of 
the i4 Muttaddu” takes place, and cakes arc to be prepared at tbo 
u Podi's" house by the wives of the field'Servants, who must 
provide firewood, watery &c, If tbe remedy that the pretender 
wants be refused. or no notice is taken of it by the all sorts 

of indignities or provocations arc showered upon the 41 Pddl 11 by 
the fierd-servant-H, who make an effigy of straw, called " PminpLii,” 
to represent the ^Pddi/' which is stuck upon the Muttaddu stack 
of tbe crop, and then representations are made of the *‘Fddi’* 
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himself eating all the cakes tiara ed, by fixing &n the mouth of the 
elBgy mud or clay takes nude hy the field-servants. So Die times 
an obi trod a a tick are put into the hands of the eifigy, to repre¬ 
sent the “Jddi’ T taking nn account of the crop reaped. The 
denial on ihe part of the '* Fuji 11 ia followed hy a virtual denial 
of obedience to the orders or the lH Pddi,” under the pretence of 
being pirk from the surfeit-of the repast given by the “ P&Ji/ 
which is ironical language. 

If the +i Pddi*' does not give the demanded repost, he* to too in- 
tain his respect with the field -servants), must by all means give 
fire tnirtkkals of paddy to each field-servant j otherwise hia 
stinginess will lie thrown in his f\ce in public,, and kept up. 

After the poddy is removed from the threahing-fliKjr to the 
Pddi's house, the field-servants must fetch straw from the 
thr&ihitig-floor t thatch the hon-e of iho Pddi, and repair the fence 
of the garden* and then they get thefc discharge. 

K. Soma pa da Mo taut! r, 
Chief Mu tally dr* 

A* D. ZrLYA* 

Irrigation Mutnhy&r. 


Batticaloa, 24th February, I ST 1 
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By E II. GunaratSa, Esq. t Mudafv/dr. 

The hlmvc is the name of a temple historically ramouH, 
but of which very little is known at present* During a 
trip to the HaniUntr ta District in February last, reference 
was made to it casually by a friend, and the few particulars 
gleaned from him were of such interest that a tisit was 
paid to it with the intelligent Mudaliy&r of the District. 

The rihdra is situated in the village XJdaydla in the 
Mimkada Kesihonie Division of the Giruwd Putin, on the 
minor road from Banna to WfrAwila. Some are of opinton 
that it took its name from the hue of the robes of the large 
fraternity of monks that once on a time hallowed its 
precincts, so that even the rocks looked yellow { kasta-gal); 
Olliers, that the name was derived from the bright yelluw 
flowers of the grove of kinihiriya' trees with which the 
precincts abmind, and which, when in blossom, completely 
hide the rocks. The latter conjecture seems most likely, 
as at the time of the visit these pretty flowers in fall bluBSOm 
were particularly striking on a number of trees, evidently 
the remnants of those which gave their name to this temple. 

Unr poets frequently refer to the gamboge hue oi the 
kimhiruju flowers, in describing one of the rays that 
emanated from Buddha's person,t &nd the tree no doubt was 
considered ornamental in the parks and pleasure grounds. 

" C'iftH* inbuilt*. Rock*ruse, \Vifcd. 

| In ihi L SiipyrHflrfr^d- 1 " 

Sir'll P? 1 ' tailllT A 1(31 
Ki^iliifi/uuil loina h(t“-V(ni: 111 . 

“ (Gulden rain fltubeil fcbOUt) as if chjLnipftfc* petal* were Mt, or*i»iliri|H 
fllien itHDQ ibout,” 

YVra niku ciinl rnnh&ftl, nuitti Ht;l likaln pi y uk uni 

Hu pul ki^ibirt lurtl* 8 ^dtbyb«l*nA rantunm jurcu^ Verne 61, 

M The ki-gibltij* trees in lull bLcwanm, witb ibt-rjUa (hircra cU’ie by, 
like a ( 4 I 111 I 1 I: pemrl netwnrk, KitnibltJ gulden Uttha dijjilay. 

In ibe /VrtfruoJirfrJB, tun i— 

Sirnlumra kcan.ni kUiiliiritiijupura in if.il am 

Mn^atun no&fn turi tura mil balm mitura—Verte 54. 
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A spacious path leads to the temple premises from the 
road. One first has to enter the p&n&ak, built recently, 
and quite unattractive. About fifty yards from this is the 
tern pie, a small structure, but hearing clear traces of ita- 
antiquity in the huge granite slabs that are used for the 
steps and the foundation stones. 

From the following lines of the Mahawin$tt t it would 
seem that this temple was originally built by HaM Wjjaya 
BiIIie], who reigned in lOfil a.d, 

BlalldtaU viMmflio Utbera poregimako 
KiV.s»gallavhftyo- ehaucla girivh&yivlhirikko—Cap-bO, r.61. 

The present incumbent is Mitora BObbita UnndiiR^, a 
man of fair intelligence and some learning. He stated 
that it is traditionally stated that the B6 tree that exists 
here sprung from the second seed of the fatuous tree at 
Anurndhupcira, and as this temple was then the resort of 
Arahats, it wan conveyed with great pomp and planted here; 
that the sovereigns who thereafter reigned in the Island 
were scrupulous iu the upkeep of these premises, and spent 
large sums ju embellishing them; that a substantial 
granite parapet wall, supported by stone pillars of eight and 
ren feet iu height, was built around the temple grounds ;* 
that within the enclosure there were several edifices 
that stood on granite pillars, the principal of which was 
the Daladu M^mliraya^ the repository in which the 
famous tooth-relic was placed, on a solid granite base, 
53 feet by 33 feet, and feet higk.f 


p Thc-re arc remains of this wall yet to he sren. 

f Though Onr record* AfcsEbnt, lllctC <* hO doubtthutthft intCrticcine 
wan AM I lh« nangc* of the TatntEi, which occuionidly troubled the 
fijl slate 'if the I si sod, mnnt Have reaulteiil in the removal of (lie 
r>B]ucli relic from onepUce to another, amt it mmt hive been at innes 
prest-rvetl in the Kuhupa division, whujn the kings had thfctr relativea 
stAtioncd there. We rc«d in the MaMtranxa^ tbAt in tho reign of Kinj> 
Vi* rams Uilm, LIU i.d., on Account uf his despotism and h-slility u-, 
the ii-tute religion, the monks proceeded with thtf Uxilh-reliz- and ihe 
bowl to the KuliLini DETinon, itiil |ire<j in eunvrnicfit plieet;— 

Dijhi dhatom Taram junta dhittt midAya 

tiinfri via am akwppr *ulii phism fliltfte tahk tabip — Cip, <H, T. fib 
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The above is the short traditional history of this noted 
temple that the priest kindly supplied, and there was much 
in the place to substantiate a good deal of it. 

The ddgaba, about forty feet high, is built on the summit 
of a rock, which commauds a splendid view of the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

On questioning the priest for old books and records which 
would afford a clue to the history of this temple, he produced 
an interesting document, which, upon close examination, 
proved to be genuine. It is a letter written by John Gideon 
Loten, who was the Dutch Governor of Ceylon from 1752 
to 1757,* to the Siamese Priest Updli, who was the prin¬ 
cipal-Thera sent by the King of Siam at the request of Klrti 
§ri Kdjasigha, 1753 a d., to revive the Upasampadd ordina¬ 
tion then extinct in Ceylon. A copy of it, with a transcript 
aud translation, is annexed :— 

aco-d&dc cyg5) oSc^S icsQicj 9&S cfioj 

© d>»da0dt}——SteiQiOC 
O BcsSfrgoocjfft C3©girfs>0 83cn SscKodifiiSfflcd 

odO oShocoiod eqSocd 0t§)G(»ea09 dfiSuodaqo Ssacs <s>o 
e}03 0©s> Bca®i3S5®. 

SDdgesdso 3 >iSjs 0 caiJe} c&d rrooi 

cdsbdodd ShdzxSdS $w0<3 otg 

© SO ciS s3.30j ©igai® S©8> 80 

d 0g &Sbd 006$ d ©0»;SJ<? £$d£)0<;3C30 900^*1 ©iQ0 
ca* 0<»40 80§};s>)©©.s>3<o css & 

C*>rd©nd Qxsdaid S3d ©^juKO/od qaj ^eaud 

oo ddeS&d dogssi© a:4t6z)ssq 03a $ead& 6o0t3 

<*iS 2-5 CjwC'ii q^03 032 6£a Shod S)ad 
©as S)i&d xid Qte)do»S) ©2s>0 8©0 goad 

«o-sJ2 agdxhdodd g©eJcaQd320 »0Q0 Shod <3c# 
efgj oi0(.cdeo^0<9 ooosaadilgd 0»0o0(90(«0 
©opfiJQ Ode) ®c5i© <9:»S)^g© d 

©idrScwq cS©<>jgJ— 2ao0a©c0 ©i20ae)j© g©<d®§ 


* Kail particulars ut the arrival of Upili ia Ceylon, and the cordial 
reception accorded him, are narrated at length in the 99th chapter of 
the Muk<iw<n%*a, and in » history of the UpMampada Ordination, in a 
pamphlet called the Syiimnntknya D\pa»iya, published in I8S0. 
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o^ScsO 3?®c# ®Sd©ta 
© qpi^gS $&i£j 03ejsf <ip( q^Q© ^Sg>©^ 

sgk&—& cp CMtasaiS ®ae&is&sl 

(SC? ^tBsudS-SiS'S^i^ fl3£l£S353 @35^4^ ©3 
0 ddfflicaffl sSoStf? »dSbiS>® ®S2&zaz* 63 fSas^odS 3s 
afniiJSf s-itos^ai 1 SDc^B^c; ^Bssd ^^5==53 estad *=>8^ 
S asjesJf 33 ©rigra^ 6 i9pO 83 &i3®S) c3a 

cJjrfsJ gia^d aarcutihgT »9 e®&) ®3sJ3 Sj t a<?aBs? «■© 

CiSd 6®03fi 330^8 e^=C? eSttf^d 6&CJ03 (^SW^^a^CU 
iss<£oc’o§^ 4taa fi$d Q3cf=5d 0£tb i?3S ogcj, s3d 
oistsd e&cJa £aS&©a0)«j© 0S3 &S o^a t?o 3 ^dftcfQ 
ladsa 3*8 Wi; qsi w l q 3 ^8m ©t^sid jb© £ 83 

if ^0^S ^aS iSi?'Si^ 023 gdiefjED^SteJ C? 33 £■£$£} oa 

evqsi s>*£g© oScasf sfflo© twlSo^c! ffltBaj GBstead 00 d 
0 a^s^as ts^SoSaJ ${£ci *3a$££p—aiSq ©© agptBw 
ntdff-d -> a^aa Smatf fft^0 Ggeesat &©®d 

83aJfiE9© ©fl 6^-sd otsfBa send ©a 

e.c&dtf.BaS 

if 8;ssJ* 

aj0crf^3 a1«^tf»<rf £^8 =£50jB 
ata&S© ■^■gij &diScd 

G^teljtS* (3> 35301-5^^1^^1 ©'®' 35 ' 

XfjiJ IihIq prukruiiiA prabal* ripu martin na tkuuulmtrn prnlLuJa 
proAultUia Ladkagra rqjeiwarawu ilium ttwiinidJkfOWftnwiUiAna%« 

lltUQIWLL ma tin wa^lutn Smmi d^ajfen mimpnipiAvn feitIUtt. Upilt 
mains. teruDwnbans^tn bbho^ deviyd ffja daJaawi rakflbll 
kamdetiu pinion penwd cvnna w;tga Led n»ro. 

Mata oppuk^ifjitiii' li^d yata limniiiwnLiinat:ge a a min jip£ Ifin^puti 
Mur ton KgytQ urmiiiienjU Lara karenda jednnii liy*wili palmy n 
mnta lebi kiynwa b?luf?nn. mmuiLnaiisu ffijun des&yen pitatwami 
tek pa tan 6 gamac&K kurueesibyakapi icUmafc n?tnwa fl£nm 
dima hondin dddimwnmiya y*nA waga saba Trikunfimale 
Bi-di ail! nilamakkiVra mabatten wlbin boiio^ tlayi nambtt upakira 
punwandat jcduntya yann. wngtula syi^ dab ten) a ye&l oreni »d 
miira titivakairu ikiiiwti trj ius pinissinimtb&t satutu ■wiixie w aga 
hE 11 ti warntniil nidge puluwsinkaiiL^ paltifliialii aiya|u pmkririit- 

vennia tamunl^liis4wa praWtpMa karnwixnaitt weotiwn rtiiigfc Lit 
adippm k?m $ttifi waga natinka karamirntt 6Teni Wig a wala^a ad 
ifiabatwu ^etivnkminainnBnntn^fl p rt ^’ wandniin^wntibemjyjieinnk. 
Tit^kilo kfwGt nldrtiwu itialia waHtdat* senta winwa^a prasaiiriftwa 
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we<Ja paniwudnwal knra kiya oppukarana hetivnta mdg£ wrra 
w('varaa nilara yiuwu tibuuu ni>at Uwi Miriyutat ?tuwn lilxma 
nisat tamdva 4 era Siyam de^ayen a tdudpati mnbat tenge 
wed a kiira kenek uevehiU geuat mapt bdru kamna b^tiyaU 
duuudya kiyd kiyamin hewunain kenek etna tdudpati mabatten 
melanin pipilwagiya dawasak dedawa*aka(a posse kndaddsi 
patrayak mnta oppukatd £ kiynna kadaddaiye piu wusagama 
kivawundn pujuwau kenek me meda sninbawendn n?ti seyin 
me samaga eveni kndaddsi patrayat pitatknra evanawd 
flondeyi kiya kalpannwunu nisd eai pitat knra ewwa 
memnpntraya tamunn&n*£ namata liyawi tibena wanam evita 
ema patraya por-ttu karagauda yedena hetiyopit netuwu 
weua hcti\akn:tm evita £ kadadasi patraye liyawi tibena waga 
surukkamen liydenda yedena hetivnta pnmanak nowa roema 
patraya n$wata pitat kara evanda yedena hefiyatat ilia 
hitinuuya tawada mums tamunwabnne£ wenuvata inahat nambu 
istutiyak etuwa paeuwemin mee£ liya pipit ka)£ war ah a ekdahas 
satsiya panas batarakwu Juli tnasa sataraweui Gurudina Kolou- 
tiam Kasi£l£diya. 

K' vagnt me^e tnrnunnans£ge w^ja paniwuda kerluiota 
adipptu milrawu 

Jovan Gidiok Loten, 
Governnmluru wamba. 


Translation. 

“May God preserve and prosper*the Chief Thera Updli, who 
has arrived from Siam at tbe Great Palace of the Supremo King 
of Ladkd, illustrious and powerful, victorious over enemies, 
and exercising universal sway ! 

“I wu» greatly delighted to learn from your letter that you sent 
roe by Our Ambassador Marten Reyn, that you had a safe 
voyage, without any mishap, all the way from Siam, and that a 
courteous reception was accorded yon by the Officials at Trin- 
comalee. I am also glad to inform you that I rejoice at this 
friendly intimation, as I assuro you that my wish is to please you 
in every way to the best of my ability, and that it gladdens me, 
since 1 have always used and will use my best efforts, to perform 
such service as will please the King. 
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<> Further, a lascoreen handed over to me a pnper given to him to 
be delivered over to me by an attendant of the Ambassadors, who 
arrived from Siam two or threo days after the Ambassadors had 
left. As no one could be got here who rould decipher the address 
on the said letter, having considered it well to despatch it to you, 
I have done so ; if it is for you you may keep it ; if not, please 
return it, certifying to me of its contents carefully. 

“ With my greetings aud compliments (to you), this is thus 
written and despatched on'1 hursday, the 4tb of July, in the 
year 1754, in the Castle at Colombo. 

“ Johan Gidkok Lot?ic.” 
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KALr KO'VILA. 


By Ahthur Jatawa&oana, Esq., Mudaliydr* 

At Y&triimultn, in Bentota, traces are still to be seen of 
the Hite of a very ancient building, The vil lagers connecfc 
it with the Kdli Kimla, a temple dedicated to the she-demon 
Add, which they have heard their elders tall stood on this 
I'lace in very ancient times. 

This demon, and the story of her con vers ion to Buddhism, 
is related at length in the Damp'uja Aturrawa* It is there 
stated that she first appeared in this world as a barren 
woman, and having passed through many successive births 
in punishment fur child-murder, finally attained, under 
the preaching of Buddha, to the first of the four paths to 
Nirw&oa—the path known as “ Bdwfin." In process of rime 
she came to he invested with supernatural powers, and 
having, in consideration of the offerings she received of rice, 
Ac., for her maintenance, identified herself entirely with the 
agricultural interests of the country, she came to be regularly 
resorted to for intercession by the cultivators before they 
took a single step in the cultivation of their fields. She is 
also represented as being specially possessed of the power 
of predicting the times most suited for dry and wet grain 
cultivation, the failure or success of harvests, and so on* 

Iq short, she appears to have developed into the tutelar 
deity of the Sinhalese paddy fields, corresponding to the 
Ceres of Greek mythology. Indeed, the tradition is still 
current in 1 atramulla, that the gniudparents and great- 
gran d parents of the present generation of adults distinctly 
remembered the site of this kiivilu being looked after by 
two dumb women, who could be seen at early dawn 
sweeping the place out clean, and, with a lamp burning in 
a sort uf little watch-hut on the site, patiently awaiting 
the r'fferings made thereat by goviyas on their way to work 
in their paddy field*. 




No. 29*— l£S£] K.ii,! k6v:la. ^ 1 

The site of this temple is within ft few yards of ihe 
former ferry over the Bentota river. At this spot well- 
marked traces of the foundation of some superstructure in 
very old cabook, crumbling almost to duet* are met with 
to support the trad!tton. The usual pflnd i fcat is seen] n 
the immediate vicinity of most ot the d 6 w nil oh and temples 
is clearly traceable here, even though It is now overgrown 
with jungle, and filled in with earLh enough to admit even 
of a plantation of cocoaniit trees on it- 1 have it also on 
the authority of the incumbent of one of the vihdraa in the 
neighbourhood, that he had himself removed coral-stones 
from the site of this pond to his vihdra for building 
purposes. Even at the present day a slab of granite, used 
as the threshold of the chief entrance to the l?6divtatu 
Vihdra , is admitted to have been removed from the site of 
this k 6 vita by Kalavilu Tenincans^alate incumbent of that 
vihdra. It is also said that about thiriy yea™ ago, 
a villager, while removing earth from this site, fell m 
with a lamp. But I have not been able to trace tins 
lamp to the parties at present in possession ot it. r lhe 
man's descendants disclaim all knowledge. Hia eldest 
daughter, however, has a faint recollection of iter father 
having mentioned the discovery of this lamp in the family, 
but of its subsequent history she is able to say nothing; 
whether through actual ignorance of the facts, or through 
lhar of confession leading to the confiscation of the article, 
or to consequences more Berio us to herself, it is difficult to 
say, Tim marked difference, besides, in the appearance of 
the soil on this supposed site, as compared with the Full 
all round, is also very suggestive. The soil in almost the 
whole village is composed of loose sand, much like what 
might have been thrown tip from the river,—indeed it the 
village was cot Itself originally the bed ol the stream. But 
on a spot of about fifteen or twenty yards, nearly square, not 
only is the surface-soil dark-brown In colour, and gravelly, 
but the deeper you dig the more marked are the traces 
about rhe surface r,f cabflGk that has already crumbled, and 
lower down of cabook in course of ennobling ; while it i* a 
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well-known fact that the foundation of several houses in 
the viciuity have been built from the materials dag oat of 
this site. 

Of the existence at Bentota of a temple called the Kali 
KocHcl, the evidence on record, though not plentiful, is, to my 
mind, very conclusive. 

In the 80th chapter of the J faharcan&a it is stated that 
Pardkrama Bdhu II.,or,as lie is alsosty led, Kali K&laSahitya 
^arwajna Pandita, summoned his Prime Minister D6«va 
JPratirAja, aud having represented that the buildiug com¬ 
menced at the Attanagalla Vihura by his predecessor 
Upatissa was in ruins, and that the orchard planted by King 
Nissapka at the Beotota Vihura was neglected, asked him to 
undertake the restoration of these works in the king’s name. 
In obedience to this request the Prime Minister proceeds to 
the Attanagalla Vihura, erects a three-storied building there, 
and makes a record of the fact in an inscription on a rock in 
the temple. He next proceeds to Beotota (Bhimatittha in 
the original), and builds a bridge, eighty-six cubits long, 
over the Kali river. He next visits Kesels£nawa, aud 
builds a bridge there one hundred wall-plates* long, then a 
bridge forty wall-plates long over the Salgama-gayga, aud 
another bridge one hundred and fifty cubits long in the 
Balpiti Koraie. The Prime Minister returns again to 
Bentota, and plants a cocoanut garden one yoduna long from 
the Beutota Vihura to the Kuju-gagga. This took place in 
the Buddhist year 1781 (1239-1240 a.d.). 

From the ubove it will be seen that so far back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, although the village itself 
went by the name of Bentota, the river on which it stands, 
or at least a part of it, was called the Kdli river (Kalinadi 
in the P&li); that is, it took its name from the temple 
dedicated to that goddess which stood on its bunks ; for in 
no other way can we explain the origin of this particular 
name for this river. 

Again, the poet §rS Riliula Sthaviro of Totagamuwa, 
about a century and a half later, makes direct reference to 

• One wa!l-|>Utc i» equal to seven cubits in length. 
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this temple in his Paracisand^a, where, in an elegant stanza 
descriptive of the charms of the nantch girls attached to 
the temple, he directs the pigeon he was sending with a 
message to Vishnu, at Dondra, to refresh himselt with a 
little rest at the Kali Kocila, on the other side of the 
Bentota river, telling the bird, in another stanza, to sleep 
for the night at the Wana/casa ViAara, which is about half 
a mile from the supposed site of the Kali Kocila. 

We have therefore the fact, well-supported, of the exis¬ 
tence at Bentota, many centuries back, of a temple known 
as the Kali Kdoila; aud I can see no reason why the site 
that tradition has fixed upon for it should be rejected. For 
the fact of its being reached only after Totagamuwa s pigeon 
had crossed the river, and of its being nearer the ferry than 
the Wanandso ViAara, places it somewhere between the 
ferry and the vihdra; and the site now claimed for the 
k6vila exactly fulfils that requirement. 

The etymological meaning of the name « Bentota, a 
corruption of the Pali BAimatittha, or “ fearful ferry,” is also 
referred by some local pandits to the awe that the existence 
on its bank of a temple dedicated to a demon is calculated 

to inspire on the native miod. 

But the more obvious explanation, as urged by others, of 
the river being indebted for this name to a dangerous 
current or eddy that may have existed in times past, opuses 
a very serious objection to the acceptance of this hypothesis. 
It is none the less true, however, that it is only on the Kaju- 
tara side that the river for a few fathoms from the shore 
attains a dangerous depth, the remaining portion-more 
than two-thirds of the entire width of the river-being one 
long sandbank, not more than kuee-deep, for a very great 
part of the vear. And yet the village on the Kalutara bank, 
Ueu ctvmologicallv examined, discloses no clue that would 
to warn the intending wayfarer of the danger of the 
stream before him. It is only after he has crossed it, 
and has almost waded over the sandbank, riiat he comes 
upon a village which is supposed to apprise him of the 
dangers which hebasjust safely passed,-a coincidence so rare 
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in the consideration as almost to justify us in rejecting this 
explanation of the nomenclature of the river. 

Another section of pandits, less courageous in their 
couvictions, explain away the name hy a reference to a 
general belief that the river was looked upon at one time 
as being haunted by a malicious water-sprite. 

As, then, the antiquity of the Kali Kocila seems to be so 
well established, the excavation of its supposed site cannot 
fail to be advantageous from an archaeological point of 
view. About fifteen years ago some natives, while in the 
act of removing gravel from this site, were rewarded 
with the discovery of an earthen jar containing some old 
coins. More systematic excavation cannot, therefore, fail to 
onearth even more valuable treasures. I would therefore 
suggest that a small sum from the collections now being 
raised among the Members of the Society for purely 
arch geological purposes be devoted to the exploration of this 
ancient kdvila, as I feel sure that while a great deal of 
information of purely archroological interest will be gained, 
we are likely also to be rewarded with historical information 
of not less importance. 

It is the intention of the people of Bentota to revive the 
interest in the Kali Kocila by starting a subscription for re¬ 
building it. It is also contemplated to inaugurate its 
completion with a procession, and a fair, after the manner 
of the Dondra fair; and if it prove a success, it is further 
intended to hold this fair annually. Of the advantages 
that will accrue to the people therefrom, the experience 
gained by the Dondra fair makes it almost superfluous for 
me to say anything. The facilities such a fair will afford 
the inhabitants for the sale of local produce cannot be 
exaggerated; and it will be no small saving to them, if, 
instead of having to resort to the larger towns, they are 
enabled to provide themselves with the more expensive of 
their every-day requirements at their very doors, as they 
will doubtless be able to do, by the attraction to this fair, if 
properly advertised, of traders from different parts of the 
country. The existence, besides, of a shrine in Bentota 
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itself, in a temple already hallowed by the associations of 
centuries, will at once do away with the necessity to which 
suitors at the Gngft&bhdwa are now subjected of having to 
proceed to the Kmdi Vihvra, in the Pasduu Knrale, when¬ 
ever the President in his discretion elects to submit ins 

decision to the ordeal of oath, ■ *•- 

The rea to ratio q of a heathen temple, ns is foreshadowed 
in this Paper, may perhaps require some explanation ip the 
eyes of those to whose Christian training it may seem an 
outrage. But Christian missionary effort in the Ben iota 
District, it must be remembered, for the last quarter of a 
century, or even more, has been attended with absolutely no 
results, and the people are still strongly wedded to their 
ancestral beliefs. I have thought it proper, therefore, 
purely in the material interests of my District, to identify 
myself with this movement, so as to ensure for it some 
good practical result. Unless under intelligent guidance, 
spontaneous undertakings of any kind whatever come to 
nought among the Sinhalese people. And where the 
weight of authority can, in addition, be thrown into The 
scale, the undertaking may be so conducted as to be 
attended with good results to the people. Bentota, besides, 
can lay claim to five of the most ancient Vi haras in the 

Island_ Bentoia, WanmnUa, BOdimalur^ Galapata^ anil 

Btnsxhera. The building of the KMi Kbmla is supposed 
to be coeval with that of these temples. And as the 
goddess is also looked upon as a supporter of Buddhism, 
and as she Eh popularly credited with the possession ol 
supernatural powers, the restoration and maintenance of ft 
temple in her honour cannot fail to be pleasing to the 
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By It W. Ikvkrs, Esq.,c.o.s. 

That portion of the old Kandyan Kingdom called the Four 
Kdralds ( Hatara Korale) t which now forms the northern 
half of the modern District of K^galla, possesses many 
sites of interest for the historian and antiquary. 

From its geographical position the District was very 
important as a border land between the Kandyans and the 
Portuguese and Dutch. Hence it was a matter of policy 
tocnncdiate the local chiefs, who were accordingly rewarded 
with tiindagam, f by both the hill and maritime Govern¬ 
ments; and many of the highest chiefs take title from the 
Four K6ral6s. The Bcligal K6rald is the most western, 
and in it are situated several places which deserve mention, 
such as Arandara, Dedigarna, Watt&rarna, aud M$nik- 
kadawara (the “ Manicavard ” of Kibeyro) ; but I propose 
in this memorandum to submit only my notes upon the 
curious rock called Beligala. 

As the rock from its position and nature is obviously the 
place to be selected for security in unsettled times, I think 
it more than probable that the K6ral£, in the centre of 
which it lies, has taken its name from the stronghold. 

The heirs of Dantakurndravd, sou-in-law of a king of 
Dantapura in the Kdlipga country, settled in the Kfraweli 
Pattuwa, 310 a.d., and there remained until thejifteenth 
century,intermarrying with the royal race(I^njarcaU). Local 
tradition ascribes the works at Beligala to a Kailipza 
monarch. I see no reason to doubt that these princes 
made use of the rock as a stronghold, and that when the 

• I d. sire to record my oblivions to Mr. J. K. Dickson, President 
of the Society, nod to Mr. J. A. Swcttcubam, for reference, which 
1 rcgr*-t I have not b.d an op|>ortuni'y of using when writing. 

t A imiagama. •• A village wh ch, for the time beng, is the entire 
property of the grantee or temporary chief; if definitively granted 
by the King, with *a aaas. it becomes paraveni."— (U’Oyly.) 
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tooth-relic was in danger from the Tamil invasion, it was 
brought from iis hiding place m Kirtmal£ to Belinda. 

We read in the ‘‘Mafahwagsa,” chapter SI :— 

£20^E> *53S@* e<S 

<£>!&&]£e!b QO>5)£ba&£> <yd&>QlS3i£l Gtz^-a^i 
\% @C3i©<54 cscw 3© S]0c3rdiai 

ghcbdofi* fifc20 i^iq£j$03£<S0 

IP. oe^ca^^S a#*0£Q£S‘> gS§)S 3>®3:££5 ciicdi 
E&iSj cJJOjl'iJfS 

20. C3r*i3ij ^crsfia s&ssj®^^ &<CiS 0 j§ j££.‘ dj<^ <s-:33 

0'Des)idtsxr> oe«0cj^3tsio etoeatfJcSfiwad^Sp 

21. 0(30:®^^ eafj©<30 J C 3 l 2>$s : >c T i- a 

c*s- gjo @010^ dc*tl> ^co 

22. cnsw£@ L S i)e33@6tSi ditS Sdcs£)»0 @sj 

<£<o»s£D*ei iJ(aj®s E© ^Scoa»oQ cj^o'sj gtfh 

23. fpcsw^J $£3 Sri*££b oSg-E^&j 

o£3£kS 3$e9" e,<£b nernSi£3t)ea°§*S 

24. gam aaa*9 

<^C3 oa^@»iS5j o£)£i££a£i>caBi!c33 

25. !^t5?j0*£to ®tsjiH»iidtD^jjKa>' a @^o;Sl 
qptjaS as &s^ja 000 

25- es3(S*«3 ©j ahE»ftd“ aoEdt&szSb ta®£?>£?)®ass> 

27* 0EtS*5Xmi S-cj tksBai^ dtSOfii ®bji52» 

d@» jc^^^orjatS^ 1 o^iiJjUjjKte wi 

28, ^DcBjQcks ©g^ca @^).i^!E^aric©'0(?^ 

0eBtf'*aC&*D <£>*S>J ®l@* •Sd* 

2U- ep®&£h gd«aadS^cee=i9icc®0se£a 
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§$©j45}«Q* o-5cot^(6 

32, ?5> M-Sfim ca£a 00i ra&i CEEi^d* Sd° 

t*SSJddi]£0aCudSiiEis^S^O^a 
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33, <ps ?,->frcs Sogtfc©* cis^(?5)) 

oa&j xe if} flgB3jfET^» sEsgarce-cn 

34. ojssicT s^gd^fil ski > ebsE/h 

C3M3 «'£:0i3C3 q.i^j^sad'oDd* 

3'k ®q£<i><g*ESb<a*Ei* 

£5»®rf£Si 0° k®©>0>£ jDuBj oica^ eak*> 

E(L do^C^C^Eb&SiCl eseaiE©^ gsqtf* 
CJ0&jd®£J £SU@<fJ^3 SiBSOjOBd^^gCR* 

37, CSirt.:- Sb£g<£®Cf (^(JbOa^Qi^Sd* 953 
ftocedO §5:® ©30 Cl ofitdj#o9 Oiqd 
3S + Q*^£^&QS&taC> ♦£<£©> 8dB£a> 
os qsDi <^C3£ES£io£tfcB 
30. fje)@o » e£@a 

QE?£&>o3 gdbSSifigccttD'’ 

S QSd^oa^J c|^s?^i a&® 0 O&d 3 0aa0£fl&fi»tfi 
@c3sf dfrcaa agg0(3# Qi^Shtg® Got qeoOsbtq© 0eo#> 
tritfiS^aEdi^r ©cCS ©*3a teS^dso&J C^ESi® ®>cflpd0Q ^Ef©} 
6^6 sssjj©i®0c3 o& oBeBa dtslScosessJaS ^5£&aoo§ 
cc&iClstDts^^ E3^50®£J e? Shqj^sf^co i93ia>as^@J t 
^ssiRk^otri sDEjSd (f^edrst CitBs&dil* ts® % 

<33»«OdS®<06 ©£si3d:53>0 ©£S3£d 

<y*ffi©BsJ ^-.©Sog tf£©?©5 e?^ ^oopteSead^ od 
^gd ©shB ofi ^»3{§ dO eSajs^, tssdi^EQ <pts) 

d 0 dSde3(£b5} 353Sdag0O® ©ttH^UOSCOtrf <203 d£<a£; 
ctaa&i^® 353(60 fiddcf Oi^£®dc3. cdsw 

©0 cpfeij^ d ©O 0 odi?rt q^aOQaei eissjiSjcgSa 
©SSJlfifJlJfl £te£)i?f0gf^3 803©^,^, £fC300 OlB>0j3 

0td£iK?cJ©crf©3 0(^3 £lsd:BE{5©o© oSt)^^ 

^iSieosi mSg^^d e£ks Cfi^^scfa). d &&o£l 
©O 0 d E‘§S1C35 ©O^ ffiS330 d ©£33ijj®0O0 

60^ ©cetsd ecSoa tiSscda. oSevos a^etfaa ®s?g^ 
?5id03 c£gg£ctf qi©f ©0 ^adEJi assj £155 gcdffica 
■Qg^dca. 8o(^cS csS3a530^©o®3 ©jgdoo^ dc^S3 
tssrf0Ej| ifiafccxo^ ©QsiCh 0 s ssf^ 
GiS®oaJis*i ©®cf^ dct^gEi £©? fyt&WGS 
^CSffi C3©3!0 esSoCj tJlO©©J h ©co^3 

Sg>© 5 £tt4ft ©£?<§©eO*rf gsoE cabled ca®0 gdejessf 
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£3*0 ©codfcf}etf cod&&X] SStrf <?j<5S2) S©sm 

firx© cpic5«mg 30*$i ^a)©^-*# £3<a0 ©to<S©crfcs. 

o8?y>jQ 33®cr>©9 *© abqjs'JSGoa-ieerf^i© ®cod0pdo 
©3ca^0x?si ^0x35$ coxa o0C?©st}©js 5 <g>3S$£?jC5©&!trf 
©0©ed &cqgs5go. »‘x€cco 33©<xtyf cp*»cDcr> sj:<2©cs43 
cps}*«5}©3:a§©333si £«?(* ®© Q&> Sb^trid o3 x^3“rf 
©gos* ca© ©erf 05 ) 3 © 3 >) 0 trf 8 flc; do^e^trf 
g<SSsaB3$ tfi&Qia cs£3tOac3SJ o»x3 «o30«'J©en©’ , S 
©cno cc@©ed qaoodcQ ©^aotrf S*r>3 ©o 3£©0 g 9 ca©?§3i 
©tfJxs’f ©fitrf 05^} ©©>3 GOi30 ©£<; 6o S^GqtsOi ©a>@ 
owC'fofisf o&3i ©^3g cp^©orrf g3J5£ty> ©c»30 3 
CDQ es)c5®tntf) $ocf§>S)»q>§!a^«® ©^©(^Sc* 

o>03^ ©^BSStossi ©Strf ®S3<5© ©sjoO cs>303, & ocsM 
ox<j 3D3«3)0 g) 5x35 ditSjx^es} £03X^3 

30 gefi^5)^i3iQj©0?rf ©jajQoeo^ 0 4 £©o3«?-€^srf^si5> 
01 x0»)d)^x«si «s)^03 ofi©)0) 33©63©© 0 £b©03rt^ 
3©xa9 ^c^c>3 ojO) Sbeggaisico ©acerfe^ xj ^SoexsigGaztsi 
cp<;3xc8©>b e<390c,©c(S<53. cbqj 3«?3©0oft 
c83 <S@^ ta503cdsif0 tfxSajdtex^i* ^«i0i0^ tr>i©a) 
£©3 qo. ^ 0««si ^0x3si 03X3 £>33gs^6QojyJ©x030 c*^® 

0 gd&*38 5,©cc3oJxbai 3no>©tS530 c0«t^g 6<tf® e,z 
0X0) es^©© erfco. 

Translation. 

Not to speak of anything else in connection with tho said 
battle, Yagf?vara, and all the other elderly priests, removed 
beforehand from Pojonnaniwa, taking the tooth-relic and bowl- 
telic of tho Teacher, caiue to May& country, aod respectfully 
deposited them in a safe place at certain spot on the Kotmale 
mountain. Thereafter, some of tho priests, Vagfavarn, &o., 
seeking the protection of LaAka, with a view to secure the estab¬ 
lishment of the religion, crossed over tho great sea greatly agitated 
by huge waves, and went to Soli, Pandi, and other countries. The 
above-mentioned King Vijaya Biihu, a mine of mercy, sent his 
ministers, and brought them ail back from the said countries. He 
howod to the priests who returned, and inquired where the two 
relics could be found. On being informed that they were in such 
and such a place, the body of the lord of men was filled with five-fold 
joy. The king, preceded by the great assemblage of priests, went 
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to the Kotmale mountain, neeoropanied by hi* force*. Ho eammA 
vrent offerings to be m«ule nbout the mountain, and will, n 
gladdened heart, saw the relic and the l*owl there; then the lord 
of the earth being pleased in mind, ns if he had obtained either 
precious treasures such as chakraratna , &e., or a great hid < n 
treasure, or as if he was about to attain Nirw&oa,-bmug 
possessed of wealth equal to that of King Maodhitu,—took the two 
relics, and, with great festirities, carrying them from village to 
village and from city to city, brought them to the delight u ci 
of Dambadeniya. where good people had commenced splendid 
decorations and festivities. The learned king, after having da y 
made great offerings to these relics, thought “ l will careful y 
prepare a permanent and safe place very difficult of access, >n 
‘uch wise that hereafter when other kings come (here) these 
relics may not suffer at the hands of foreign enemies. ’ Having 
thus thought, he caused to be built a splendid relic house on tbo 
top of Beligala, as beautiful as a divine mansion come down 
from heaven, having first fortified it around in such a way tlml 
no earthly enemies could reach it, but only celestial beings. 
All round it, the learned king caused a monastery to be built— 
with beautiful tanks, ponds, ambulance-halls, diurnal and 
nocturnal resting-places, which had many palaces and courts 
about them : he then respectfully deposiied the two relics in the 
relic-house wiih great festivities. Upon priests firm in faith 
and zealous in the protection of the relic, he bestowed tin* 
monastery, >n<l esteblisbeJ a |)l*o of *lro.-givi.)g, *1)4 mm o 
regulations for the careful observance of a system of daily 
offerings to the relics. 

The a Itajaratnakdra” has the same account, but makes no 
mention of taking the relic to Dombadeni)a. 

From the existing remains I have no doubt that this de¬ 
scription is substantially correct. 

I take the height of the rock to be about 800 or 1,000 
feet. It is situated about two miles north of th«42ud 
mile on the Kandy-road. Inacessible oq all sides, except 
ou the north-east, where the path is steep and narrow, it 
may have been fairly considered impregnable. 

The name would appear to have arisen from a fancied 

resemblance in the shape of the rock to a b<l\^ fruit._ 

• AZglc marine lot, cr wood-apple. 
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analogy of nomenclature of rocks in the District, such as 
Aldjala , B'ltalajala , UruAanda, ike., make this probable ; 
but tradition has a story that a Brahmin, travelling with a 
shoot of the bo tree, rested beside a belt tree in this village,and 
placed the sacred shoot on a branch of the beli tree, and went 
to eat his rice ; whea he came to remove the bowl it was 
found that the shoot had grown down through the bowl and 
beside the tree to the ground, and was firmly rooted there. 

There is now neither belt nor bo tree on the rock. 

The path to the summit leads out of the courtyard of the 
dwelling of the old K<5rdla who lives at the foot of the 
rock, and who purchased the arable land on the summit 
from the Crown in 1S62. Steps are cut in the bare rock 
somewhat after the fashion of those on the path to the Peak. 

Half-way up, and beside the path, there is a cave, al>out 
eighteen yards deep by five yards w'ide, which tradition calls a 
inuragt, or “ guard-house.” Higher up are the remains of a 
stone rampart placed after the fashion of those at Sfgiri, 
and a heap of broken pillars and steps, which appear to have 
been a gateway. Beyond this there is a fiat space about 
fifty yards by twenty, and by this the path went round 
the summit to the south side, where the King’s Palace 
was situated. 

With some difficulty I ascended directly the north platform 
of the Daladd Miligiwa, and 1 annex a rough sketch showiug 
the positions of the places mentioned. The summit, 1 think, 
is about eight or ten acres iu extent, but it may be more. 

On this site there still remains a quautity of pillars,and 
stones which appear to have been cornices with a plain 
moulding, thus : — 



A number of pillars have been taken down by the Kdrala, 
along n u shoot ” made of JtUul tree truuks, to form base¬ 
ment of granaries, thresholds, and steps. But as the pillars 
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seem devoid of carving or artistic merit, there is not much 
to regret in the vandalism. Here remain in s>tu two carved 
trunks of elephants, such as usually crown the summit of a 
flight of steps, and a stone patra , or a bowl,” one and a half 
foot in diameter. 

There is also a curious monolith six and a half feet long, 
three feet wide, and having at each end a tenon to fit a 
mortice, thus : — 



In the centre is a nicely-carved boss, or omphalos, in 
relief. This may have been a sidepost of a door, but it 
seems unnecessarily broad for the purpose, though there 
are some broader than this at Anur^dhapura. 

South of this platform we are met by a deep but narrow 
ravine, which has been banked up at each end as a reservoir 
for water. It is now dry. Passing over the bund we find 
the summit of the rock bare of earth, and bowl-shaped, and 
pierced all over with holes, some square, but nearly all ob¬ 
long, four inches by two inches, and three inches deep. They 
seem to have been cut without regard to any plan or in line, 
and are very close together—not more than two yards apart, 
and sometimes less. I think these are the holes made to 
support wooden pillars sustaining a level platform on the top 
of the rock. West of this rock, and deep below it, lies a 
natural depression, which has been formed into a tank or 
pokuna twenty yards by eight yards, having a retaining 
wall on the west side. This no longer holds water. 

Descending from this rock on the south side, we reach a 
large flat space now overgrown by jungle, and here the 
Pulace must have stood. But with the exception of some 
mounds of brick and rubbish, and some pillars and steps, 
even the ruius have perished, or have been covered up. 
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On the south-east the rock falls away hare of earth by 
several platforms to the belt of jungle which surrounds the 
summit above the cliffs. Here we find two poods or 
pokunu: one cut in the rock of oblong shape, twenty-five feet 
by ten feet by six feet ; the other lower down, and circular 
in shape, formed by a large bund, on which large trees 
grow. This is about twenty yards in diameter. Both these 
hold water still. 

On the north-east side there is said to be a large cave, 
bnt the difficulty of descending to its entrance, and want of 
time, prevented me from making any exploration. 

It is curious that no inscriptions are to be found. I was 
shown a sign, mark, or letter, six inches by three inches, cut 
in the rock near the small pond, thus : — 


F. 



\v 


I thought at first that it was the sign Sri , and it 
somewhat resembles it from my sketch, but the cut sign 
was not like Sri. 

I was shown a species of grass, or “ hill-paddy,” which 
looks like a small kind of el-vi, growing among the jungle 
«»u the top of the rock, and is said to be peculiar to the 
place. I hope to obtain an opinion from Dr. H. Trimen and 
Mr. W. Ferguson. 

At the foot of the rock, on the east, there remains a bund, 
or rcf-kanda, about twenty feet high, through a breach 
in which the stream flows, the bed of the tank having been 
converted into paddy fields. This work, as well as an 
ancient Vihdra close by, now falling into ruin, is ascribed to 
King Kalipga Buhu. 
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We have no in formation as to the destruction of the 
buildings on the Ilelignla, but I think we may safely ascribe 
them to the Portuguese, whose religious zeal would not 
ti derate even a deserted temple of the tooth-relic, 

I have little doubt that excavation made here would 
disclose tire foundations of the buildings nud possibly 
carved moonstones ( n d akadup a It <j n ) ; and would be inter- 
Ming as forming one of the iuauy links of evidence as to 
the accuracy of the il Mah&wagaa ” chronicle. 


NOTE* 

The principally of BcUgnln appears iti I In? Ktitfniinpnf, nr 
old “ ftoiindary-books " of Ceylon, among the districts of ilfiyfi 
division. That no important tempie enrly stood on, or near, the 
rock may be gathered from BoUgutl being included riuamj™ LlMO 
thirteen great temple* where bo trw?a were planted by Chulubhaya 
Kitju-f It is atrango that a plots of such religious note irnd 
nnEuml strength of position bhoiihl l>e so briefly noticed in 
Sinhalese ami Pali works. As a fact there would appear to be 
nodetailed mention of Bcligala until the reign of YVijaya ftiihu III. 
{124Q-P/S7 a.d.). TlaE^ sovereign brought the relic from 
KoittialdJ (where it hud been kept concealed during the twenty 
years of foreign usurpation that entaei! on the invasion nf the 
" l>aniifax" under Muglm), first lo Dotnbadcriiya. his royal capital, 
mid t\n n& to Belcgida. He placed it on this rock, that it might 
he safe fr the future, and it rested in; disturbed there for soma 
thirty jnn, f Vide extract No. if) 

The Da|adk°retie w-aa removed from Polo nn urn wn to Rot male 
by Wfig^wura and other digoiuriea nf the Buddhist Church, mid 
though the year of its remora] in Kotmiik' is not recorded* the 
3&*t reference to its being in Palouu&ruwo. occurs in the reign cl 
Kirii N'i.^apka (1198-1201 A,3>.y who built a temple in which 
the inoth-relic was placed. ( Fide extract No, L) 


’ The> authorities briefly refeitwt to (p ? 4 ) by xMr- nre hero 

pivott 14 nnd •upplemenltd hj additional gxtrucU hearing on 

the biliary of lieUj'ils,—B., I/vlt. See, 
t See Ktifti HorHicanja. 

1 Set Mtth n cli-ip- S3, tv. i.Ti-SO; 
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No known record indicates theexact period uf which Bell gala win 
fir enriched with the palaces, temples, and dfigab&i, in dost d by 
huge ramparts* ruins of which still utte-fl ice lornn.r EplemlaiiF, 
But it is reasonable to assign tli# credit to W ijaya Baliu III. in the 
nbscuca of other evidence, oa the strength oE the information to ifo 
derived from the u Hajere|JO&karit. M ( Hde extract. No, ii.) 

It is said that the son and successor of WJjaya BShit III.* 
Killikala Nahityai Pandiiu, Parakrania Balm III- (1267-1301 a,i>.), 
improved the building* on Belignliij repairing the old ones, and 
nil di ng a new p irioejfa- w hi ch wr* known by the nameaf/WurtrAa 
Hah u piritttin, after its constructor. I l ’itie extracts Nos.vi. and viii. i 

He tub?(HjiteiLi ly brought hack the relies from Be lignin to liis 
rupir&l 11 Jainhqdrdiii ” (Danihndentya), where lie placed them in a 
iiutndirayu erected for the purpose near his palace, (Info 
extracts Nos, v. nod vil) In the JRijmratnakara" {vide 
extract No, lii.) it is said thnt ho secured the relics in a tootb- 
ndic house named fVijaynt tin tlardrduttttfa, coostracted by him near 
bia pnlhcOr But the '•MahiiwaQaa” and the *4 J iyaw»liya : ' state 
(hat the fpyayniutitfftrdrdfnaga was built by Ilia father Wijaya 
Biha IIL t and that nexv buildings were added to it by 
Pardkminn lluhu HI. (1311-13L9 a.d.), in one of which the 
relies were placed after they bad been brought from Beligatn, 
( I'bfc extracts Nos. iv,, v , and vil.) 

From Dambadeijiyft ihe re I tee Lad been carried to Yu pub □ by 
Bbuvnnek* Baku I. (1303-1314 a.i>.)* and hail passed into 0 a 
hands of the Medians, from whom they were finally recovered by 
Paritkrumi Balm III, Their subsequent history, though full of 
1 merest, n(w*d not here be recorded. 


Ejlteact. 3 , 

(i.) — RtijfiTcitiidharaya. 

rSdf^tSsaa^cstsit® dd &oa9&s!E)di»Q dJE} 

&)^Sj i»sai^eseq®i Ste®©<S 

-..jh g 4 © 

a®o csSsaC^cruei ^aj^Ea tDttj c.sffj& 

e^Sad *td® ^f@sJc@53xfSj ^,£> sawsd 3tTCLQcf 
idrfasStEl cJesj dii®3 m®asSn &£hs ejss-caJs 

Trttrtihlfion. 

Tlur King Kirti Ni^unka, wdm enine from Kuliggn, built the 
JiuieaMt€fli Daytbu at IVlonuaiuw n. muT added a. *pire to It, and 
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mu^eJ the granite house of the pacred tooth-relic to be built 
within the premise* of the Dafadii-malmca, and hid it finished 
iu sixty p ? yiu (24 hours ), aod there itself ho had the ffaiadd- 
ffrya (circular relic-house) erected. He made a pilgrimage to 
Somanala (Adam’s Peak) with his forces, and paid adoration to 
the knly foot ot Buddha. He caused orchards to be planted anti 
ambulant (rest-houses) to be erected in bis own name throughout 
tho Island of LarikiL He had lixty-tbree images iu bambulla 
\ thfira covered with gold plating, and gave it the uatue 
liaggiri Duoibulla," aud much favoured the Buddhist Church. 

(**•)— Rdjarntnakaraya. • 

ooj^jc l&diodcS qge, Divert 
©®<rft*d ©Ofidb <£8qc$s> dcqo&s® 

** £«&§ »=v>c*2 c defief 53«®Q <S£ 3 

o®o«.o 3 Q ®c5 5 a cttSdda© obQd (a>fra> Sd® 

StocJd) SjcrddsO (qSoqtfic©) <*©sJ©j cc> 
BjQzf »sjj3>Q QQ qzx cetoavf®:) Ssca 

cs '™* Ssfoos o<s*Z ©®af3 g»dfa?a©©seJ 

^ ojsj <*®«5 ctd3ifl 6dd® 

<^efe©ct ocJ<*©J®®c5e} ®© o© ©®cJ§ eetoc5©8cf 

©:^<*®^6§aJ f ®q od)d®(Kr.a 

£iq*tdQ®ef<*d© eafijtsvstsf od©® dau <^o)<3® c £aj<£ 0 5)d t 
C<JO» 03«<g^ Qd^SOOJC) <pajj®o a< d©Cj @^*8 <*Q»C> 
«^®i^9-d tj®3 5dafl®»csjQ e5oa oc 

^©a <ja3bt55^ q<e^ e®® q dC >, 

ddad g&oj ©®cj ©.^©<06 c t c»&03^^ <pZ&ac* gfdaoti 
oajs^Qesdgfc S®cf=) 2 »®(^,bg-=c^ e 3 g ck^e*©®^ 

*d <*s>S©c>> Qjq tpdatio©^ tSgtdoQ ofi&dsd© c-^ 
d)©a gS5©ac?j3 Qs)j^ q©dc®j geS wo<5®d cj 

•^C&d j&dcsio&oj©—cc'j^. 

Translation. 

At the defeat sustained from the Tamils (the priests)* 
took the tooth-relic and tho bowl-relic from Po)onnaruwa and 
crossed ov er to Hotmail, impenetrable by reason of inaccessible 

e«® I7 ' a ’*" a ^ *** <****!, ®»>®> o«=J 

osJKS;*^'® 30 &=> C5«=» =>=» B=i 

,T ‘ TU b 'S h P"«* « i«o».r. .ml itr otter 
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forests, mountains, and streams of water, pissing through 
vast forests and over hnge rocks, and being nnalde to protect it 
even there, buried it uadcr ground, and betook themselves to the 
S.di and Paudi kingdoms. The king named Kaiiyga Wijaya 
Balm invited them to return to Maya Kegion, ar.d having h-arnt 
that the tooth-relic and the bowl-relie had not been destroyed, 
he was exceedingly joyful, and instantly set out aud went to 
Kotmale, attended by a great company of monks and bis force*, 
making many offerings and festivities, and took the tooth-relie 
and the bowl-relic, and was overjoyed as if he hnd obtained the 
Chukkravarti (universal kingdom), brought it [down to Dnniha- 
doniya, where it was worshipped daily*], causing many offerings 
to be made in each village. Then the king thinking “ I will 
build a palace for the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic, that they 
may not be destroyed in a (future) conquest," made a strong¬ 
hold by raising ramparts, masonry works, and gates around 
Boligala, making it very secure, so that no human being could 
enter it, unless through the air (sky); constructed an incom¬ 
parable tooth-relic house (Daladd-gtya) like a divine mansion 
descended from heaven on the top of the mountain. And ho 
caused to be built splendid monasteries for the priests, furnished 
with great and small golden tile buildings, walks and water tanks, 
and with great pomp conveyed the tooth-relic and the bowl-relic 
into the palace, and dedicated the monasteries to dignitaries 
engaged iu the protection of the sacred relics, and settled a sys¬ 
tem of almsgiving for them, and ordered daily offerings and pro¬ 
cessions to be made, Ac. 

(iii.) — Rdjaratnakdraya. 

OiQo 0>Q<g©c 

©ae©©®®© 00 

c^£ ©d©j d£5 Cfzz .S tpssscccjg adth © t tD 

@efod S-dfdi©© o t © t S ^£<*1 ©<d 

©ck5t©CJ <7Qd(©itfl Sdqtdi ©40idi©c.t 

odt^Qdt £zj&j aa$«£®scst cdecoded ® 

c\5eJodej©cf odd) df ©cm St? tSd^©o:S<sJ ©a )&$Szzf a 
d^Ds^adOi 0-3>Od S<Kdfcfs©0S2l© 0® dd ^©de©3 CCf 
»C90©3® cpOBd S© end ©©»© 

ck) de, d*j£ &4J6 ©< 30 ©^ d c&o&c? C&i 


Mah., chap. 81 , v. 17 . 
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&z>&d ess* ©cn5jsJ 

<^czbrjc)dcj0 cScJSi—csa?j^. 


Translation. 

Again, the great king (I’nndita Parukruma Bahu) took 
the tooth-relic an«l the bowl-relic from Beligalo, where thry 
rested, ami caused a tooth-relic mansion to be erected close to his 
palace, and allied it If’ijat/aiumlardrdmai/a, and had constructed 
there a throne of great value. This king, rejoicing in the three 
gems (Buddha, his law and church), constructed for the gem 
of Buddha a beautiful jewellod casket set round continuously 
with precious stones ; and covering this casket he constructed 
another casket of massive gold, with five thousand pieces 
of massive gold, worth five Uks ; and covering this casket he 
constructed a third casket of two carpenter cubits, with thirty 
thousand pieces of silver. He mado such offerings and festivities 
as these ; and on the four quarter-days of the month he gave much 
aims to the great priesthood, and in those days caused Lana to 
be preached at night, and observed the five precepts every day, 
and the eight precepts on poya days. lie had kept burning 
incessantly for twelve years four lamps of sesntnum oil, cow ghoe, 
civet fat, camphor, &c. 


(iv.)— Mahdu-ansa, chap. 81, p. 252, vv. 51, 52. 

51. O'jtab* 

epd>s)o c&escaa 

52. c9s>^8jc3)s)©^di£)j «ca c:e )j S0raoxasio 

cc, thgexooi* »o£)di 

SSo;S(?cdg© ea£c?c3 o<^3C!c^c(S gfiert) ©do 

<p5)3<zdl 5aJc>j c&i8&*3»«9ik> c£:xw)3 czJqzIz,. 


Translation. 

The Lord of the Earth (Wijaya Btiliu III.) caused the drdma 
(monastic®! ground) known throughout the world by bis ovu 
name It ijayasuadnrdrdma to be formed, aud granted the same 
to tin* Buddhist priesthood. 
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(v ,)—Mahfttraftsai chap. S2* p. 32o p rv\ a-12. 

5, ®0®*®jis3q s^eeii*) GlitStsS-* ea ad'edBw 
0^<52O odC5<S)^03fl qfd3®P*fi®a)sS) <5tHi 

G, ^(Sj0Atjgc^5 i S2 jci S’sjj 

o€Hi q©0^£b{a cc@^ei@t3 SsoiSca 

7. ©&a&tf5 itefflj bS* tssii! 

e@jS^B gcT t *sCj-0 a 

esx-tf» ®£C>g © Si 354ft 

02£}C£ o ^57ea3iigi5%^iff9S^ $s®*S €k^cj"t 

0. ^£EO®£0 j «30«JfflCeea0 e).3>$©SS £dV^ed3 

zsidi©©B 

10. qp3*Ee IBES3 @dEa)i53 SflOidaO-* 

®s>£sBcf£a^ G5» dads d3®q€3*d^®^^ * c;> 

11. i>£js&j 04^^13 6rs* Dsqs*cai 

eaKf&SDi ci©a3> 05=EsSjeS£3£5;#> c$ocl 

12. £3jc 5©C36 B@©£35®® 0C3(5ffi5JS3 @4Jfs9‘8 
tS/S^GOd® SiSSviO <5“3 Ccfo ®*§Jy cad'e^CC* 

iMteajg® “ ®3 e£=» ta 0 3b ff aetfes^dC' 3 <? ;3s « 

CjO ^DE? & 3 U©S 1 ' 9 < 3 '© M B odtB^lfiS {£fe; 0 cd 

0t«}t?43» &Ef &=Z&*$ t *O0§0'&^ qe4£p0aQ qd'=> 

(*■030 c(50 gSd-0 cdu-i'S ” 3 Bscj * 

®a tf ^&3&>Qtrit>&<5*dd © 33 m© cSrafrs&J d§»cf-«lfl'»® 
QifeSdfca© ©*©©§<*80* 

ScSod^®^ Q*tf*©3©® Bq Bq &s?»^5cS 
Btj;£3£> ©a»3? qp^asd qtS&t 3 Scaled £30id ©c^da 

<®n§ ^fiJasBs^ ©di&caesta&dgS'Ba. & drfre^. 
(0^db) ©i<; 03 ®t^ tft^asidndSb &a ©ae^ ^piiSS^jast g£l 
£3 ^ 53S3 !2d3<»dta. S£o^3J33$> ©3?J0J td 5> 

££> £*d (pBidcis# stJSj 'Ktffrae® ^QmeJ S©s : d 

03 ^aifi&vSCJ <P&6& Sssd CQ-^ @<tfed§t>:^ 

zadg&d^. 

Translation. 

lie (Pandita Purakntma Rfihu III.) enjiiig/' I *lw*H get tbe fairy 
of Urtka under m*i. ami sb*H not allow ber to attach herself to 
anybody also, * formed a haughty resolution of crashing foreign 


' C$&Gft 9 i,' T 03 &tf®n, 
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enemies. Fie, with intention first to make offerings to tho tooth- 
relic (of Buddha), au<l then to go to the Dravidian war, brought 
the relic in great state from the rock Billa to his capital Jambud 
drtjni. 

The Protector of tho Earth, with the desire reverently to 
worship the relic at all times when he might wish to do so 
during the three portions of the day, caused a beautiful tooth-relic 
bouse (mandiraya) to be erected in close proximity to his own 
palace. In the middle of the house an elegant throne was placed, 
and covered with a very costly cloth. Ho made a shrine studded 
with gems for the relic, which wav aftorwa-ds placed iu a more 
beautifully ornamented shrine studded with fiuer gems. 

(vi.)— Mahdxranxa, chap. 85, tv. 59-62. 
j did> C5t53®»5)S'fl5}‘6 ®oj 

60. O)C3>qC03j^£cjSrB«» 

£2;(5cj <£>> C3os><5 3 

61. §)/se>?s*£C$« g9'q£)& ejqtf* 

ctyfe)i a£sxn3 

H (e-«x?s3o odi^SSjgj) oStsf 

eth gQa^evaSbfcoSg ^accoq 0«^<yo»<tKa 

&c3 cx5e>j 3 ^0®g<Jdc=<S r3 gs) 

.0aajgc6 CiQ t cSSa. 


Translation. 

That king (Pandita Parakrama Hahu) having got hia heir- 
apparent to canso tho erection in his own name of a pirivtna 
(monastery), called Huvanehnlxihu, on the site of the Beligal 
vihira, which is embellished with prdtdda (inner temples*, 
mandapa (open buildings with pulpits), &c, made great 
offerings to the three gems (Buddha, bis doctrine, and his 
priests) during seven days, as he had done at §riwardhanapura. 
as before related. 

( T >h)— Pujdvaliya. 

BdscogAiiSa fica^ ojtfSo ©®,a 
fetfiCi/* ££ qzh)x>cf q Qcf ^ 0 a 60 ,t»- c r < s.rf 
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ESs) aSjcc^acf 3&GGds>2<a 

Edij d}0ft©Q<5<K3<S es^aS^&^tsis) © 3 ? sefcs<s3>. 

Translation. 

Moreover, hr (Pandita Parakkrama Bahu 111.) having in four 
months’ time caused great ramparts to be erected round the IVijaya- 
sumlardrama formed bj the king his father, and having 
improved its new three-storied tooth-relic house, so as to make 
it resemble the abode of a deitv, and having finished and 
cmliellished it with unequalled paintings, brought the Da)adA 
relic thithdr in a great procession, and made great offerings to it 
as he had done at $riwardhanapura. 

(viii.)— Tujdtru/ii/a. 

©Sq «jQ^oo5)jgo3 ©Cfs^^S C^ 5 

©g ®ScJ© <s» 0»jdsrf ck5Qj 

<K:<fi c3 aS<£®^eJ© x&qSazS ©®ct=) QHgJidiZf gd>cte<3©. 

Translation. 

He caused his younger brother Bhuwanaika Bahu, the heir- 
apparent, to construct in his own name, within the preciocts of the 
palace on Beligala, a monastery (pirirtna )and a royal temple (raja - 
mafia rihdra), and he made offerings (there) to the three great 
gems during seven days, as he had done at §riwardhanapura, as 
before related. 

(>*•)— Attanagnluwanta, chap. 11, see. 3. 

3. 0*55*) g©o& c5c£$)QDi^a)j8c|§®,«5*n esoo e® 
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Translation. 

In by-gone times (there was) a king named Wijaya BuIim, the 
legitimate son of Wijaya Malle, descendant of the sons and grand¬ 
sons* of the princes of a family equal to bharmma§dka, who 
accompanied the glorious mahabddhi on the day wheu it was 
sent to his friend the King Dcvenipltissa by (the said) King 
bhnrmm&sdka, who is like Ktilaka ornament of the solar race, and 
the Emperor of the whole Dambadiva of 10,000 yoduns in extent. 
He (Wijaya Bahu) was acquainted with the different kinds of 
religious systems; be by the strength of his own intellect 
acquired a familiar knowledge of political science and the customs 
and manners of mankind; he had a powerful four-foli army. 
He built a city called Dambadetyi, and resided there; and by 
means of his four-fold forces overcame (his) enemies, and caused 
to be brought from Kotmalaya the venerable tooth-relic of 
Buddha and his almsbow 1-relic ; there he caused to be built a 
highly splendid edifice, like unto a mansion of the gods; 
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deposited therein those two relics, and, with great endowments, 
afThctionatdy m run mine cl the same. lie offered unto the 81,000 
dhammakkhattda. of Rudd It A, nn equal number of kahr'rp<uta f 
and performed highly meritorious nets iu conformity with 
Buddhism. 
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Translation. 

Daring the decline of the (Buddhist) religion, ns aforesaid, in 
the illustrious Lanka, a mighty Prince, Wijaya Bahuby name,—a 
lineal descendant of the race of Sir! SaygatxS, who brought the 
great and victorious b6 tree,—took possession of the kingdom of 
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M&yd division. Armed with a strong body of warriors, he sur¬ 
rounded Pojonnnruwn and drove out the Tamils. 

He ruled in the great city of Darabndeniya, which is the crest- 
jewel of the Ladled lady, richly adorned with pearls and 
precious stones, and possessed of a four-fold army and powerful 
forces. He brought back the great priests who had gone to foreign 
countries during the wars with the Tamils, and, having heard that 
the tooth relic and bowl-relic were buried in Kotmald, went thither 
without delay with the priests in great procession, and brought 
them to Beligala. Then he caused to be built a monastery and a 
three-storied palace, which is like unto a divine mansion fallen from 
the blissful celestial regions, and caused the relics to be brought into 
the house with great honour and many offerings; enacted all the 
necessary regulations; reconciled the priests who returned ; held 
an ordination; caused 5a a-books to be written ; and a large and 
beautiful palace, fVijayasundardrdma by name, to be built; 
avoided hell; daily presented one thousand priests with tho four 
requisites; encouraged learning for the good of the Church and 
state, and reigned in the practice of justice. On his demise, his 
son, a great Prince, named P?rakumba (Parakrama Bahu), of mighty 
valour, attained sovereignity, being endowed with the ten royal 
virtues. He brought the tooth-relic and the bowl-relie to the city 
of I’arnbadeniya ; caused a costly tooth-relic house to be built 
within the inner royal compound ; deposited them therein ; made 
a priceless gem-studded shrine for the tooth-relic, and, in order to 
cover it, made a casket of solid gold with five thousand 
(pieces of coin), and to cover this a silver casket of a carpenter's 
cubit (worth) thirty thousand (pieces of coin). He cleared tho 
jungle from Dambadeniya to the prosperous city Snwardhanapura; 
made a road, removed the black sand and spread it with white 
sand, erected triumphal arches on each side, placed pots filled with 
scented water and plantain trees in continuous row, and, 
with many offerings and groat pomp, brought the tooth-relic and 
tho bowl-relic to tho monastery called after his own name. He 
sent presents of gold, precious stones, pearls, &c., and broaght 
back from Tamaliygama, tho priest Dharmmnkirti, famed 
for austerity, whose name had spread in the ten directions, 
and the other priests ; reconciled the priests who had 
become schismatics during the formor wars with the Tamils ; 
freely instructed them in tbe Tripit uka doctrines, held ordination 
eight times, created such grades as Tera , Maha Tera , Ay d ten ; 
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wrote a regulation book, in one day spun and wove robes, and 
offered eighty kathina robes, together with the other priestly 
requisites, and spread his fume throughout tho world. His successor 
was Wijaya Bahu, who brought the relics from Dambadeniya to 
Po)onnaruwa. He made great offerings, spending thousands of 
coins, assembled about 1,600 priests, held a grand ordination 
festival at Dahastota, and kept up a system of alms-giving to the 
great priesthood, and, on his death, which took place after he 
had done good us regards both the worlds, his younger brother, 
Bhuvancka Bahu, the sole arm of the world, attended by his 
ministers of every grade, made the beautiful rock Yapaw his 
seat of Government, and enjoyed royal prosperity, having reduced 
the three-fold Lanka under one banner ; he held an ordination 
festival; caused ^ana-books to bo written ; made great offerings 
to the tooth-relic; became renowned, and, acquiring merit, did 
good to his subjects and to the cause of the Buddhist religion, 
and attained heavenly bliss. 

During his reign, a minister, Arisakwiti by name, came to 
Ceylou with tho powerful army of the fivePdntji brother Princes; 
destroyed the Church and State ; carried away the tooth-relic 
aud gave it to a Pdn<Ji King called Kulasdkara. Then Peramba, 
a son of King Wijaya Bahu, having become King of Ceylon, 
went over to the (Pandi) country, conciliated its King, brought 
back the relic and deposited it at Pojonnaruwa. 

A second Bhuvaneka Bahu, of matchless arm, son of King 
Bhuvaneka Buhu, whose arm was the abode of the goddess of 
property, came to the throne, made inquiries about the tooth- 

relic, and having ascertained the fact, fearlessly went out,. . 

brought it back to his own city,and regularly made great offerings 
to tho relic and to the priests with tho four priestly requisites; lie 
caused nine (?) ordinations to be held in the interests of tho religion, 
patronised learning, created such grades as Ter a, Md Tera y 
Ayaten, Md I/imi, promoted the cause of tho religion, and in tho 
hope of attaining heaven and fiual release, ho bestowed kathina 
robes and the eight requisites, highly honoured the three gems, 
aud went to heaven. 


Cxi)— Kadaim-pota. 
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Translation. 

The twenty-second (division) is known ns the principality of 
Delignln. It was so called, because pearls, corals, and tho seven 
treasures* were found in bcli,\ givul,\ and other trees, and 
in its rock caves ( galguhd ) ike., because of four stone monoliths, 
which stood os boundary marks at tho four corners (of the rock), 
with a Ae/t-fruit carved on each ; because a certain rich man 
obtained the land in perpetuity by giving a Mi fruit full of treasure 
ton former King ; because a belt treegrew in a crevice of the rock on 
the east of Belignl palace ; and because there were situated all the 
flower gardens from which belt flowers were culled for the King. 

Asa flower garden was laid out on alow land (deni pain) 
to the west of Belignla rock, there is a tract called Maldtniya. 


• Seven treasures. gold, silver, pearls, gems, diamonds, cat’s -eves, 
and coral. 

f JEgle marmelos. 

| Feronia elephantum, or elephant apple. 
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Atf-KELIYA. 

By C. J. R. LeMksurier,Esq.,cj.c.s., f.g.8.,f.a.8.lon.,f.c.i. 

{Read Ath October , 1884.) 

There is a short description of this Sinhalese National 
game in Mr. Leopold Ludovici’s Paper on “ The Sports and 
Games of the Sinhalese” (C. A. S. Journal, 1873),* and a 
more detailed account of it may not he without interest. 
Mr. Ludovici, moreover, describes the game as it is played 
with elk or deer horns, a very tame affair when compared 
with the an-cdima of horns made out of the roots of trees. 
The tug which precedes the swinging of the htnakanda , 
and the art used in the arrangement of the ropes about 
the horns before they are hooked into one another,—two 
of the most important and curious features of the game, 
—are not described by him ; while the amount of strength 
that is required to break an ordinary deer horn is not to 
be compared to that which is exerted, and often exerted 
in vain, to break the large and strong roots that are used 
in the true game. I witnessed the game once while on 
circuit in Udapal&ta in the Kandy District of the Central 
Province, and on the third or fourth day two horns were 
adjusted, which not the united strength of almost all the 
men and boys in the village, and that not by any means 
a small one, could break, and which I afterwards learnt 
never were broken, on that occasion at least. 

The an-keliya , as its name implies, is a game {keliya) 
played with horns (an). It is also called an-edima “horn¬ 
pulling”, and an-keli-puj&tca “the offering of the horn 
game.” It was, and is for the most part still, a purely 
religious game, sacred to the goddess Pattini, and is usually 
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performed on the occasion of some epidemic a scribed to her 
interference. Though seldom witnessed now, it was formerly 
the one great national game of the Sinhalese* and was per^* 
formed in many places on a scale of great magnificence, end 
in the presence of thousands of spectators, 

I have been unable to trace out the true origin of the 
game, though its mytbological one, as believed iu Uijapaltfta 
at any rate, is as follows:—The goddess Patiiui was out one 
day with her husband Pdlapgft, gathering sapu m flowery* 
To enable them to reach the dowers, they had long hooked 
sticks, and while they were stretching out together, their 
two sticks caught in each other in the tree, and they could 
not extricate them. While they were considering what they 
should do, the three sons of MahA Vishnu came by, and on 
being appealed to by the goddess, they good-naturedly took 
hold of the ends of the two sticks, and with “ a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether, 1 ’ broke the crook of the 
husband's stick, and so liberated them both. The goddess 
was so pleased with the performance that she suggested 
a game after the model of what she had just seen* So the 
game of an-ketiy* was inaugurated, and whenever it is 
necessary to appease the goddess, the game of which she 
is said to be so fond, is performed to propitiate her and to 
rid the country of the particular scourge, which she is 
considered in her anger to have brought upon it,t 

The game is played as followsA flat piece of ground! 
(an~pitiya) having been selected,—the esplanade in Kandy 
is said to Lave been once a favourite place,”the trunk of a 
large tree (wi-gaha) is planted in the centre, (unless there 
is a large enough tree growing there already) and strong 
coils of jungle creepers called p£re&* are loosely wound 
round its base. About four or five yards in front of this 
tree an oblong hole is ting, 6 or 7 feet long, by 3 or 3§ feet 
broad, and from 4 to 5 feet deep* The exact distance from 
the tree depends on the description of horns to be used in 
the game. The sides of this bole are lined with cocoanqt 
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stamps, and inside it is erected upside down a log of A 
cocosnat tree, aim at 24 feet long, with the routs shaved ho 
as to have a heavy top. The post is called the henakanda 
or the naligaha. The hole at its Imae is large enough to 
allow of the post having a considerable amount of “ play ” 
backwards and forwards, and the heavy top is to add to the 
leverage and the strain, as will be described hereafter, on the 
horns. Ah in the case of the ati-gaha } strong bands of creepers 
are coiled loosely round the base, a abort distance above the 
level of the ground, and two long and strong ropes or jangle 
creepers are tied to the top ; these ropes are called 
and are intended to be held by the per sous taking part in 
the game, about fifteen yards olf. On opposite sides of 
the an.~gaha two sheds are put up to keep the horns, with a 
platform erected in each. 

In some places deer borne are used. The brow antler is 
shortened to about two inches, and the branch to about six, 
and at the end of the latter a strong piece of wood is tied 
Crosswise. Two of these of equal size are a pair, and are 
fitted agates t each other in the game. Horns such as 
these are, however, only used when the game is played on a 
small scale, and more for amuse meat than aa a religions 
ceremony, or where the root horns are not procurable. There 
is not so much detail in this description of the game', and 
certainly nothing like the enthusiasm in it that an-ketii/a 
proper calls forth. In an-keliya proper many kinds of 
roots are in use, the most important being those of the 
ajidara* petan ,t and cttSriyai trees. The greatest care is 
taken in selecting and preparing these, for the slightest 
flaw or split in the horn would seal its fate in the game. 
The YtUtpilti, or L < under-side,” horns must he curved, though 
not to such a sharp angle as a deer horn, while the Udu- 
piltii or “upper-side," boras are nearly straight. When 
required for use they are tied to the centre of long and 
stout pieces of wood prepared for thfi purpose, the length 
and girth of which depend on the size of the horns, though a 
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horn six inches in girth would require a support of seven 
or eight feet long, and about one and a-half feet round 
These supports are called an-mola, and the process of tmn* 
ou the horn is always performed by an expert, and is‘one 
which requires the greatest care. The thicker end of the horn 
is tied to the an-mola with ropes made out of the Ulipattd • 
tree, and the ropes must be arranged so as not to let the 
horn slip during the tug, for no re-arrangraent is afterwards 
allowed. The position, too, in which the hornsare tied to the 
an-tnol is of paramount importance, for, as the whole strain 
is to fall on the horn, the position and manner in which it 
is attached to its support must necessarily add to or decrease 
its power of bearing the strain. The an-m6l are cut away a 
little so as to allow the opposing horn and an-mdla to fit 
closely to each other in the contest, f 

The only other requisites are two coils of rope containin^ 
a specified number of coils, with a stick attached in such a 
way as to admit of its twisting the coils tightly when 
necessary. These are called the tedram and their size and 
strength depend on those of the horns. 

^ lieu all is ready the an-mol and the tedram are carried 
in a procession to the an-pitiya, the captain ( rrattddiyd) 
of each side bearing the an-m6l. At the an-pitiya they 
are put on the platform in the sheds ( an-madu ) prepared * 
for them where they are sprinkled with scented 
water, and some rosin is burnt under them. They are 
then taken to the an-gaha , and the horns are carefully 
measured against each other. They must be as nearly a‘s 
possible of the same size, or the game will be postponed 
until two of equal size are produced. The Kapurala, or 
minister of rattini, is then called in, and he invokes the 
aid of the goddess. During the invocation the captains 
take the horns round the an-gaha followed by the Kapurdla, 


* Hibiscus t Hi ace us. 

f Sec Plate: a n are Utjupila and Yafipila wooden “ horns c c 
madu, attached to stick* (rifij; n a, elk ** horn?.” 
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and the tom-tom beaters. When it is over, the Udupila 
horn is taken back to the shed, and the coil of ropes 
belonging to the Yatipifa horn is arranged by an expert 
over and under the Yatipifa horn, in such a manner 
as is best calculated to support it, the loose ends of the 
coil being held in the meantime by the Yatipifa ad¬ 
herents, who sit round in a ring and pull, press in, or twist 
the coils as directed by the expert. The coils belonging 
to the Yatipifa having been arranged, the Udupila expert 
steps forward and arranges his coil over the ropes already 
laid in the manner he thinks will assist his horn, and 
increase the strain on the other, the loose endR of the 
coil being held and manipulated as before by the Udupila 
men. \Y hen he has finished, the Udupila horn is brought 
up and artfully adjusted through the coils of the ropes 
on to the other, and directly this is done, the two sides 
stand up, the ropes are pulled and twisted tightly into their 
places, and the ends of the coils arc pulled by each party in 
different directions, with the object, if possible, of breaking 
one of the horns. If in about half an hour of this tugging 
neither of the horns has given way, the coils round the 
Yatipifa are tied round those of the creepers at the base 
of the an-gaha, and similarly the Udupila rc&rama to those 
round the henakanda . Both parties then lay hold indis¬ 
criminately of the ropes tied to the top of the henakanda , 
and singing a refrain in praise of their own particular 
horn the while, pull with long jerks or swings, until one of 
the horns break off or is cracked. While the tug continues, 
the an-m6l are carefully held in their places by one or more 
(according to their size) of each party.* The leverage 
afforded by the length of the post, its heavy top, and the 
“play *it has at the base, puts an enormous strain on the 
horns, and as a rule they break soon enough, but occasionally 
they last for days, and are sometimes not broken after all. 

A tew words on the meaning of the words Udupila and 
iatipifa t and what the names imply. The I atipifa is the 


* When the an-mdl are very Urge, aotnetimea as many as tenor 
twelve peraotia are required to hold each. 
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horn whose point is fixed vertically, so as to curve upwards 
from below and from under the Udupila , which is placed 
horizontally over and across the middle of the curve of the 
Yatipila , and at right angles to it. The two parties repre¬ 
sented by the horns belong to either Bide by descent, and 
not by selection or choice, it being considered that every 
Sinhalese family belongs from ancient time to one or the 
other side. It sometimes happens that members of the 
same family belong to different sides, but this is very rare, 
and indeed, to prevent its possibility, it is said that inter¬ 
marriages between families of different sides were forbidden 
in times past. It is rarer still to find any person who has 
voluntarily abandoned one side for the other, and when this 
is done, it is owing to very bitter family quarrels. Thus every 
Sinhalese who attends at an an-keliya, has a close interest in 
the game, and knows his place in the field. 

To return, directly a horn cracks or is broken, it is extri¬ 
cated from its ropes and its an-mola , and a rush is made for the 
broken pieces ( todu ) ; the an-mola is left against the an-gaha, 
and the captain of the losing side having satisfied himself 
that the winning horn is intact, admita that he has lost. 
As soon as the admission is made, a rope is tied between the 
an-gaha and the henakanda, and the losing party are made 
to stand on one side of it, while the winners, one or two of 
whom carry the pieces of the broken horn, dance round 
them, hoot at them, revile them, and make themselves as 
disagreeable as they can without actually assaulting them. 
In some places indecent expressions and contemptuous 
reference to absent persons are forbidden; but, as a rule, 
there is little or no restraint on the language that may be, 
and is, used. 

The losers are bound to submit in silence; but occasion¬ 
ally some one of them is stung beyond endurance by the 
taunts of his opponents, and retorts, and then there is a 
general fight. Should one of the winners in the whirl of the 
dance, or carried away by his feelings, touch one of the 
losing side, if he is not at once handed over to be soundly 
thrashed by them, a quarrel ensues, and a free-fight is the 
result. These quarrels, though they seldom happen, have 
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frequently very serious results, but, strange to say, legal 
proceedings are very rarely if ever instituted for the actual 
assault. It seems to be considered an offence contra bonos 
mores , or an insult to the goddess, to bring a case for 
anything that has occurred during an-keliya , so that, what¬ 
ever accidents may happen there, the courts hear nothing 
of them. 

When the winners are tired of dancing round and insul¬ 
ting their opponents, the latter are set at liberty, and the 
winning horn is taken in procession to a D6w£16, or some 
other place specially prepared for its reception, where it 
remains until the following day, and is then brought back 
to the an-ptiiya. The losers of the day before come prepared 
with another horn, which may be as much as one-fourth 
larger than its adversary, and the game is proceeded with as 
before, the previous losers being, however, as a preliminary, 
subjected to a repetition of yesterday’s insults. If the old 
horn breaks, its adherents are repaid their unpleasantness of 
the day before, with interest; but, if it is again victorious, the 
losers are insulted as before; so the game proceeds until it 
is found impossible to break a horn within a certain pre¬ 
arranged time, or until the Udupila wins twice, or the 
Yatipila three times successively, when the game is brought 
to a close.* 


The horns that have been victorious on several occasions 
are prized very highly by their possessors, and the names 
given to them are often very curious. 1 annex a few . 

Pandakund ==. “ the rotten tailed : ” the larger end of 
this horn is particularly rotten. Benardja = “ the hollow 
king : ” the horn has a hollow in its thicker end. Kal- 
issa = ‘*the prawn:” this horn once slipped out of its 
nn-tn/jla during the tug. Ginipelikota = “ the short fire¬ 
brand : ” it was accidentally found with some partly burnt 
firewood. Gorokgasp&luna — “ the destroyer of the tjoraka 
trees : ” this horn was once used, and was victorious when 
the an-gaha was a goraka tree, and came down during the 
haggle. 6 


* It u believed that Pettini is better pleased when the Udupila horn 
(whoch represents her huaband’a atick in the »apu tree) ia broken. 
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0 ) 

Previous notices of the Sinhalese an-kefiya are here brought 
together to further illustrate this semi-religious game :— 

(*) 

A Play or a Sacrifice .—There is another sport, which generally 
all people used with much delight, being, as they called it, a sacrifice to 
one of their gods, to wit. Potting Dio [Pattini Deviyd.] And the benefit 
of it is, that it frees the countrey from grief and diseases. For the 
beastliness of the exercise they never celebrated it near any town, nor 
in sight of women, but in a remote place. The manner of the game is 
thus. They have two crooked sticks like elbows, one hooked into the 
other, and so with contrivances they pull with ropes, until the one break 
the other; some siding with one stick and some with the other; but 
never is money laid on either aide. Upon the breaking of the stick, that 
party that hath won doth not a little rejoyce. Which rrjoycing is 
exprest by dancing and singing, and uttering such sordid beastly expres¬ 
sions, together with postures of their bodies, as I omit to write them, as 
being their shame in acting, and would be mine in rehearsing. For 
he is at that time moat renowned that behaves himself most shamelessly 
and beast-like. 

This filthy solemnity was formerly much in use among them; and 
even the King himself bath spent time in it, but now lately he hath 
absolutely forbid ten it under penalty of a forfeiture of money. So that 
now the practice hereof is quite left off. 

Hut though it is thus gone into disuse, yet, out of the great delight the 
people had in it, they of Goinpala [iSampolaJ would revive it again; 
and <1id. Which coming to the King’s car, he sent one of his noblemen 
to take a fine from them for it. The nobleman knew the people would 
not come to pay a fine, and therefore was fain to go to work by a 
stratagem. Pitching, therefore, his tents by a pond, he gave orders to 
call oil the people to his assistance to catch fish for the King’s use. 
Which they were very ready to do, hoping to have the refuse fish for 
themselves. And when they were all thus assembled together with their 
tools and necessary instruments for that purpose, the nobleman charged 
them all in the King’s name, according to the countries fashion, which 
was by pulling off his cap, and falling down upon the ground three 
times, that not a man of them should budge till they bad paid such a sum 
of money, which was so much a piece, for reviving thnt piny that the 
King had forbid. Which they weie forced to do before they departed 
from the pond side. And the money was carried into the King's 
exchequer.—K k<>x, Ctilon , 1681, pp. 98, 99. 

* Added with Mr. Le Mesuricr'a approval —11., lion. Sec. 
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(*) 

Cfrtmnny of “Patting of Homs' (March 1, 1SW).— 1 The cere¬ 
mony of “ Pulling Horn? ** La now taking place in ibis village* atisl I went 
this ev ening to see it. In parsing through the village I was surprised 
to hgs> so very fa* people in their houses, hat when l got near the place 
I found they were all there. A place in the jangle U cleared, in the 
cuddle of which a deep hollow is dug. In this hole is put a cocoa-nut 
tree, fthout ten or twelve feet high, which has been rooted up for the 
purpose with its root upward a. The people of the village divide 
themselves into two parties, Called the “ Upper Party" (ntfti pila) a ml 
the Ll Lower Forty 1 (ja/ipi&i), nnd each party hna a large branch of a 
tree with the baric peeled off, notched In the middle, and another piece 
ot wood very strong fastened tight across: it, so as to rcaetable a hook. 
In some places the horns of the elk are used When they have linked 
the two together they are imtcneJ to the eoeua-nwt tree hy very strong 
topes or creeping plants (leff), and each party pidls with all their 
strength, at the same time making a tremendous noise, till one of the 
horns break. The broken hum is put into n little codjan bungalow 
built on one side, and tins other te carried in procession on a loan's 
shoulder, wrapped in whit* cloth, together with the rop» with which it 
waa fastened, round the cocoa-nut tree about & dozen tiroes, under a 
canopy supported by four men. They then atop at a true* in the middle 
of which ’lh placed a cocaa-nut shell used as a lamp, and putting the 
victorious, that the unbroken horn, in it, they repeat some verses in 
Singhalese, the object of which b to invoke the goddess Pattini to take 
away the “great sickne&s (the smalt-pox) which is now prevalent among 
thrill. Having cuccludcd the tmsh, they Worship the ^Wn," with 
their hand's clasped oil- I raised to their foreheads, in. the same manner 
M they worship timid tin at the temples. They continue afterwards to 
go round the cocos-nut tree as before, dancing and singing ami btawing 
the eompics, and beating the tom-toms i and then the conquered party 
sit down in the ground, and being separated from the other by a rope, 
they suffer ihemielrev to have all the abase which the Singhalese lan¬ 
guage supplies heaped Upon thorn. This, however, though spoken with 
apparent earnestness, consim merely in words which are repeated, or 
rather sting, by the head ot the party, tlse rest joining La it by way 
of chor ua SfitaiB4E , ItecoUertivitM of Ccybn, ]«H, pp. 586-9. 

(‘) 

Ceremony todrire Quay fbutU-pox (Uny 2, lMJSj.— A few nights ago I 
went to the “S-prfiya, or place where the ceremony of Ji pulling the bo™*’ 
takM pi act (Sec Uwh 1. IS 30, rwprct,) In th e midst of a large open 
>p:oe ol ground a high pole is emoted, generally m areka.nut tree, with 
the bnnch of I eaves at thn top cut oiT from the top of this pole, ropes, 
made ot parts oi the COttA-iiut leaf, are extended to the four comers of 
■u cnelmed place, A burning lamp U fixed on the top, and ihcro are 
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several other I am pi in other places. A large hole M dug in the ground, 
ia which is pin end the luffff part of i dug*up cocoa-nut tree, about ten 
feet long, with lIjo roots upwards. lie tween this and & large tree about 
twelve yards distant, arc fastened two Urge hums, and the thick and 
Tough junglesreepers, with which they lire bound together,, are fastened! 
to the tree on one aide, and to the stump of the cocoa-tree on the other. 
On eneh side are from sixty to one hundred mt*n + trying with all their 
might to break the horn. If the horn of either party breaks, that party 
is conquered, and submit' patiently to a great deal of abuse fmm the 
other party. The conquering patty, after ^the performance of pome 
ceremony at the tree, carry ibelr horn to a .small nr^vea prepared for 
it at iDotlier part of the tillage, in goat triumph, and at the end of a 
certain number of days the KupuwA*, or devil-priests, are called, and a 
grand ceremony takes place. The people firmly believe that il pulling 
horns 1 ' is the only way to get rid of the small-pox, which they call the 
n great duAUb" And they say* ton, that when this disease U prevalent 
in the country, the gods in the other world are in the habit of pulling 
horns at night ta ntop it* In proof of tills a man told me a few days 
ago that his father was once travelling at night, and on his way he heard 
at a short distance a noise such a* is made at the pulling of horns.' 
And when he cam a to the places he found nobody, and he was sure the 
noise could only proceed from the gods. The pour man, however, was 
so fright a ned, that he went home and died soon after. 

The great ceremony usual when the 11 pulling of horns'’ is ended 
took place to-night. In a distant part of the Tillage of L-ntto, the people 
had erected three ntatfa, one of which was very targe. It wad filled 
with women and children. In one of the two f mailer ones was the devil-, 
priest, and in the other were many things that he malt os use of in his 
ceremonies. There were two tom-tom-beatera and largo crowds of 
people. The Kapuwit won 4 r owed very fantastically, and had six or 
eight little belld on each Log. Ha drat dinoed with ■ lighted torch in 
each hand, then with a bunch of nrtkt-howurs, then wiLh a pitcher of 
Water, and at I xlm t nidi a broken chatty, in which Was burning charcoal, 
lie put himself into all sorts of attitudes, with each of these in his hands, 
add neither burnt his long beard, which lie «eemed in great danger of 
doing, from carrying, n» he did, the two lighted lorctias, tbe one on one 
shoulder and the other on tbe other, nor spilled the water, nor shed the 
hot embers. All the time he was dancing he continued to throw L.md- 
ftdii of powdered dsxsnviia, qr resin, into the torches, which went off in 
a smtdeu blaze like gunpowder. All this was done at the Wat of tom¬ 
tom, accompanied wiili singing, by the men beating them. 1 remained 
to witness it till twelve o'cIock, and the dancing was still guing on aod 


* The noise made on this occasion is very great, and may he heard 
to a great distance. It always reminded me of L Kings, xvlii*, 27, 
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would continue till sunrise. At 9 p.*,, at 12, atid at 4 A-si-* plates of 
rice and seven different sort* of curry are planed in small covered 
muduwas, made for the purpose, as offeringa to the devil.— hL, jip- 303-9- 

Among the religious games the first m the nx-pi/mtu, or “ Pulling of 
Homs," the idea of the merry-thought of European superstition deve¬ 
loped on n gigantic scale. It is tint a game in celebration of a victory 
tier in commemniratifm nf any groat natiuoul event, like the garner (ft 
classic tireece tml Rome, but rather in propitiation of some often (led 
diet j ; iiinl whether sickness has rial ted the people, murrain attacked 
the cattle, insects ami grubs settled on the young rice fields, or a prot¬ 
racted drought threatened calamilj to man and beast, the alarmed 
Sig»hkle>c pen Plant know of mi more clli carious rtmetlj than an appeal 
to Vishnu nr Siva, Pattini-deviyd, K ntariignm- l*viyu, or Rwnaita-deviyd, 
through the medium of an cji-ftfi'ma- The vill 'pe elders, .l* sooil ss they 
awake to a seme of the impending danger, wait in wd «nn deputation on 
the Knpur&Ea, nr priest of ihe district k6rrifa y or temple, carrying 
presents with them for the neer, fvery much after the manner of Saul 
when he wailed OU Samtiol to learn the mime of the part cnlar deity 
that ought tn bo appealed,) and genu rally to concert measures for the 
due and proper celebration of the games, The Kipurkla promise* to 
obt nu the d-iirel information, hut as this must liu done at a lucky hour, 
on an ngpiflidlU day, and after sundry ablutioDS and purifications, he 
dufluspeq hi.s visitors with a pro mist- lo communicate with them on a 
■ubsequnut day- llu n#xt proceeds to Consult the Oracle, ar.ll fixes U 
day Jur the nelcbrati m of [ho game, taking cars, however, that it should 
be sufficiently re moved to allow of thu real crisis of the danger lo be 
passed. The day fixed upon is emu mu moated to the ciders, who invite 
the villagers interested,, by distribution id betel leaves; an I preparations 
for the celebration commence in cam eat. The villagers next divide into 
two partita or teams, the ujtpur and the lower. Tlii-a distinction is 
merely tOpographics], the Tillages lying Inward? the head of il valley Of 
cirenrn being the tipper and ihos-c further down being the tower/ Each 
party nun chouse* its captain ot champion* who bring* with him the fitout 
branch of an elk bam WLth the frontlet *tnng OU. This horn IJ held in 
pmportiomte veneration according to the number of victerte* il may 
have achieved, and there arc fl'inac handed down from father in .mo—for 
the champiotisli’p is hereditary— ilixi hare come 

11 O'er n' the ills o' life victorious'' 

(or a hundred years. The place appropriated for the game is exiled the 
a$-pifiya, an open place in some central ai tux Lion, and generally under 


* Xot io; the t 'hi pi la and Yafipitu arc hereditary distinction*._11,, 
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the shade of an overspreading Jif'trw, thus making the tree sacred to 
Haffdhi participate in a purely EIEmid ceremony. At ouo end of the 
a$-pifiya 

" StHT11I9 there a stamp nix feet high, ike ruing of 0 tree T 

" Set Dimtte I by rain and tempests' force." 

The slump selected is generally that of a cocoa tint tree pat loosely into 
a deep hole, with the root'end up, and is called the ttcntikamlu, or 
* l thunderbolt.” A hole large enough for t man'a arm to pats is cat or 
burnt through this upper end. The reapert-ivc teams are now ready 
wirh stout ropes mads of buffalo-hide and strong jungle creepern, when 
the KapnrAla opens the game, proclaiming, like Fellies at the funeral 
pyre of Pstroelus, 

K Come ye that list thus prize to win, and ye this boat decide-'' 

The men of the upper team now pass i stout buffalo-hide rope through 
the hole in the Aenakajiita and firmly make fast to its end the elk horn of 
their champion. The horn of the lower team Is similarly gol ready and 
tied to the nenrest tree ; the Asu nto a d a ia now leaned forward, and the 
two ehnni pi ana hook the boras one into the other, and lash them together 
with cords. The two champions grasp the horns in their hands to 
prevent their turning or slipping, nnd the word is given to pull. Both 
teams now unite and haul at the rope passed through kenaioHda, while 
some half a dozen men of both parties lay hold of the h run kart si a and 
pway it up and down, as tho rope in the hands af the puliera is tightened 
or relaxed. Thu iwu champions hold on to the horns like grim death, 
asui are swayed hither ami thither with every motion of ihe rope- Tho 
contest lasts Ft hours, thu snapping of a rope only serving to prolong it 
with a fresh splice* until one of the horns yields, and the pullers go 
rolling and sprawling on the ground.* 

AH the lime the mighty tug has been going on, the Kapurila is 
engaged at a small booth constructed of white clad under the h6 
tree, chanting the sucred hymns appropriate to the occasion, jingling 
tho halumba, or consecrated armlets, and burning jnccQso to the 
accompaniment of tom-tom, fife, and cymbal. After the content has 
been decided the whole assembly go in procession through the vilfigp .3 
that participated in the ceremony, the Kspnrila leading with a chant, 
the champion carrying the victorious horn in a brisket on Ills Imnd, ami 
eve ry one j ulninri ju the ,H Arfyrjei" chorus at the proper Steps. IJy [ he time 
the procession returns to the ground, a feast, consisting of rice boiled in 


* In this, HI well as iu the striking of cocoa-nuts fpvropol gskma) 
it is considered a bad omen should the horn or cocoa-out of ilui U pp r 
tuaiu break, such rna accident is look si upon as the consequence of the 
continual difjdcasure of tho offended deity. Hence it is not unusual to 
concede the victory lo the upper team by eppoaing a weaker Lora, 
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CGCCdrUtit milk, vegetable curries [for lleshof any kind in forbidden), tiro, 
&ml hoaej ii kid out on green plantain leaves. The feasting over, ihey 
rise ut asigu from the Kapur ala, and give on id Lin i tod abuol H 
ftorl then disperse* The K*purh!ft receives the customary present.-, and 
the victorious elk horn u again laid up in ** lavender/' IFa liberal sprink- 
ling of oil of resin may be m> called, until smite other threatened dagger 
brinfs it out— L. Lvtuma, C. A. S. Jeurn., IBS'S, pp* 40-34. 

C-) 

" A$-kefi$a,' m or " Puffing of Flora*" March 8, I S83,—WiinesMed this 
nipmtitionj game of the Sinhalese to-4y at KtjuLlirila in the 
SaJpLii K<Jr*le, WtHltm Province. Kmall.pojt had been prevailing in the 
village* round for some time, and the wiseacrea,** ujiitl in ease of such 
epidemic*, hftd decided to worst the pirtictlhr demon Or dciuoEis res¬ 
ponsible, by invoking the aid of Paitini-ileciy<i t the patroness of the 
»pon, with a$'k«Ji*pkjd*a. 

[It ie customs ry with the Sinhalese, when any malignant type of 
disea^Q attack* man or bout, to meet and consider w hat fortn ofeereinciny, 
porapol gfh Emo, , the remedy had beit take, The aid qf 

the Kapgrak, or lay priest of a Ddrfiltf, u called in to name time and 
place. Should on^/ijo be decided upQu f the villagers, attended by a 
Ivapurila (Eometimea by two, one for each aide), proceed to the spat 
selected (ay'fifty a ; an-pifianiya) at the hour fixed, after the necessary 
purification of themselves. The ground h*s already been sanctified by 
the erection of a post adorned with cocoa nut How ere (hop MfavatiQrdJ 
and two horns selected by the Kspiirdln, and banded over to ihc mi-imf- 
ijdijrrf, or captain, of either side, A shed \n put Up, orn a merited with 
various dowers and tender cocoa mil leaves, which the KnpnrhE* bab 
lows by prayer accompanied by the sprinkling of aaflron. water, 
the waving of incense, and jangling of the sacred tfryirun, or bH ogles* 
M van while, the foot of a tree (an-goJia) is cleared, and a narrow pit 
dug to receive the oocoinut atump (henakanda; i ealigaha), and lined 
with planks. Through the upper part of this roconnnt stump 
t which is inserted in the pit with the shaved root upwards) a hole is 
bored nud a stout rope parsed : strong noones of iirimfi* or JW« 
creeper of a single link or more are also made round the Lower part of 
the OA*gakn and thu ArnaAandaJ 

The game ba'l been running on for a week or two, and fortune had 
■tetdily inclined to the Yafipih (lit. ■* Under-party ") fide, the special 
prutegea of the goddess Pittini, as the Ujuptiu flit. « Upper-party ") jLre 
of her husband. PlUgga* The m-pifitfa, or area a selected, wns in the 
jungle, bat not far from habitations. On arrivil (4 p.w.) found the 


" llourea tntifaloide*, Ylf. and A. 
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Ya tipi la party busily preparing for the straggle by cutting the \6n* * * § 
socket (into which the horn itself was let), so as to allow the two horns 
to meet closely. Here the “ horns ” consist of two pieces of hard, well- 
seasoned wood, tara*a\ and andara\ respectively,—six to eight inches in 
length and one and a half or two inches thick,—tapering slightly towards 
their points. These had been fitted into the sockets, and bound down 
fast with the tough bark of a shrub ( belt paffd§ ), to add to their strength. 

Meanwhiie the Kapar&la was performing an initiatory service in the 
shed (mnduwa) common to both parties. At the side of the tree (an- 
gaha) and cocoanut stump (kenakanda) to which the horns were to be 
attached prior to the actual 44 palling,” stood the mal-pfla, or small 
cadjan-roofed shed for flowers and other oflerings of either parly. In 
these were kept, till wanted, the horns and bark strands ( madu ) 
used for tying up the horns when finally adjusted across each other. 
Festoons of young cocoanut leaves connected the three sheds together, 
being carried across high poles, at the top of which rag torches were fixed 
—a proof that all were prepared to carry on the stern, if bloodies*, 
fray 44 till utter darkness closed her wing.” From time to time 
the Kapurkla might be heard muttering some incantations in the matfuiea, 
where he was assisted by a Uifupifa and Yafipila boy. On a shelf in the 
matfuvea were ranged chatties, in which the money offerings ( pivyfnru) 
of both sides were placed, a chunk, and an old horn (hero of many 
a gallant fight) carefully wrapped in white cloth and decked with flowers: 
pan/juru were noticed, too, hung to the roof of each mal-pfla inside. 

When the Yafipila horn socket had been shaped so as to satisfy 
the very scrupulous ideas of both sides, the Yafipila party brought 
their madu (fir^ skeins of belt pat(d) and placed them to the best 
advantage round their horn,—a most important part of the business, 
and closely watched by the Utfupila faction, it being quite possible so 
to arrange the strings as to put the “ enemy ” at a seriooa disadvantage 
in the ensuing 44 tug of war.” Much time was wasted, more Indico , in 
the adjusting of the madu, strong Nnguage being freely bandied with 
friends and foes alike. When the Yafipila party had at length finished 
placing their madtt to their own satisfaction, it seemed as if the Ctfupila 
men would decline the contest on the score of some fancied unfair 
arrangement of the strings. Undoubtedly, they bad been laid with great 
skill, skein by skein,—nay, strand by strand,—and beaten down by careful 
hands, so as to leave no wesk point for the opponents to profit bv. 
Ultimately the Utfupila party consented to take their chance and try 


• Schleichera trijuga , or Ceylon oak, Willd. 

f Dtbera corymbota , Willd. 

J Dirkrottachyt cinrrea. 

§ Ihibrut tiliuccus. 
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conclusions. Their madu were then brought and similarly arranged 
over those of the Yafipila. Next the (\fupila horn itself was carried 
in semi-procession from their own mal-pfta —the more zealous of the 
party adoring it en route —and inserted through the madu across the 
Yafipila horn at right-angles. 

Yafipila having won at the last two •' pulls" the UJupila side was 
allowed on this occasion an andnra horn as against one of laraua, a 
supposed weaker wood. Throughout the whole process of arranging 
the madu and the horns, only eighteen men were permitted to take 
part—eight of Utjupila, ten of Yafipila. 

Immediately the horns were fairly hooked together a mighty struggle 
ensued between the eighteen champions in their endeavour to twist 
their own madu more quickly ami tightly than their opponents. Here 
and there the seething mass of men was borne writhing and swaying. 

u They tug, they strain! down, down, they go I" 
till the sweat poured down apace, and utterly exhausted, both parties 
mutually agreed to aay u Mold, enough"—but not until many a tlesh- 
wound had been gaiued in the senseless " scrimmage." 

As neither horn had snapped in this preliminary trial of strength, 
they were brought to the Yafipila tree (an-paka), and the Yafipila madu 
bound to the creeper nooae (pirftta) which encircled the trunk near 
the bottom. The henahanda, or Ldupila stump, was then swung over 
in its narrow pit to as to approach the Yafipila tree os closely os possible; 
and when about two yards OS’ to its perfua, or double-link noose, was joined 
the UdupHa madu. All being now ready for tbe real tug, the heuakunda 
was stowly pushed over to the further end of the pit, thus effectually 
tightening up tbe nooses, tnadu and horns, betwcei^the an-guha and 
waligaha. Thereupon all present, irrespective of party, seized tbe 
rope attached to the other aide of the heuakamla , dragging it towards 
them by repeated jerks,* leaving only the eighteen picked men to steady 
the horns, one of ^he Uijupila champions standing ou the Yafipila socket 
and keeping the U4*pil* socket perpendicnlar. Sometimes days 
elapse before either horn snaps—occasionally they cannot be broken 
at all. In this instance the ominous click was heard withiu ten 
minutes of the “pulling.” The horns were at once unloosed, and the 
aadara , or Utfupila horn, foun J to be broken. A scene followed baffling 
description. The victorious Yafipila party rnahed madly about, 
shouting for joy, and shaking the broken pieces of the born in llio 
faces of their bumbled opponents—looking in the growing darkness 
like veritable demons, tu they dashed wildly from place to place. The 
triumphant horn itself was carried by a few of its admirers thrice 
round the majuva, where the Kapuriila recited further incantations. 


The noise of the henakanda striking the end of the pit in each, pull 
or jerk is called vu/irffaiarri, and may be heard at a great distance. 
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After « short interval ft rope was stretched from the a$-gaha, and the 
Vtfupila party all made to stand on one side of it, whilst their Yatipila 
conquerors contemned them by raising an abusive refrain couched in 
terms of which the less said the better. It commenced thus, one man 
■t a time giving vent to his impromptu sarcasm and abuse, the rest 
striking in afrer each line with “ kdyiyd" : — 


Hondada, pute, 

Hoy iyd ! 

An-kefiyd, 

Hdyiyd ! 


4 * Good, my boy, waa'nt it, 
Ha! ha! 

Your pulling the horns, 
Ha ! ba! ” 


[The evident relish with which the foulest expressions, coined extem¬ 
pore by the Yatipila “ eoryphaui* would appear to be appreciated by 
his fellows, leaves on the mind no enhanced respect for the Sinhalese 
villager in his lighter mood. To the credit of the vanquished be it said, 
they usually submit to the incessant volley of “Billingsgate" with 
perfect, if sullen, silence, worthy of a better cause.]* 

As I quitted the wierd scene now lit by the dim torches, the “ fun H 
(save the mark!) began to wax fast and furious, and would probably be 
carried on for hours. 

[From the day of commencing the ceremonies attending an-keliya , the 
villagers should cleaose themselves, and their houses, and refrain from 
eating prohibited [flesh, in order to keep free of all uncleanness (kili). 
After the lapse of some days, and when one or two horns have been broken, 
arrangements are made for the pelt, or procession round the villages. 
The Kapurila and Katti<Jiy& inform the people of the days flxed for 
the procession, who, as a rule, then send necessary requirements, as 
provisions, cloth,>nooey, flee., to the an-pifiya, for their use. On the 
procession day the inmates of each bouse* bathe, anoint their heads, 
and get together money (to be offered to the sacred deyir'an box), 
earthen pots adorned with cocoanut flowers, and saflron-water for 
sprinkling. Those accompanying the procession provide themselves 
with tambourios, tom-toms, trumpets, and all kinds of Siyhalese music. 


* A story is told of a Mudalijar and his servant, psssiog together 
near an an-pifiyak, the latter bolding a talipot leaf umbrella over his 
master's head. Suddenly the cry “ kdyiyd" arose from the victorious 
side, to which the serraot belonged, the Mudalijar being of the van¬ 
quished party. Thereupon the servant began to dance for joy behind the 
Mudaliykr, ever and anon shouting “ hdyiyd," and tapping the great man’s 
head with the talipot leaf. The Mudaliy&r, naturally surprised and 
angry, turned upon him with “ How now, fellow !” Mo ha do, bola ! n ) 
to which the servant replied, “ See, sir, ire have won ! " ( u Ani, Ihitnu - 
dunivane, api die Mr a") Without another word the Mudalivar passed on, 
shame:!. 
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Surnc of these player? and dancers precede, whilst other* follow, the 
victorious “horn.^ which, wrapped in white cloth, incensed and sprinkled 
with saffron-water, is earned on the head uf the Kattadiya, dreused 
in apotles* white, nnder a white canopy, attended by the Kapuralaa 
With deyiran an their heads. The people, u they march with lighted 
torches and censors, give Tent to loud " hurrahs,'* at the e-mne time 
extolling the virtues of the goddess Puttini, and of Tswanv Vishnu, 
and K andakumitra, Every house of the victorioiH aide is visited, 
and on its inmates blessing* Invoked with the deyiran ; in return, these 
offer refreshments of milk, rice, jaggery, coffee, St a. All the houses 
and gardetis should he well cleaned. and the former whitewashed fer 
the reception of the KajiuraL* and the other* conducting the procession ; 
otherwi.-e they will not be entered, trod thus Jose the benefit of the 
general exorcism. Tins procession is continued for seven days, at the 
end of which a grand feast la given to the people at the on-pi ffetniya* 

II. C, P» Bell. 


( 2 ) 

The mythical history of Pa/tini Dcvty6 t whoso aid tire 
Sinhalese so readily invoke to rid them not only of maha ieda > 
*' the great tickaeu / 1 or stuall-pox, but of every form of epidemic 


‘ Compare the Tamil ff/pf at Trinoomalre (as described in tha 
11 North Christian Herald,’ for March, I £73), which forms the concluding 
part of the grrinuudAli village propitiation* 1 } ceremony "to perfect 
what w»a lacking in the former/ 1 It is ho arranged that the services 
of the temple (Edonsar) or ibcir bene fit* became available for every house 
and part of the town. Kumiam were carried round from every tem¬ 
porary shrine alunjj all the streets^ accompanied by every sort of native 
muric, and decorated in truly oriental stylo. An dbtvi/jbsi made of 
leaves and clothes, a dag, an umbrella, and the largo sacrihcial knife by 
which the goats had been killed, were carried round and exhibited at 
ovary house. The owners of the bmises were expected to decorate 
their gate-! with leaves and plantain trees, and place outside ft atmi- 
hi/fam, or a pot of water on a white doth, decorated with palm and 
mango leaves, on a table under which was placed a betel stand contain- 
j n lt betel leaves, arecaauii, and grain, burning lamp, and smoking 
intense. The lumJam wore carried on the heads uf menwbo professed 
to be under diabolical influence, and who, smeared with sacred dung, 
danced through the streets to the sound of tom-toms, uttering cries and 
groiirjs which were taken to be the voices of evil spirits. At every 
house before which they stopped water wma peered ever them uud a 
young <we«nat was given them to drink, so that it U not surprising to 
bear tbit next dsy two of them were struck dowo by heat apoplexy, 
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diitsise, is contained in a collection of thirty-fire “books.” style! 
Pan^Uf~k6lTjture< t only to be found complete in the hands of a few 
of her lay priests. Among iho episodes of the godde&f Ufa on 
earth iq re hue! the Occurrence which originated the national 
game an-kehya. It may he read, infer alia , in a small SiaboJoso 
pam plilet, u n de r the t E tie An A rfi-apatn, or P&Uini-rri fi la va t Th 1 s 
poem con buna seventy-seven four-line stanzas, nud some additional 
verses, written in simple colloquial stylo. 


A EJ-l-B F .1 ta. 

-Stanzas I, 2 t 3, relate the birth in tl tbs mango grove " of 

King PA Nidi,, whose eyes she put out in the presence of Indra (SoJtfa 
DtPtt). Thence she proceeds to tie city of .Mmlari to moot Primus 
PAtiiugi, and tic married to htm- Stanzas 5, 6, and 7 ; Prelude to deg- 
CriptiuQ of og-fcjfrfa.. 


«b|3 dflOst Shto 01(5.33 g 

OGfdsifl g 

©Cft $i«to tpsi'S 8a# g(5 t g 

& 16 & cid curb g 

3 
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10 
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@®5Jq £f(;tt)ca Gtoa, g 

Ccj oseoSj# £ (5 cp3(^; @g3jo^3 5 

40^ S®o» ty6 *sd^ ^- 
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From Soli country came Prince PaLi^ga; 
-lAiyii King's daughter tie goddess Pitt ini 
Came, as her wont, to buy bangles ■ 
liy the gods they were wedded, 

9 

As Prifee Palau gs, ami goddess Pit [ini 
Were ^porting in the orchard, 

A ja/m’ Hower to bud eaused Palti. 111 ; 

A ptayJul trick she planned. 


* j Michtiiei i'hompuka. 
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“ How, lore, am I to see tbia flower ? 

Shall we go to the tank to And it ? 

Went we not near the tank that day ? 

Let os go to seek it in the morning.” 

After due ofleringa to the goda to eneure a aueceaaful quest (II, 12 ), 


IS 

OsSmSc? ShogSSs Gh&cog 8(3 3> 

®exo 0 - 633«*£2 66 © 6:833 66 6 j 
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®axo »03 jc?o 2 66 ©6asc3 63 0> 


Wending their waj a tank of water liliea they reached, 

“ This is not the spot, love ! let us go on;" 

Next a grove of nd trees they entered. 

“ This is not the spot, love l let ua go on." 

Thence to groves of tffuAeyiyd * and dunnkeyiyd f fruitlessly (14), till 
at length, within a champak grove, Pdlayga sees a flower reflected in a 
pond (15). Essaying to climb the tree (16), god Vi;va-karma aids 
by bringing a golden ladder (17). In vain P&tayga scans the boughs, 
north, east, west, and south for the flower (18, 19), bat sees it at last out 
of reach on the topmost bough ( 20 ). They both lameot their ill-luck, 
until P&layga, with divine eyes, discovers a sandalwood hooked (sapling) 
( 21 ). Again Visva«karma assists, providing a golden arckanut cutter 
with which to cat the hooka ( 22 ). 
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Pnndmut odoratunmut, or screw pine. 

t P. humilis. 
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23 

To the foot of the tree the hooka they took, 

And deftly placed the golden ladder $ 

Palayga u first to mount the tree, 

To him Pattini bands the hooks. 

24 

Then goddess Pattini climbed the tree, 

To a higher bough ascended Pilayga, 

On a lower bough remained Pattini; 

With their hooks both touched the dower. 

23 

God $tkra beheld this wondrous act; 

Missing the dower the two hooks caughtj 
Pulling at the hooks their hands grew red ; 

Unable to part them, both descended. 

26 

Then to the city they returned ; 

(To pull the hooks) a thousand maids 
And a thousand men were summoned ; 

Again Pilayga and Pattini) went to see the gods. 

27 

All the maids with Pattini were on the lower side ( Yafipila ), 
All the men wiih Palayga were on the upper aide ( U<}*pila)- % 
Ranging (themselves) they pulled the two hooks ; 

Prince Palayga s hook it was that broke. 
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The Yatiptfo assemblage, erring ,k hiyoyt;' 
Danced, neciling burn-pul ling aynga 
Ae [liny sang lb sir scornful ditties ^ 

(The Uihpita party) stood silent in their shim?. 


Enraged at hid defeat Piling* cries “ Cut down and bring me hither 
huokd from all places where hnuks may he had” (29J. Collecting 7 t OOO 
<>>tu nn ^ ^f^^ng theta with acvco amimnm of arefcanuta* he scut men to 
bring OK (fwu* wood (*0). Traversing the hill-country ( Utfarafav they 
tcSt ^ in Hei-dJifta and Rangttrvnfatd ; thence through Maturnfa to " the 
c.ty/ and ou through TunAinda toKafrvata; m ,\ ng WflbtvHiva uxl 
Rur^ama by winding paths they crowed the ferry at Yodztavgam ihi, 
and spread their gunny bags (of arekaDUta) in Uiangadu (32). Skirting 
the two ponds '' they went through “tins dty ” to Rataragatna (temple); 
there they made afferingi and started afr.?>h the next morning (33). 
-Arriving at Katagamnro in Muwvtkttda, and pacing over u the tank built 
(it godj, they beheld the villages Miracild and Sitrarila, where they 
rested after crossing the Kirindigaitga (34), Proceeding, they traversed 
the treat salt pans of AoWonAocfa, Crowed the irahjve-g'nn^ tq 
M'igama; thence through Dofoi-girum and Mdtof* (Mi tarn) to 
DrvUndaTQ (DcmdraJ, where they Opened! their bags Afreab (3J). 

Learning that they had come from Mdyd-rata in search of mrrftim 
wood, the natives provided a thousand and&ra sticks in exchange for the 
f even ™*nan of d ried trek anuis (3tf r 37). Stanzas 3 8 and 39 describe 
the return route, throu gb Mdtutu, across the WntawSigafga i c MAgama 
and past Butiab and Paiafxphm to A'idtut-vruta and Eehflilta; 
Uience on through Earruidra, Nardra, Mnduvapun, ail(i II it hare, ti]J they 
struck Dsmtmgulla and the Kofnbfaa road, where they rested awhile 
At length they reach FFsHawo, and emptied out the thousand at ,d«ra 
sticks on the ground. 
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Gftd Vism&Jcarnja mude the hnrn-pnl|i:ri|ji post* 

The arch of plantain*, God §akra raised, 

With bunches n I'palm j rah ami cocoaiml fruit, 
Entwined with liuwcro ofeoco&nut and rnk.* 

43 

Brightly shone eon and muon I bat tide, 

Earth’s guddesa bore fakif in bur hand, 

AM the jtaili with divine eyes bekMing, 

With gludnesa bestowed blcdsingh on the sport, 

4a 

From the N£ga world ffTf<{ were brought^ 

Vf/fattJy was civen. by tbu liiaij, 

Strong rikillv ( by Kundakumaru ; 

To mjra/moAd root the boot* were joined. 

44 

“For horn-pulling a port is not rffn'Wtfwdu needed? 
Wile re at this time can we find rOf^rrmncftj f 
When obtained it moat be strong, 

Ob E for some plus (by which to obtain it).'* 


' Myrittiai Ilof$Jieldta t Bl. 

f A pot with eoeoauut flower Inserted, on which a light burns. 
| Double-] in fe nopfe, 

§ Lit., “bandage" : creeper* &e,, for tying the horns, 
l The cross t ticks of r ‘boras *', fastened to the rooms, 
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The low-caste Koftiyn wn called ; 

Ox and Imflidii hide than pa were brought, 

And twisted into madu of a fathom length ; 

A hundred morfu coils were given for horu-p idling thonga- 

The price of the madu settled (4&) 
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All the gods with FfiUpga were on the upper aide, 

Earth’n goddess and Faitmi were on the lower side f 
Taking a saffron root In her right hand, 

'* I will break the thou “and ttnrfhra hooks " cried (Patti at), 

49 

Breaking thousands of hooks the contest grew (hot), 

And (PiUaujjn) standing aloof was shamed, 

Even to death was he shamed, 

And Pattini by her divine power aware, Teh pity. 

49 

“ Ot tny love, be not angry ; 

Mj majestic power I displayed, 

Both parties were alike victorious,'' 

With gentle wordj she pacified him. 

After thus pulling horns at Wtllaiga^ ami hreeking 100,004), two only 
remained ; these they bore tn Binr^/tna (JO) Stanza d| ; Magi y anganti f 
the city of three gold spires, known as Ilani.ws, to rid it of canes. 
Crossing the Mtihau'^V-^anga, and surmount lug “the bill uf stone steps/' 
with joy ihey beheld the lights of Dnmkam (J2j; then passing the two 
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JJeJiurtara they reached Smiaijngaia (KtUldy), rmd, diaptUiog ill illi 

there (513) stood upon the hora-p tilling meadow (sii-piflyn). 

54 
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A meadow they decorated for pulling ttie hems, 
And pulled horns fur seven (lays. 

Then sprint led (the Country) with Perahfra pfif f m 
By these nmaftS dispelling diseases. 

Tims were nil evils driven to the great ocean {55). 
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Dulj the horns are measured and tied ; 

D;iubing (theirhodtod) with,lines ofsooditl wood unguent, 
And putting tfUa and tiimi ornaments round their naekfi,, 
They marched through tbfi village driving uWsy diabase*, 

57 

Ah ! delightful horn-pulling ►purl, fraught with bleating, 
It is meet to pull burns gnitetasly; 

<j odd tsss bbii-Psmini banished ah ill; 

Ueneullirth will no tickncaB rage In the village. 
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"In Feaofc month receive offerings. 

In Em[a mike processions. 

In Mfdhuiima lmlcE f 

Tbm will! all diseases ijuie the world." 

Tim remaining Stuuu (CO-77) relate in incoherent fashion Pittiais 
birlh anl Certain incidents cmntHtHl wiih tire origin of 

The extra venaa would seem to cover an alternative version of the 
former half (SUElEU 1-04) ol " Anktji upata They com toenec— 
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Is the (mighty) inn unclean ? 

Is 1 he (gentle) rnoun Unclean ? 

Are lit dtati (held) unclean 
To pluck the Iragrnnl sandal flower? 

Tihey iLen proceed to dHaribfl the eff'.-rt-s of L'ttlinL and I’alagga, to 
pluck the flower. The fpida provide ■ curd and se&ET of gold ; KatLifli 
spares six of her w nii Urcibes in succession (f^r a rope ladder); Paluggn 
ciuunta the tree, and OH the topmost bough deKrisf u the fiety ckampak 
fioter' 1 (j^ei $0ptt mal) 


Snbsa tEQsaaf 

0 

ecrf&sSTKt ^|C3 3 

0 

qPMSjI <*| 

d3 

e*cdi qanosf 

i£ 

edi^rc-jq *5i 

m 


& 


“Like a hope water-pot, 
llith stalk of sties cubits. 

Countless petals surrounding thousand bn If, 

There the bee sucks and wasp ;itiJ hornet sport." 

Sandal wood! hooks and a gold itrekanut-cuEter are miraculously 
forthcoming, and, in striving tn reach the flower, the two hooks catch. 
L’mble to uni *0*5 them. Puttini and Fllagg* weep “till thdir eyes nrO 
red." The god of the sky then sends a thousand of lii| minixering spirit* 
and the goddess of euth a thousand of her train, to aid in pulling the 
hooks minder. P&Ugg* K g hnok it broken, and, in wrath, he proceeds 
in search of horns through the lands of HitU, Esfrg^O, Tctinga, finii, 
jBu5pn,'i an far as Aaii&ta dfta, where he at tost obtains a thousand hnrus+ 
Flaring these on the bocks ef a thousand oxen, he recrossed the sea to 


* rh ' L “ ptftn *« hare probably been interpolated into the original 
P*™b and add nothing to its inUnesL 
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1iTWfejm, and there “pulled horn a," nnd collecting the broken 
pieces into a heap, nimpd that place Angola. With nine remaining honk* 
ho reached Nmagamuta, end again » pulled horns " ; finally, with but 
iwqn hooks, bo came to Firddewi/a, isd pulled them at An-pitiga. 

So for the legendary origin of Qn*krliya t which clearly connects 
it with the continent of In Jin, whence it may hove been imported 
into Ceylon—possibly under somu form iinsulted till modified to 
the nature of the people—with the rest of Hindu rite* und cere¬ 
monies at present overlying and marring the simpler Buddliiam 
of the Island. For it h not perhaps unreosonuble in recognise in 
the two *' horns 1 ’ urlapitu and fatipila, end the ceremonial 
attending their “pulling,” the Sinhalese development (albeit 
unknown io themselves) of that myeieriuus worship of the emblems 
of Mature, which from early times has formed an important element 
in the Hindu, cult. The forms in which the tiny a or male nature, 
the type of Sivn, the Regenerator, is represented in mvsth al con¬ 
nection with theydut or bhatja, the female power. ^{v&'s taiui or 
energy, P&rviti, are as countltta as tho names of those gods, and 
may well have corny to a* sumo oo, Ceylon soil ihe disguise of 
united opposing «horns ” The struggle of the votaries of 
1H ^ filajg* aud “Pattini ' (? JIfjIiu. Ueva and ilLmvnni) on tho 
au-pieir/a t to be witnessed almost any day in one district or other 
of tho Island* recalls a legend related in the Sermrasv. 

‘'When Bad, after the class of her eriitewceu the d-raj-bisr of l>ak*ha, 
Jiprann; again to lift in the eharncttr o| Fnrvati, nr mountain-born, she 
reunited in marriage to MlU Beva. ILw divine pair hail onee a 
dispute on the comparative Influence uf hiu in producing animated 
beings; and each resolved, by mutual agreement, to create apart a new 
race of men, Thu Vico produced by Mahi Dev* Iras very n cunemuj, 
and devoted ihemselve* exclusively to the worship of ihe male deity \ 
but their intellect* war a dob, thetr bodies feeble, their Umba distorted] 
and their complexions of difFcri-nt hue*. Parent! bad at the same time 
created a m ill titil de of ho man beings, who adored the female power only; 
and they were all well-shaped, with sWcct aspect* and fine eomptexinns- 
A firitius Contest cn-med between I ho two races, and the Liypuj:!* 
defeated in battle. Bat Malik Deva. enraged against the Ydnijas, would 
hive destroyed them with the fire of bis eye, if t'arvstf had not intcr- 
pnsH and appear 3 him : but he would spare them only on condition 
that tliey should inatmtly quit the country, to return no mure. And 
frtuu Ebc YiSm, which they adored: IS die sole cause of Iheir existence, 
they Were named Tsrinu," * 


* Moor's HWu Paxt\ton, p, 38?, 
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The ax-ltttLpujdnM ie not complete without tho pcli, of torch¬ 
light procc^oci round (he infected vlllagev-ci relic of the primeval 
worship of Agni, the fire-god, cleansing nod bAllowing, which line 
passed into the superstitious observance of widely separated coun¬ 
tries, nmi is not unknown even in Christian England,—-witness the 
Enstrr firea, those of St, Johtfa Day, Michaelmas, Mart in rims, and 
Christmas. The Midsummer or St* John’s Day fires, which 
were kin-lied at the season of the summer solstice, were of three 
Hods ; first, bonfires ; second, procession with burning brands 
round the fie his ; third, wheels blaring and set rolling. The bon¬ 
fires were lighted for the purpose of Bearing suvny tho dragons 
that poison (be waters with the slime (bat fell from them at that 
hot season, and therefore bones and all sorts of filth were thrown 
into the fire thnt the smoke might be the fouler and more offend re to 
the dragons. 11 Need fires ” especially have retained their heathen 
character unaltered, and are for tho most part not confined to 
particular days* 

'ilicy ttsed to be lighted oo the occasion of epidemic* occurring 
among cattle, a ad the custom is still observed hare and there to this day. 
\\ herever it can be traced among people of German or Scandinavian 
descent, the fire i* nlwajs kindled by the friction of a wooden axle in 
the niTu uf a waggon wheel, or in hales bored in one or two post*. 
In either Case tbc aite or roller is worked with a rope, which in wound 
round if, and pulled to and fro with the greatest possible speed by 
two opposite groups of able-bodied men,* 

The axle working in the nave is equally symbolic of Nature's 
creative energies, and the two forms of worn-hip existed side by 
stilt in England,ecrtainly up to tie thirteenth .century* Kemble 
( u The Snxoae in England”) quotes from the Chronicle of Lnner- 
cost for 12ti8 a*d* how H certain bestial persons, monks in garb 
but not in mind, taught the country people to extract fire from 
wood by friction, and to set Up ft ‘•su mu lucrum Frtapi 1 ns a means 
of preserving their cattle from an epidemic pneumonia.’)' 

//on, Sec. 


fielly, Indo~European Folk-lore, p, ;S. f Id , p. 50 . 


obvka* j. a, bk tiij □ovtajuMcsr e*tjrrrnt, ratonno, cktujx, 
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Committee Meeting* 


January 25, 1883, 


present i 

Thp Hrm, W, 13. Raveescroft, President, in thg Chair, 


TV Berwick, l^q. 

AY. Blnir, Esq, 

Vi. IfergtuoG, E^* 

1L C. P. Bell Esq,, Hon. Secretary, 
1.—Read and confirmed Minutes of last Mc$tmg t 


Pb, Fn.-udeuberg, Erq. 
J. L* VanderslnurteB, 
Esq., H.O, 


2 r —Tbe Hou, Secretary staled that he found himself unable to 
cam on the work of the Society' satisfactorily owing to & consider¬ 
able increase in his official duties *inee the commencement of the 
year. ITe therefore trusted that some other Member of the Society 
resident in Colombo might he induced to accept the Secretaryship, 
Ultimately, at the request of the Committee, Mr. Bell consented 
to return Hie Secretaryship temporarily, on the understanding that 
the Committee would toko steps to secure the services of a succes¬ 


sor at Hu early date. 

3.— Decided to call n, General Meeting for the Slh, proximo, at 
which the lion, J. F. Dickson* it.*., be invited to read Inn Paper 
entitled “ Kotos od Buddhism as the Daily Religion of Buddhisms in 
Ceylon*” 


Gexehal Meetikq, 

February 8, 1833, 


Present: 

The Hon. W. E, Ravensereft* President, in the Chiur, 


G* Wall, Esq,, Yice-Presdf, 
T. Berwick, Esq, 

AY. Blair, Esq, 

J. Carbery, Esq, M.b. 

R. Daw bon* Esq, 

W. Ferguson* E>q., f.l.s. 


Ph, Freiidcnberg, Esq- 
Adrian Hope* Enq, 

W. K. James, Esq. 

J. (X Ata&cui, Esq. 

Rev, E. F. Miller, m.a, 
E, F. Pcrtrti, Esq, 


W. F, Raiiasi^lm, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell* Esq.* Hon, Secretary, 
l^The Minutes of the lost Annual Meeting were read and 
Confirmed. 
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2. ™'The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
Members t— 

E. B. Hurley, Esq. 

It* W, D. Moil* Eeq., C.C-S* 

T. AlcC* Twigg, Esq., c.c.a, 

3. —The Hon. Secretary I nil on the table a list of bocks 
received flince rlie Annual Sleeting, which in din led aome very 
valuable old Dutch works, (Spiibcrgen's Voyages, Am,) containing 
inieresting matter regarding Ceylou a and also Da Cunha’s 
Portuguese works.,—the latter ibe generous gift ol the Government 
of Gun, 

l.—The Secretary said that before cotote cueing Mr. Dickson^ 
Paper, be would read an extract from a letter which Ur. 
B. W. Ferguson Imd received from Dr, James Burgess, Editor of 
i1m> Indian Anfigwergj on the subject of the images iu Buddhist 
Temples, in the hope that some of the Members of the Ceylon. 
Asiatic Society would be able to ualit in tho matter. The 
cocumunicatioii was as follows :— 

,Ji I am puzzling over the sculptures in the Buddha caves. **-*»**. 
In all the liman* there are large figure* of Gautama, usually 
cn»&-legged, but nome times with the feet down. On each side 
stands n tall figure with high richly-ornamented crown. on the front 
of which h a small cross-legged Buddha or a diigahaor aome other 
symbol—a matter always requiring attention. Sometime* each 
only holds n cAauri or fly-flop ■ often the one has a tall lotus plant 
by his side* the stalk of which he holds In his Baud, and the other 
holds again.st Ms thigh, or else over a lotus or other flower* 
the Yajra. Some times both are dressed alike* and sometimes the: 
one has tuaqy necklaces bracelets, armlet*, Ike., and the other 
none, or n very small deerskin over his left shoulder* All these 
points are of importance. Then, along tho side walls are arranged 
(three or four 011 each side) a number of smaller figures t nil distin¬ 
guished by similar marks—on the headdress, the different flowers 
and objects they hold, such as a sword, a book, a small flag* Ac, 
All stand in the shrines; but are found sealed elsewhere* Now* in 
some temple* in China and Thibet I am told the nueiadant figures 
one l 1 ndinapnniand Alanjusri with other BodMsattwas ; others say 
Fadmapfini, Vsjrnp^nl, end disciples A'nanda, SuripuUra* &c.: in 
eume they seem lobe all disciple*, including mythical ones, however, 
such os .SiitnnniaMiudra and McdinstlinnnprnptJL, In Ceylon 1 am 
told they are Bcaluniv Vishnu, and the disciples, bid that A'unude 
and Kisyapn do not stand nearest to Buddha as in Chino, and that 
there are three Buddhas, fill colled Godamn and Sakyamunl. (1 
never trust to a priest unless I know he is a really learned ram* 
fori find not one Brahman in a thousand knows the little distinctive 
inwD th at ind icate the i mages of particolar gods.) Now* 1 don't 
know what opporiuniiies you have for observation, but if you could 
cither do it yourself, org-etiohiu uus tu visit ionic respectably temples 
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.—tho older the better—nod make careful note? of the posture?* 
relative sizes and positions* end all the peculiarities of aymbcls* 
positions of hands {ami feet, if seated), it would bo of the greatest 
service to me. In Thibet one can {for a few annas) get very good 
pic to res of &H the figures from clutruLura, but I don't know that 
you have anything of the sort in Ceylon. Little sketches of the 
symbols and mudra*, however, arc better than description often. 
The more intelligent priests might be asked the names of the 
figures, and cross-cxnodneii Oil the symbols, and why such and 
such a peraouagg has such and such symbols, wlmt the symbol* of 
others ought to be, whether they Imre other than one name each* 
&e. The materials thus acquired would form a most interesting 
paper on Kauddha Mythology for the Aniiquar#* Possibly, 
bnm^Ter, something of the kind exists, but 1 am not aware of it. 
Du you think ymi can aid me in tblrs, or gel me aid Y A little 
information soon might be most valuable for what I am now work* 
tag at." 

Mr. Ranasigha said that, in order to attain the desired result, 
they should have tho names of the Yihires or temples. 

Rev. If. F. At iller remarked that as n pinko jus was shortly 
coming to Colomlio, the opportunity might bo taken to get the 
desired 3 a format ion from the assembled priests. 

After some conversation the subject was dropped, on the onder- 
Btandiog that Members who were able to do so would afford the 
mini red information* 

5.“In the unavoidable absence of Mr. J. F. Dickson, the Horn 
Secretary read portions of the Paper fixed for the day ;—* J Notes 
illustrative of Buddhism a* the Daily Religion of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, and some account of ib&ir Ceremonies before and after 
Death." 

Mr. Dickson prefaces his remarks with an explanation that these 
notes were originally written ns an introduction to an intended 
edition uf portions of the Jatskas or Birth Stories, but his public 
duties hud, for some years past, left him no leisure for his P&U 
studies, and m the meantime Hie labours of Proffcasore Katie bo LI 
and Davids had in part supplied the want. He Fad therefore 
abandoned she proposed work on the Jdtakaa. 

The following i* a brief summary of the Paper. 

Inclination and great opportunities during a lengthened term of 
service In Ceylon had led Air. Dickson to observe very closely the 
daily religious life of the Buddhist*, and in this paper he 
eadeavoatv to make clear, in an intelligible form, acme of the 
more salient points of the Buddhist religion, aa manifested in its 
daily working. Buddhism, no less than Christianity, the writer 
remark*, Is a religion of love and charity ; it preached, above all. 
things, the duty of charity in it s widest and noblest sense-. In a 
Pali sfittra are enumerated the ten modes in which n meritorious 
act may be performed, viz., (1st) charity, (2nd) piety, (3rd) medi¬ 
tation, (4th) giving of merit, (5th) sharing in the merit of another, 
(tith; helping tho helpless, (7th) showing respect, (8th) preaching, 
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(9th) listening?, and (10th) rejection of heresy. These are a list 
of virtues which many Buddhists may practise more or less in 
secret, but there are many occasions on which a pinknma is 
publicly performed, and at the present clay the word is generally 
applied to these public performances. The ordinary pinkamas 
are those performed, first, at the commencement of the season 
which is known os If as; second, before death ; third, after 
death ; and fourth, when making offerings at a shrine or to 
the priesthood. Of all the observances throughout the Buddhist 
year, the most important are those connected with the season of 
ffas, of which th** author proceeds to j:ive a long and interesting 
account, from the beginning of the season to the end of it. Thu 
Was season, or, as 6ome erroneously call it, the Buddhist Lent, 
commences on the 15th day of the eighth month, ». e. on the 
full-moou day of the month of June-July. It is customary at this 
season for the people to invite a certain priest to re»ide in their 
village, and, if the invitation is accepted, tho villagers arrange 
amongst themselves how the priest’s wants shall be supplied 
during the period. It is usual for the householders to take the 
duty in turn, the householder of the day providing all that is 
required. Mr. Dickson describes very minutely tho ceremonies 
connected with the first day of the Was season. After three 
months have passed the I fas Besson comes to an end. This 
is on the full-moou day of the month of September-October, and 
the ceremonies connected with this day are also fully deluded. 
Mr. Dickson then describes the ceremonies next in importance: 
namely, the Jivaddna or pinkama performed by a man whose end 
is approaching, called in Sinhalese Goddne; and the Matakadane , 
the ceremony performed for the release of a soul from purgatory ; 
—concluding his interesting paper with a description of the cere¬ 
monies connected with offerings made at a shrine or to the 
priesthood. 

The Secretary remarked that Mr. Dickson’s remarks were 
perhaps confined to the people of the Kandyun districts, but he 
believed the account was as applicable to the Sinhalese in tho 
low-country. 

Mr. Rnnaeigba said he believed there was very little difference 
in that respect between the people in the Kandyan and low- 
coantry districts: with a few slight variations the ceremonies 
observed were substantially the same. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller enquired whether the word u church” in the 
paper meant “priesthood.” Th© paper was no doubt extremely 
interesting and valuable/ but he thought the terms u church,” 
44 monastery,” &e misapplied. 

The Secretary answered that Mr. Dickson had translated 
sadrjhan by the “church.” The paper was evidently popularised 
in order to make it intelligible to Western readers. 

6. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Dickson 
for his valuable and interesting paper, and the Meeting concluded 
with the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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Additions to the Library. 


Presentation! by the Government of Goa. 

Additamonto as Reflexoes sobre o Padroado Portuguez no Oriente 
pelo tnesnto Auctor, 1858. 

Arcebispo De Goa e a congregant de Propaganda Fide por um 
Portuguez, 1862. 

Archbishop of Goa aud the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
by a Portuguese, 1863. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fascicalo 2° Livro doB Privilegioa da 
Cidade de Goa, 1857. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 3° 1 Parte, 1861. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 3° 2° Parte, 1861. 

Do. do. 5° que content Dogu- 

mentos varios do Seculo XVI. 1 Parte. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 4° que content os Concilios 
de Goa, e o Synodo De Diamncr, 1862. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental. Fasciculo 5° que content Dogutnen- 
tosvnrioa do Seculo XVI., 1865. 

Archivo Portuguez Orieutal, Fasciculo 5° que content os Dogu- 
meutos varios do Seculo XVI. 3 Parte, 1866. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fasciculo 6 ° Snpplementos, 1876. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, Fascicalo 6 ° que contem Documen¬ 
tor do Seculo XVII., 1876. 

Archivo Portuguez Orieutal, Fasciculo 1° 2° Edicado Accrescen- 
ta<la coni a 2 Parte, 1879. 

Brad os a favor das Communidudes das A Ideas do Estado da 
India, 1870. 

Diccionario Portuguez-Concani compos to por um Missiouario 
1 tali uno, 1868. 

Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concani |>or Jooquim Heliodoro da 
Cunha Rivara, 1858. 

Grammatica da Lingua Concani composta pelo Padre Thomas 
Kstovdo, 1857. 

Gramtuatica da Lingua Concani escripta cm Portuguez, por um 
Missiouario, 1859. 

Grammatica da Lingua Concani no Dialecto do Norte Italiano, 1858. 

Iascrip^oes de Dio, trasladadas das Prnprias em Janeiro de 1859, 
por J. II. da Cuuha Rivara, I 860 . 

Jurisdic^no Diocesana do Bispado de S. Thome de Meliupor, 
1867. 

Ludovici de Sousa, Archiepiscopi Bracharensis de Jure Patronatus. 

Ubservu^oes sobre a Historia Natural de Goa feitos no auuo do 
1784 por Manoel Galvas Da Silva, 1862. 

Os Portuguezes no Oriente feitos Gloriosos Praticados pelos Por¬ 
tuguezes no Oriente por Eduardo A de b& N'ogueira P. do 
Balsemao. 

Reflexocs sobre o Padroado Portuguez no Orieute applicadas a 
Proclam« 9 ao Pastoral do Rev. Fr. Angelico, 1858. 
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Viagem do Francisco Pyrard as Indias Orientaes (1601 a 1611) 
Vertida do Frances cm Porlugucz |>or Joaquim Heliodoro 
da Cunha Kivarn, 1862. 

Other Presentations and Purchases. 

Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders, Dr. 
Mount. 

Akbaruumuh, by Abul-Fazl i Mubarak i AllUmi,edited bv Maulawiz 
Abd-Ur-Ralura, 1881. 

Begin eude Voortgang Der Dost-Intliscbc Compagnie, L, II., 16-16. 
Bengali Primer in Roman character, by J. F. Browne, n.c.s. 
1881. 

Butterflies of India, Burmah, and Ceylon, Marshall and Do 
Niceville, 1882. 

Harris’s Voyages, 2 Vols. 

Chinecsch-Ilollandsch Woordenboek, Van bet Emoi Dialekt, Door 
J. J. C. Franckcn eu C. F. M. De Geig«. 

Dictionary, Canarcse and Engli-h, by the Rev. W. Reeve. 
Elementary Grammar of the Kuuuadu or Canarese Language, 
by Thomas Hod son. 

First Year’s Work on a Coffee Plantation, by T. C. Owen, 1877. 

Do. do. by A. L. Cross, 1877. 

Forrest’s Voyage : A*Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluccas. 
Catalogue der Numiamatische Afdeeling van Het Museum van Het 
Batavis&sch Gcnootschap van Kunstcn en Wetenscbup- 
pen, 1877. 

Uistor Journal, Spilbergen. 

Histoire de Portugal; Wing an Account of the Colonial Ventures 
of Portugal in the XIV., XV., and XVI. Centuries, com¬ 
piled from the writings of Jerosmo Osorius and others. 
Paris, 1556. 

The Hungarian Language, by Ignatius Linger. 

Introduction to the Study of Language, by B. Deluruck. 

Manual of the Revenue Systems and Land Teuures of British. 

India, Baden-Powel), 1882. 

Nepalese Buddhist Literature, by R. Mitra. 

Oriental Studies, by Hugh Nevill, Part II., 1882. 

Ouchterlouy’s English and Tamil Dictionary. 

Fanchauga Li to. 

Risi: a Poem by the author of the Saddarhatia Chintaniku. 
Inscriptions de Piyodasi. Par E. Sennit. 

Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max Muller, Vol XIV.: 

Sacred Law-,Part Il.,Vasishthn Baudhayanu, George Bolder. 
Sacred Books of the Enst. edited by F. MaxMiUler, Vol.XVHI.: 

Pnhlavi Text*. Port It, E. W. West. 

Schoutcn Oo»t Indisc ho Voyngie, 1676. 

Schouten Voyage Aox Indes, Tomes L, IL 
Scriptornm Arabum De Rebus Indicia. 

Sonucrat Voyage Aux Indes et k la Chine, Tomes L—IV. 
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Suggestions regarding the demarcation and management of the 
Forests in Knlu, by W. Schlich, pii.d., 1882. 

Triibners Oriental Seriw: Tilteun Tales, F. A. Van Shiefner 
and W. H. S. Ralston. 

Do. do. Linguistic Essays, AbeL 
Do. do. Philosophy of the Upanishods, A. E. 

Gough. 

Do. do. the Sarva Darsana Samgrnha, E. B. 

Cowell, A. E. Gough. 

Do. do. the Bhagavad Gita, translated by John 

Davies. 

Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization in India, by M. M. Kunte. 

Journals, Periodicals, Reports, SfC. 

Calcutta Review, No. XLII., Deceml>er, 1853. 

Catalogus tier Nuommatischo AfdceUng ran Het Museum van Hef 
Batuvia&sch Genoolschap van Kunstewen YVetenschappen, 
1877. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection, Wibsar. 

Indian Antiquary, edited by Jas. Burgess, ll.d., Jane, 1882, to 
January, 1883. 

Journal, Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1882. 

Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL I., Part 1., Noe. III. and 
IV. 1882. 

Do. >. VoU n„ Part II., Nos. II„ III., VII., Vni. 1882. 

Do. North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1882. 

Do. Ou Recucil de Mt'iuoires de la Soci6t£ Asiatique, 1882. 
Notulcn van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-vcrgaderingen van Ilct 
Butavioasch Genootschap van Kunsten en YVetcnschappen, 
1882. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 

lass. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, November, 1882, 
to April, 1883. 

Reports, Annual Report and List of Accessions, Indian Musenm, 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Do. Archteological Survey of Southern India, No. 3: The 
Amaruvati Stupa. 

Do. On Compilation of Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
1881-1882. 

Do. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Philadelphia, 
1882. 

Tijdachrift voor Indtscbo Taal-lond-en Volkenkunde Nitgegoven 
Door Ilet Baluviaasch Genootscliap van Kunsten en YV’o- 
tenschappen, onder redactivo vau J. E. Albrecht en D. 
Gerth van Wijk, 1882. 

Transactions of the Japan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. X., Part IL, 1882. 
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Transactions of the Philological Society, 1875-76. 

Tropica! Agriculturist,, Koveinber t 18S2 r to February, 1883, 
Colombo. 


Alnchand»*a. 

Ur a wye Guna Darpanuyn, 
Kalagedi Mat ay a, 
Fuuadurc Controversy, 


Sirihatt'&c Booh. 

Sulasldkayn. 

Sami vila SaDdesuvya, 
Satti Saggrahay*, 


Committer Meeting. 

Jinnc II, 1883. 

Present: 

Rev. E. F, Miller, u.A,, in the Chair, 

J. Capper, Esq, | W. Ferguson, Esg* 

11, C. F. BeUt Eiq., Hon. Secretary. 

1. Fond and confirmed the Minutes of last Meeting. 

2. The Hon, Secretary suggested that a General Meeting ho 
convened for the 27th in.* mitt, at which he was prepared to read :— 

(a) JTotcs on Images in Buddhist Temples in Ceylon, by 
Air. V\ itlmsiuha, in reply ro the letter on the subject 
from Dr, Burgess, Editor of [he Indian AttHyittiri/* 

(It) Paper on 41 Ceylon Gipsies^ by Sir. J. P. Lewis, it. a,, 

c.c.s. 

Approved, 

3. The lion, Secretory mooted the question of the unsatis¬ 
factory manner in which she new Rules of the Society's Library 
were being .carried out; and stalled Unit until a complete 
understanding was cotne to with the Museum Committee as to the 
extent of the Librarian’s duties, it would be impossible to bring 
tho Society's Library into an efficient state. 

Bttolcfdi —That the Hon. Secretary do personally represent 
matters to the Society's President (Hon. W. H, Raven ■■em ft) with 
tho object of having the C. A. S. Library Rules passed by tho 
Museum Committee and engrafted on the existing Rules of the 
Museum Library. 
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General Meeting, 

Junr 27, 1034. 


Present: 

non* W* H, Ravenicreft, President, in the Chair. 


Hon. Sir J* Douglas, Lieu tenan t*G overeur, Vico Patron* 


T. Berwick,, Esq* 

W* Blair* Esq* 

VV, Ferguson, Esq* 

W* G, Ceq. 


S* Green* Esq. 

W. K. James, E§q, 

E. F. Pereru, Esq. 

W* P. RuffisiybA, Esq. 


J. L. Vanderstranten, Esq., 51 .D, 


H* C. P. Bell, Eaq„ Hon* Secretary. 

1* Confirmed Min utes of General Meeting held on F obrqnry 8th. 

2. The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of thu 
Society : — 

A, R. Dawson* Esq., c.c.s* 

R. II* Sinclair, Esq*, c.o.s. 

T. G. II* Tqitiill* Esq., 11 .u. 

K. L. Don Charles. 

3. List of Woks received ¥ince last Meeting wag laid on the 
table by the Hon* Secretary. 

4. A Paper by J. P. Lewis, C.C-5. ( *oti ** Ceylon Gipsies,” was 
then rend by the Hon* Secretary* the following being a luminary;— 

The so-called ,! Gipsica' 1 of Ceylon, known among Die SlghaiV^e 
as Telly gukurayo (Telagttf), nra met with in most parts of Die 
IdiiiiJ, engaged in the occupations, of exhibiting tame cobras or 
monkeys, ami per forming jugglery, and from their appearance are 
not to be distinguished from ordinary Tamil coolies •, so that, in the 
recent Census report, they appear to hare been classed as Tamil*. 
"I hey are however careful to call themselves Telugm*, though 
apparently uuabk- to speak Ttlugn, Sinhalese uad Tamil being 
used indiscriminately by them, Ths two classes of enake-charmers 
and monkey-dancers are, according to their own account* quite dis¬ 
tinct* tlii" former being much more numerous* they belong to different 
castes, and each profbsrei to consider the other's occupation degrad¬ 
ing 1 The women of the monkey-duncere also practise palmistry* 
Their religion appears to partake very much of that of the locality 
in which they appear— no me rimes they are Buddhists, some times 
Si vita. They are perfectly ill Etc rate* and have no desire Dint their 
children should be educated* A camp of snaJre-cbnrmcrs- met by the 
writer in the Southern Province spoke Sinhalese fluently and well, 
though with a “ foreign" accent. They could not speak Telogu, 
though they said it w T oa their proper language, but spoke Tamil* 
They asserted “that their aa testers came over in the time of 
B uddhu, ” an i they professed to he Buddhis ts* Th esc people never 
settle down, but spend their lives wandering over the Island - 
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thtfr waggon-shaped talipot haU pheked up and carried on dun- 
tcjs backs, They abhor wort of all kinds, but do noL appear to be 
udlcfeil to smoiu crime* L alike Eiicijr brethren iai liuropsp t lv ^y arc 
not touch given to plunder, though at times haring many opportune- 
t5dS ,1 " ,J hlOecftsibiinlly, a crop of kuraktan has lacea found to Imro 
sens l hiy diminished after their departure from the neighbourhood, 
I hey havo no idea of time, are their own doctors, and their marrifigo 
^ and burial arrangement* are of the simplest kind, I'olv^amy Is 
Bametimes practised, but not polyandry. Their marriage rites con- 
B1= * m ofliing together on the same mat, the bridegnwm placing (ive 
? tnn £ s of bend* round the neck of the britle. They appear to 
huve a very limited range of personal names,, younger broth era 
being in some cases called by the same names os the elder, and 
distinguished from tile latter only by the addition of “ small/* 
“ ? oulJ £*” > prefixed to their nnmo«, and females inkin* male 

nanie® with the term motion “ aMv* The snake-charmers prufc™ 
to le able to catch cobras in the jungle when they please, 
oud to in me them in a few day* through their knowledge of 
“cobru language / 1 and by means of tho virtues of certain v*ge- 
tnhju sultetanceB, The antidotes in question arc the seed and 
pieces of the stem or root of the n&gaditrtuin and the root of tha 
thxK^rd* The seed of the migatUtrana “exactEy resembles in 
:-liap-.‘ the hand of 4 coirs, ah owing tha eyes, expanded hood, and 
fang*, white the stem is not u alike the body of the snake with its 
^ markings. J t i.H probably owing to these resem- 

filimces that rhe plant is credited with mysterious powers as « auake 
am 1 dote. ^ When flio» substances are carried on the person, no 
cobra,, it 15 «Mrted, wjJJ attack their possessor, for, ns brg ns it is 
in them proximity, the reptile la powerless for harm . 11 AtTexperi¬ 
ment was nude with the object of ascertaining what grounds there 
were '-or tliis. assertion, A piece of eiairnra way h eld near the head 
of a cobra which was sitting up in an attitude of attack “Thu 
snake certainly scorned to become suddenly cowed, end it subsided 
gradually into its boaket. The same result did not follow sub^e- 
quently when rf twig picked up at random from thu spot was 
f“ f" ,h « '"PPOWI wuiiJote.-t The gipak, toM „ 

I° hof that ™&«ra copies among cobras as amongst men, one of a 
™ Htly taught being said to be the fisher 

wbibt other* were vellilhol A family of the mookev-dsoc^ 
made a living Jar some time by catching numbers 0 r the Indian 
kingfisher,, the leathers of which they sold to Moormen of Bdintm 
Bazaar, near frugal la. These feathers appear to be in irrexl 
n ,n Chm *- # " The bird is caught by means of a not, eta£ 


^ s ™ unB m : Tamil SaSfe rh/JJJd 

f Sc* T^nm-Bfn Natural UibLOry ofCijtoa, 
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to which la placed a captive kinglluhor to serve as n decoy, Thg 
net being eo fine as to ba practically invisibly the wild bird flies 
against it in attempting to join the decoy. Thg net collapses, 
falling over the former bird, which fa thereupon captured before 
it can free itself/’ Another method of catching birds whoso 
feathers arc not of much vain e is by on ingenious device ofcocoacut 
midribs smeared with jak-gutn, With the people described above 
nre not to be confounded o class of wandering Moormen ealh d 
wlio fix their head quarters in some town or village ami 
lodge in houses, 

Mr. Lewis had sent with his Paper a Feed of the tifipntfaratio, 
and portions of tire stem of that plant, and of the steward, and also 
a “snake-stone," which wets Inspected with much interest ns 
alleged antidotes against snake-bites. 

It: answer to a query by the Hon, Secretary as io the employ¬ 
ment of the elawvra by native VtdarAlas in easts of hydro¬ 
phobia, Dr, YanderHremten slated that ho was unaware of its ust, 
it being a deadly potsou,f 

As regards the Teiugu origin claimed for themselves by these 
G ipsies, Mr. Bell observed that this was supported by the fact that 
the VY nsjuri, Lund i uni. Wadari, and Vaulya (snake-cJiJirTiier*), 
wandering castes of the iVkkio in India, according to Mr, SLn chfos 
account of then] ia the Indian Arttif/uan/, speak Tcltigu and would 
seem to lay claim to Tdugo descent. 

Mr. W. P, Eanwiijha said he had obtiiiud information regard- 
iag the * Gipsies” which led him to believe they were really Tamil 
coolies, speaking but little Sinhalese. 

Mi. E. F, Bcrera called attention to the fact of some of the 
Eodiyas leading a nomadic life and practising palmistry. He also 
questioned the statement as to snake^hariiterg and monkey-dancers 
not associating, as he had often met them together. 

Mr, W. K, James confirmed this last fact. 

The President thought that the origin of rhea* « Gipsies’ 1 mu^t 
be determined hy their language, and trotted that Members inter¬ 
ested would endeavour to procure as foil a vocabulary of the 
Gipsy camp talk os posable. 

fi. Before the Meeting closed tbs lion. Sir John Douglas 
expressed on behalf of the Society their hum of the toss they had 
tua[aiued hy the death of CeL A. B. Fytrn, EJ] , their tote Presides. 

6. Votes of thanks were then given to the writer of the Baper 
and the Chairman, and; tka Meeting closed* 


* tn n aunrannltetiim with retoi-fl ra to this anVjcct fro in a recent in th L . 
otrtitf IwtlJomoDtH, which eubserpi'ftUy appeared Jit the OWtrr" U w -aj 

BtDttiJ that the CJttoete nuka pfctww of th@» mu] frthw fcaihvn. Sonet from 
Jrtn ncaJ pEavs arc Him represented j bra* 3 , trw.n, dress*, fti- beiotr all of kin - 
imhciy anil blne-J«$r’ ferfhen o( dificraut thaU«. Tins fat /! an dout in ivvr\'u 
Kamel, ana horns and wejjw?ni in otho ftathort* 

, 1 S*/™ 1 ?- te s • Cfo. IS65-E, p. 167. On the other hand,pp. | CC , 
L63, L I, 176, I j 3, wlietc the iiwci jj yivcq ad an jonrciltEul in ^veral natiri- 
medicJoitl oi h. 
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Additions to Library. 


Archaeological Collections in the Indian Museum, Part I., by L. 
Anderson, m.d., Calcutta, 1883. 

Address delivered before the C. M. S. for Africa and the East, by 
Rev. C. Buchanan, d.d., London, 1814. 

Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, by Dr. E. Muller, two Vols., Loo- 
don, 1883. 

Archaeological Survey of Western India,' Vols. IV. and V., by J. 
Burgess, l.l.i>., f.r.o.s., London, 1883. 

Arclucological Survey of India: Reports, Vol. XV, Bilmr, and 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ayaramga Sutta of the Cvetembara Jains, by H. Jacobi, London, 
1882. 

Anjuttara Nikaya, by Rev. R. Morris, ila., LL.n., London, 
1883. 

Annual Report of the Commissioners of Agriculture for the year 
1880, Washington, 1881. 

Account of the success of two Danish Missionaries in Malabar, 
London, 1718. 

Abrege de l’Histoiro G One rale Des Voyages (14 Vols.), Paris, 
1780. 

British Government and the Idolatrous Systems of Religion preva¬ 
lent in the Island of Ceylon, by Rev. B. Boake, Colombo. 

Bibliotheca Indica, N. S. No. 483, Calcutta, 1882. 

Bibliotheca Indica, N. S. No. 486, 7, 8, 9, 90, Calcutta, 1883. 

British Government and the Idolatry of Ceylon, by Rev. R. S. 
Hardy, Colombo, 1839. 

Bijdragen Tot de Tonl-Land en Volkenkundo van Nederlandsch- 
Indie (4 copies'), by M. NijhofF, 1881-2. 

Buddhavsmsa and the Coriya Pitaka, by Rev. R. Morris, m.a., 
L.L-D , London, 1882. 

Churchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, with a General Pre¬ 
face, giving an account of the progress of Navigation from 
its first beginning, London, 1746. (6 Vols.) 

Claris Biblica, or a Compendium of Scriptural Knowledge, by A. 
Clarke, London, 1880. 

Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripiuka, by 
B. Nanjio, Oxford, 1883. 

Ceylon and the Government of Lord Torrington {2 copies), by J. 
Madden, London, 1851. 

Case of Thomas Clarke, M.D., Combi 11, 1812. 

Case of J. W* Hotcliisson. 

Concise Grammar of tho Malagasy Language, by G. W. Parker 
London, 1883. 

Die Insel Ceylon bis in das erste Jahrhundort nach Christi Go* 
hurt by Richard Wendt, Dorpat, 1854. 

De Reisbescbryvinq van Johan Jacobsz Saar Naor Oost Iudien. by 
J. LL Glazcmaker, Amsterdam, 1671. 
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Dictionary of the Malayan Language, by W. Marsden, F.R.S., Lon¬ 
don, 1812. 

Essay on the Booh of the Acta of the Apostles, by J.G. Cbristoffclez, 
Colombo, 1883. 

Examination of the Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India. 
Fragments Arabes ct Persons, Par M. Reinaud, Paris, 18*5. 
Hitdpadiisa, translation by F. Johnstone, 1848. 

Histoire do Lalaponie Sa Description, Paris, 1678. 

History of Lapland, containing Geographical Description, and a 
Natural History of that country, Loudon, 1704. 

History of Ethiopia, by J. P. Gent, London, 1682. 

Histori iEthiopica, 1460-1657, by Ludolfus, 1681. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., Parts 141, 2, 3, 4, 5, edited by J. 
Burgess, ll.d., Bombay, 1883. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Yol. 15, Bombay, 1883. 

Journal Asiatique ou Uccueil Do M6moires, Tome L, Nos. 1,2, 3, 
and Tome II., Nos. 1,2. 3, Parts, 1883. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of BcDgul, N. S., Vol. I., Port L for 

1882, Calcutta, 1882. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, N. S., Yol. 52, Calcutta, 

1883. 

Journal of the Pali Text Society, by T. W. R. Davids, h a. 
London, 1882. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the R. A. S., Singapore, 1883. 
Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 51, Part 2, No. 4, 
Calcutta, 1883. 

Letter to the -Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melbourne, First Lord 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, by J. Peggs, Loudon, 1841. 
Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., on the present 
state of British Connection with Idolatry in Ceylon, by 
J. Feggs, London, 1843. 

Legends of the Punjab, by Capt. R. C. Temple, London. 
Lepidoptera of Ceylon (2 copies), by F. Moore, *.z.s., London, 
1882, Parts V. & VI. 

Madagascar, or Robert Doury's Journal, Londou, 1729. 

New Voyage to the East Indies in tho years 1690 and 1691, by 
Monsieur Duquesnc, London, 1696. 

Notulcn Van de Algemeene en Besstuura Vergaderingen Van het 
Batnviaasch Genootschap Van Kuuaten en Wetenachappea 
Decl 20, 1882, No. 4. 

Notes on the Pali Grammarian, Kachchuyana, by Lieut.-CoL. G. E. 
Fryer, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ost Indianiaehe Funszekcn Jabrige Kriega Dienate and Wahr- 
hafflige Beschruz. 

Observations on Capt. Biden’s Pamphlet on the present condition 
of the Merchant Sea Service, Ceylon, 1836. 

Oriental Observations and Occasional Criticisms, by J. Callaway, 
London, 1827. 

Outlines of Basque Grammar, by W. J. Van Eys, London, 1883. 
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Oldest Aryan Element of the Sinhalese Vocabulary, by Professor 
E. Kuhn (D. Ferguson's translation). 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No.10, Calcutta, 1882. 
Do* do. do. 1, Calcutta, 1883. 

Do. ^ do. do. 2, Calcutta, 1883. 

Reis in Oost-en-Zuid Borneo Van Koetei Naar Banjennussin, by 
Carl Bock, 1881. 

Report of the Comptroller of the Commcy of the United States 
(4 copies), Washington, 1881. 

Revised Statistics of Mission* in India and Ceylon, by Rev. J. 
Mullens, London, 1883. 

Records of the Government of India, No. 190, Calcutta, 1883. 

Reis in Oost-en-Zuid Borneo Van Koetei Nuar Baujcrm&ssin 
ondernomen op last der Iudische regccring in 1879 en 1880, 
Door Carl Bock. Atlus. 

Sermon preached at Colombo, at the Church in the Fort, on Suuday, 
17th October, 1816, by Thomas Fansluiw (2 copies), 
Colombo, 1817. 

Scriptorum Arabntn Do Rebus Indicia, by H. B. Konig, Borneo, 
1838. 

Simplified Gnunmnr of Modern Greek, by E. M. Gcldart, m.a., 
London, 1883. 

Science, published weekly at Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A., by Moses 

King, Vol. U No. 14, 1883. 

Subhusita, by A. Mohottaln, Colombo, 1883. 

Trubner & Co.'s Montlily List, Vol. 7, No. 6, 1833. 

Tropical Agriculturist, Vol. 2, Nos. 9, 10, 12, Colombo, 1883. 

Bruce's Travels iu the Interior Districts of Africa, London. 
1799. 

Tijdscbrift Voor Indiscb© Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel 28. 
by J. E. Albrecht, Batavia, 1K83. 

Udanavarga : A Collection of verses from the Buddhist Canon, by 
W. W. Rock hill, London, 1883. 

Voyage Du Chevalier Des Mar chain en Guinee (4 volumes), 
Amsterdam, 1731. 

Mandelso’s Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors into Persia 
and India, by John Davies, Londou, 1642. 

Verhandelingen Van bet Bataviasch Genoatschap Van Kunstcn en 
Wcteuschappen, Deal 42, Batavia, 1881. 

V inayapitakam, one of the principal Buddhist Holv Scriptures in 
the Pali language by Dr. Oldenberg, Vol. 5,'London, 1883. 
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COMMITTEE Meeting* 
October 5 , 1883. 


Present; 

The Han. IT, H. KnvenBerofb in the Chair. 

T* Berwick, Esq. | J, Capper, Esq* 

W. FergamjU;, K-e-13- 

ii. C. L J . Bell, Esq., lion* Secretary, 

1, Confirmed Minutes of the last Meeting. 

2, Tha Hon. Secretary elated that the following Papers had 
been circulated among line Reading Committee : — 

(n) " The Elephant-catchers (Fanmkan*) of Mastili," by (1. 

Air Fowler, Esq. t c^c,3w 

(i^A li Stpluikse Bird-Lore/" by W* Knight James, E^q*, 

and proposed that a General Meeting should >ks convened before 
the dose of'ihe month, nt which one or more of the Papers approved 
mlsht be rend, 

ttrsoloed ,* — To call a General Meeting for the 23rd instant. 

3, With reference lo Resolution 3 of last Corn mi tree Meeting 
(Juno llth), the Chairman Announced that the Rulas of tho 
Society's Library had been July brought before the Aluaccrsn 
Committee, and passed, ho as to form an integral part of the emirs 
body of Rules iducting the Museum Library, and that for their 
proper working the Museum Secretary and Librarian was 
responsible, 

4- The Hon* Secretary laid before the Committee a statement 
showing heavy outstanding debt* on account of books ordered in 
the course of 18b2, which the prospective revenue of the eurieut 
year would not meet, la explanation Mr. Bell stated that the 
orders for these hooks had been sanctioned and been seat homo 
tinder the impressioti that the Government would continue to 
relieve the Society of all expense in conneeiioa with the printing 
of it* transaction^, as in puii years. But the Society bus been 
informed that the eonliuttcd pressure on the resources of the 
Government l^resa tun rendered it impossible to grant tEiss con¬ 
cession, for thU year at least ; (ho Society has therefore to face 
an extra expenditure in IHS3 of over Its, SOD* The Hon, Secre¬ 
tary suggested that tile re-printing of Wk numbers of the Journal 
be not further proceeded with, and that no fresh orders for books 
l*) Issued until the Society emerges from its temporary dltljcqEtiee, 
and iiq finances safely admit of charges other than those tujeeasury 
for tlio regular Issue of its Transactions*, 

Agreed to. 
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General Meeting, 

October 23rd,, 1&&3. 


Present: 


TLe Hen. W. H. Ravenauroft, President, id the Choir. 


J, Capper, Eiq. W. R> Eynsey, Esq,, p.c.u.O- 

A* M. Ferguson* E^q., cJt-O- H. J. Mac Vicar, Esq- 
lb Frtiidcnbcr^j Esq. W* V. liuum-intia, Esq, 

II- C- P- Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary- 

I. Reail and confirmed M inti lcsoI 1 last. General Meeting- Some 
CQitvcrMiiion endued regarding the Paper on t+ The Gipsies nT 
Ceylon,” read m the bit mooting. Tho Chairman hoped that 
further information (particularly as to their camp dialect) would 
be supplied by outstation Members. 


2. On the motion of the Hon. W. II* RnYGQsciwfr, seconded 
by Mr. J* Capper, the following gentlemen were ad mi tied Mem- 
hers ?—Messrs. J. U, Tbwaitea, Geo, Ycmderapni, and Rev.. S. D. 
J. Ondonye, 


3, In laying on the table Mat of hooka presented to the Society 
since June* the Honorary Secretary remarked that thti outlay on 
hooka during 1B&1 and ld^2 had Wen considerable, ami that 
purchases ljta.il been curtailed this year in consequence of the 
Society having to face the cost of printing its Transactions 
formerly tmdortakcu by the Government Pres*, 

4. (i) The flonorary Secretary then read portions of Mr- G. 
M, Fowler's Paper on **The Elephant QrtDben (/laumioDit) of 
Mussdi,” of which the following is a summary:—-T be Paper shows 
the during rkili of these native sportamen, whose only weapons are 
ropes of builiilo hide with a running noose nt one end- They aro 
described as a fine- full race of men, very' muscular and nimble. 
They seek their game in parties of twenty, of whom, however, 
a portion only advances to the front., armed with their builhlo-hide 
nooses ; the other follow them at n distance ready to aid them 
when required. The Hooters steal slowly and noiselessly up to a 
herd of elephants, rope in hand, and, m soon ns they arc close to 
them, their attendants, upon a signal, raise a shout, on which tbu 
animals start off, when ilie watchful Pjinikknn* each slip a nooso 
round one of their hind Icgn, and quick as lightning fasten the 
Other Cud to a stout tree. Sometimes the ropes break ; if not, the 
animal foils on the gtouud with the sudden jerk, end the other 
legs nod hum! are made fast. There ore elephant charmers who 
pfflCtiJie to ensure aucccis to the hunters, and these, after a 
capture, receive As their share a foe of 10 to 12 per cent- oti the 
value of the animals caught. 

The Chairman remarked that in the Trincomalee District the 
people used to catch elephants, but it was not so pluck My dime. 
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They tjMd to shoot the mothers and then take the young ones ; 
mul that was the cause of a great deal of the late deftrcieiittti of 
elephants in that pun of the country. The EcatnikaxA seemed to 
he quite a distinct breed, fur the people he had referred to could 
not catch dephnttH in the tame way— i. r. noose them round 
the leg and fasten the rope to a tree. lie bdtoYed a good many 
of the elephants so tied often managed to break loose* * When he 
was in she Mappiir District the other day, he heard a good deal 
about elephant-catching, and he was told that an elephant which 
had been caught escaped with the rope round its leg T and was the 
terror of tine ntighbou i h ood* . 

(ii) The next Paper (portions of which were read by the 
fiecro tnry) waa by Mr* SV. l£. James „ on 14 Sinhalese Bird-Lore/' 
It deals with the iiumereita legends in connection with the birde 
of the country* The magpie robin (S. ia bclieftd la 

be a bird of tU-omen, and is generally driven from any dwelling 
U approaches, The body of the black robin is employed in certain 
incantations or charms. The king-crow (S. Kaptiiu^bfnfi, Kttvu- 
*Ju.p/irinikkiyu) or dronga is n diminutive bind which may 1'cequently 
be seen harassing the crew* ami there is a curious legend about Chid 
bird and the crqw in a former stale, very characteristic of its ingen¬ 
uity. The story goes. that, to settle a wager, the crow und the little 

king 1 ’ each took in its beak a small bag of whatever substance 
it pleased, to see which eoudd fly highest ; the crow took a bog of 
cotton, as being very light, but the wnry 11 king,” seeing that rain 
wnd coming on, took a bag of t-aU, which the rain soon washed 
away, whilst the cotton became heavier in the wet Other legends 
relate to the parrot, the spot led dove, the red lapwing, and other 
bird*. 

An interesting discussion ensued. 

5* The Mooting terminated with a vole of thanks to the 
Chairman. 


Committee MeetTHO. 
DfcAftirf IdfA, 1833 > 


Present; 

Ph, Freihlctiberg, Esq., in lliu Chair, 

T. Berwick, Eeq. I J. E. Wardrop, Esq. 

J, B, Cull, Esq*, m.a, I J. L- Vanderstranten, Esq., m.d 

J, G. DcaivEeq., Honorary Treasurer. 

H. C. P, Bell, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 

U Rca-i and confirmed Minutes of the last Meeting, 
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Prdc^drf to nominate Odice-Bearer, for the enwwg jenr, 
frttulmt .-The Hoc, J. K Dickson, m.*,, &.*. 

/ George Wall, Esq,, 

/ 7 1 Slami forth Green, K&q, 

//ok, Tnmfflflv—J, G. Dean, Esq, 


T. Berwick, Esq, 

J, Cupper, Esq. 
tT_ B. Cull, Esq., M.A. 
Fergu*>n, Esq., f , l . s . 


Gqwitfpr, 

Pb. Freutfcnber#, Esq. 

W. it Kjnaej, Esq„ F.c.if.o, 

1-L 'i’rimcnj Ksq,, 5!.B., f.l.s. 

J, L. Vendersirojucn, Esq., m.p. 


J. G. Wartlrop, Esq. 

_ Mr ‘®ft. onbeb ^ denominated as HimanrySemtarr for tS84 
^pressed bis re-r^t that his increased: official duties w^d preii nt 

tTSTT t is D 'g-«w- »p«-C 

7 * the purpose of editing the Society^ Publication. 

//pm, Seemorier,— J Bel), Esq., CvC.s. 

I Yr* E„ Davidson, Esq., c.c.s, 

nh^ r 'o?thTfev' V E i p V C ;'| Kn,e ° a ‘ b l R^mgCommilteah, 
P 0 ibe Kev. E, E. Miller, m.a., who had left for England. 

* The President £ ex-officio.) 

. T. Berwick, Esq. 

J_ B. Coll, Esq.j n. a. 

W. Ferguada, Esq , 

^retary submitted a statement of finances 
prepared by the Honorary Treasurer. "sous 

■E The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


Reading Committee .— 


3 , 


Aatjrtukx Minting, 
December 20th> J SS3. 


Present: 

H cwTr tr Sir Artllur Gorj00 ’ °* C -“ G - F “<™, i« u. 

“piSS: Sir J - B " 0Sl “' *- eM > L i«ta«W»v<mr, Vice- 

Til! Rrl','o F ‘ Diclt 3 f >n. 0.11.0., PnBiJfnt^lMl 
ll« fiigh! B,v. tfcn Lord Bishop ofColoroW 

X i. IwumkL’ 


T. Berw ick, Esq. 

J h r „°°,? tlilJ * 

B, Cuti, Esq., ii, a. 


^ * k* Daridson, E«=q. 

A. C. Dixon, Esq, 

J « G. Dew, E*q., Hon. Tetter, 
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C* F* Dlu^ E?q,. r Alalia- 

Mwbdijtlr, 

C. Hickman, Esq* 

A. M. FlTgXWOQ* E-jq*, c, 5 !, 0 , 
EL W* Green, Esq. 

S. Green* Esq. 

If. K^tplUai* Esq. 

W, R. Kvnsey, Esq, p. C,iLo* 

F- C. Loos, Esq* 

H* * 1 * MnoVieur, Esq* 

E* F* Ferern, Esq, 


John Ferera, Esq.,Maialijdr r 
S* Rujcipaksa, Esq., Mudxii- 

Jte* , , ^ 

I. Esq. 

IV. G. Rock wood, Esq. R.£>. 

X, Sajenijasmhorn. 

C. H. De Soyza, Eng* 

The Ron* J* Stoddart 

T* II. F. TotfiUI, Esq, ar.P, 

J. L. Vundersimuton, Esq., lt*t»* 

Geo* Wall, Eaq* 


II, C. I 1 * Bell, Esq., IJuaorary Secretary* 

1 * The Mincites of the Genera! Mooting of October 23rd were 

read and confirmed* 


2. The Honorary Secretary laid on the table :— 

fat) List of Books received since the Inst General Meeting* 

(p) Specimen copy of C* A. S. Journal, No. S' (Yol, IlL, 
Fart I., 1856-S) reprinted at tho tf Time* of Ceylon‘S Freas* 


3* Proceeded to elect Office Bearers for I8S-L 

President ,—The Hon. J* F. Dickson, m*a* t C.3J.G. 

mmm-! ® M -™’- E “i'> 

4 W* R* Kyn^cy* Esq*, r.c.M.o* 
Hon.. Treasurer*^- J K G* Dean, Esq* 

lion. S'crctari'i :- -j Jf. E.Esq. 

] H* C* F* Bell, Esq* 


T* Berwick, Edq. 

J* Capper, E^q. 

J. B. Gnll t Esq., Jt.A* 

VV* Ferguson, E*q,, f lji. 


Committee. 

Ffi, Freudenbcrg, Esq* 

S. Green, Esq* 

II. Trimen, Esq*, M.rc, f.l.s, 

J. L. Vandcrstmnten, Esq., yt *d* 
J. G. Wardrop, Esq* 

4 , The Honorary Secretary then read the Annual Report of 
the Committee* 

5* The Meeting dosed with a votc^&f thunks to Ilia Excel¬ 
lency tfie Governor for presiding* 


Erprinted front the “ Times of Ceylon T 
TnE Annual General Meeting waa held at the Council Chamber, 
Hia Excellency the Governor presiding. There was a large 
gathering of Members—the largest, wo believe, the Society Iulh 
had for same time past at its Meetings—due, no doubt, to the fnct 
that this wus the first occasion on which His Excellency Sir 
Arthur Gordon presided* 

Election of Ojfitt- Bearert. 

air* T* Berwick said he had been asked to propose the list of 
Office-Bearers for this year. The list of Comm it tee Members was 
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the Paine ns lost year* with two exceptions. ITo Ufa* sure they 
would atl welcome to the Committee Mr. StnnKbrth Green and 
Dr. rriniin. The otter cinwge wna the election of Air. Dickafla 
rh Prt'jident, couftfjiienit on the ilepnrlure of Air. Knvenscroft to 
hiigliuxJ* In view ol the proof* Mr. Dickson had already given 
to them of his interest Ut the Society, and of hie own personal 
tEustea and studies* he was euro there could he but one opinion— 
and that was, that they could not find a better gentleman than 
Sir. Dickson, to succeed their late President,, Air. Raven aero ft* 
It was also proposed that Dr* Kynsey shoo Id take Mr. Dteksoida 
pkoa as Vice-President. He wag sure they would receive thn 
n^mes of these gentlemen with approbation. There was one other 
dmogo ’which Was proposed to he made, and which perhaps bo 
should mention—namely* to have two joint Secretaries instead of 
one. I h&ir hard-working Secretary, hading be was unable to 
continue to devote the some time to the interests of the Society 
which he wished to give, owing to bis increased official duties, had 
placed bin resignation in the hand* of the Committee. The Com- 
mitten were very anxious, if possible, to avoid a course which 
would bo attended with great disadvantage to the Society, and 
it was proposed (and be hud no doubt the Society would see its 
way to adopt the suggestion) that they should have two joint 
Sccrelaries, Mr. Davidson of the Civil Service consenting to Assist 
Mr. Belt He would, with the permission of the Meeting, read out 
the names of the proposed Office* Bearers. 

The Secretary then rend the Annual Report :— 

Anttcal Report. 

“Is submitting its Annual Report, your Committee Is gratified in 
being able again to eoljgmtulolo the Society on its assured 
position. Since the resuscitation in IKS l a steady development 
ha- ensued* and the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
baa, it is confidently believed, fully regained Us former firm am! 
honourable status amongst similar institutions throughout the 
world. Correspondence with sister societies, interrupted during 
the period of apathy between ltfd-SO, baa been renewed, and 
interchange of publications invited by several new learned bodies. 

“ Members .—Tec now A1 embers were admitted In the course of 
the year j death has robbed us of two Members {one for many 
years the zealous President of the Society, Cob A. R. Fyers, li.E , 
Surveyor-General), and eight have been lost by rotirempbt, conse- 
tjuenc on departure from Ceylon* The present lict show- lOLifa 
Members, 4 Honorary Members, and 106 Ordinary A limbers, or 120 
in al! It is hoped that tlie enduing year will witness a considerable 
accession of M e mb ers, and the re-enrolment of many gentlemen 
whose withdrawal from the Society waa solely due to its lifelessneaa 
and apparent collapse during the five yeareabove-meo ii one<l, Wera 
the objects of the Society more generally known, it may safely be 
asserted Uint they could not fail to attract to its ranks a far greater 
proportion of the intelligent public. With an extensive and 
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varred Library. alike accesslUle: to resident and an (station Members, 
noth tuff save ignorance of the Society’s raison d'etre, and of the 
advantage it offers for Acquiring u familiarity with the many 
branches of research possible in the LI and, pro Ten i* n larger 
inllux of new Members, It cannot be too prominently put for¬ 
ward that "the design of tbe Society is to institute and promote 
inquiries into the history, religious, lanuuagej, literature, art*, 
nod social condition of the present and former inhabitants of this 
Island, with its geology and mineralogy, its climate and meteors 
logy, its botany and zoology." 1 

11 Meetings .—Three General Meetings were held during the year 
—in February, J u nrtatul Oetobur, There La ngrowing fueling that 
these Meetings might, with more benefit, l>e convened^ in tbe 
evening instead of the uftoruoon, a time when the majority of 
Members find it very inconvenient—nay, quite impossible—to 
attend. Evening Meetings could be held both more frequently, 
and would partake of iho ehameter of rflnrfrjKiiionit or social 
reunions. The experiment is well worthy a trial. 

tf PaperM ~—'The supply of Papers has fallen short of the expec¬ 
tations formed at the do^e of 18*2, The lev. sent in have, indeed, 
for tbs most part equalled in merit and interest those of past 
years * but, as pointed out in the Committee's Report of last 
December, the want of practical support in this respect from llio 
Members aa a body is hardly creditable, and rftueh to be regretted. 
Members whose lot ts oust. In outlying districts cannot but have 
for (witter opportunities for uninterrupted and successful enquiry 
into the wide range of subjects which come within the Society's 
scope. Whether it be the peculiarity of different soil-S and their 
*uitabilsty for various products* the ravages of some sporadic pest, 
the description of new forma of animal life, climatic vagaries and 
influence, the Introduction of fresh industries, village custom.'* and 
folk-lore, or the still imperfi ally traced history of the Island, us 
deducllile from old MSS. or older ruins,—there is ample material 
for close and profitable Investigation, 

"The following Paper* were read at General Meetings of the 
year t— 

(1) “ Notes illustrative or Buddhism ns the Daily Religion of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon, and some account of their 
Ceremonies before and after Death,” by the lion, J. F, 
Dickson, m.a., c,c,s^ c.si.cj* 

(2} ■* Oylon Gipsies/* by J. F. Lewis, Esq,, it.a., c,c.a, 

(3) t£ The Elephant Catchers (Panik&ans} of MusaLi,” by 

G* M. Fowler, Esq., c c.s 

(4) *■ Sinhalese Bird-Lore,” by W, Knight James, Esq*, E.sc. 

"Among other Papers perused by the Reading Committee may 
be noted 

(1) “ Notes on the Ornithology of the Balangoda District," 
by F. Lewis 1 , Esq. 
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(2) “Polonnaruwa anti its Ruin!," by E. R, Gunaratna, Esq., 
Atapattu Mudaliyur, Galle. 

“The Journal of the year will contain nearly all the above. 

“In addition,several inscriptions (with transcript and translation) 
not recorded in Dr. E. Muller’s Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
have been received from Government and offered to Dr. Burgess for 
the “Indian Antiquary,” to ensure their early publication. 

“ Publications .—The Committee notice with regret that delay in 
issuing the Society’s Transactions seems well nigh unavoidable. This 
is a serious defect, and efforts will be made to minimize it as faros 
practicable in future. The Government Press was only able to aid 
by printing the “ Proceedings, 1882,” and the two Numbers of tho 
Journal for that year had to be entrusted to other local presses. 
No. 25, 1882 (Vol. VII.), is dragging a slow length along in the 
press, its prompt issue being rendered difficult by the technical 
nature of one or two Papers requiring tedious proof corrections. 
Mr. Albert Gray’s translation from tho French edition of MM. 
Defr£raery and Sanguinetti of that portion of Ihn Batutu’a travels 
relating to the Maldives and Ceylon, forms the “ Extra No., 1882,” 
and is in the hand* of Members. The old traveller’s quaint account 
of tho Maidive group supplements the information contained in 
Mr. Bell’s Report on the Islands, lately printed by Government. 
A reprint of our Journal for 1856-58 (Vol. III., Part 1, No. 9) is 
approaching completion, and will be out before the end of the year. 
Of Professor Virchow’s Monograph on the Vfddas, a translation has 
been made for the Society at home, under instructions from Mr. 
Bruce (our President in 1882),and tho MS. is expected from Europe 
very shortly. It may, however, be found advisable, in view of 
present heavy calls on tho Society’s annual revenue, to transfer 
this Paper also to the “ Indian Antiquary,” on the equitable condi¬ 
tion that a certain number of copies, when printed, be furnished 
to this Society. 

“ Library .—This lias at length been placed on a satisfactory 
footing. Books are now issued and called in regularly, whilst a 
re-arrangement of the works on the shelves has been effected in 
accordance with Sir J. Budd Phear’s scheme of classification. 
The recently printed Catalogue and our liberal Rules afford every 
facility to Members in all parts of the Island to make use of the 
Library. A farther improvement in working hns been secured 
by the incorporation of the C. A. S. Library Rules with those of 
the Museum Library, thus definitely throwing undivided respon¬ 
sibility on the Secretary and Librarian of the Museum. The 
appointment of the Honorary Secretary of the Society us an ex- 
officio Member of tho Museum Committee, upon tho recommend¬ 
ation of the President (Mr. Ravenscroft), must be considered 
eminently satisfactory, and tend to ensure due regard being paid 
for the future to the Society’s interests. 

“Money .—The receipts snd expenditure of the year up to date 
arc tabulated in the annexed statement, drawn up by the Honorary 
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Treasurer. Tbe credit balance in the O. B. C. is shown to bo 
Rs. 45*77, with a prospective additional income of about Rs. 360 
on account of outstanding subscriptions. It should, however, be 
stated that there are liabilities which more than counterbalance 
the total possible incomings for 1833. This temporary embarrass¬ 
ment has been brought about entirely by the Society having had 
to face this year, for the first time, the cost of printing its Journal— 
a charge already amounting to Rs. 539*94, or nearly half its 
revenue up to 1882. Government had relieved us from this burden, 
enabling large and regular orders for new books to be sent to 
England, but the heavy pressure of work in tbe Government 
Priuting Office of late, and ihe curtailment of expenditure, rendered 
it impossible to grant tho concession longer. Whilst, therefore, 
it was necessary thnt the printing of the current Journal should 
not be deferred, large book-bills of 1882 had to bo met. The sum 
spent under this head (Rs. 379*20) applies rather to orders of 1882, 
since settled, than to fresh purchases. The Committee discussed 
tho question of ways end means at a Meeting in October, and 
decided to stay the reprinting of back Numbers of the Journal, and 
investment in new books for the Library, uutil all book-debts 
were liquidated. Application will bo made to Government for a 
renewal of tho privilege of the use of its Press, or for a small 
annual grant equivalent to tlio estimated cost of printing two 
Numbers of the Journal, nnd the Proceedings of each year. 

“ President's Address .—Owing to tho departure from the Island 
of Mr. Kaven&croft, tho Society, for the second year in succession, 
is deprived of the usual address of its President, always looked 
forward to os a fitting close to the year's work. 

“In conclusion, the Committee have much pleasure in announcing 
that His Excellency the Governor has kindly consented to become 
the Society’s Patron. 1 * 




e reading of the Report 


over. 


His Excellenct the Governor said : “ Gentlemen,— I cannot 
meet you for tho first time without thanking you for the honor you 
have done mo in electing me to bo Patron of this Society, and 
without assuring you of my sincere interest in the objects to which 
the Society is devoted—an assurance which, in my case, is not a 
mere conventional statement of that interest which every Patron 
or President may be supposed to take in the Society over which he 
presides, but is a simple fact, because, for many years past, the 
subjects to the investigation of which this Society is devoted have 
occupied some share of my attention, and I am a Member of long¬ 
standing of tho old Royal Asiatic Society of London. I trust this 
gathering tc-day may be only the forerunner of many others ; and 
1 think that one cannot easily overrate the importance of such a 
centre to which Papers on all the many trarious subjects to which 
our attention is invited by the rules and the forma of the Society, 
may he sent. I think, too, that this Society may be useful ia oth<* 
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tvftjra than as ft mere vchjde for the reception, the remd5nand 
printing of 1 apera + ft would bo art act of unpardonable iimsump- 
tion for the newest Member of the Society to profess to offer any 
hints an to how it should proceed : nor aboil 1 be guilty of that 
offence, Itet I may remark, in pisaing, that J have isn, in 
^ietjcs of a similar character— archa^iogictd, literary, or devoted 
to similar purposes with ours—very great good hm resulted from 
not onlj liiirujg Meetings for the reading nod dbcussion of Paii^rs 
on coredn subject*, but also frotn undertaking some special pii ce 
of work—it may be* very Em coble piece of work—ns the funds of 
the Society permit, but still, some distinct object, having relation 
to the subjects, the investigation of which wo wisla to promote, 
Kor instance, if the tends of the Society permitted, or any iudi- 
a jlIuzlI Members of Society were inclined to clur* together to work 
in ibii manner, 1 cannot ounceiV'o of anything more jci cunsonar i re 
w fi h (he objects o( tlai- Society 1 him carry ing out: n small exeaval con 
in tEie grunt ruins of tins island, or of pursuing so mo other email 
w urk of & siioilar character. I have often heard with regard to 
huqIi socuftif.- as tlaeto—literary, archieol ogled or other societies 
“tbut r whether they arc siiccosslul or umticcp^sfuli, dependson one 
fiiniple fftct,—-am on the eminence or skill of the Members of the 
Committee, not cm the numbers or influence of the Mem ter h of tka 
Society, but on the faei of whether ithusA gotd or an inefficient 
Secretary', It that bo Lite test of the success or noR-iiteneas of a 
S ueileiy, J believe wo may congratulate ourselves oo the prospect 
of being eniiisfiitly successful, because, from nEl I Imre get-u nmt 
heard, the Society may be congratulated) 1 ant sore,on the services 
of a most efficient nod rateable officer, (Applause.) Now, gen* 
tl&mca, I will not detain you longer this afternoon beyond this 
expression of my feeling of thanks for the honor you have done 
®' lllir ^ sincere linpg that we may together manage rosily to 
effect wtnet Ei tog or other for the prosecution of science in connecUen 
ivuJi the Asiatic Society of this Colony.” (Appla u&e.) 

Jfr. Dickon, Cjc.q., sail : “ Sir,-—I have been requested by 
the Society to convey to you their thanks, not tmlv for accept lug 
the office oE Patron of this Sock-tv, but also fercoming hem to-day 
to ^Eiow by your words and action the kindly interest which wo 
feel certain you take ix. ibis Society, We feel tl.nt it is an asflfet- 
unce we have wanted, and which, for many rears, we have been 
without that the Governor a Emu Id not onty taken formal interest 
in this Scciety os it a Patron, but that he should fake such real, 
pcr-onal interest as your Excellency has been good enough to «y 
yyu take, bocaiicoit is to the Governor we must look to promote 
those interests wEuch will never be established thoroughly till the 
real character of the natives, their customs, and feelings are 
studied, which it la the object of this Society to promote.” 

10™^!?^*!? t! v C *?“ ir ' ,p 0F Colombo said that it had been 
oK f. iQ h T htl f 10 shoulJ *■*“ u P° tt himself the honourable 
office of ™ding the exprwfoa u f thanks to His Excdkmcy" 
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which Dickson had already given voice to. He did so with 
great sincerity, and he thought he was not the only one to whom 
His Eicdkucv'a presence in these naoDiciil Meeting was a sort 
of an encouragement, Ho hoped that the great number of Mem¬ 
bers wiJ| do what he wjm shamed to confci? in his own case he 
had not done*—attend the Meetings of the Society which they belong 
to, more regularly. For Ida own part, he heartily thanked Hie 
Excellency for the aus-gestion which hud fallen from hint. At 
present, unless the Members had a special interest in the Paper to 
bo rancor had something valuable to contribute, or generally 
Koine other particular occasion for comiug to that Meeting, they 
kept away. But if the Society could make itself a little mors 
personally interesting toad in the manner suggested, so that all 
could take part, the Meatings would perhaps be bettor tittended* 
Ho hogged to second the vote of thanks which Mr. Dickson had 
proposed* (Applause*) 

His Excellency acknowledged the vote with n ** Thank you,' F 
and the meeting broke up 



The Hentffar/ Trehdur&r So account with the 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


(Corrected up to December 31 it, 1SS3.J 


1.—Life Members. 


Copies ton, Reginald, The Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Colombo, d.d. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. 
Ferguson, A. M., c ilo. 
Ferguson, A. M., Junr. 


Ferguson, D. W. 
Ferguson. J. 
Grant, J. N. 

Gunn, J. 

Nicholson, Rev. J. 


Gray, A. 
Holdsworth, E. 
Ktinte, M. M. 


2.—Honorary Members. 

De Zoyaa, L., Maha Mudaliyar. 
Military Medical Officers in 
Ceylon. 


3.—Ordinary Members. 


Alwis, Hon. A. L. De 
Arneil, J. A. 

Bailey, J. B. AHanson, c.c.s. 
Baumgartner, G. A., ex.s. 
Bell, U. C. Hon. 6Vcy. 
Berwick, T. 

Blair, W. 

Boake, W. J. S., i~r.c.s., C.C.8. 
Browne, G. D. L., c.c.s. 
Buitowb, S. AL, m.a., c.c.s. 
Capper, J. 

Carbery, J„ m.b., c.m. 
Churchill, J. F., m.i.c.e. 
Clarke, A. 

Coghill, J. D. M., m.d. 

Conolly, P. W., c.c.s. • 
Cootnura Swjimy, P. 

Crawford, M. S., c.c.8. 

Cul^ J. B., M.A. 

Daendliker, P. 

Davidson, W. E., c.cs. 

Dawson, A. R., c.c.8. 

Dean, J. G., Hon. Treasurer. 
Dias, C. P., Maha Mudaliyar. 
Dias, W. A n m.d. St Andrew's, 
M.R.C.8., L s. a., England . 

Dickman, C., c.c.a. 


Dickson, Hon. J. F., m.a., c.m.o. 

C.c.s., President. 

Dixon, A. C., it.se., f.C.s. 

Don Charles, K. L. 

Douglas, Hon. Sir John, k.c.m. 0 ., 
Vice-Patron. 

Duncan, W. H. Q n f.b.g. 8. 
Dunlop, C. E., c.c.s. 

Elliott, E., c.c.s. 

Ferguson, W., p.l.s. 

Fowler, G. M., c.c.s. 
Freudenberg, Ph. 

Green, H. c.c.8. 

Green, Staniforth, Vice-PresdL 
Grenier, J. 

Grenier, S., jjp. 

Grinlinton, J.J., c.e., f.r.oj». 
Gunaratnu, E. R., A input tu 
Mudaliyar 
Gunatilaka, W . 

Haines, W. G., c.C. 5 . 

Hill, G. C., b.a. 

Hurley, E. B. 
levers, R. W., m.a., c.c.s. 
James, W. Knight, f.r.g.8.. 
F.B.HrST.8. 

JayatUaku, S., Mudaliyar, j.p. 
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Jaymwurdana, A* Mud ally iir, 
Kisipilliil, N. P. 

Kyneey, W. R, if ji-Q.c.im., 

L.B,CS.T. 
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Co«mittje:e Meetjkg. 

1 si February, 1HSH 4, 4 p.m.. United Service Library, 
Present; 

T. Berwick. Eeq,, in the Chair. 

W, Ferguson, Esq., f.l.s, I P. Rama-N&thati, Esq. 

Ph, Rreiideuberg, Esq. | (introduced). 

H. C* P. Esq., and W. E. Davidson, Esq, IJoo. Becrotaries. 

Business, 

L—Road ami confirmed Minutes of t&st Meeting. 

2. —Mr. Bell laid the following Papers on i^e table s— 

a. A» Account of the Capture of Colombo in 179(5 : A Transla¬ 
tion from the French of Monnieurde la Tliombe, fin Olhccr in iha 
Dutch Service, by the late Col. Fyers, ft.*. 

b. Notes on BeligaLa in Three Kdfaliflp, by R. W, levers, 
Esq., If. A., C,C.S. 

c. The Language of the Threshing Floor, by J, P, Lewis 
Esq., 31 .*., C.C.S. 

Resolved,— That a General Meeting be called for the 12th 
instant, at 4 p + w M in the Council Chamber, at which the flrst two 
Papers should be read. 

3. —Mr. Davidson read a Prospectus* forwarded to him by the 
Lord Bishop of Colombo, with the object of securing co-operation 
in literary work on the first Sfty -fated h, Stories, 

Resolved ,—That the Bishop be invited to attend a Committee 
Meeting, to be bold (if possible] during the ensuing week, nt the 
Museum, to discuss with the Committee the feasibility of the 
scheme submitted by him, previous to introducing the question 
before the General Meeting; the Hon. Secretary to arrange a 
date for the Meeting at which the President and the Bishop would 
be abto to attend, and to give the Committee notice accordingly. 

4. —Read letter from Dr* Burges#, of the Indian Antiquary, 
on the subject of certain “ eye copies"' of ancient inscription# for- 
warded to him by the Secretary. Mr. Burgess condemns the 
practice of taking “eye copies/* and asks that impressions may be 
procured, giving directum# how they can be#t be obtained. 

Resolved ,—That Mr. Burgess bo requested to return the copies 
sent him, that steps may be taken to secure Accurate impressions 
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of the inscriptions, and that the directions laid down bj Mr* 
Burge&s for taking impress ions be printed and circulated for the 
guidance of Member* of the Society.* 

4.*— Read correspondence with the Editor of the 
in connection with printing the Society h n -Journal for the future* 
nnd approved the action of the Hon- Secreiary in coueluding 
arrange me ntA with the Editor of the Orientalist to have the 
Eoglttih manuscript of Prof, Virchow’a Monograph on the Veddnhs 
printed a? a number nf the Journal without charge* subsequent t* 
the appearance of the Paper in tbe pages of tbo Orientalist* 


Committee AIeeti^g. 

February, 18^4, 4 p r m* t at the Colombo Mutuum, 
Present: 

The Hon. J. F* Dickson, m.a*, c*w.o m President, in the Chair. 

T. Berwick, Esq, | Pb. Freiidenberg, Esq* 

J. B. Cult, Esq., u.a. | J- G. Waidrop, Esq* 

J, G. Pean, Esq,, Honorary Treasurer. 

H* C* P- Bell, E-ftp j C-C.8., nod W. £, Davidson, Esq., e-C.s,, 
Joint Seoretnriee. 

Tho Right Rev, Lord Bishop of Colombo present, on invitation, 
to confer with the Committee. 


* dr rain r t Soya I Asiatic Society (Ceylon Bruch), 

Colombo, Tth July* IS84* 

Sin,—Tire aufieied extract from a letter by Dr. flnfgeffl, of tin? Indian 
Jiififvary, it is thought might be of value to those- Mcmbons of the Society 
whom Untie- may lead them Eo the discovery of ancient inscriptions of 
carvings. A supply of the Taper referred to will be- forwarded on application 
to me. 

Yours, iiL, 

W. E. Davidson* 

—*—— Hon, Secretary* 

Extract referred to* 

First, the stone is well brushed to dean it, nnd then A liUle OOflnmnti *tmp 
1* tubbed on the brush, nnd by it over the stone. Next, Common CtHLEtlry 
aftsized paper (whirey-brown) is dipped in Water am! laid Carefully over it, 
and beaten down w] th the brash* If one sheet dec* nut cover it* aua-tber 
U laid on to overlap tlie firstly abont an inch, and bo Ou till the whole 5* 
covered* Then a stt-jrid layer is laid nn in the same way, keeping the edges 
weEi off the joinings in the first layer. These thcem am bImj carefully lealert 
down into every letter, When fully half dry, a dabber is dipped in a liltln 
lamp-black ground up with Water and a drop of gum. and. taking care that 
the surface of the dsbWr w n-tify moist (not wet) with this black ink, the whole 
mscri plicm is daulxd over with tL Thi h is then allowed Lr- dry thoronghly, 
and wlirn dry it u -rarefully peeled off and rolled up. If the iWt incitstaro 
w in it whrn taken off, the chance* are it will tear or be spoilt. If it does 
not peel ofF r-a*ily and entire, it is Instant m; the soap has not been enualty 
tabled over freuj the brush. 
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Business. 

1.—Rejul and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2 —Discussed the Bishop's Prospectus for co-ordinnte work on 
the firs! fifty nnd the beet mwat towards attaining practical 

results. Ultimately U wan reBoVred that ihe Hon. Secret wry do 
issue printed copies of the Prospectus, with * Circular, tavltjng tlsn 
co-opemtion of nil Members of the Society wishing to aid in the 
work, and that scholars likely to contribute be specially requested 
to undertake Papers unrler the different hends. Mr. Dickiton added 
n seventh head to those appearing In the Prospectus, viz., “The 
popular acceptance of the *Mtafcan ai shown in picture-stories and 
sculptures^ for which ho undertook to be personally responsible.* 


* CirviUsr. Hoyat Asiatic Society (Crjloo Branch b 

Colmibo, Slat Aprii, lflW, 

Dbah 'Sim,—I t Itss been raggestnfi that Member* of the Sccicly shoo Ed 
engage 5a KHnD common nrudv, and by co-opa ration and division ot Inljotlr, 
as well a# bj- the atimulll4 of friendly intercourse and d Lsmvsjcnu make tho 
most of the little lima which each Member, as ande, c m give. It has bcco 
hooted even that by this Inrun* SOTO* definite piece nf work of permanent valuo 
■night be done. 

Ill one piirticakr field, that of Till Litem tune and Buddhist AntupimFR, a 
definite Huggcstion of this kind has been made* The first fifty stoiiea itt tho 
.1 a. taka Book (ns □ Umbered in FnltsboITs edition) linvn brclt taken a# an HUJ 
and manageable subject, and one at the same time u£ rrmriv-dded iriteta.ii. 
The storr# (Or forty oat of the fifty) baring been pdblUtiea in Kugtlrfl liy 
Mr. I(la« IlavEds, acid all being utlaitialiJe also in E'ighalrcc, the opportunity 
is not limit-d to students of l J ali. 

It in proposed by the Committal that b the mocuh of October ueit & 
meeting shtiuld bo held*at which OM Member he# undertaken to open tho 
subject by sketching the outline* of the various iflfdc# of the synopsis given , 
below. As each topic is brongtu forward by the hurodtircr. other Members 
are (O read abort paper", or to coniribpte rira rocr their own views and the 
result* of their study on tllet particular topic : another topic will then be 
opened, and papers,mcmonmdn, or speeches coniri till ted in regard to it ; 
nud So on. 

It is thMight that at the end a amatK’niuTnittcc may 1* appointed to arrange 
and perhaps to edit tho in forum lion which will thus have Sneeil Cfllleetw. 

The purpose of the present Djreul&r is to make this scheme known to 
Member*, and to invite each Member, if he will, to select one or more of the 
topic# of I he synopsis, (Ut thc*e to which lie will direct hi* attention in the 
interval between this and October nest - and to undertake either te» read a 
pnprr or nwmorandnm U|#ui such topic or topics, or at least to be prepared Id 
cuter into discussion in Wgsird to them. 

For instance, a 31 cm be r may inform the Committee, in reply to this Circu¬ 
lar, that he will read the fifty sCorica in English, and will make note# of 
their contentn. after the tunniter suggested in section 2, and will digest dic.se 
tu>tei into a paper or memomed am. 

Another mnj undertake ro givp lIw result# of hi* Study of the Sinhalese 
version, A thin! may promise a paper on flection 7, sml to be prepared w ith 
an opinion on section d. 

H i# evident that the rtlede*# of the plan depends mainly cm Members 
undertaking to he responsible for n definite portion, although then.- is nothing 
lu prevent several Members from undertaking tiie same portions, or mte 
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3.—On n motion of the President, it was resolved unanimously 
tliAi in view of the present state of the Society’s funds, and the 
paramount importance of issuing its publications regularly, 
Government be earnestly solicited to sanction an annual grant 
of IU. 500, equivalent to the cost of printing two numbers of 
the Journal.* 


General Meeting. 


1 2th February, 1884, 4 p.m., at the Colombo Museum. 


Preseut: 


His Excellency the Hon. A. H. Gordon, o.asi.o., in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. H. Gregory, K.CJC.G. 

The Hon. J. K. Dickson, m.a., c.m.o., President. 

G. Wall, Esq., Vico-Piesident. 


T. Berwick, Esq 
W. J. s. Boake, Esq., C.C.S. 
J. I>. M. Coghili, Esq., m.d. 
A. M. Ferguson, Esq., c.m.o. 
W. Ferguson, Esq., r.L.s. 

Ph. Freiidenberir, Esq. 

S. Green, Esq., F.L.8. 

J. R. Greenhdl, Esq.. a. m.d. 
Rev. $. L). T. Ondaatjo. 

A. Jay a ward ami, Mudaliyar. 


J. Loos, Esq., m.d. 

J. D. Mason, Esq., C.C.8. 

H. MacVicar, Esq., r.z.g. 
The Mahd Mudaliyar. 

E. F. Perera, Esq. 

F. H. Price, Esq., c.c.s. 

S. K&japaksa, Mudaliyar. 
W. P. Ranasioha, Esq. 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 

M.D. 


Member from covering the whole ground. It b desired that each point should 
be touched on by soaio one who h&a specially considered it, and also that on 
each point the views of more than one Member should be attained. 

Yours, Ac., 

W. E. Daviosos, 

- Hon. becretary. 

Br.vorsts umstn to. 

Content* of a prcpoitd Paper on tK* Fir it Fifty Jdtakai. ‘ 

I.—Review of Mr. Rhys Davids* Introduction, with remarks indicating the 
points in which further study would be moat valuable. 

*•—The contents of tbo fifty stories, under the head* of Folk-lore, Moral 
Teaching, Prudential and Technical Hints, Customs, Ac. 

. —The probable relation of the stories to the verses, and to the introduc¬ 

tions ; indications as to which was the original element, what due to com¬ 
pilers, Ac. 

4-—Remarks on the Prfli opinions of scholars as to its date. 

5.—Opinions as to the Sinhalese version: whether it reproduce* anything of 
the old Sinhalese version ; whether it is a perfect specimen of the fourteenth 
century, or has the defects of a servile translation. 

Notice of points to be watched for in reading the remaining Jatakas. 

The popular acceptance of the Jltakas os shown in picture-stories and 
senlpturea 

8.—Translation of the ten Jltakas 41-50. 

Translatii* of the J4takas omitted by Mr. Rhys Davids. 

• The Colonial Secretary, by letter of the 25th February, signified that the 
application would be considered with tho Budget of 18*5, and the grant for 
***■ "®®»1885, was afterwards included in the estimates for that year. 
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H. C. F. Bell,, Esq. f r.cs. T and W. E. Davidson, Esq., cc.fi,, 
Hum Secretaries. 

T 'UttarMi . — Major MaoCulhni], a.fc., and Captain Massey, h.i. 

Ru tinea. 

I. —The Minutes nf the Annual Meeting of the SOth December, 
1S83, were read and confirmed, 

2. — Mr, Davidson laid cm the table ibo List of Books received 
aiiico the lust General Meeting- 

3. —The following gentlemen were duly elected Members of 
the Society ■— 

C, Eardley-Wilmot, Esq., c.c-sl 

A. Forsyth, Esq. 

A, P. Green, Esq. 

T. B- P4nabokk(j, Rm^inbLatmoyii. 

4. —The Papers read were:—(I) u The Language of the 
Threshing Floor ,* by Mr* J- P- Lewis, n.a.* 0*0,0*; [2) 41 Nolo 
on Beluga in in Three KAnl£fl, n by Mr. R. Yf. lovers, m.a , c.C a. 
The third Paper for tho day, ’* An Account of the Capture of 
Colombo iu I7&e p " p translated from the French by the late Col. 
A. R. Fyers, B.t., was postponed for another occasion, for want 
of time. 

Mr* Lewis’s Paper developed still further the subject no which 
Mr. levers and Mr. Bell have already written Papers to tho 
Society, and much interesting in Formation on the nature of this 
euphemistic language hue been accumulated by Mr. Lewis while 
stationed in Baliipitiya, Tagg&lk, and tho Jaffna Peofhsuh. Tho 
Rite with which the superstitious villager onJuavuurs, during the 
important periods in the paddy cultivation, to avoid thoevil influen¬ 
ces of the ynksbayft, affords. some amusing instances of excessive 
politeness* Many of tho expressions seem in aso iu the field imd 
threshing-floor in districts so wide apart as K^guUa and Taggalla, 
pointing to the antiquity of tho vocabulary, while in many cuea 
exact parallels appear among the Tamils of tho Jaffna Tillages, 
An in to roc ting and phi Magically-valuable vocabulary in given by 
Mr. Lewie, showing the Sinhalese word in ordinary km, and its 
substitute ou the thresh! rLg-floor* with suggestions as to the 
etymology. In an appendix are given translations of the songs 
sung by the villagers at tho sowing, tho weeding, and reaping of 
the paddy crop ; and on this subject It is probable that some native 
Member w ilt be able in contribute notes explaining tho many 
obscure jJ lug Lons contained in the origin ah 

Mr. levers has made a careful examination of the striking rock 
culled Bel iu ala, in. tho Kigali* District. Tho chief interest 
attaching to this precipitous and a I most inaccessible crag lies in 
its having been the fortress where iu the troublous times of tho 
thirteenth century the fugitive Sinhalese king diposited the relic 
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of the sacred tooth for safety. Polnunfimwa, the cspiinL, bad been 
HC ^d and destroyed by the Malabar iinvader, but the nnmkidi 
chronicle of ihg times record how the king carried away in safety 
the precious relic, and bn i It for it un the Bdigal* •* incomparably 
magnificent paiaee like a divine descended from heaven/* 

and further the very good provision ha made for the priests iu 
Attendance on it. Very little remains io show the site of the 
pidnoft. It ra probable that the rock-fort ness was used ooly 
temporarily as a pi nee of refuge,, and this is further home out by 
inscriptions having been diaeovered* On the conclusion of tho 
! tiper, which., in the abaeftfoo of Sir. lovers, was read by the 
Secretary, a discussion an-netf during which Air, Dickson "spoke 
as follows e— 

It is to be hoped that this interesting Paper by Mr. lever* will 
bo developed by him or by some other Member of tha Society into 
uti account of the history oi iLe looth-relic einco its arrival in 
Ceylon in a.d> 310. It is of interest to Irate the circumstances 
intimately connected with the political and religious history of 
Ceylon which account for its abode, after being dislodged from 
Amir&dhapurD' at Pollonntiniwa, Katnrwnii, again at PolJmma- 
ruwa, Kotin aid, llelignla. Dam hade niyo, Yi'ipuluiwn, Kurntn'-gjila, 
KdE to, S [ t il waha , De IgEiln u W a, N i I ainbc, id hi j gu rag lie la, Kund asfi \ £ r 
f n 'l Kandy, Cons idem? do architectural and antiquarian 

inN ; lVst Blaches to the ruins oi the finu temples of' die tooth, 
wl “Cb still remain nt most oi the ptnves above-named. At Aou- 
nmbapum <Jie stone capitals oi the monolithic columns of tho 
temple are of unique doiiga, and it has been ingeniously suggested 
tout they are fanned of tour coloiisaE represpntoiloas of the tooth 
itself At Potionnnruwa tins templu la a fine specimen of Hindu 
architecture, in fair preservation. At Ydpihuwa Is some of 
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die finest stone-carving in Ceylom The traditions referred to by 
.lr. levers are interesting, and deserve fuller inquiry. It ia not 
likely that Dsn uikuinlira look up lits residence at UcMgala. but it 
“ P® 6 *** 1 ® descendant* did, and that it will he found that 

the descendants of the princess who brought the tooth-relic to 
Ceylon conceded in her hair, remained the hereditary custodies 
the tooth-relic, J 0,t a * th* Nuwarawewu family at Anur&dha- 
purii claims to be descended from the original cubIos of the branch 
of tha bo-tree brought over from tiuddha Gaya in the time of 
A - ,,k a find Do vrinam piyati an, The rdm was bring bt over foci m 
Daniapura in the K&linga country. Ity Dantnkomara (a prince of 
Avunu) and hie wife Hemanmla (daughter of King Guonaba), 

" \ k ™ nl , A!ah «^ a i but be had died before they 
rijnclu ■; Ley Ian, and it was received E>y the King Siimeghavartia 

2“ *“ h ™l V Anuryimpnra It is not likely that front*, 
kumura settled in any other fuirt of Ceylon. 

♦ ‘ > * “He resting subject, and I offer these few remarks 

^ T 1 ^ 1 b * aome ° de I* ™*Pe- 

nc to so. 1 hey mmy, 1 trust, mg ze*t to some Member s of tha 
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Society to take up the subject of the tooth-relic, Mt1 give a brief 
account showing under what circumstance it has been moved from 
place to place, that we may have some more knowledge llmu is 
generally possessed regarding its political as well as its religious 
bistory. 

5 m . _(|is Excellency the Governor then said t —There is another 

Paper before the Meeting, by the late Col. Fyers, which is, iu some 
respects, perLnpa.inore in (cresting than those that have gone before. 
But the Paper is one of considerable length) and though it would 
be very interesting to us, I am sorry to any that both Sir William 
Gregory and I have to keep another engagement; therefore wo 
will have the pleasure of reading it in types, though not perhaps 
with the interesting maps which I notice on the table. But be I ore 
leaving the Society I would like to revert for a moment to what I 
said nt the Annual Meeting held recently. I then said tliai I 
thought this Society would probably have an increase in its Mem¬ 
bers and au increase in its ugefuliieaa if* besides meeting for the 
reading of Papers, it undertook some ajiecilk work, literary or 
a rah Geological, which would bo carried on by the Society with the 
aid of its Members, and which would show that it had some practical 
revolt iu ite labours. Now J understand that Mr. Dickson-—than 
whom there is no one more competent to deal with such subjocLa 
in about tu make some proposal to the Society in regard to aomo 
joint literary work. J should also like to ace some aiehmological 
work under taken, and I understand from the information which I 
have received that it would cost no large sum to complete the 
excavation of the very infere&tiug dfigobaiu (he immediate vicinity 
of the prison at Anutadhapura (Miriewgtt Diigoba). There have 
already been uncovered most interesting sculptures, and I believe 
the sides of the wall presented sculptures of some kind. Besides 
tbu sculptures, in the opinion of those competent to judge, many 
interesting re mains will be found. 1 would propose, therefore, 
that ihs Members of the Society should subscribe Tot this purpose. 
I am willing to head the subscription myself as funds are wanted.* 

6 r _The Hon. J.F. Dickson:—I can take no credit to my sell for 

the literary work to which the Governor has referred. It Is ibe 
Bishop to whom the credit of the suggestion is doe. The Bishop 
has euggeated it, and, finally putting the suggestion into ■)«finite 
form, proposed thut sotut* eight or tern of us should take up ib>’ 
first fifty Jdtuktia of the J&taltu hook, which has a special interest 
in connection with fry Ion, both its a greet collection of fnlk-lore 
and as illustrating the history of the popular acceptation of Bud¬ 
dhism in Ceylon. Wo bare discussed it very fully in two 
Committees of the Society* Now, by placing the proposal of the 
Bishop before the Members, we hope that it will be well accepted, 


* A autpicription having Vcp wt na fuot, a ‘Urn of Ra. uras atOUca 

l^rtlicoming, tu tn* ilcvimd n:> the cjuaiTnibn of LhncoVftixd r1 1 - of ii„- 
UnrU^'li JJiigoba a I A(J BFfdhaFura, au il to further archie ol epical research. 
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and that we shall have the advantage of the knowledge and iweis- 
lunce of a great many native Members why aim very well able id 
give -“uicli assistance. There is the other suggestion, made by the 
Governor, ami that h f that we should undertake sopie arclitto* 
logical work. There is no dual 4 a great dual to bo done in the 
country, and it would be very creditable to the Society if wa 
coaid undertake it. But our funds are quite unequal to anything 
ot’ the kind,, and it must rest of course with the Members to decide 
whether they will be prepared to subscribe specially for tins kind 
of work. Whether we shall adupt the Governor’s suggestion U 
will be for you to nay, but I will only remark that the Miriawfli 
Waa the first diigoba built In Anurudhapura, It is no doubt 
specialty interesting from its history,, because it rose in this way t 
the Kmg IJ ullage in lulu slow the Tamil Invader Elnln in tingle 
combat, and he threw down his clothes on the spot where tba 
diigoba stands, and went down into Tiinawewa to bathe. When be 
came back ho made a vow that, as a thank-offering, bo would 
build there a dngoba, which is the structure we are now discussing; 
and with the tunes of Mr. Scnlther a very beautiful portion of 
it has been already cleared and exposed to visw, and tbo Governor's 
suggestion is that we aboutd continue that exploration. I would 
suggest that the three remaining chapels of tho dagobn should bn 
execrated, as the delicate sculptures and tracery on tho chapel 
already exposed to view afford perhaps the finest artistic work of 
any carving that has yet been disinterred. This work will not 
cost more than Rt, 1,000, tv sum which the Society out of its cur¬ 
rent funds could not afford, luit_ which tv ill no doubt ho spmjJily 
forthcoming from Members who have the Society's true object at 
bosrt. On further exploration we also expect to find a groat 
many things, such as coins, crystal dfigohns, and small offerings. 
There is a greater work which I have had much at heart, arid 
wish I could see carried out, and that is, driving a tunnel through 
the Abhnyngiri dago ha, because I believe there are buried books of 
great antiquity which wo might find ; they would ho In to el id, and 
therefore in perfect preservation. In coy cose, tradition says that 
there arc books buried there, and traditions an? generally correct 
on points like that, A copper plate of some value has been found 
iq India, of 35? a,d., ami we may hope that we might find hooks 
of earlier date in this dfigoba. That is a work which, if this 
Comuiencemetit of joint arcbawlogical work is adopted and carried 
out successfully, we might hope to see carried out. 

1 would winh d before the Governor leaves, that w& should ex¬ 
press the great Katin friction which it gives us to have amongst ns 
Sir William Gregory [hear, bear], sml especially tliat ho should 
tiud that we are mooting in, and making use of, the beautiful and 
magnificent Museum which tbs Colony owes to hid art anil his 
1 ove of scion c*?, ( A p pi &us$ n ) 

7 -—Sir William Gregory, who was warmly welcomed as a 
Patron who had always taken an active interest in the Society's 
work, ami who has shown that bio sympathy is still with it, asked 
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that tin* work of trftTkalatiDE the unfinished portion** of the Mufairngs* 
pbould bo taken in hand. Mr. Dicks™, c.mu., in reply* ■«* 

that the undertaking originated with Government, but that iho 
Society would be glad to identify itself with so useful a work, 
and suggestions would be you tilled for its speedy completion. 

S,_His Excellency, Sir William Gregory, Mr. Dickson, and 
acvernl other Members bring called away by other engagement* 
Mr. George Wall, FJi, Vice-President, was called to tbe 
chair. It wa? agreed tbal, as the Lour way Into, tbo third Paper 
should ho postponed for another Meeting* 


Committee Meeting. 

2\ih March , 1384, d JM*, United Service Library. 

Present i 

The Bon. J. F Dickson, B.1, e.M.O,, President, in llieClinir. 
FI, Frefidenbnrg, Esq, 1 W. «■ Esq, n.c.M.O. 

J. L. Vanderitraateo, Esq., m.l>, 

H, C. P. litllj Esq,, and W. E. Davidson, Esq., HoO- Secretaries. 

Business. 

1.—Read and confirmed il'mu tea of last Meeting, 

2 r _Submitted correspondence! relative to the Circular to bo 

issued with the Bishop's Prospectus. 

/fCJofrcJ,—Thflt (lie draft Circular to he prepare,1 by the 
Bishop ho printed, and pul with the Prospectus into the Lauda of 
Members without delay. 

3.—Read correspondence between the Secretary and Govern¬ 
ment, in pursuance of resolution 3 ofloHt Meetings 

q.^Laid on table Subscription list inaugurated last General 
VI as C t ine for an An u rfid I i&pura E x ea ration l* uud, 1 bo bshowed 
L toUil^of Rs. tj75 already sabscribed, a rebuilt which was con* 
sidered of a very suii factory chat actor. 

rf _ That un AJchttological SulHCommlttee be appoi n te d, 

to oonsist of Hti Excellency the Governor, the President. Mid 
w p if vngeV E«C., P.CJt.Os, to direct the work of excavation, 
aud that tbe Government Agent of Anurfidlmpurs and the Engl- 
Jittr utlicer at that station bo invited to co-operate with tbe 
Sub-Committee. 

5_Submitted correspondent with the Mu«um Committee on 

the qaerttoo oflighting up the Museum with gas. 

lietofocd —That a copy of tbe loiter from the Gas Manager be 
forwarded to Government, with u recommendation fur it« favourable 
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con aido ration, In fie®' of ihe slight east of completing the lighting 
arritu gomeot. J ., and the tnaoj popular benefits which might accrue 
from lu m 

fi — Read letter from E. R. Guuamtne, Atapaltii Mu daily hr, io 
the Prefiidvnt, containing proposals as to ihe completion of the 
Mahuw&yso* 

Itetoited, — 1 Tb*la letter be writ tea to GovernTTUiui pointing out 
time every expectation had been held Out to the literary world that 
this much-desired work would be completed, and asking that the 
question of translation may be considered.} 

7*—Rend letter from Dr. Burgees relative to certain dims 
discovered in Japan, on which the Government Translator has 
promised a memorandum,} 


fisKBBtt Meeting, 

25th March, 1894, 1 p.m. f Cofombo Museum. 

Present; 

The lion. J. F. Dickson, ujl, QJ[.G, r President* in the Chair. 
The Right Hon. Sir W, B. Gregory, k,c, u.a* 

The Right R^v, the Lord Bis hop of Colombo, d.d. 


T. Berwick, Esq, 

W* Blair, Esq, 

TV. J S, Hoske, Esq,, c.C.8, 

J. Oirbery, Esq., m.b, 

Fh„ Freiidenhi-rg, Esq* 

J. R. Grecnhill, Eeq*, a.m.d. 

H C. P. Bell, Edq*, C.C.S., and W. E. David sou, Esq*, C.C.$.,, 
Hon. Secretaries 


He®, P, Bintt-Nathan. 

W. P. Raisas rihii, Esq, 

J. K. Thwattes, Esq., h.a., 
and Mrs. TliwaiteB, 

J. L. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 
u,D. 


Business* 

L—Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 12th 
February lust. 


"This application was not cv>mplipd with. 

fThi! Goifranient bus ■dlraqaeally wcvmlctl L Jv. tVijesinha, Mndalijir, 
from bJj oflicinl diatir* in onlur to lake up llie wort: of COCtpleting tlio tnuulo.- 
iop. 

J Fnrly 5 D the yt*r IS&t ft socket of ohu—one or two haves only of each 
Ijrw.k—wffs iweivcd from 3)r, Barg 1 -”, then Kdiior of lh& Itutinn Antiqtia ry, 
with the rnqacjt that the Scwfclv would, if po*dblo, favour him with infor¬ 
mation aa to their contents. Apparently the character wen unknown In 
Inn Si*. Tlifte ol»l L Saw At onca to be Fill Texts in ordinary Sinhalese 
ehAJ-irtir ■ and, *t my ft, Guunwkava, >1 udml ivir, of Uft Colonial 

Secretary’s nfilce. kindly wrote a short njflWmDdvv on them, showing fiiera 
to fir uirwtlv rturtiaon ol the B uddhist Tripil ok a, with a Lrt,utire on grammar, 
— 11. C, P- Hr 
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2 —On the motion of Mr. Berwick it was unanimously resolved 
that the Secretary do place on record the deep regret felt by this 
Society at the loss which the learned world has sustained in the 
death of the late Maha Mudaliyar, Louis De Soyzo. 

3 . _The following new Members wcro then elected :— 

P. A. Templer, Esq., c.c.s. 

H. P. Baumeartner, Esq., c.C.s. 

H. Sumaggala Terunninse (High Priest of Adam’s Peak). 

A. Shamauddeen. 

4 . _Mr. Davidson laid on the table the List of Books received 

since the last General Meeting. 

On the motion of ihe President, it was resolved that a Sub- 
Committee, composed of Mr. Berwick and Mr. Davidson, be 
appointed to examine into the condition of the Library, and 
report as to what steps should be taken to ensure the more regular 
supply of new books and periodicals, and to fill up the vacancies 
in those series of books which are now incomplete. 

5 . —Mr. Bell then rea l extracts from the Paper contributed by 
the late Colonel A. B. Fyers, k.e., being a translation from tho 
French of Mons. de La Thombe of the Capture of Colombo by the 
English in 1796. 

After some conversation on the Paper, it was resolved that tho 
Secretary, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, be requested to edit the Paper, with 
a view to having it printed among tho transactions of the Society. 

&_Mr. Davidson read the Circular to be issued to Members 

with tho Prospectus of work drawn up by the Lord Bishop of 
Colombo, for co-operation in work on the first fifty Jatakaa. 

7 ._The Meeting then broke up with a vote of thanks to the 

Chair. 


Committee Meeting. 

5/A September, 1884, 4.30 p.m.. United Service Library . 
Present: 

W. B. Kynsey, Esq., p.c.m.o., in the Chair. 

J. Capper, Esq. | Ph. Freudenberg, Esq. 

J. G. Dean, Esq., Hon. Treasurer. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

Business. 

1 1 _Read and confirmed Minutes of last Meeting. 

2 ._Considered what action should be taken by the Committee 

with reference to the Society’s deposits in the late Oriental Bank 
Corporation. 

After some discussion, the following resolution was proposed 
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^r'ld'lo"-"' ieM “ J,!d Mr - and tui )ul I B10111 ,| J 

(rnSfY?^?!* T f ’ , l - *' " D , Ce t9kc “ “ "'Prese.it before tt.s 

Official Ugudilor tho claim* of the Society Wnit the t»te 
OrLemd Bunk Corporation, mud lh*t the iL^C«urV Z 

authorized to trout with the Manager of the Bank of Madras with 
; ™* to ™ of the Society account with that iLk Z 

ImnSU 1 * m - cr ^ _ " a ?° l,ld the on «h U Society** fltnria 

^r™;::“r peQdi " g "*-*« rf ^—■* 

i he Meeting then terminated* 


CWHITIIK MKfiTHffCr 

23rd Se P***fcr t 1884, 4.30/i.m, t Council Chambt r. 
Present: 

I he Hon, J, t\ Dickson, x.A. t President, in the Chair, 

Ci, "all, Eaq^VtOe-President. 

[. Berwick, £«=q. j J, L. Vutdentruten, Enq., mu. 

L, Davidson, Esq., Run, Secretary, 

Business. 

L —Read ftQ j confinnm] Minutes of hist Meeting 

2. /frtu/i’Brfy— T hat a General Meeting ho held i B the Reading 

J* *! Uri ™ n, 1 Ljbmr 7, at 8.80 P .if. T on Saturday, 4ih 
ULtoIbcr ( with the kind permission of the Museum Committee) 
and that the following Paper* be then read *' 

Gs " ,a ° f a 

"' e “ liw,ihat Beut0 *- *> A - J “>- 
F - Preliminary Papers on [he Jitakas, 

3. — ii'eiohe d t — That ihe Manager of liig Colombo Or* Company 
bw eota mumcated with, and requested to restore the cooneetjoi 

etwwn the piped in the Unworn and the main ay.teni etgu mi 

SMiufir * thh - ***** win def ™r lh » S3 S2 

® in tn e Library whenever its evening Bindings ere held there 

„„ir, “ d . Iett4 [ fr0 ? Mr E - M ‘ De C-Short, c.o.e.,nt AnuriJha- 
ptlro, reporting that ihe work ofeicavaling the reins of UutUgnha 
had been conraenoed now that the difficulties met with in treating 
le in uu in bent ot .be vihara had been sunnountedr 

’““T. frt,ra , 1’roh.Mor Virchow on an eaanination of 
“ , " 1 » lMt» from Government thereon, de¬ 
ni in mg to direct further official inquiry on the subject. 

inr?"V T r h, I ‘’s htter fr ™ p r"fe»«or Virchow be printed 
■ol b “ d5 . 0f ‘^Proceedings,* nod with it the report t.j the 
Government Agent of the Southern Province. * 


* itdf. ApjHldix A. 
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6. —Read letter from Mr. Trimen, si.s., Director of the Royal 
Botanic Garden*, F&ideaiyi, on hi* forthcoming publication of a 
now Emtmeratia Plantarum of Ceylon; also a letter from 
Dr. J. L_ Vamleretrnaten suggesting the opening of a subscription, 
if necessary, for the sake of publishing the work among the records 
uftiie Society* 

Resolved ^—That the Committee accept with many tlmuka Dr* 
Trimeq*@ offer, and that tiuwaaiilerition of Dr, Vander&tnuiten’fl 
Rugf^ticma bo |>offtpotied until tlio completion of the wort, when 
tin? Treasurer will bo in a position to report whether the co&t of 
publication can bo defrayed from current funds;. 

7. —Road a letter from Mr, J. G-*Dean, iha Honorary Treasurer, 
forwarding a statement of accounts up to date* both on general 
account and on the special Exploration Fund account* 

Ifotoitcd —That urge tit steps be taken to ensure the recovery 
of outstanding arrears of subscription. 

8. —Read a letter by Dr. Murdoch* to the Director of the 
Colombo Museum* suggesting the introduction of an Ordinance 
based on the Indian Act XXV. of IE67.“ 

Resolved }—That the Honorary Secretary do address Govern¬ 
ment In ptrong approval of Dr* Murdoch'! suggestions. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


Geneei at. Meeting. 


October 4r4, 18-34, 8.30 p.rn., Rending Room of the Museum. 
Present : 


Hil ExoelEeucy tite Hon. A- H. Gordon, G.O.M.O.* in the Chair. 
The Hod. J. F. Dickaon, h.a.* c*m,g., President of the Society, 
The Kigltt Her, iho Lord Bishop of Colombo* uj>. 

VV, R* Kynsey* Esq.* P.c.ii.G., Vice-President. 


T, Berwick* Esq. 

J. B. kull* Esq., ill. 

W. Ferguson* Enq. T f.t. a. 

Ph* FreUiIenberg, E^q. 

J. L. Van dors tranten, Esq,, 

H* P. Baumgartner* Esq., c.c.a. 
VV r . Blair* Esq. 

J. F. i. bur chill* E?q« 

C. P* Diaj* Esq, Muha Moduli- 
yar. 

A* M. Ferguson* Esq** c-u.G- 
A* M* Ferguson, Esq,,junior* 
D* W. Ferguson, Esq. 


E. K* Gun amt cm* Keq.* Ata- 
jmttu Mudaliyir. 

G. C. Hill* Esq., h.A. 

II* Mur tear* tAq.* f.z*s* 

F. H, Price* Esq.* C,C.S, 

S. D. H. W* Kajapaksa* Esq*, 
Mudally&r, g.g, 

W. P, Ranasiqba* Esq, 

Hon. F. R. Saunders, C;c,s. 

A. F. Sbflnjsuddeen* Esq. 

R. H* Sinclair* Esq.* c.c.3. 

J, Stoddart, Esq. 

(Nine visitors introduced-) 


W* K. Davidson, Eiq., c.e.s.* Honorary Secretary. 


■ OnBuauue No. I of 1095 was. passed in the earakig Session, embodyitin 
Dr. M unlodi'i recoEumeadfttiou- 
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Buxine*** 

I.—Read jvtuJ confirmed Minutes of Generni Meeting of 2otEi 
March I ast. ° 

“ L of Hooka Motived since last Gene nil Meeting laid on 

table. 6 

d. Ihe following gentlemen were then dub elected Members 
of lie Society :■— 

Hon. R. A. 5o!nni]uet. 

Sir Bruce Burnside, Knight, Chief Justice* 

R J. Do Snriitn, Keq. 

Hon. F. Fleming. 

K. M. De C.-Short, Ehj,, c.c.s. 

G* J* A. Skeen, Esq. 

Excavation^ at AmhiXdjtapl'ka and Tissam.uia it a ma. 

Tike Governor■:—Before we proceed to the ordinary bunioeM 
befuro os on I he Paper, there are two announcements which 1 wish 
tu moke to rlie IIember* of the Society. One is in reference to n 
wort which was undertaken on behalf of the Society by a certain 
number of its Members with regard to arehosologicut exploration a 
at Amjradiiapum, I wish to inform tLe Members that the work 
of the excavation of the ddgoW, which wns ini erru pled for some 
I [me by unavoidable drew instances, wrs commenced satisfactorily 
a short time ago, and the trench around the dagoba has been ccun- 
plt'icly opened, and they me now entering upon the most InEcrC't* 
H'g part ol die busine-s. J be oilier announcement, or rather 
intimutton, I have to mate is. that I wiah to lay on the table nn 
extremely in I easting and rvtj valuable report by Mr. Parker 
ujion th* archttfologic.nl discoveries made in the L-oureo of excavn- 
at | isramidmrttnia. It is too long a Paper to read, but it jg 
extremely intei eating, muj J wLh to lay it on ike table. 


Mu. Park tnt’s Repoht. 

Plie Hon. Mr, Dickson thought it would be n pity that 
Mr. 1 m ker a valuable re port should be lost, as it would I* in i Wrse 
w.-re it not printed. He sugg«ied that it should be scot to the 
Iiuimn Anhqutirtf, which paper, hit though!, would be very e lnd 
in pi mt Lt, Hud would a Inn have the machinery fur lithographin' 
the very limiting drawings by which the report i* ^Compact* d 
—drawing* of primitive forde, 

Messrs. J. K CuQ and W m. Ferguson inquired whether ihe 

JSLlS * 17 * te likC,Jf 10 get C °? ks of lhe «P*« when 

n ^.SS ret,lie,i *« tome 

befti'wr" *?*' if “? *»" W P* i‘ primed here it wo, ,1,1 

liA^hiegZl **“ *“ “ W<,U, ‘' ^ » 8 “ *» 
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Mr, J. S'. Cull suggested that the report should be offered to the 
Antiquary on condition that the Society was to receive a certain 
number of printed copies. 

Hon* Mr. Dickson:—I have no doubt wo can mute nrrnnge- 
menls about that. 

Proposed Simialesi-; f ictioxakt ; Lpttfk fhom Dr. Post. 

Hon. J. F, Dickson:—I wish tore ml to the Society tin extract 
from a letter which 1 T. Boil has seat me. lie says:— lL Is the™ 
no chance of a new Sinhalese Dictionary being taken in bund, 
which shall pay due attention to etymological definitloDs ns well 
M proverbs, &L-. ? Such a work would murk nn epoch in Oriental 
philology, which would be worth alt the combined efforts of ycor 
Astatic Society.” Severn] member* hnve before this spoken to mo 
on the subject, and ] thought El could not bo better brought before 
the Society than by my reading to you that extract from Dr. 
Ho*!’..* letter. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo i — If we, in Ceylon, do nut do it, 
it la difficult to see who else is to do it, and 1 think we ought, if 
possible, not to let H drop without an effort to stimulate tbbte who 
an; competent to take it up, or. at any rate, some part of it. I 
think myself that what is ueceesary hefotu there can be. though 
there may he hereafter, n scientific dicticnary of the Siglinh-sa 
language—-which would be available not only for use in regard to 
tljL> Sighalcso Language, but would be an important contribution 
to tint science of philology—is that, as a preliminary dome texts 
hhoiiLd bo thoroughly studied find gloisuiied. I think if a con¬ 
siderable number of those who ur« students nf the Sighflh rsa 
language in this country were each to adopt, for hrs own pari, 
come limited text., and undertake to s*7e it either well written out 
or printed, and to make a complete glossary of it, the fhondn- 
tlon for a scholarly-like treatment of the language would Lkj Laid. 
I wo old be willing, for my own part, to undertake to make a. 
complete glossary of every ward In some smuU text, so ihml, hen— 
After, those who are thoroughly mastera of the langiihge will be 
nblc by this glossary to diseove- where a word i« to be Irmnrt, ntul 
classify its meaning*. I think that fl we wore Id wait till some 
ono who is sufiicfeutiy master of the language takes the project In 
hand we should wait for ever, hut if we were to l>egiii to aceuma- 
hue the muter hi I = now, we may really advance the project and 
stimulate the study. 

The 11 on, Mr. Dickson t—Mr. RuTH*sEgha T have you cl i thing to 
(■ay m help us ? 

Mr, Rima*Egha;—I have been preparing a dictionary for some 
time, Dinl collecting from moat of the works 1 have met with. 

P 1 he lion, Mr, Dickson : —With reference to the passages in 
which they oecumd ? 

Mr. Ranasigha Well. no. I gave all tin? Elu words only, 
with iheir meaning;- in Siyhnlese. with a reference to the passage* 
in which they occurred. Of course I shall bo very glad to allow 
the Society the use of it. 
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Tim Hem* Mr. Dickson Me. Donald Ferguson, 1 think, Emu 
ftpt&e suggestions to make. 

Mf * D W- Ferguson ;—-A33 I have to say ia, that wo have a 
*ftry good modal before us in [ho Philological Society’s English 
Dictionary, tho first part of whida has Upd publiili^d, I dar^iay 
6DB1G of t lie Mom bars of the Society may have seen it. That in a 
really historical and scientific dictionary, and the first ono that has 
e^er appeared on aueli a basis. Q f conrso, we can hardly aim at each 
u largo and extensive work ns tlmt. I know the materials for that 
dictionary havo been accumulating for the last twenty-five years 
and it is only recently that the Clarendon Pr^a have taken it up. 
^■wv. at East, it is likely to bo published;, hut it will take top years 
ftl ™*® 1 "^ on) 11 fiuiihed* I think that any dicliunary which 
6 1nLl '■' ElCl P r &P*red should Imon that basis, historical and scientific 
a,ir| '* quotation from each century ip which the word 
occurs Of course, there were an immense number of works read 
Ui 3 V , dlJ b “ttic tnjsdf towards helping by reading a few books 
on Leyton, ami sending any si range words which occurred to the 
editor, Dr, Murray, I know there were a large number of readers 
throughout the world, ami many million slips were sent in + I tEdnk 
it is on such a basis that the proposed dictionary should bo made. 

I he Secretary :—I do not tEiiitkwo are prepared even to lay the 
of SUch ™ extensive work as a good Scientific Sinhalese 
dictionary would be, for Bomo few mouths yet, The Society 
h.H a whole, luw now undertaken a large amount of work, enough 
to absorb cLm- letsur* time of most of the working Members. "l 
would suggest chat Members who arc willing to offer their 
assistance ah^uld hold a preliminary meeting to discuss the 
question, and the outcome of the conference might be some settled 
Emc ol action, with which to como before the Society a ,-odii at a 
mom opportune time, J ° 

l be Governor thought there was a good deal of force td the 
B egg,,tien mifc by tho Kishop of Colombo ns to the ndvUbility 
ef ^cumulating, little by Utdo, a store of most Valuable materials 
tor such a work, 

...Inn? J 1 ? 0, M , r ' D i ck80a : —Tlcro u DC doubt ws Bl.nlI hum to 
“'“™ tU “ e """"‘nln very csinMly, end th.it must be the wort 

m K .w"?',” ?° ri C"" wL r wo ,l,ould **gin >t 
Grik .Tie hs ^ Jlc!l " ,lar,M i> Liddell end Sc.it'. 
„ “,7 f ’ “'"l lb “ 1 waJ prfpsro'I rery much, thoueh not 

SlLtoJ 8 -^* ke ‘i 6d , bj d " T ™ Gr “ k « hol “‘ 

took standard works, and made a special study of them, Each took 

aXv 1 , £* artMs '« b ** «5 work .ht.;; 

„!»■*. *9 #nt tttog is to.ccun.uhK meter!.]. V 

Srt 2f terhh’ B ' "“ ,J ' !ri[a " 11 llira 10 he did 

ni!l?c ft W.? ifVT" 40 ‘ b6 - t®* 111 ™ 8 *■> ''i"ob the word. 

diciioimrv wfii 1 ' ftI . ihom T ho Joia to £ etber In compiling iho 
, . ^ ^ I have the raaten als prepared for them Wa him «h 
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who will undertake to read up certain books, and read them with 
reference to those words, Ihcrc are Mr. Ranasityha, Mr, 
Gunnratna, Mr. Donald Ferguson, and many others. The stories 
of the different Havanas, or wars, in Ceylon are worth reading, 
and give a peculiar insight into the language. If these were 
written and glossariscd, they would not only help the beginner, 
but illustrate the history of the country in a very peculiar way. 
1 think we might ask the Secretary to communicate with the 
Members. I do not quite agreewith Mr. Donald Ferguson. I think 
we cannot attempt anything like what he indicates, but I think we 
can produce a good dictionary of the Sinhalese language. I believe 
many Members in the room could join in the work, if they would 
only begin at once. . 

Mr. J. B. Cull:—I think it will be advisable to form a Committee 
of those competent to begin at once. 

Hon. Mr. L ickson It may, perhaps, be a very good thing to 
do so. 

Mr. J. B. Cull:—I mean, not leaving it to the Members generally 
to do, but naming a special Committee who would begin at once. 

Hon. Mr. DicksonMy idea was that the Secretary should 
write to each Member, and ask him it he will take up a certain 
work, &c.; but perhaps it would be better to name a Committee. 
Would you name one ? 

Mr. J. B. Cull:—I don’t know the Members who are competent 
to undertake it. I only threw out the suggestion. 

lion. Mr. Dickson Oh ! I could name nine or ten Members at 
once. I would name the Bishop of Colombo, Messrs. Gunaratna, 
Gunetilleke, D. W. Ferguson, and many others. 

Further conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. W. P. 
Rauasiqha inquired whether Sanskrit and P&li words used in 
Sinhalese works should be included in the dictionary. 

The Hon. Mr. Dickson replied that that was a question which 
must be left to the editor. It was a question of usage, and one which 
could not be answered arbitrarily. 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo remarked that the work was one 
which could be done not only by a master of the language, but by 
a learner also ; almost all the Members of the Civil Service who 
were reading through Sinhalese works might do it. 

Hon. Mr. Dickson:—I named the Committee off-hand, which 
comprises men of different abilities. They have, of course, power 
to add to their number. 

Mr. J. B. Cull suggested that the Rev. S. Coles should be added 
to the Committee, as they would require not only classical Sinhalese 
but idiometic Sinhalese. 

Hon. Mr.Dickson :—Mr. Coles would be a great addition to 
the Committee. He will bring in a phase of Sinhalese which was 
not included. 

After some farther conversation the following were appointed 
a Committee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of 
carrying out the formation of glossaries, as suggested by the 
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Bhhop, Ami uny other steps that might appear to them to be coo- 
to the preparation of a dictionary of the Sinhalese language* 
—Hon. J* F. Dickson, the Lord Bishop of Colombo, Kev, ^S* 
Cnlee, and Messrs* W. P* Ranasigha, Wn Gunetllleke IJ W 
Ferg.i.on, E. K. Gnnwatna, K* H Price, B. Guna-etara* W. E* 
Davidson, and L. C. Wijeflinha, lludaliyir. Carried turn, con. 

ifR* BpttHOWCi* G^II>K-BO(3K TO AftORiCBAPtrU. 

Bon. J. F* Dickson:—I should like to read ihe following 
estmci Irom an extremely intorefiting letter from Mr. Burrows in 
which be*ays s—"I have almost finished a Visitor's Guide to 
Aourbdh apart. X should he very glad to hare it published 
under the auspices of the Society. Do you think the Society will 
be inclined to meet the expenses of publishing. which will be 
Rs, Sti or K§. SO? 6T 

Mr, J. B. Cull a—It may he ns well to ate the Guide-Book 
before we publish it. 

Hob. Mr. Dickson :-Perhaps you have seen Mr. Burrow a' 
Guide-Book to Kandy. If it is douo as wdI ns that it will bo 
worth publishing. 

The Governor thought that no money should be given from ttie 
fund rnisud tot the excavations B t AnurfidhapurB. Suhicriptions 
were raised tor that special purpose* and he thought it would nut 

be fair to direct any ponton of that fund towards any other 
purpose. J 

A tier some Jiscusjion it was rerelvtd to write ami ask for t [, e 
iSished ““ “ SMl ' ; ‘ 7 “V beable lu J“Jg« »= io it* being 

Tas Kasdvan Game of Ay-mm 

Mr. F. If. Price read Mr. C. J* R. He Manufert Faper on the 
tZl^y l mCOi A ^ di ^ ofw,lich l»® following h n brief 

The Sinhalese gamg of n^-Gdima, or horn-pulling, by Mr* I*e 
Mefuru r, c.c.a. is a detailed account of ci national game of the 
Sigharrar, which was briefly d eBO rIbed by The late Mr. L.Ludovici 
end published in the Society's Journal for 1^73* Mr. U Meeurier 
dertnbes ihe gams as he saw it ployed whilst on thcuH in U<k- 

ln]t’ !2n? > Ka f y Di6trict of tl,e Cciunjl Province. It wsl 
^d^FlkTn, J £*“*> sacred to the 

Stmt 1 "i ’ L UA - ia1j l >6ffonDed the Mens toil of some 
tpikime Merited to her nikrferot.ee. Though seldom witnessed 

■* ™ f ™ w1 J r lha ono B«« national ^me of 
the Sinhalese and was performed in many places on cm important 

* r a ,M B p r i fi P raa ^ ce of thousands of spectators* Xh Audi J 

tLin. 1 apor hns not been uble to uecertain the true origin of ilif> 
fi ,Iue “ " ""ferial pastime* but* i„ i Ea light of . 

rnTwatoTwiri' ■ 11 ' htre ‘ i U ‘" '“‘•"‘•K “T‘W-1 -etou.it 
pfi® ^ d ni ™ ^giged one day with her husband 

l-l-dgi, gnthcnng Mpu flow. rt. To cm,14 tiicm to read, the 
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flowers itscy used long honked sticks, and whilst thus occupied 
their ’“ticks became entangled with each other, so that they were 
unable to withdraw them from the branch of the sapu tree. Whilst 
pondering over their difficulty the three sons of Muha Yiahnu 
catuei by* an cl on being appealed to by the goddess* they seized 
the ends of the two sticks, »nd l reeking the erook of the husband's 
stick* liberated both* The. goddess is said to have been so pleaded 
that she susrgestcd the institution of a. game after the moral of 
w hat hud then taken place* bmee that tinte^ whenever it U 
desired to appease ihe goddtas* who is supposed to bring epidemics, 
the people resort to the gam* instituted by lier, The description 
given of the mode by which the horns arc fixed, and of the method 
by which I he two opposing pieties engaged in this game of 
strength,—for it does not appear to be a question of skill,—is of a 
very elaborate kind, and not easily explained in a condensed 
neconnt. ft must suffice if we say that the losing party h m to 
submit to the most insulting conduct on the part of the winners, 
who taunt than with the most unpleasant jibes and jeers, and 
whirh they are not expected to resect* Someiimep, however, the 
patience atid temper of some amongst the defeated party impel 
them to retaliate, which probably leads to reprisals, ending in a 
free fight all round j but, whatever the result, no appeal is ever 
nmde to the courts for redress. The losing party i*, however, 
allowed another trial with a fresh horn, when, perhaps,, fortune 
favours the other side; if not, the winners carry off their trophy-— 
the unbroken horn—to the nearest W ddw r dle,” where it is ch-ported 
with much rejoicing. It appears that the came members of each 
side fnvnriahy take part in that particular party, never changing 
stiles. So strictly is. this rule observed that they do not even 
intermarry, save on very rare occasions. In the game, a* described 
in this Taper, takerf part in by so many, the crooked roots of trees 
are hound together by jungle rope into what was termed an 
,f ftty-edimfu’* 

Hie Secretary ;■—I should like to explain thnt this model [on the 
table] was made by s carpenter near here from the description of 
the game ns given in the Paper. It seems to me that the game is 
not unlike our tug-of-war, except that the winning side is not the 
strongest side, bul the side which has the strongest horn. I have 
had some horns made here, which, though small, have been 
made out of the roots of the wood and uni, that Is specially used 
for this purpose. Mr. Win, Ferguson, in a very useful work on 
the timber trees of Ceylon, refers to the Sudani as the hardest 
wood in this Island. It is evidently for thnt reason that the wood 
of those trees is lined. If anybody would like to ece the game being 
ployed, perhaps they would ho glad to hear that oue la going 
to be played at a village called Bernniuiia, near Vlyangoda station. 
I shall be glad to take anybody there who likes to see the game 
actually played. The villagers here sny that the game is mostly 
used In time or cattle murrain, or when there is a failure of the 
paddy crop. But they add, rather naively, and with the intent to 
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oblige^ that; if the guns cannot do uj good, it is a good game, 
Md can do no harm, l fancy gentlerneq would like to make thia 
trip, and possibly fiomtine n little sciipe^hooUng with ati archieo- 
logical journey to the top of Alhmngalla. If any tare to go I w ill 
try and Uta date which will an it all concerned. There is a ^en tie- 
man in the room who tells me that his father and mother belonged 
to the l.dupiln faction, in the traditional fights in the village. 
Although, I daresay* he tins not played the game, it Is well known 
in his village* It ia played even in the villages of which Colombo 
is composed. 

The Governor :— In your model there la a bit of machinery 
which I do not free mentioned in the Paper, It ia a sort of stay 
to the lever. 

The Secretary:—It is a mod ideation that is used here to 
strengthen the leverage of the henahanda^ or, ns they call it 
wailkanda. It Is an extra stay, that makes the leverage stronger, 
and is styled walikotuwa. 


The KAli E6vila op HestojAi 

Poo. Mr, Dickson * ihere is not time this evening to read the 
next Paper * an Account of tho KAli Kdviln of Bentofa, by Muda- 
liyhr Jayawardaua i tho Paper will be laid on tho table. Thero 
are also on the table name coins which have been mentioned by 
the Mudaliydr, kindly lent us by Mr. Holy for thia evening, and 
they have been labelled by the Secretary. 


The JAtakas. 


Hon, Mr. Dickson:—The next subject is the study of the J^takas 
by the Society at largo. It is proposed to adhere K> the following 
programme at Subsequent Meetings. I may say in connection with 
the second head of the programme that the Circular sent round by 
the Secretary has been very fully responded toon almost nil points 
but remarkably on this first point, which was specially put in for 
the sake of those who are not acquainted with Oriental languages 
We have nothing at present, and it h hoped very much that at one of 
these subsequent Meetings some Members who have great literary 
powers, but not very great acquaintance with Oriental languages, 
will join us in contributing some valuable Pipers on the subject of 
the review of Mr. Rhys Davids' Introduction. With the assis¬ 
tance of the Bishop and Plnabokke Ka{£aubAtattyd the whole 
fifty Jitakas are now available, We hope some Members will take 
up the popular aide of the subject; m for, attention has been 
gi ven to the classical and scholastic side. The Bishop lias kindly 
prepared a lapei- which will explain more minutely what I have 


The Lord Bishop ot Colombo?—What 1 kuve put down is little 
more than what the President has Mid in other words. 

The Secretary :—I «m glad to be able to remark that I have 
received several Papers already on tho subject of the Jdtakas, and 
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1 have n promise of throe or four more, which shows that tho 
Society has responded very liberally to the Appeal made to it. 

Hon. Mr* Dickson:—The Society ia very much indebted to the 
Bishop for the suggestion that we should take op the Jiitakas Lij 
this way. EJo has token the greatest i it tenet in it* and has kindly 
put it before us in a Fair and practical way* It is now for the 
Society to respond to tho very good suggestions he has made. 
There is one suiiject which, unfortunately, him caused much sur¬ 
prise to tire Committee, because, being a moat popular subject, it 
w».h thought it would be moat readily taken up* and therefore it 
was Dot t Is ought necessary to inquire specially who were dealing 
with it. The Committee hope very much that before these Meet¬ 
ings are at an end we shall Lave interesting Papers reviewing 
Mr, David a 1 introduction, concerning which there is a great deal 
to say. It is a clever Introduction, but it is open to criticism m 
many respects. With the very interesting way in which the fifty 
Jatakas are summarised in regard to animal?), moral truths, and 
other points, which the Bishop admirably put before us, wo quite 
hope that at the next Meeting aomo Members will give us 
some valuable contributions on the subject, in addition to the 
Papers already promised. 

The next Meeting : the presence of Ladies* 

lion. J* F. Dickson :—Tuesday, the 14th of this mouth, ia the 
date proposed to bo fuel for the next Meeting, which is to he 
devoted entirely to the .Jh takas It is proposed to begin the Meet¬ 
ing at the same hour—9,30 f.h*— and at this place. 

Mr. J, B. Cull thought it would bo a good plan to invite ladies 
to attend the Meetings. At present few ladies came, bccauac 
it wm not known whether their presence would bo acceptable. 

The Governor z- — I am afraid there is not much to attract ladies, 
hot it any ladies should come* [ think our proceedings will be 
greatly enlivened by their presence. 

Mr* .7* B. Cull suggested that a great deal of tho preliminary 
business, which now takes up so much time, should be previously 
disposed of* so that by 3.SO i\ir. they should be able to begin tfo 
business of the evening. 

The Hon* Mr, Dickson explained that there would bo not mud* 
preliminary business to bo done at tho next lour Meetings. The 
present Meeting had been hold after a long interval, and that was 
one reason why there wts so much preliminary business to b® 
disponed off. He did not think tho preliminary business at tho 
next Meeting would take up more than flv® minutes. It ia hoped 
that there will be a great deal of general discussion, and that a 
great many Members will come prepared to discuss the questions* 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Genual Meeting. 


14/A October t 1884, 8.30 p+ni., Reading ftaoiti of the Museum. 
Present: 


The Hon. J. F. Dickson, nx, c.m,g+, President. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo, D.n. 
W. R, Kynwy, Esq., ivc+sto*. Vice-President* 


If. P. Baumgartner, E8q,,c.e.3. 
T, Berwick, fc^q, 

W* J. S. Basko, E*q+, c.c.s. 

Hon. R. A. Bosa uqu.et. 

J. Capper, Ftq. 

J. B. Cull, Eaq., it.i. 

W+ Ferguson, lisq., F.L.8. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq., 


Ph. Freudenberg, Esq. 

K. F. Perera, Esq. 

F. H. Price, Esq* 

W. P. Russigha, Esq. 

A. F+ Sbarnsm.ldeco, tisq. 
R. H. Sinclair, Esq. 

IE. S u ain tjgala Eerunniinse, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Two viiitofs introduced. 


Business. 

1. —Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meet Eng, 4th 
October, 1884+ 

2. —The following gentlemen were then elected Members:— 

The Utm+ F+ C. IL Clarke. ka.. c+M.o. 

G. W+ Templar, Esq.* c.c.s. 

Waskndnwe Subhuti Terunnause. 

3+—-The Secretary' reported that, in reply to a letter from Ibis 
Society wutility recommending Dr. Murdoch’s proposal fur legisla¬ 
tion, with a view to [be regulation and preservation of publications 
in Ceylon, the Government had intimated tlmt the recommenda¬ 
tion of Dr. Murdoch would shortly he embodied in mi Ordinance 
baafal ou the Indian Act XKV r + of l&67. # 

The Bishop of Colombo read a Paper in review of PrOfescor 
+J. W. Rhys Davids' Buddhist Birth-stories. The Paper, which 
was one of the moat able ever mail before I he Society, did 
not confine itself to a severe but jus I criticism on the hook, but 
dwelt more minutely on the origin of the Jdtuka stories us [raved 
to the GsUlii rhymes, diverted of a ay of the additions and inter- 
pobtttcina which appear in the J&tnka Hoik (so-called) as edited 
iu the fifth and sixth century a,d+ It ie to be regretted that 
Mr. Davids, in producing his really scholarly volume* was net in 
foil possession of the works iu Sinhalese and Fall, which throw 
so much light upon the history of these Birth-stories of Buddha. 

Then followed a Paper by Mr* M. M, Xiintc on the same 
subject, or rather extracts from it, which did not compare 
favourably with the Bishop’s lucid exposition. Mr* Kiinte, 
after an cxcurms on the parallel customs existing among the 
Jains and Brahms imac of Continental India, proceeded to ms 


* An Ordinance on tic tiasLs of Dr. Murd&vb ,l ii KCdrin ltuda lien (!So. 1 o£ 
1885 ) rti puu{d in the fnatdng Sc-vtin, 
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analysis of the typical Jiitakn story. But be attributed its origin 
not to an ancient rhyme* amplified as years rolled on, but tn a dual 
rendering of iho Glories of the time in the monasteries and among 
tlm people. These: parallel stories became stereotyped finally in 
the form of sermons, which the priest* preached to the tatty, A 
cohversa*ion ensued on the topic raiseJ in the Papers, in which 
Sumapgala Ter an cause, the bishop, Mr, W* P. Reuasigha, and 
Mr. Dieksim took part* 

h r -—Be Tore the proceedings terminated, the President announced 
that the next Meeting would tuko place on the 4ih November, it 
the same hour atid place, and that he would read hia own contri¬ 
bution to the study of the Jatakas, vta„ ft Paper on the popular 
acceptance of Jutftkas, as shown in sculptures nod picture-stories. 


Committee Meetixu, 

irf November, 1SS4, 3 p,m. t at the Council Chamber. 

' Present t 

The Hon. J, F. Dickson, m.a., c-m.g., President, in the Chair. 


T* Berwick, Ivsq. 

J. (tapper* Esq, 

J* R* Cull, i'taq,, m.a. 
Ph. Freii Jen berg, Ksq. 


S* Green, Esq, 

J. L. Vundcrstraaten, Esq,, 
alh. 

J, G-, W&rdrop, Esq. 


W. E. Davidson, E*q. r Honorary Secretary. 


Btfsittess. 

1. -—-Head and confirmed Minute* of Meeting of the 23rd Sep¬ 
tember, IS$4- 

2. —The Honorary Secretary laid on the table specimen shget-% 
in MS., of Dr. Trtmen'd Systematic Catalogue of the Flowering 
PJnuts and Ferns indigenous to or growing wild la Ceylon, and 
read a letter from Dr. Trim an presenting the work to the Society. 

liesolBed )—That an edition of 5GO copies he printed, and that 
the Govern men t he requested kindly u> extend to this publication 
the privileges already allowed, in the Government Printing Depart¬ 
ment, to the regular publications of the Society. 

licsoleed further, — That the thanks of the Society are due to 
Dr. LVimCn for the preparation of this valuable and much needed 
work. 

3. — The Honorary Secretary read the Report on tbm Society's 
Library, by Messrs. Berwick anti Davidson* tbs Sub-Commit tea 
appointed by Resolution 4 of the General Meeting of the 2oth 
March last. 

/feWoec/.^-That the Report be circulated among the Members 
of the Committee fur an expression of their opinions, nod that 
the subject be ngiiu brought up at the next CommitteJ -Meeting. 

4. —'Considered arrangementa proposed for dealing with the 
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Paper on the Archaeology of Tissamaharunis, by Mr. Parker, Fre¬ 
ighted to the Society. 

Retohed ^ — -That the Government be requested kindly to allow 
of the publication of tin* Paper at the Government Printing Frees, 
under the j-ame privileges as ttios-e allowed, la other publications of 
the Society. 

£► — Considered letter from the Rev. Mr. Lapluvm to the 
Honorary Secretary, enclosing specimen, in MS., of an English- 
Sinhnleao Dictionary, commenced by the Rev. Mr. Carter , 
and Suggesting co-operation between the Sub-Committee appointed 
under Resolution 6 of the General Meeting of the 4th October 
last, and Mr.Carter. 

Re*oltted t — 'That the Honorary Secretary do point out to the 
Rev. Mr. Laphani that the dictionary which the Society proposed 
to undertake is a Sinhalese dictionary on scientific principles, mid 
that there will be hardly anything in common between it and the 
useful work which Mr. Carter h&a undertakeo. 

6,—Read a letter from Mr. Fowler, c.as., to the Honorary 
Secretary, to the effect that the writer disclaims certain statements 
made on hi a authority at the General Meeting hold on the 4 th 
October, 1S34, 

Jlctotped ,-^That tho President do give publicity to the 
disclaimer at the next General Meeting. 

The Meeting then terminated. 


Gejcerai. Meeting. 


*±lh November . 1394 r 9.30 p.m., at lh t\ Reading Room 
of the Museum 


Present ; 


The Hon, X F. Dickson, m.a., C-it-Q-i President, in the Chair. 
The flight Kev, the Lord Bishop of Ctdondio, DJ>. 


FLP. Baumgartner, E»q. T c.c.s. 
T. Berwick, Eaq, 

W. J. S. Boake, Esq. 

The lion. K. A, Bosanquct. 

J. Capper, Eiq. 

W. H. G. Duncan, Esq. 

C. E. Dunlop, Esq., C.C,9. 

A, M. Ferguson, Esq., c.ir.'G. 

D. W. Ferguson, Esq. 


VY. Ferguson, Esq., r-L-e. 
H. W. Green, Esq., c.C.s. 
S. Green, Esq. 

E. F* Pcrera, Esq. 

VV. P, Kansai^ha, Esq, 

H. Snmapgala Temiinnose, 

G. E. H. Symons, E^ h 


J. 11. T hwaltea, Esq., m.a. 

J. L. VaEideratraalen, Esq., H.I>. 
G. E, Worthington, Eaq^CvCVS. 

\Y. E. Davidson, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Teii ladies present; font visitors introduced* 


Rutin pit* 

l.—Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting of 14th 
October, 18&4. 
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^ _The following gentlemen were then elected Members ; 

H. Bois, Esq. 

G. E. H- vSymons, Esq* 

J, F* Garvin, Esq,, 5i.n. 

3 —The Hon. J. F. Dickon then proceeded to read portions 
of ft 1 W prepared bj him on the popular acceptance of the 
J&Ukasas shown in pictures, stories, and sculptures, A very 
tame collection of coloured Juuika pictures, such a* are often afeu 
on temple walls, beautifully and elaborately executed, were laid 
on both titles of the long reading Uble and suspended from 
the walls, presenting a faithful representation of some of the 
more noteworthy Incidents connected with Buddha e Birth-stories. 
The-o had all been executed by Kandyan artist-, some being 
copies, others originals, but all replete with much historical 
association, and soma presenting subject enough far « mn 
lecture by one so thoroughly verwd in the subject as the President. 

The Jatakas illustrated on the table and round the room 
were the Devadamma Jitakam, Dhanoapalu Jatakam, Aat- 
thuhiri Jutuknm, and Khftdirusgkra J&takaiO* There was a very 
handsome lithograph, on ft large scale, from the sculptores ot 
Bharhut f300 b,c.), depicting the purchase, by the rich mer¬ 
chant A.n&thftpindtko, of the garden of Prince Jet a, on which was 
built the J&aTMft Vihtire {vide Cunningham’s Blmrkut ScuLp- 
tures plate lviiJ In tho course of his remarks, Sir. Dickson 
laid stress upon the fact that not until a lap-W of from three 
hundred to four hundred years after the death of Gautama w»a any 
temple to or figure of rhe Buddha known* With reference to 
figuree of the Buddha, the people make obeisance and offer dower* 
to or before them, but not prayers* The formal* of tlio address m 
theao cases ia l — ,s By my faith in the virtues of Buddha, &e., may 
I attain &c ” The Bishop, in a four remarks made ftt the con¬ 
clusion of the Paper, said that ho was convinced that Mr. Ivhys 
Davids was in error in identifying the *' Wheel of Life and the 
[i Ch&Itry*’* as Buddhist in their origin. It would be found that 
these had existence long previously to that date. In conclusion, 
the President remarked that ho hod no doubt that dagQbashud 
originally bad existence in modi Hod forms, as tombs for saintly 
characters, in ages long past. 

The Meeting was brought to a close with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 

GnftuttL Meeting. 

I ft December,' 3,30 p.m. t at the Heading Beam 
of the Jttvseum* 

Present: 

His Excellency the Hon* A. H. Gordon, g*cj^ in the Chair* 

(In attendance, Major L* F. KnoUysnnd tbe Bev. Mr* Ash.) 

The Hem* J. F* Dickson, it.a., c*m.g,, President of the Society. 

The Bight Kev* the Lord Bishop of Colombo, d.u. 
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P. P. AnllioDiiz, Esq., m.d, 
T. Berwick* li*q, 

H. lime, E^q. 

Han. Ii„ A, Bojanqnet. 

-T. Capper, Esq* 

J. B* Cull, Esq., M.a. 

W. Ferguson, Esq., v.l.s, 
Hoti- F. Fleming, 

Ph. Freudenberg, Esq. 

W R. Kyiisej, Eiq*, p.o.ilO,, 
Vice-President. 


H, MaeV] ear, Esq.. F.t.*, 

J. D. Mason, Eaq. T c.e.B. 

E. F. Pererflj Esq, 

VV, P, RaoaStyha, Esq, 

A. J. Sham^uiMeen, Es=q. 
IF. Subbuti Tenia n fame,. 

J. H. Thwafies, Esq., h.a. 
II, Tritnen, Esq., ii*b. 

J. L. Venders tranteiij Esq. 

M.D, 

J, G* Wardrop T Esq. 
Honorary Secretary. 


Hod, F. M. Mack wood. 

W. E. Davidson, Esq„ 

Eight ladies present. - five visitors introduced. 


Businas* 


Minutes of Ills! General Meeting, 


L—-Read and confirmed 
4 tli November, IS;? 4, 

2-—The following gen tic men were then elected Members 
P. D. An thou is*, Esq„ m.Iu 
K- C, J. Karuimratne, MudalLykr* 

Hon. F. M* Mack wood. 


W* H. H. Percm, Mudoliyiir* 
A, Santiago, MmtnlivzLr, 

W, U. Wright, Esq. 

Before proceeding with the baaines* on the I J aper, tho Governor 
said that it might be ot interest to Members lo Ivttrn what progress 
™ being made with the escal ations undertaken at Anurddbopura 
on account of the Society. It hod boon expected that, as in other 
instances, the explorations would have led to the discovery of the 
uau-d clmpi/L This, however, had not been the ease, but the 
excavators had, instead, conic ae-u«j some beautiful mouldings in 
chuiiam in an excellent state of preservation. Hi* Excellency 
bad likewise received from the Assistant Agent at Amirddhupura 
an account of a very interesting discovery "of an ancient sword, 
tuliCn from the EXtiiunlioDS now being made in connection with 
the works at ’l oda-tda and the Kalawewa tank. 

d'be Bishop then pro-ceded witEi the rending of a Paper on the 
niorril, literary, and historical value of the first fifty stories 
of i be Jut oka Book* which he succeeded in making most inter¬ 
esting from the popular manner in which he dealt with the stories 
* D question, classifying them into fable*, stone*, and legends, 
home of the fables were applicable to humanity at large, and 
ihr-tlt with the instincts and habit# ol animals in a verv interestin'' 
manner* On the other hand, many of them could only be looked 
upon as Buddhist 1 egged e, and co'uld not be regarded as parts of 
univcTMl talk-lore. There were but few comic atories, ami only 
one fairy-tale. The collection must therefore be regarded as 

r ■ n ? 1 IodlEin ' and BaddlliBt - Of the whole, len may be 
cfllled Ethics, seventeen are tales relating to animals, six are tales 
of travel and buamces life. The fairy-tale is purely BnddhiHt 
but it ia blended with much that is foreign In its nature v a is £ 
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ihori an Oriental version oftbe etory t<! Ulysses* The Further 
the eiudy of Buddhist literature » pursued, the mere closely it 
will an near that Greek culture had &onn thing to do with -^iiaii- 
1 Lil , ' Aie wonderful and sudden burst of art and literature winch 
1 Buddhism and culminated in [Ue sculptures ot 

Bar hut beautiful little statue in the Calcutta Museum is 

Lf ,llc h^ml It is a finished work of Greek art-n 
typ'cal M - many others it Manila out as purely 

C^eek ■ but Buddhism lias laid a claim upon it, for while the lion 8 
lliu hand over on* shoulder of the li^re, on the other should** 
h^tefcu.mved a lotus. The i^er, which w*‘.J^ned to 
with preafc attention, will prove a most interesting a 1 stm ° 

rWuSn 1 the President (Hon. J* F. Dickson), remark* 
ing on the obligiiti m tiuder which the Bishop baa laid the boci^ty 

5 1 x.i s& u a* 
FrSw5 ssssrag 

p.p« <”* «-• rai ,° r ths 

brought .ho prtoy dlff t o.ulo^Th. ««*■*« aJilre6S 

fcitaSSTrftSE*™"- —l d ^ '**•»» tbe e,e "" ,g 

of Monday, the 22nd December, 1B«4. 


Committee Meeting, 

6 If, DKtmter, ]6S4, 3p.«. «' Cornett Clantor. 
Preaunt t 

Th Uca 1 Y Dickaon, ii.a., ChU ^ President, ia the Chair. 

1 be lie - • - < j Vanderstr&atcn, Esq-, M.d. 

J ' "T. E. lividscm, Honorary Secretary, 

Basiittss. 

1 + —Bt*d and confirmed Minutes of Meeting of 1st Noyeral*r, 

■J ^ 

mmuimouslr,— That Ihu Hisliop el' Colombo bo 
rcuMstoJ kindly to uudortube tie work of editing the Popere con¬ 
tributed to ths study of JaUies 

R „ehtd further,-Thut the study of the JitekM be sgui„ 
■yrtlmtieolly putuued next jew, end Hut the upourel study be 
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Jitalits 51-150 in OlJenbcr^’s edition, the Mcciinga on the 
subject to commence in September, 1535, 

2, “The Honorary Secretary submitted the Library Report* which 
iwadjust returned from.cire□latiou. 

Resolved^ —That the? Honorary Secretary do pi-edit the remarks 
of the Committee, and submit again at next Meeting. 

3, — On consideration of the matter of the annual report for th is 
year, to be read before the Annual Meeting, it was resolved, that 
the Honorary Secretary do draft u report for circulation. 

Resolved ^—Tbit the following list of OEfiee-bearcrs be sub¬ 
mitted to the Annual Meeting for election, with the recommen¬ 
dation of the Committee :— - 


President ,—The Hon. J. F, Dickson, HA., c,M.a. 

f W. R. Kynsey, E?q., p.C-M,0. 
v j —■( The Hight Her, the Lord Bishop 


Vine- Presidents 


The Right Rev. 

Colombo, p.d, 

Hon. Treasurer* —J, G. Dean, Esq. 

H. C. P. Bell, Esq,, c.c,B, 

W, E + Davidson, Esq,, o.c,s. 

Committee, 


of 


Hoik Secretaries.- 


~\ 


Ph. Freiidenberg, Esq. 
S. Green, Eaq. 

W. P. Ranaiigba, E^j. 
H, Ti itnen, Esq., M.ts. 


T. Berwick, Esq, 

J. Capper, Esq, 

J. B. Cull, Esq., m.a. 

D- W. Ferguson, Esq. 

J. L, Vander&irnaten, Esq., M,i>. 

f T. Berwick, Esq. 

Reading Committee , — ' J, B. Cull, Esq., m.a, 

( F. H. Price, E.+q., c.c.s. 


Committee Mbettwo, 

19fA December, 1334, 5.15 p.m. t at the United Service Library, 

Present t 

J. Capper, Esq n la the Chair. 

Ph. Freudenberg, Esq* I Hoa.J. F. Dicksotf, m.a., c.h^ 

J, L. Vnuderelraatea, Esq,, n.p, | W.E. David sari, Esq r , Hon, Sec, 

Business, 

1. —'Read and confirmed Minutes of 3rd Decern bar, 1SS4, 

2. — Submitted draft of the Committee's Report for 1334, to bo 
laid before the Society at the Annual General Meeting on tho 
‘2 2nd December, The draft having being read and dtscuas^ii, 
was, with certain modi Scat too?, passed. 
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AssCAL GUBBAL MEETING. 

22 fid Dttember, ISS4, at the Heading Boom of the 


Colombo Museum, 
Present: 


m» Excellency tbe Hon. A. H, Gordon, a.c.M.o., in the Chair. 
The Hon. J. F. Dickson, m.a.. c.Sf.o., President of the Society. 



W. E. Davidson, Esq., Htmonry Secretary. 
Five Indies present: eight visitors introduced. 


Bust ness, 


I —Read m& continued Minutes of General Meeting of 1st 
December, ld&4. 

2—Laid on the table List of Books received since last General 

£.—The Hon, R, A. Boneanquet proposed, and Mr. E. F* Pe£ era 
seconded, the election ofthe following gentlemen to serve asUtlice- 
bearers for the ensuing year* J&tid- Carried ncm. cmu 
Hon, J. F. Dickson, m.a,, CtH-*., President. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Colombo and 
W, R. Kyneey* Esq„ Fice-Preridentt, 

J. G, Dean. Esq. r Honorary Treasurer. 

O. C. P. Bell, Esq., c.e.s., and W. E. Davidson, Esq., c*c,3.. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


Committee. 


Stanifortli Green, Esq,, 

Vi. P, Ranasighn, Esq. 

H. Triiiien, Esq. t M.B. 

J L. VanderstraatcttjEsq.j m.b. 


T. Berwick, Eaq. 

J. Copper, Esq. 

J, B. Cull, Eeq.jM.A. 
D. W. Fergnscn, Esq. 


Fh. Freiidenberg, Eeq, 

4 u ._ 3 J r , Davidson, the Secretary, read the annual report for tho 

year closing, the adoption of which was proposed by the Hem, 1\ 
Fleming, seconded by Mr. B. F. Baumgartner* and carried nem. 
con. 

$_The President read bis address* and a vote of thanks waa 

moved by Mr. W> R Kynsey, and seconded by Mr. Ercudeuberg. 
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io HIs Excellency Tor presiding was 
mored by Mr, Berwick and sanded by Mr. Capper, bringing 
ibo proceeding* to » termination. 


I. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOE THE YEAR 1894. 
Head at the Annual Meeting, 22nd December, 1BS4, 

V 0D,i Committee, in reporting briefly tie an on) a of 1884. 
itii ure oeongminlAtotkc Mndety on a contjtmunce of the activity 
nmJ wcil-beJOg which have characterised die hut few years of its 
instoty i mid I hat this success iu recognised outside the Society 

provt'ij. |.j t ie steadily increasing number of loomed bodies 
which have mvited an c*change of publications, and by the 

Membcra* t * lten P laca dur *&S 1884 lo tLe list'of 

2. Member t <—If tiie increase in the mi a, her of Members can 
bo looked oi, as the baromet er of public opinion in Ceylon as 
regards this Society, the condaplon in really mii*factory. Four 
Members have retired during the year, for various causes ; death 
has robbed ns of one of the moat learned and most respected of 
our ft]low-worker?, chu lain Maba MndtHyar, Louis Dt Znysa. 
But, on tlie other hand, twenty gentlemen bare boon eletkd 
during 1&84* several of whom Lave already been active i u iheir 
couiniiuiiocid to tLe Society. 1 be number of Members, in- 

acm'dl] 9 Llf& md ^ H&11 ™2> i0 now 143, ^e largest yet 

.1. Pftpers^W bile these figures show that the outside public 
recognise* the usefulness of the Society, tlut following list of 
I Rptira read, and of Papers received but not as yet read, will at 
least testily to ita vlsahty and industry* 

TJl. ten Papers read at Meetings during the yetr were 

(<t) * l The Language of the Threshing-floor,” by Mr J P 
Lew in, n* a, t c.c.s. 

{^) H Xotes on Be I i gala in Four Kuralds," by .Mr. R. W 
levers, * + a., o,c.s. 

(tr) 1 An aetauiit of the Capture of Colombo by the British, 
iu I fSJEi, being u translation from the French of Mona 
, . (i r e . U Thomhe/ 1 h T the late Colonel A. B. Fyera. ,t. K . ‘ 

{ } 1 ho Sinhalese Game of Aj-kelija* by Mr. 0. J. R* 

Le ilcourier, *\q,s., fji, c .C.t, 

(e) iJ J;*g;2S2 t,j tb * by theBj S h 0p 

if} 11 Analysk mnd Chronology of the Jdtakaa,” by Professor . 

[?) l 'RirVr V t °- m 'y & L>avids T Book Buddhist 

(At b * tb * Ki9h ^P of Colons W 

W t he Popular acceptance of the J*tnkas as shown m 
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tke scriptures and in picture-stories/ 1 by die Hon. 
J* F. Dickson, m.a., c.h.g., President of the Society. 

CO L ' ^ ^ Pull, nndDatt!) of the Jatnkss, anil opiDiona/'(| J l>y 
llr + ^ RanasiQha, ( 2 ) by 1 f. bumapgtila Teruunumse. 

O’J “dhe Moral, Literary, and Historical value of the First 
Fifty Stories of tho J&taka Book," by the Bishop of 
Colombo. 

The Papers dll 11 □ oread, some of which roust be reserved for 
reading at Meetings nest year, and all of which must appear in 
the Journat» for the year, are a-? follows : — 

(«) “ Note Oil the Kali Koviln at Bcmtota,” by A. Jay si w*r- 
daua, Mudaliyur. 

(ft) l< Tern of the Jdfaka pcla satin?, or Jiilnkag-iihibiiriue, 
with notes/' by the Hon. J. F. Dickson* M.A., c.w.Q.* 
President. 

(e) “ Analysis qf the Gnmini and Katihahari Jiltaku^/ 1 by 

Professor M. M. Kiinte* 

(d) Lt The Sigihiileseof the Jatakas/' (I) by A. Jay awardnoo, 

Mndalivir, (3) by W. P. Pans sighs. 

(f) “ Memorandum on (be Data of the Jutakn*./' by the Presi¬ 

dent, 

(/) “The G&thdg, imd their relation to the Stories/' hy the 
Bitiliop of Colombo. 

{$) “ Fitiimyration of Plants indigenous to or growing wild 
in Ceylon/' by Dr. if, Trimen, m.ii.* Director of the 
Noy ul Botanic Garde os* Periideuiya. 

(A) ft Report on Archajological Discoverios at Tlssainaha- 
rdmn/' by Mr. H. Parker, f.b.b*, I'.g.s. Presented to the 
Society by Government. 

(t) “An account by Saar of hts service in Ceylon under the 
I>ut< h, 1617-1657 SJ i translated from the Dutch by 
Mr. Philip Freiidenberg. 

4. 3Ueiin(fS r — Six General Meetings, besides tl.b An non! 
.Meeting, have been held, latterly in the evening, in the Reading 
Hooch of the Museum Library, for the line of which we art- 
indebted to the courtesy of the Museum Committee. These 
Meetings have proved a success, juivill be shown by an ave rage 
attendance of over thirty. It is proposed to continue them, as 
it is felt that the convenience of (tie greater cumber is consulted 
by this arrangement 

5. Publications. — It is a matter of mnch concern that the 
Journal fur 1SM3 has not yet seen the Ilf-lit j this is owing &> a 
concatenation of misfortune*. The unaccountable disappearance 
of two of the most valuable of our Paper* — -Mr, Dickson's 
Buddhist Ceremonies and Mr. J r P. Lewis' Ceylon Gipsies—was 
a serious loss, and a fruitless search for them willed much time. 
Then certain changes in the Civil Service caused the removal 
from Colombo of Mr. H. C P. Bell, the Secretary, and this has 
necessarily caused inconvenience to him in hts editorial work. 
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apart from the loss bis absence baa Juft sc led on the Society. 
Fiaally, the great difficulty found in selling up Dr. E. Muller's 
contribution on Sinhalese Inscriptions, couibined with the heavy 
official demands oa the Government Printing Press during the 
last quarter of the year, boa Caused an unlooked-for delay. 

The number will be issued early in next year, and will ho 
fallowed by the Proceedings for 1884 and an extra number of ihe 
Journal, to be devoted to the Jalaka studies of the year ; while 
the Journal for 1854 will ha published in two, or possibly three 
part?. 

The Actual publications during the year have been the Proceed¬ 
ings for IS83 ; translation by the Bishop of Colombo of J&tnkas 
41 ->50 (Fansboll’s edition} ■ and translations by T, B. Pnnibokke 
Ratfcnahatmayd of portions omitted by Professor film Davids 
in hie translation of the tirst forty stories* 

6. JdtaJtQ Meeting *.—An attempt has been made to systematise 
the energies and learning of the Society by co-operation in some 
definite and suitable work ; and the suggestion of (bo Bishop of 
Colombo that a joint study should be made of a portion of the 
Jut aka Book has resulted in eliciting what it may he fairly 
anticipated will form an appreciable addition to the literature of 
Pfili and Buddhism* The Bishop of Colombo* to whom much, 
indeed most* of ihe credit is due, bos been asked by your Committee 
to edit the contributions which have been received, and ibis bo 
bos kindly consented to do. An extra number af the Journal 
will be devoted to this subject. 

7. ArcJuntfogjf,^- Again, another combination, at the instance 
of His Excellency the Governor* was formed em-ly in the year 
with a view of taking an active part in investigating the archaeo¬ 
logical remains of the historical ruins m the North-Central 
Province. As a commencement, ihe excavation of the unique 
Mimveli dugoba at AnuriidImpure was decided on. One 
chapel of this d&gobft has been excavated, and has led to 
the discovery of some carvings and sculptures which for 
beauty bavu not been excelled among ihe ancient monuments of 
Ceylon. So it was reasonably anticipated that the i orther excava¬ 
tion of Iho dagoba would lend to interesting and valuable results. 
A special subscription to meet the cost of the work was opened, 
and a sum of Es. 875 was immediately subscribed in Colombo. 
Two checks were met with at the outset* The money collected 
was unfortunately deposit fit in the late Oriental Bank Corporation, 
And on the suspension of that Bank were lost for a time ; and 
the further difficulty firose whh the incumbent of the vihara to 
which the MirieTfii dfigoba belongs, who for a time withheld his 
consent to any excavations. These obstacles surmounted, work 
was commenced in August last, and the results will he duly 
com eh unichted to the Society. 

S. Finance *.- — Tonr Committee sub nut two balance sheets, 
prepared by Mr. J. Q. Dean, the Honorary Treasurer. The first 
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of these avoirs that the receipts for the year, Rs„ 1,000, has been 
almost enliroly devoted to liquidating debts outstanding at the 
beginning of the year. Thy greatest economy has been exercised, 
the purchase of books being nearly wholly stopped. There is* 
and this jsj. a matter of matrix concern, about Rh. GOO of subscrip¬ 
tions still outstanding, and thia notwithstanding in some case# ns 
rwaoy as eight reminders. Had these subscriptions bean paid in 
the course of the year the Society would no w have been free from 
debt, and the Treasurer would have boon saved much labour and 
iuconvenience. Another year we trust will sec the Society in 
a sound financial state. 

9. The second balance sheet shows the accounts of the Exes* 
ration Fund. Rs. B7o was subscribed and Its. 340 paid on this 
account. Unfortunately, the bulk of this Is locked up in the late 
Oriental Bank Corporation, but sufficient has been collected dittos 
May to enable the work to proceed, and a dividend from the Batik 
wilt shortly put this account in funds again. 

10. At t he stupe union o f the Bank, the Society had Rs. 733 "GO 
to its credit; the question of realising or not was discussed by 
your Committee, and it was decided to wait rather than to realise 
at a possible loss, 

it. There is little else to add. Tho Society's Library has 
received special attention, and a Sub-Commit tec was appointed to 
examine into its condition. Their report baa been laid before the 
Committee, and I* now receiving full consideration. 

12 A meed <jf thanks ls owing mono especially to the 
Governor, who has not only, as the S Piety's Patron, taken an 
interest in its work and done much to widen. Its scope, but in 
allowing the Society a renewal of its old privileges as regards the 
use of the Government Printing Department, has relieved the 
finance* of the Society of a burden which they were not able to 
l>$ar. But besides, His Excellency, by his personal attendance 
at the Meetings of the Society and by bis active participation in 
itj transactions, lias stimulated the energies of all and encouraged' 
further industry. 

At the termination of the report, its adoption was proposed by 
the Hon. F. Fleming, seconded by Mr. H. R Baumgartner, c.0.9,, 
and carried. 

The President then rose to teal the annual address, which was 
received with applause, and on its termination a vote of thanks 
war p i f -fed, on the motion of Dr. W, 14 Kynsey, seconded 
by Mr. FreiiJenberg. 

A vote of thanks to His Excellency for presiding brought the 
Meeting to a termination. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

22nd December, 1884. 

It is now three years since the President of this Society 
addressed its Members at the close of the year. It is needless to 
explain how it has happened that this annual custom has been for 
two years intermitted. The last address followed, in its survey 
of the work of the year 1881, the order set out in the rules of our 
Society, declaring its design to be to institute and promote 
inquiries into the history, religion, arts, and social condition of 
the present and former inhabitants of the Island, with its geology 
and mineralogy, its climate and meteorology, its botany and 
zoology. It will be in accordance with precedent, and it will be 
convenient for purposes of comparison, to adhere to this order in 
a brief survey of the work accomplished or undertaken during the 
past three years, either by Members of our Society or by others 
interested in our design. 

1.—Bistort. 

Of first importance is the publication by the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment of the “ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon,” edited by Dr. 
Edward Muller. The collection of the inscriptions in Ceylon, 
much after the example of the Corpus Itiscript onum Indiearum, 
by General Cunningham, was commenced by Dr. Goldschmidt 
early in 1875, and just as he was beginning to see the fruits of his 
labours it was interrupted by his lamented death in May, 1877. 
It was resumed a year later by Mr. Muller, whose two volumes 
make a valuable contribution to the history of Ceylon, to Sinhalese 
grammar, and to the study of development of the Sinhalese 
alphabet The inscriptions date from the first (or possibly from 
the second) century b.c. A fine example of the oldest inscrip¬ 
tions is in this Museum—a stone slab from the Ruwaoweli 
dagoba of Anurddhapura. It is probably of the year 89 B.o, 
and is in the same alphabet as the inscriptions in the caves of 
Western India. The collection lias been made as complete ns 
possible down to the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
oldest form of the alphabet in these inscriptions is the oldest form 
of tho Asoka alphabet, without any modifications except the 
angular shape of the s and the form of the m, which has the round 
appearance of the Asdka alphabet, only in the cave inscriptions, 
and in all others the more angular one given in Burnell's 8.1. P n 
plate XIII. This form continued in use to the beginning of the 
fourth century a.o. In the fourth or fifth century we find the 
beginning of a new round character, as the vowel i is not expressed 
by an angular lino above the consonants, but by a curve ; between 
the fifth and ninth centuries only occasional curves are found. 
In the tenth century the round character is well established, and 
from thrice it has undergone but little change to the present day; 
but certain characters, os a, k, m, have still an antiquated form in 
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the inscriptions of the eleventh century, and show the gradual 
change the alphabet has undergone. The inscriptions at Mihin- 
tal«5 arc of considerable interest, as giving a detailed account of 
the life in Buddhist monasteries of the eleventh century; and King 
Parakrama bdhu’s inscription at the Galvihard at Pollonn&ruwa 
not only gives an account of all he did for the benefit of 
the Buddhist religion, but contains quotations from Pali works, 
such as the “ Dhammapada,” and a list of Siyhalese religious 
works, as the “ Muhuikkha, Uerana&ikkha,” which still exist. 

Two Sinhalese inscriptions have been contributed to our Journal 
by Mudaliy&r Gunasekara: one is from the Buwanwyli dugoba, 
giving an account of offerings to the dagoba about 1210 a.d., 
and the other is from an inscription at Pepiliyana of about 1450 
a.d. In this case, the stone has been broken up and built in 
detached fragments into a wall. The inscription, which is pre¬ 
served by means of our Journal, records the erection and endowment 
of a Buddhist temple in memory of the deceased mother of 
King Parakrama B&hu VI., and throws considerable light on the 
social condition of the Island in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. P. A. Templer has furnished a Paper, illustrated by 
valuable drawings of some ruins and inscriptions he discovered 
about ten or twelve miles from Puttalam. The principal building 
is elliptical in form, and appears to be precisely similar to the Wata 
dagoba of Pollonn&ruwa. On the ruins of Pollonn&ruwa, Mr. E. N 
Gunaratna, Atapattu Mudaliyar, of Galle, has in preparation a 
Paper for our Society. 

Mr. R. YV. levers has contributed a note on Beligala. It is an 
interesting account of a striking rock-fortress closely connected 
with the history of the tooth-relic of the Buddhists, and we may 
hope that this note will be developed into an account of the 
wanderings of the tooth-relic since its arrival in Ceylon in 
310 A.D. 

As an extra number of our Journal, wo have published a 
translation (from the French), by Mr. Albert Gray, of travels in 
the Maldives and Ceylon, by Ibn Batuta of Tangier, who. in 
1343-44, in the course of his grand tour in “ Great Arabia,” passed 
eighteen months in the Atols. The natives welcomed him in 
Maori fashion as a Pakeha , and pressed him into their service as 
kadi. Their simplicity and humanity—for which they are to 
tl»is day conspicuous—were noticed by this early traveller. Mr. 
Gray and Mr. H. C. P. Bell have on hand, for the Haklyuyt 
Society, an annotated translation of Pyrard’s w Voyages aux Indes 
Orientales.” Pyrard’s account of the Maldives, where he was 
kept prisoner for five years, 1602-07, is tho best extant. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell has made a special study of the Maldives, and 
has written a report upon them which has been recently published 
by the Ceylon Government, and in addition to tho new informa¬ 
tion acquired by himself he has laid under contribution all the 
known authorities ou the subject, and has illustrated his report 
with useful maps, a lithographed specimen of a Maidive letter, 
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and a photograph of coins. Ho promises to oar Society a 11 Note 
on Maldive Goins,'' anil to the Indian Antiquary & note on the 
old Maldive character. Mr. Hell is probably the only living 
European acquainted with the Maldive language, tho value of 
which for the study of Sinhalese and the Indian Prakrit* has 
been recognised by Dr. bl Muller anil Professor Kuhn. If, as 
may be hoped, Mr. Bell is able to make another and a* more 
lengthened Writ to the Maldives, he may give us the results of his 
examination of the Maidive grammar and vocabulary, and be 
successful in Following up the faint traces of Buddhism which arc 
said to exist, in obtaining copies of the numerous ancient inscrip¬ 
tions on the wells and to nibs tones spoken of by more than one 
visitor, ami in gaining access to the archives of the Sultan of the 
" 12,000 isles," who, though he rules probably over not more than 
twenty or thirty thousand subjects, occupies one of the most 
ancient existing thrones in the East. 

The last contribution from the late Col, A- B. Fyers, ft.K., to* 
whom, our Society is much indebted for its revival after the sloop 
into which it bad fallen for fire years, 1B74-79, was read at a recent 
Meeting. It U a translation from the French account of Mo ns, 
de I a Tomb*, of the capture of Colombo by the English in 1796, 
It will be edited for our Journal by Mr. H. C. F* Boll, who 
proposes to show that Fercivifs account of the capture gives the 
true history of the event, 

Mr, A- Jayawardens, M mindly dr, has contributed a Paper on the 
Kiitlkdvllii at Efentota. 

Archeological rescan hes continue to be pursued at Anuraidha- 
pwra, where, by means of a subscription raised among Members of 
our Society, excavation* are in progress to lay bore what remains 
of the Mirisvcti ddgobn. The latest accounts state that a portion 
of the pediment sod the bold mouldings at the hose, with the 
original plotter casing of the bell of the ddgoba, have been 
uncovered and cleared of the debris which conceded them, 

A valuable Paper, by Mr. H. Parker, on the archaeological 
discoveries made in the course of excavations at Tissamahariinm, 
has been presented to our Society by the Governor. This Paper 
is the work of a diligent and enthusiastic scholar* The chroniclers 
of the Sinhalese are very meagre in their account* of the civil teal ion 
In the south which existed contemporaneously with tho more 
famous Anurndhapura, Hut Mr, Parker^ researches throw much 
light on the subject, and his contribution to the chronology and 
topography of the Island is all the more in teres ting because the 
arguments nro original and the conclusions they lend to are neff* 

The criticisms on the earlier chronology of the Mnhavnijsa show 
once more, and very strongly, bow untrustworthy are the dotes 
which the chroniclers give to the most ancient of the line of 
king*. Granted that tho I Lata of monarchs and the events of their 
reigns ore m correct ajj legendary history can be, Mr, Porker 
demonstrates that dates have been fantastically fixed to suit some 
monastic notion of fitness. For instance, be shows,, and in this he 
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proves in another way what Tournoar surmised, that the date of 
Vijayo, to commence with, is untrustworthy. Ceylon chronicles 
have been of the utmost value in the history of the East, and no 
doubt Prinseo and H. H. Wilson spoke truly when they held the 
Sinhalese chronology the only trustworthy list of dates in India, 
but there is no doubt their admiration for the value of Tournour’s 
discoveries would need to be much qualified as research grows 
more minute. Thus, Mr. Parker demonstrates the improbability of 
one king dying at the ripe old age of 204, and of another engaging 
in single combat at 75. In fact, he shows that the Sinhalese 
historians were as prone to exaggerate in composing the history of 
the good old times, as earliest chroniclers have been the world over. 

Although the basis on which Mr. Parker re-arranges these 
earlier dates is not by any means indisputable, the subsequent 
steps in his chain of reasoning show much close study ; and with 
his conclusion, that Vijayo’s landing in Ceylon must date some* 
where near 400 B.C., I believe most of us will agree. But 
fruitful subject for discussion as is the ancient chronology, this U 
not the time for a minute inquiry into it. I have no doubt that 
this part of Mr. Parker’s Paper will challenge further discussion 
when it is printed and in the hands of Members. 

Mr. Parker considers that he has found in Mugama, at the 
mouth of the Mdgama or Kirinde-gaygu, the site of the earliest 
colony in Ceylon—Tambapanni. To examine Mr. Parker's 
arguments in detail would take up much time, but there is no 
doubt he has made out a strong case, and his Paper tends still 
more to weaken the probability of Tambapa^gi having been built 
on the Mi-oya near Puitalam. 

Mr. Parker has made a careful collection of ancient remains 
brought to light in the deep cuttings made below the tank at 
Tiasa. These are now stored in tho Museum, and will well repay 
careful study. Mr. Parker's deductions from the remains he has 
brought to light are very ingenious ; but unfortunately the most 
conclusive testimony—that afforded by the coins (nino in number) 
which have been found—is not forthcoming, because not one 
of the coins has yet been identified. It is possible tho four oblong 
* l coins,” which are in wonderful preservation and very artistic in 
conception, were ornaments merely, and never intended to be 
coins as a medium of exchange. These were found buried under 
eighteen feet of debris, and must be very ancient. There ought 
to be little difficulty in identifying the rest of the coins, although 
they are all more or less defaced, and if we find we cannot satisfy 
ourselves here we must appeal to experts elsewhere. These 
remarks may serve to show what a very interesting contribution 
has been received from Mr. Parker. 

Mr. P. Ft-iidenberg has just communicated to our Society a 
translation of an account by Saar—a scholar in the Dutch 
Service—of the struggle from 1647 to 1657 between the Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch, which resulted in the expulsion of the former. 
This Paper will bo read at an early Meeting. Before passing 
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from the section of history and archeology, we mnst notice, as of 
interest to many Members of our Society, the sixteenth volume of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, being a report of tours in 
North and South Behar in 18SO and 1881. It contains important 
discoveries at Buddhag&ya, which will bo published in extenso 
under the title of “ Mahabodki, or the great temple of Buddha- 
gaya.” 


2.—Religion. 

It has often been remarked that the difficulty of understanding 
the motives and actions of the people of the East is due in great 
measure to the influence which omens exert in their daily life. It 
was shown in a recent Paper how great is the power of tho cry of 
a lizard—even to stop a Sinhalese on his threshold when prepared 
to start for a journey. The knowledge that our Society possesses 
on this subject gives additional interest to Buddha's sermon on 
'* Omens,” translated by the lato Maha Mudoliyar, De Zoysa, whose 
name cannot be mentioned without pausing to record our sense of 
the great loss to Oriental learning and to our Society by his death. 

Buddha's views on superstition are found in more than ono 
discourse : in the “ Brahmsjsla Suttam,” translated by the great 
missionary and scholar, the late Rev. D. J. Gogerly, various 
superstitions are condemned as “ unworthy and animal sciences,” 
and in the “ Namasiddhi, the folly is exposed of conferring names 
supposed to be lucky or auspicious ; but in this sermon on omens 
we have one of the most remarkable discourses of Buddha against 
superstition. 

The commentary tells how for twelve years there bad waged a 
fierce controversy amongst gods and men as to what was an omen— 
whether of sight, or taste, or smell; what good and what bad ; and 
at last the king of the gods went to Buddha, who recited the fine 
Terses known as the sermon on omens, “ Maygalam Suttam,” from 
which I will quote two stanzas :— 

“ To serve wise men and not serve fools, to give honour to whom 
honour is due ; this is the best omen.” 

“The soul of one unshaken by the changes of this life, a soul 
inaccessible to sorrow, passionless, secure ; Uiis is the best omen.” 

It is strange—and it is sad—that this discourse, one of the most 
powerful exposures of Hindu superstition on record, should bo used 
at the present day for purposes of superstition, such as exorcism, See. 

In a highly original Paper, Professor Kuntc has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana. 
He Bums up his interesting notes in the following terms 

“ I have brought together the views of Indian and Ceylonese 
Buddhists, and attempted to throw a side light on it from Sanskrit 
literature.” 

** Perfect Xirvdna,” he says, u is negation of all that man thinks, 
feels, and wills. So for it is nihilism. It is a negation of all 
suffering which results from thought, feeling, and volition. So far 
it is nihilism. But suffering according to a Buddhist, a Jaina, or 
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a Yedamist is a positive entity* Happiness be does not recognise 
as a positive. Suffering (dukkha) k positive, and results from 
localiied existence. Both localised existence and suffering are 
destroyed together* When tills is accompli thud, un localised 
univetiillfiiititm is emancipfllioo, co-extensive with happiness 
itself. Suffering IS the inevitable result of all localisation : 
happiness, of all universal] sat ion* lienee, Nirvana is both 

negative and positive. It is not nihilism- Nirvana is beyond all 
local it atioo. Existence,—subs Lance,—that which is the nameless, 
the formless, the eternal, the infinite, the permanent, the uncon¬ 
ditioned. has a tendency to bo localised. This tendency to be 
localised is what is called activity, or karma. It is strength sued 
as, it is indulged- Thu tendency localises the universal and 
Panehaskmndhas result. Then them is immediately thought, 
feeling, and volition, which are inseparable from suffering. 
Buddhism docs not attempt to state the properties or attributes of 
the nolocalised,—the eternal,—because, no mutter bow carefully a 
statu me at is made, the fact: of statement will localise it It is, 
therefore, beyond all Statement. It is enough to say it Is 
N irvdna." And b« eonel udes : — “ 11 ttddb ism is an interes t in g stu sly? 
scientifically, philosophically, religiously, socially, and politically, 
SdeniySeally, because science seeks the unification of force and 
the elements which embody all force j pAitcsophieatt^ because 
Buddhism discovers to what the psychological method of intros¬ 
pection leads ; religiously because when there are so many 
Buddhists in the world not believing in a personal God and not 
yen ruing to worship Him, the fact of religious instincts of roan 
calls for re-examination and re-statement ■ socially,, because it 
Ignores all ritualism, ceremonies, and social life in its amplitude, 
and minutude, La it* material ism and ila oubtelty of love, and 
ambition ; anil politicalty t because the convent of the Buddhists 
subverted the Vedie polity of caste, sacrifice, and prior rights, and 
justified the aspiration* of a proletariat, and placed [hem on a 
legitimate basis for the first time in the history of man.” 

It was intended that our Journal should eon tain a Paper 
contributed by me, illustrative of Buddhism ad the daily religion 
of the Bunldhist* of Ceylon, with an account of their ceremonies 
before and after death, but the MS. has been lost. It is mentioned 
here a* it forms part of the contributions by our Society in the 
period under review to a study of the religion* of Ceylon. 

We havo been long promised, by Mr, Donald Ferguson, the 
text i'LiL'1 translation of H Jinn Contain/’ a life of Buddha in Puli 
verse, to the early production of which wa look forward with 
much interest. 

X—Lite tLkXCEl. 

How, as on the last occasion, the labours of Mr. William 
Gunatilaka claim the first place among our members in the 
domain of literature. He k the editor of the Orientalist , a 
new monthly magazine of Oriental literature, arts, sciences? and 
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Iblk-StKre* It baa many interesting articles* tut it is chiefly of 
value to scholars he the means of put(>|isliin-g; the* 1 BalHTabodhano,” 
which was brought to notice by notes published by Mr, Guna- 
ril&ka in the Academy qn the 24th anil 31st January, 13SO, which 
were reprinted in the Indian Antiquary in March, 1880. The 
wort is by Kasyaps, a Buddhist priest, who lived in Ceylon about 
'■rven centuriea ago. It is baaed on the last grammar of Candra , 
and as far be is known only three MSS. of it exist* 

Our Society has assisted Mr* Gunatilnka to publish the first 
number oE his edition ol P&nini’a G rammav, and it is much to bo 
hoped that tills work will be completed. 

1 he edition of the ^MegaiiuLa 1 * of Ktllidiisa, from the MS, in the 
Knndy Oriental Library, promised by Mr* T. H. Pati&bokka, has 
cot yet appeared* 

Tho Pill Text Society lias met with much support in Ceylou % 
its texts are well and carefully edited, and its journals contain matter 
of mudi interest. The journal for 1882 con(uins lists of Puli 
MSS, in the Bod lei an Library at Oxford, in the Eibliotheque 
Nationals at far is, in the Oriental Library at Kandy, in theQolomljo 
Museum, and in tho India Office Library. In 1SS3 it gave liMfl 
of Pali MSS. in the British Museum, in the Cambridge University 
Library, in the Copenhagen Royal Libtnry* in the University 
Library at Copenhagen, and in tho Library at Stockholm. It is 
the only existing guide to the principal collections of Pdli MSS. 
Seveo volumes of import ant Pali text* have been already published 
by the Society 

Buddharnmsa by Dr. Morris. 

CvrUjnpifaka .♦* n do. 

Attffuttara, Ft. /. .,* do* 


Thcragdthd 
T hitigdthd 
Puggala Fannatti 


,, Prof. Odeuberg. 
„ Prof. Pischel* 
Dr. Morris. 


Kxdda and 3f«fa—SfiiAo ,** „ Dr. E. Muller* 

Suita ... ,, Prof* Jacobi. 

Tho last-named Is a Jain text The publication of these 
xml other texts baa materially assisted the preparation of tho 
scholarly little grammar of the Puli language, recently published 
by Dr. E. Mu Her. 

Our Journal contains an important article, by Mr. W, P, Rana- 
sigha, on the connection of the Sinhalese with the modern Aryan 
Vernacular ot India : and it Ea followed by a note, contributed by 
Mr, Bell* on the Maidive numerals and the duodecimal system of 
notation of the Maldives, subsisting side by side with a'decimal 
system. On folk-lore w*e have articles bv Mr. Wm. Dun ■ tilt P. 
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seen harassing the crow, and there is a carious legend about this 
bird and a crow in a former state very characteristic of its 
ingenuity. The story goes that to settle a wager the crow and 
the little king each took in its beak a small bag of whatever 
substance it pleased to see which could fly highest; the crow 
took a bag of cotton as being very light, but the wary “ king,” 
seeing that rain was coming on, took a bag of salt, which 
the rain washed away, whilst the cotton became heavier in 
the wet.” 

Our Society, at the suggestions of the Bishop of Colomob, has 
entered upon the systematic study of the Jatakas, with a view to 
the preparation of an edition of that great collection of folk-loro 
and Buddhist legends, with the assistance of all the materials 
which the Members can contribute. So far we have only dealt 
with the first fifty J&takas, and the Bishop of Colombo has con¬ 
sented to edit the Papers relating to them. Next year it is 
proposed to take up the next one hundred Jatakas. 

Another joint work which our Society hns commenced is a 
Sinhalese Dictionary, which shall deal with the language in 
historical sequence from the earliest inscriptions downwards. 
This work has been undertaken on the suggestion of Dr. Host, 
the eminent Oriental scholar and librarian of the India Office. 
As a preliminary specimen, glossaries are in preparation by Mem¬ 
bers of the Dictionary Committee, of which the Bishop of Colombo 
is the Chairman ; the Sinhalese Members are Subhuti Terunn&nse, 
Gunasekara Mudaliyur, and Mr. Ilanasigha. When these glossa¬ 
ries have been prepared, a type of glossary will be adopted, and as 
many Members of our Society os can be enlisted in the work will 
be requested to select books to glossarise. When a sufficient 
number of books have been thus dealt with, the compilation of the 
Dictionary from the glossaries will be commenced, and it will 
require several men to digest, arrange, and shape the articles one 
by one. Ju the meantime, the plan of the Dictionary must bo 
considered. Gundert’s Malayalim Dictionary (Mangalore, 1872) 
is a good pattern of a scientific dictionary, only it is too compact 
for our language. Sighalcse, with its rich literature, which has 
come down to us in unbroken succession from ancient times, will 
require much room for the quotations, which are of great impor¬ 
tance, as no other living language of Asia (Chinese and Japanese 
alone excepted) has such a chain of documents of its existence to 
show as the Sinhalese, and the scope is contracted by the languago 
never having been split up into dialceta. 

Allow me to ask a question ; will no one take up Mr. James 
Alwis* unfinished work, and give us a history of Sinhalese litera¬ 
ture ? 

Before leaving the subject of literature, I must congratulate 
the Society on the accession to our numbers of the two Sinhalese 
scholars, Hikkaduwe Sumaggala Terunnauso and Waska<luw& 
Subhuti Terunnsnse, who, 1 believe, are the fir*t Buddhist priests 
who have been enrolled in our Society. 
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north-east at the rale of 29 miles an hour. The average for 
that day was £0 miles per hour, the highest wave measuring 3 feet 
6 inches. On the 30th December a wave was registered 5 feet 
6 inches in height, the wind blowing from the north-north-west 
at the average rate of 20 miles an hour. 

The least force of the wind was felt on the 23rd of December, 

18SI p when it was calm* the average force for the day being 
one mile per hour. The lowest wave recorded was oo (he I3ih of 
February, 1882, when it measured I (finches, the wind then being 
north-cast. 

On December 19th, 1879* and on January 19th, 18S0, Mr, Kyle 
measured a wave 6 feel 6 inches In height. These occurred 
between 4.30 and ,1.30 p.h h . when the wind was blowing from the 
north-west. Tidal gauges have only recently been hied on the 
beach j with their help thie question will be further studied. 

It is a matter of great sciontilkt interest to know that the 
Important question of the extension of ihe triangulation from 
Anurudhapum to Mannar, Lake Kokkulu, and Jaffna, to connect 
with the great Tri gnome trie*] Survey of India nt the islands of 
Delft and KamGsAnrum* is to be undertakou early next year. 
Under this head wo should not omit to notice the effects on Ceylon 
of the volcanic erupt ions in the Straits of Simdm On the £7th 
August, IS S3, a sudden rise and fall of the tide, occna toned hy the 
volcanic eruption, was observed alt round the coast of Ceylon, 
except in Falk’s Bay. The particulars are recorded in the 
Government paper Xo. IV, of 1884, 

There is now no doubt that the unusual bluish-green colour of 
the sun, which was observable in Ceylon during the month of Sep¬ 
tember last year, arose from the passage of clouds of volcanic 
dust through a high atmosphere, 

Madras having been brought to the meridian of Greenwich by 
electric telegraph, its Longitude has now been correctly ascer¬ 
tained to be 14' 51" nearly, The error was found to be in 
the ntlas sheets of In-din 3' 39' ; , amt in the charts of triangulation 
2'30'\ The longitude of Colombo has been similarly ascertained 
to he TIP 50* nearly, 

8.—Botany. 

Dr. Trim cabas prepared, a systematic catalogue of the flowering 
plants and ferns indigenous to or growing wild in Ceylon, which, 
with the tiisislaneo of the Government Press, is in course of 
publication hy our Society, It is intended as a contribution to 
systematic and geographical botany, and also aims nt filling a want 
felt by tunny classes and persons in the Colony, 

The last catalogue, hy Dr. Thwattea, ia twenty years old. It 
has been now completely revised iu accordance with modern 
research and discovery, and brought up to date ; a ad the new 
list may be trusted us critically accurate (so far as cure can make 
it, without the advantages of work in London), and complete to 
I he level of present knowledge and thus fit for use os a ‘taadurd 
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of nomenclature for oar plants. A large number of species are 
added to the flora of the Island, and of these some forty or fifty aro 
as yet undescribed. Tho descriptions of these form no part of 
the catalogue, but they will be published almost simultaneously at 
home in a technical botanical journal. Experience shows that it 
is unadvisable and inconvenient to describe novelties in a publi¬ 
cation so little known in Europe as our Journal. 

All the species peculiar to Ceylon (a large number) are distin¬ 
guished by a different type, and in addition to the native plants, 
all the introduced and naturalised species, which form so conspi¬ 
cuous a feature in our vegetation, are entered, also typographically 
distinguished. 

The vernacular names, both Sinhalese and Tamil, are given in 
all cases where they are bond fide names in use by tho people, but 
made up names have not been perpetuated. The number given is, 
however, larger, and they are certainly more accurate, than in any 
list previously given. More, however, remains to be done in this 
direction by a botanist who possesses a thorough knowledge of the 
native languages ; or why not by a native botanist ? 

It is expected that the list will form one rather thick number of 
the Society's Journal, and thus be able to be carried in the pocket 
a great convenience. 

When formally “reading” thisPapor (which must of course be 
“ taken as read ”), the author hopes to be able, in connection with 
it, to make somo remarks of a general nature on the peculiarities, 
geographical affinities, and distribution of the Ceylon flora. 

9.—Zooloot. 

In the period under review, seven more parts (making nine in 
all) of Moore’s magnificent work on the lepidoptera of Ceylon have 
been published. 

Mr. F. Lewis has contributed to our journal two Papers on 
ornithology, vix., Notes on the Microscopical Characteristics of 
Feathers, and their present analogy with a probable aboriginal form : 
and Notes on the Ornithology of the Balaggoda District. 

In tho former, he suggests an inquiry to show whether at remote 
periods of time birds reqaire a closer plumage than at present to 
endure a colder temperature than now upon the earth ; and what 
connection the sub-web-shaft of the feather had with this 
provision. 

,10.—The Native Pristiso Presses. 

The number of these presses and the variety of their publications 
are not generally known. It will surprise many of our Members 
to learn that there are no less titan nine Sinhalese printing estab¬ 
lishments in Colombo. Their publications include sermons of 
Buddha; editions of the more popular Jatakas, as the u Vessantara” 
and the “ Vidhura,” and an excellent edition of the whole of the 
Jatakas, of which the second part has been recently issued; folk-lore; 
moral maxims, some from the Sanskrit; Elu classics, as the 
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4.—Art. 

There are two points on which I •ould touch under this head. 
It has occurred to me that a Taper on conventionalism in Sin¬ 
halese art would be of great interest and valuo to our Society, and 
it will be very satisfactory if some of our Members will take up 
the subject. In the picture-stories which aro painted on the walls 
of the temples, some examples of which were shown here a few 
Meetings ago, there will be always found the same conventional 
mode of representing— c. water, the heavens, the wilderness 
mountains, and tho like ; and in the oldest sculptures, where 
Buddha is never represented, there are certain conventional signs, 
such as the Buddha-pad, to represent the great teacher, as in the 
Sankiea ladder-scene of the Bbarhut sculptures. The other point 
is to secure copies, before it is too late, of what remains of tho 
ancient frescoes at Stgiri. 

5.—Social Condition of the People. 

A translation has been made for ojr Society of Professor 
Virchow’s monograph on the Vfddas, but it has unfortunately not 
yet reached Ceylon. Professor Virchow has made some remarks 
on the information we collected for him on these subjects, and 
they will be printed in our Proceedings. Mr. J.P. Lewis contri¬ 
buted an interesting Paper, which was read in June last year, on 
“Ceylou Gypsies.” This is one of the MSS. which has been 
unfortunately lost. The origin of the Ceylon Gypsies is a subject 
well deserving further attention from Members of our Society, 
and a full vocabulary of tho Gypsy camp language would be an 
important aid in determining this question. 

Sir. G. M. Fowler has contributed a Paper on “ the Elephant- 
catchers of Musali.” He tells of the daring of these sportsmen, 
whose only weapon is a rope of buffalo-hide with a running noose 
at one end. He describes them as a fine, tall race of men, very mus¬ 
cular and nimble. They seek their game in parties of twenty, of 
whom, however, only a portion advance to the front, armed with 
their buffalo-hide nooses ; the othors follow at a distance, ready to 
aid when required. The noosers steal noiselessly up to a herd of 
elephants, rope iu hand. As soon as they are close to them, their 
attendants, upon a signal, raise a shout, on which the hunters each 
slip a noose round one of their hind lege, and quick as lightning 
fasten the other end to a stout tree. Sometimes the rope breaks ; 
if not the animal falls on the ground w ith the sudden jerk, and the 
other legs and the head are made fast. 

Mr. Le Mesorier’s Paper on Aq-keliya, or Ap-^dima, gives a 
graphic account of a national game of the Sinhalese, having its 
origin in a festival of the goddess Pattini. It was illustrated by au 
excellent model exhibited by our Hon. Secretary, Mr. Davidson, 
who contributed some interesting particulars respecting its prac¬ 
tice in Colombo and its neighbourhood. A Paper, by Mr. J. P. 
Lewis, on the Langnago of the Threshing-floor, was read at a 
Meeting in February last, and will appear iu this ) ear’s Journal. 
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6. —Geology and Mineralogy. 

There hare been no contributions nnder this head during the 
period under review. 

7. — Climate and Meteorology. 

Meteorological observations have continued to be regularly 

taken, and a new station has been established at llakgala, an 
important point in the ridge which stays the influence of the 
south-west monsoon. 

Weather telegrams from Colombo, Galle, and Trincomalee are 
sent daily to the Government of India, and the average results 
of the observations from 1869 have been sent to the Royal Obser¬ 
vatory at Greenwich, and to the Meteorological Departments of 
London, Chatham, Calcutta, Neimea, Paris, Holland, Nassia, 
Brussels, New York, Washington, Canada, and Algiers. 

The investigations of Mr. J. Stoddart, to which reference was 
made in the last address, have been pursued, and he has furnished 
us with the following notes on the very partial ranges of the rain¬ 
fall in Ceylon, and on the prevalence of high winds over partial 
areas :— 

Although the area of Ceylon is by latest computation only 
25,366 square miles, its annual rainfall in 1883 varied from 
29 inches at Hambantoja to 169 inches at Ratnapura, the average 
rainfall at these stations, extending over a period of 14 years, 
having been 37 and 151 inches respectively. 

The average annual rainfall at Mannar during the same period 
was only 36£ inches. Colombo, Galle, and Haputal6 have all an 
annual uverago of about 90 incites, while Nuwara Eliya, at an 
elevation of 6,240 feet above gea-level, has an average of 102, 
and Kandy, at an elevation of 1,696 feet, lias 82 inches. 

The highest annual rainfall in the Island is between Avisiwdlla 
and Ambagamuwo, where it ranges from 150 inches at the former 
Btation to 200 near the junction of the Dikoya and Colombo roads. 

The wet zone, which lies to the east of Colombo and Galle, and 
includes the whole of the mountain ranges, comprises one-sixth 
of the Island. 

This area, being generally hilly, tho air becomes more suddenly 
rarifled than it does in tho plains, and in consequence of tho 
lowered temperature, clouds passing over are readily attracted 
and made to yield up the water they contain. 

High winds prevail over the dry zone during the period when 
the greatest exhaustion takes place, owing to the plains being dry 
and scorched. 

The wave observations in Colombo Harbour have also been 
continued. Observations were taken by Captain Donnan in 
conjunction with Mr. Stoddart, from December 1st, 18S1, to 
February 13th, 1882, 1,000 feet north-east from the head of the 
Breakwater. 

The greatest force of the wind recorded was on the 1st of 
December. 1881, when at 12 o’clock it was blowiqe from tho 
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“ Am&vatura,” the ° Mayaru Sande&nyn ” edited by Gunas6kara 
Madaliyar, the Selalihini Sanddaaya ; medical treatises; gram- 
matical notes ; Buddhist manuals ; lives of celebrated kings; 
popular songs; a controversy between a Buddhist pandit and a 
Catholic priest. For the preservation of copies of these publica¬ 
tions, our Society has applied to the Government for a local 
Ordinance similar to the Indian Act, which was brought to our 
notice by an important communication from Mr. Murdoch on the 
subject. 

Conclusion. 

I will now bring this Address to an end. In dealing with 
individual Papers, I am conscious that I have been often too brief, 
and have but imperfectly put their merits before you ; and yet I 
foel that I have been prolix, and "have detained you too long. 

J. F. Dickson. 


Appendix A. 

Professor Virchow's Report to the Berlin Anthropological 
and Ethnographical Society. 


Ik a letter from the Imperial German Consul, Mr. Frcudenbcrg, dated 
Colombo, February 22nd, 1882, I received a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of the Colombo Museum, Mr. Richard Van Cnylcnhnrg. dated 
9th of February, in which a wish of mine was complied with, which I 
expressed some time ago, when I intended to write my pamphlet about 
the V$dd&«. Although this pamphlet has been published since, I am 
very much obliged for this further information; and I suppose Members 
of thia Society will be aimilarly gratified to see more light gradually 
thrown upon a subject so insufficiently known. 

Tbe first part of the communication is a report of the Government 
Agent at Batticaloa, Mr. G. K. Worthington, dated 10th (13tb)December, 
1881, and addresse I to the Colonial Secretary. It states that the 
number of V^ddAs living in his Province is from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
continues (I enclose the original) : 

The nature of this information is unfortunately somewhat aphoristic. 
As far as 1 know, the Provinces of Ceylon have of late been re-adjuated, 
and I am not sure whether the former District or Province of Batticaloa 
is the same os the present. The data formerly obtained as to tbe 
number of VfddAs have been collected on page 9 of my pamphlet: 
they do not agree amongst themselves, and are at variance with this last 
estimate. According to the prerious data, it would seem that the 
Yfddis had much more greatly diminished in number, and had, in fact, 
almost died out, whilst recent information estimates the number at 
1,500 to 2,000. It would be desirable to know whether these figures 
inclule the comparatively civilised ones, or only refer to those in 
actually wild state. 

With reference to tbe language, l find that the report does not touch 
upon the question raised by me (page 101), whether the VfddAs 
possets (besides Kin, PAli, and Sanskrit) words which are peculiarly and 
exclusively used by themselves. This is really the most important part 
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of the question. Dr. Burnell, in his review on mv pamphlet in the 
Academy (27th May, No. 525. page 371), maintains the language of the 
Vfddfu to be an Indian dialect, fall of derivations,—unmistakably 
Sanskrit,—but containing a few Dravidian words as well. He admits, 
however, that the knowledge gained so far is incomplete, and partly 
inexact. 

He believes and considers that my remarks about the physical con¬ 
formation of those tribes support his view; that, just as the civilisation 
of Northern India is the outcome of Aryan tribes intermixing with lower 
races, this process, which at this moment is still going on in Mnlabu’, 
has spread not only over the territory of Dravidian tribes, but likewise 
over the Malay Archipelago and Ceylon. In the territory of the Tamils, 
he thinks this process has been arrested, and that the Tamils have thus 
developed into an independent race; this he considers evident from tho 
fact tb»t Tamil, compared with Malayalam, the language of Malabar, 
contains a comparatively small admixture of Sanskrit words. No traces 
of primitive dialects are known in any of the languages of the wild tribes 
of India and Ceylon ; for instance, the language of the strange Todas in 
the Nilgiris of Southern India is an uncouth dialect of Tamil with a 
large admixture (over 4 per cent) of Sanskrit word*. 

That the Vtjidas adopt the language of their more civilised 
neighbours, wherever they come iato lasting contact with them, has 
been known for some time; especially large tracts of the old Vgida 
country are Tamilised, and the language even of the wild V?ldis seems 
to be rich in Elu and even Sanskrit constituents. All the more it is 
advisable to compile without delay complete vocabularies, and to fix the 
grammatical forms before the tribe has died out. Even if it should be 
found that genuine idiognomic words and forms do not exist, it would, 
at all events, be highly desirable to ascertain the Dravidian remnants in 
the language, and to compare them with other Dravidian dialects. 

A cutting from a newspaper sent to rnj contaias remark* on my 
pamphlet made in the Koyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. The 
reviewer (name not given) mentions that an article of the Maha 
Mudaliyir Do Zoysa was then in tho press, in which the meaning of the 
word “ Pulinda” (mentioned by me, page 23) is discussed. 

This word is used in the '* Mabavanso ” to designate the offspring of the 
son and daughter of Wijayo and a Yakkhu-princess. Whilst I should 
have thought that “ Pulinda'* meant a particular tribe (or race?), the 
Malta Mudaliyir is said to prove that it refers to the Vgddis, and that 
they cannot by any means be looked upon as a Dravidian or ante-Dravi- 
dian race of pure blood. As the pamphlet is not in my possession, I 
cannot now discuss the point. I confine myself to pointing out, that, 
according to a statement by Mr. BaiUy (cited by me, page ill), 
“ Pulindas” are likewise found in Orissa in Southern India, fairly far to 
the north, and it would seem that the name alone is hardly a conclusive 
argument. 

The resemblance between V?ldAs and Sighales* referrel to by ms 
as well, may be explained in two w *ys. Vg ldis might be considered 
either as a mixed race which has absorbed Sinhalese an 1 North Indian 
blood, or the Sinhalese might be looked upon as a mixed race, which 
added Vgldi blood to their originally North Indian stock. In my 
pamphlet I declared the Utter alternative to be the more probable one 
of the two, as the Vgddis are more distinct from the North Indians 
than the Sinhalese are. The statements of Mr. Worthington, who does 
not know yet of my arguments, conflict not a little with those of very 
competent observers—Sir Emerson Tenoent, for instance. These 
observers find the principal distinguishing characteristics to be iu the 
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shape of the face, especially the nose and the lips, and the nature 
of the hair. 

The Committee of the Colombo Museum has had the further kindness 
to tend me three photographs of groups of V^ddks. All three are in 
cabinet siae—one taken by Mr. Grtgaon, the two outers by Mr. Skeen. 
They all represent the same six individuals (three males and three 
females) of whom I had also previously obtained a photograph through 
Professor Bis dan; three of those individuals axe represented by the 
wood-cut (page 44) in my pamphlet. It appears those groups were 
taken during the visit of the Prince of Wales to the Island. 

Now. I am of opinion that hardly anybody would take those persona 
to be Sinhalese. Besides their shortness of stature and their leanness 
of body, their bea Is are very different from those of Sinhalese. I admit 
that the prognathism is lea* pronounced than descriptions by travellers 
would lead one to suppose, but the lips are full, and, especially in young 
individuals, strongly protruding. The nose with iu broad nostrils and 
deep indentation of the bridge is particularly characteristic. Of addi¬ 
tional importance is the character of the hair, about which I have 
already spoken exhaustively in my pamphlet. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Villas after all posses* in toy characteristic peculiarities. In 
mentioning that the colour of the skin is less dark thin tbit of Tamils, 
Mr. Worthington furnishes new information, for which he deserves 
special credit. 

Conanl Freiilenberg has sent two new Vfdili skulls, but unfortu¬ 
nately without the lower jaw, upon which I now otter a few remarks. 

I may observe, generally, that both skulls correspond with the propor¬ 
tions ascertained by me on former occasions. Although one of them 
(A) ia female, the other (B) male, both sh>w a snail capacity (1,135 
and 1,203 cctn.), acd are dolichocephalous in the same degree as found 
in former researches. Tbo femtle skull is even hyperdoliehocephaloos 
(Index 69,6), and exceedingly narrow (124 ccm. at the broadest place). 
The male one is simewhat higher, the tubera parietalia being strongly 
developed, and the tuberal diameter (133 ccm.) representing also the 
greatest breadth. The height is more than the breadth, but none of the 
skulls goes beyond the proportions of orthocephaly. Greater differences 
are noticeable iathe proportions of the face, inasmuch as the mate skull 
•hows forms of a more compressed, low, broad, and presumably more 
typical kind. The central index of the face of the female skull is 
leptroprosop, that of the male skull chammprosop; accordingly, the 
former is almost hypsikouch (Index 85, 0), the latter chamoekonoh 
(Index 75, 0). The indices of die noses show exactly inverted propor¬ 
tions: the female nose, notwithstanding its height, is platyrhine, whilst 
the male one ia very close to the upper limit of leptorrhiuy. The 
formation of the jaw, however, is in both instances slightly prognathous 
and leploalaphyliine: partly the consequence of a change in the breadth 
of the palate brought about by the diseased state of the continuation of 
the alveolory bones. The proportions of the faces of these two skulls 
would not allow of a conclusion concerning the genuine type; however, 
my f inner researches disclosed similar dissrep uici•* Generally, these 
new results sufficiently corroborate those obtaine 1 formerly, to leave the 
total information collected unaltered. 

The female skull showa portions of tissue still adhering to the 
aygoma It is comparatively small, light, and slen ler. The teeth are 
unfortunately lost, with the exception of the first right molar ; and this 
is so much worn that it indicates that the woman must have been pretty 
old. The lower lateral portions of the coronal suture have been 
prematurely obliterated. The skull U long anJ narrow, and the 
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lateral surfaces arc flattened* From a side view, the brow appears 
small, tome what receding with ilt-dofiried glabella, fairly well-marked 
frontal eminences, with a very broad (23 mm.) and prominent nafliil 
process. The plana tcmporalia are nigh, extending m high a* the 
parietal eminence*. The ala temporalis of the left aide, broad, and tbit 
of the right aide covered with two Large epipterica* oae over the other* 
by which the parietal angle baa been completely stunted in its 
growth. The occipital bone h* narrow, and projecting far forward* 
especially when viewed from below* Viewed from above, the contour 
in high aod narrow, and above regularly curved ; undeveloped, occipital 
protu.beMince, sloping parietal banea, large cerebellar f s-.x 7 large 
mastoid processes. The thee somewhat broad, but the aygomatic arches 
somewhat compassed ? the ry go matte suture angular, the eye sockets 
wide* high, and the angles not well marked, end hollowed on the lower 
and outer side. The. noac Is broad above, with a prominent but flattened 
root curving outward a wi th a Hat rounded ridge broken nil' below. The 
aperture is almost triangular. The alveolar process is large (IS mm. 
high) and prognathous. The palate Is deep, but narrowed through 
caries and widening of the molar alveoli* The plate of the palatine 
bone is very broad i the posterior nasal spine very short. 

The male skull is heavy, although al*o particularly large. The molars, 
which alone are present ore largo and well worn. It is long, but on 
account of the strongly prominent parietal eminence, irregular in ita 
breadth* The brow abli-pie, Luc higher, with a well-marked glabella, 
and broad (24 mm,} nasal process. The frontal eminences insig¬ 
nificant, The inferior portion uf the coronal suture of the left aide has 
been prematurely obliterated; .long* somewhat low parietal curves, which 
tench fur backwards. Behind the parietal ridge a quicker falling OS' 
of the occipital bone pccuri with a sloping parietal bone, high plana 
temporalis, which extend far above the parietal eminences. Below the 
region of the tatter u broad furrow begins, which passes on to the occi¬ 
pital hone, and there, where it crosses the himbdeidol suture* lies very 
deep. On that account the view from behind h somewhat Peruvian. 
The cerebellar fosKtr are well marked, the occipital protuberance is 
not present, the linea semiciroularw superior is well marked. Viewed 
from below, the skull appears posteriorly broad and rather short, the 
mastoid processes well developed, tho basilar apophyses Hat. The face 
low* with compressed zygomatic arches, prominent molar bones, broad 
and low orbits. The nose, on the whole, narrow. The fruttto-uaaal suture 
very depressed* the ridge prominent, broadly rounded* somewhat 
Curved outwards* On the contrary, the aperture is small and high. The 
superior maxillary alveolar process some w bat short (almost LI mm*}* 
but prognathous. The teeth uro very large ; the left canine 
tooth and the right first molar have been long lost, and the alveoli 
obliterated. The palate deep and narrow on account of the altered 
alveoli. The plate of the palatine bone very broad, a short posterior 
niEil spin** T he external plates of the pterygoid process nre very 
Urge ; likewise* the hamular und the styloid" processes are strongly 
developed. ^ * 

Comparing the new skulls with the elder ones, particularly with 
reference te the sketch of the proportions of the orbit, nnd ihe noses ns 

given in my pam phi C t (page H 4), no final conclusion seems possible. The 
difference between the iw> skulls with reference to the above-named 
parts, and especially to the formation of the inter orbital regions, are so 
£ro.ut, that it is difficult to say which is the particularly characteristic 
tme* The female skull hoa a broader and mare prominent frontO-Uasal 
suture tbaq the male, where the suture* on account of the strong 
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development of tins frontal sinuses, lies. deep, and la at lie same time 
narrower. On tie oilur Land, the orbits of the latur are lower, and 
resemble much mere ih* SlgbaJese described on pige 114, whilst tie 
female form ecrretpond* with the description of the Vfddi orbit a. 

New researches and lurtber mate rial would seem to be required before 
a definite conclusion cm be arrived at, *cd I should feel very much 
uLIiped if :he g, nth-men of Ceylon, who eo far assisted me, would not 
withdraw their liberal support. 

Translated by Philip FreSdenUrg, Fsq. t and Dr. Ma&imaM. 

Cutombo, 5tli January, I3M. 


The Oovj.ss.M *?-t Agxkt, Bittieafon* to the lion, the Confer jil 
MC atTAET, Colombo, 

No, 322. CiUtcaloa. JOLh (| Jth) December, 18BL 

biBp^BY wny of rejiTy to yoDr letter Xo- 124 of l-Ub May, wfii, h. 
fr-rm ranoua Homs. I rtgrei has been so long deWd, 1 have the 
nr-our o_report that the ruttuber of Vfddfis now in existence in this 
It (mile e is I tom 1 ,500 to i,0 oO. 

Ah regards colour, they aeem to be somewhat darker than lie ordinary 
KmjWbk, but HOI so dark an the Tamil, ^ 

In lilts colour of their ayes, shape of dseir noses end lips, there would 
«ipf>tir Lu tic little, il anything at. nil, to di&tincurBh them from the 
billEi:ilesc, though the eye, aa might be expected fiom their life, is more 
origin ami clear, 

A-, regards build and stature, they are slighter and shorter, 
the readiness with which they assimilate to their Tamil and Sioba. 
I«e neighbour, according as they come into communication by rornwn 
<»;f «*W ™, seems todiKeersg, ,L Ec r 
tveuved k1«a orilwtr belonging to a separate nee, the ft* 
differences being rather traceahJ* to ihe natural results oi thnir isolated 
tone st life and its hardships, with the important exception ot Unausirn — 
a mixture ot_Llu, 1 fill, and Ssritrit apparcutlyihtiugh even here the 
EL^ituoaucn is equally rapid, Tamil ami Sinboltee being rather adouted 
according to circumstance*. 

I have, 5ic, t 

G. E. Woetwiwotos, 
Acting Government Agent. 
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